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REPORT 

ON  THB 

DISCIPLINE    AND    MANAGEMENT    OF    THE 
CONVICT    PRISONS, 

AND  DISPOSAL  OF  CONVICTS, 

1851, 

With  Notes  an  the  Construction  of  Prisons^  Treatment 
and  Disposal  of  Juvenile  Offenders^  Sfc. 

By  Lieut.-Col,  JEBB,  C.B.,  Sukveyor-Oeneral  of  Prisons, 

ChAIRKAX  of  the  D1BECTOR8,  &c. 


To  THE  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Walpole, 

Secretary  0/ State  far  the  Home  Department 

45,  Parliament  Street, 
Sir,  14^A  June  1862. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  a  Report  for  the 
year  1851  on  those  general  subjects  connected  with  the 
management  and  disposal  of  convicts,  which  come  under 
my  superintendence,  as  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  Con- 
vict ftrisons,  together  with  such  information  concerning 
the  construction  of  prisons  as  further  experience  enables 
me  to  afford. 

I  would  propose  to  take  the  several  points  which  ap-  Order  in  wWch 
pear  deserving  of  notice  in  the  following  order : —  S»J^^  " 

1st  The  Accommodation  at  the  Disposal  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Distribution  of  the  Convicts  in  the  different 
Establishments. 

2d.  The  General  Statistics  of  the  year,  showing  the 
number  remaining  in  the  Convict  Prisons  on  the  31st 
December  1851 — the  Number  received  into  the  different 
Prisons,  or  embarked  for  the  Colonies,  or  who  have  died, 
during  the  year. 
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2  Prison  Accorn/rnodatioru 

3d.  The  General  System  of  Discipline,  and  its  apparent 
Moral  Effects  at  Millbank  and  Pentonville  Prisons — also, 
on  Public  Works  at  Portland  and  the  Hulks — Establish- 
ment at  Dartmoor — Parkhurst  and  Portsmouth  Prisons. 

4th.  Principle  of  Discipline — Prison  Officers — Embar- 
kation of  Prisoners,  &c. — Disposal  of  Convicts  in  the 
Colonies — Establishment  in  Western  Australia. 

5th.  Remarks  on  District  Prisons,  and  Measures  for 
reducing  the  Number  of  Convicts  sentenced  to  Transpor- 
tation— Construction  of  Prisons — Means  of  affording  Hard 
Labour. 

6th.  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Destitution — Causes  of 
Crime  and  Preventive  Measures — Industrial  Schools  for 
the  Destitute  Classes  and  Penal  Schools  for  Juvenile 
Criminals — Disposal  of  Juvenile  t  riminals. 


CONVICT  PRISONS. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  accommodation  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  and  the  distribution  of  the 
convicts  are  detailed  in  the  following  Return,  which  gives 
these  particulars  for  the  31st  December  1851 :  — 


Betnrn  showing 
the  aocommo- 
dationand 
distribution  of 
the  c<mTicts. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Prisons  for  Smaraie 
Confinement: — 

XiUbank 

PentoBville  -  -      - 

Wakefield       - 

Preston       -  -  - 

Leeds      .... 

Leicester    -  •  -     - 

Northampton   ... 

Bath 

Reading  ... 

Bedford       ... 

Prisons  for  labour  on  Public 
Works,  ike.  :— 

Portland  ... 

Dartmoor  -  •       . 

Shomdiff      ... 

HvXksfor  labour  on  PubUe 
Works:— 

mSS^  •- :}  ▼<~'^<*  { 

|HrttogC«aejp^rt«no»th{ 

Prison  for  Juveniles  .— 
PftrUiurst      ... 

Total   .      - 


Total 
Accommo- 
dation. 


1,100 
601 
418 
60 
60 
112 
60 
24 
40 
60 


-2,469 


840 

1.080 

61 


-1,981 


460 
460 
460 


-1,780 


677 


6.747 


Present 
Number. 


920 
661 
876 
60 
68 
88 
66 
28 
86 
26 


-2,198 


880 

1,088 

61 


-1,914 


461 
449 
468 


-1,787 


668 


-    6,462 


Vacancies. 


180 


24 

4 
1 
4 
24 


10 

7 


274 


•17 


-    9 

19 

812 


RBMASE8. 


Cells  in  County  or  Borough 
prisons  rented  by  the 
Government. 


Convicts  employed  at  Port- 
land in  the  construction 
of  the  breakwater;  at 
Dartmoor,  infhrminff  ope- 
rations and  oompletion  of 
the  prison. 


C6nv{ets  employed  on  Pub- 
lic Works  in  the  Dock- 
yards and  Anenals. 
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Method  of  a^hfi/ng  Pirison  Accommodation,  3 

The  prisons  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  at  the  Amoantof  to- 
close  of  1850  contained  accommodation  for  6,481  prisoners.  <5<«»"o^o°- 

During  the  year  1851  the  occupation  of  the  prison  at 
Dartmoor,  and  other  changes  connected  with  the  removal 
of  the  "  Defence  **  invalid  hulk  to  Woolwich,  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  prison  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  con^ 
templated  abolition  of  the  labour  hulks  at  Portsmouth, 
have  increased  the  available  accommodation  for  convicts 
to  6,747,  and  it  will  be  still  further  increased  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  now  in  hand.* 

This  increase  in  the  accommodation,  coupled  with  a 
better  means  of  dealing  with  invalid  prisoners,  will  enable 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  direct  the  removal  of  convicts 
under  sentence  of  transportation  from  County  an.d  Bo- 
rough prisons  more  speedily  than  heretofore,  and  also  to 
receive  those  who  from  being  disqualified  for  embarkation 
by  disease  or  infirmity  have,  in  many  instances,  been  left 
for  years  in  those  prisons,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
the  authorities. 

In  applying  the  accommodation  so  as  to  give  effect  to  Mod3  of 
the  present  plans  for  the  correction  and  industrial  training  ^^^!^^' 
of  all  convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation,  I  endea- 
vour, as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  so  to  arrange 
the  remiovals  that  each  prisoner  shall  undergo,  as  a  general 
rule,  12  months  of  separate  confinement,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  MiUbank,  where,  on  medical  grounds,  the  period  is 
more  limited. 

With  this  view,  on  the  occasion  of  each  embarkation  of 
convicts  for  the  colonies  with  tickets-of-leave,  the  vacancies 
on  public  works  are  filled  up  by  those  who  have  been 
the  longest  period  in  separate  confinement  at  Pentonville, 
Wakefield,  &g.  The  vacancies  thus  occurring  in  separate 
confinement  are  again  filled  up  from  MiUbank  and  from 
County  arid  Borough  prisons. 

*  Id  the  spring  of  1853  the  accommodation  at  the  foUowing  prisons  will  stand 
Ana:— 

Portland            -           -              -              -  -  1,070 

-p^w.^,^*!.       f  New  Prison                   -  -  1,020 

Portamontli   --[«  Stirling  CasUe  "  InyaMd  Hulk  -  800 

•^    .   .^,         J "  Defence "  Hulk        •           •  -  630 

Woolwich     -j«Wamor"Hnlk        -         -  -  450 

Dartmoor  Prison           -                .           •  .  1^76 

Ptokhnrst    .  -           -                 -               -  -  625 


Total  -  -    5,271 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


General 
statistics. 


The  general  statistics  of  the  year  are  detailed  in  the 
subjoined  statement,  and  noticed  still  further  in ,  the 
Returns,  Appendix,  pages  108,  109. 

General  Statistics  and  Disposal  of  Convicts  for  the  Year  1851. 

On  the  Ist  of  January  1S51— 

The  number  of  Prisoners  remaining  in  Ck>nYict  Prisons  was   -    6,130 


Beceived  daring  the  year  1851 

Total  population  daring  the  year     . 
Disposed  of  during  the  year 

Bemainingon  31st  December  1851 


-    2,903 


9,033 
2,548 

M85 


Embarked  for 


*  Tan  Diemen*8  Land-^ 

Western  Australia  -^ 

Norfolk  Island        -i 

Bermuda      • 
Gibraltar         •       \ 


I<I^meof 
Ships. 


Date  of 
Ships  sailing. 


''Lady  Kenna-') 

way "    -      -i 

"Eodney"   -  - 

"Aboukir'*      - 

"PVrenees"     - 
"IDnden".     - 

"Marion" 

"Lady  Kenna-*) 

way"  -       -i 

"Aboukir"       - 


JanuazylO 
September  14 
December  22 

March  15    - 
July  16     - 

October  20 

January  10 
December  22 


"Ascendant"   -    Decembers 


"  Ck)mwall "      - 
"Hempsyke"  - 


Februai7  20 
August  6    - 


Condition  of 

Convicts  in  the 

Colonies. 


The 

Number 

embarked. 


CTicket-of-leave 
(.  Further  probation 

Ticket-or-leave 
(-Ditto      -       -      - 
l  Further  probation 

Ticket-of-leave 
Ditto      -       -       - 

("Ditto    - 

(.Public  works 

Further  probation 
Ditto 

Public  works 

Ditto 
Ditto 


189 
65 

160 
211 

47 

296* 
302 
161 
119 

66 


800 
146 


-t612 


878 


78 


("Ticket-oMeave     1.268' 
Total  Number  of  Convicts  embarked   <  Public  works  -       795 

CFurther  Probation  180^ 
Eemoved  to- 
Lunatic  Asylums                  -                •                •                -                -  -IS 
Philanthropic  Society's  Farm  School              •,.'.          ',.-       :         .-22 
Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison,  to  undergo  12  months  Imprisonment  before  becoming 
Transports -     2 

Pardoned— 

Free  -  •  '  • 

Conditional  ...... 

On  Medical  Grounds  -  -  ,  *       ,,      " 

On  expiration  of  a  moiety  of  their  sentence  under  an  old  rule 

Escaped  (including  three  that  were  roH^ptured  and  placed  in  other  Prisons) 
Deatns  •--.-- 

Total  Number  disposed  of  -  -  - 

Bemaining  in  the  Convict  Prisons  81st  December  1851 


2,244 


37 


48 

16 

76 

12 

147 

9 
111 

120 

. 

2,648 

• 

6,486 

Total  Population  during  the  year 


9,038 


•  The  "  Lady  Kennaway  "  and  the  "  Aboukir  "  also  took  Convicts  to  Norfolk  Island, 
t  About  100  have  been  sent  to  Tan  Diemen's  Land  firom  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar,  in  addition  to 
tjiose  transported  from  England.  .  .  .  . 
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^  MiUbcmk  PrUoru  5 

MILLBANK  PRISON. 

During  the  past  year,  badges  have  been  given  to  well-  Mnibwiit 
conducted  prisoners,  who  had  been  six  months  in  the  **™^ 
prison,  with  very  satisfactory  results.     The   Governor 
thus  observes  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  and 
upon  the  improvement  observable  in  comparison  with 
former  years : — 

^'  The  prisoners,  taken  as  a  body,  have  been  industrious  and  GoTermnr's 
orderly  in  their  behaviour.  ^^^^  ^^' 

"  The  return  of  punishments  for  prison  offences  will  be  found  in  ^risoom. 
the  Appendix,  and  although  suffideutly  numerous  to  indicate  that 
there  is  no  relaxation  or  neglect  in  reporting  cases  of  misconduct 
as  they  occur,  they  have  been  fewer  during  the  past  year  in 
I  relation  to  the  number  of  prisoners  than  at  any  former  period. 

*^  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  improvement  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  system  wluch  has  lately  been  adopted  of  awarding  a  badge 
i  to  those  prisoners  whose  conduct  for  a  certain  period  of  their  con- 

finement has  been  deserving." 

The  Rev.  J.  Penny,  the  Chaplain,  speaking  of  the 
badges,  observes : — 

"  Badges  for  good  conduct  having  been  worn  by  prisoners  at  Chaplain's  re- 
Millbank  during  the  last  year,  ana  not  before,  I  have  noticed  marks  on  the 
with  interest  what  effect,  in  a  moral  and  religious  view,  may  ^^^JI^^  *°^ 
appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  this  particular  element  of  prison  prisoners, 
administration.'' 

Respecting  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  and  the 
improvement  made  by  prisoners,  the  Chaplain  observes : — 

"  The  system  of  instruction  followed  during  the  past  year  in 
reference  to  the  subjects  taught,  the  books  used,  the  mode  of 
teaching,  and  the  distribution  of  the  prisoners  of  the  several 
wards  into  classes  according  to  attainments,  has  been  similar 
to  that  pursued  in  the  year  preceding,  and  detailed  in  the  last 
report 

"  Separate  instruction  has  been  given  once  a  week  to  those 
prisoners  who  are  debarred  from  attending  school  in  association, 
and  occasionally  for  the  last  eight  months  to  such  prisoners  in  the 
infirmary  as  might  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  it. 

"  A  register  is  kept  by  each  of  the  schoolmasters,  in  which  are 
noted  the  attainments  of  the  several  prisoners  under  his  instruc- 
tion, in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  their  knowledge  of  the 
Creed,  the  Lord^  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  well  as 
their  conduct  on  every  occasion  of  attending  schooL  The  entries 
being  made  in  the  sight  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  refer 
may  tend  at  once  to  encourage  the  diligent  and  stimulate  the 
slothful,  whilst  the  regular  supervision  of  the  Chaplains,  who 
visit  the  several  schools  in  turn,  can  scarcely  fail  in  some  measure 
of  producing  the  same  effect. 
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MiUhcunk  Prison. 


Chaplain's  re- 
marks on  the 
instn^onand 
condnct  of 
priaoneiiB. 


Health  of 
prisoners. 


Expenses  and 
earnings  of 
prisoners. 


"  On  Sundays  tibe  prisoners  in  association  have  attended  two 
full  services,  those  m  separation  the  morning  and  afternoon 
alternately,  those  employed  in  the  bakeiy  have  had  the  benefit 
of  both  serviees ;  arrangements  have  been  lately  made  for  pri- 
soners in  association  receiving  further  religious  instruction  in 
the  wards  from  the  schoolmasters,  on  eacm  alternate  Sunday 
evening. 

^  The  Assistant  Chaplain  has  been  in  the  regular  practice  of 
visiting  the  infirmary  wards  every  day,  readvag  prayers  m  oK, 
and  delivering  a  lecture  to  the  prisoners  in  each  successwdy, 

'^  On  Sundays  suitable  ministrations  have  been  afforded  in  the 
infirmary,  by  the  religious  instructor  reading  both  prayer  and 
lecture  in  its  several  wards. 

^'  The  religious  instructor  has  on  week-days  been  constantly 
ttigaged  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  prisoners  from 
ceU  to  cell,  and  giving  catechetical  instruction  to  the  juvenile 
prisoners  individually. 

"  The  Holy  Communion  has  been  administered  to  the  male 
prisoners  four  times  in  the  year,  the  communicants  having  been 
previously  visited  by  the  Chaplain,  with  a  view  to  their  suitable 
preparation. 

"  The  behaviour  of  the  prisoners,  as  falling  under  the  Chaplain's 
observation,  has  been  orderly ;  and  the  schoolmasters  speak  satis- 
factorily of  the  attention  generally  evinced.  Of  morat  improve- 
merU,  however,  as  regards  the  Tnany,  embracing  change  of  prin- 
ciple, and  real  amendment  of  character,  he  feels  considerable 
diffidence ;  bearing  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  prison, — 
the  period  of  separate  confinement,  rarely  exceeding  six  months, 
being  somewhat  brief  to  be  perrrumerUly  effective  for  reformatory- 
purposes — ^the  danger  of  any  good  impressions  made  during  that 
period  (the  seed-time  of  reformation)  being  effaced  when  prisoners 
are  transferred  to  the  large  rooms  and  general  vxird,  where  the 
opportunity  is  withdrawn  from  those  under  incipient  convictions 
of  being  ever  left  alone  with  their  conscience,  and  the  spiritual 
exercises  of  the  more  advanced  in  religion,  both  meditation  and 
prayer,  are  subject  to  disturbanca" 

Health  of  Prisoners. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  has  on  the  whole  been 
more  favourable  than  in  former  years.  Dr.  Baly's  Report 
on  the  subject  is  annexed  in  the  Appendix,  p,  112,  and 
contains  some  valuable  observations. 

Expenses  and  Earnings  of  Prisoners. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  prison,  exclusive  of  buildings, 
amounted  to  29,705/.  12^.  2d.  Afler  deducting  the 
earnings  of  the  prisoners,  amounting  to  4,445/.  2s.  2rf., 
the  net  cost  of  the  prison  was  25,260/.  10^. 
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PENTONVILLE  PRISON. 
In  my  last  Report  I  stated  that  the  convicts  now  sent  PentoimUe 
to  Pentonville  piison  were  not  specially  selected,  but  that  ^"***^ 
all  under  sentence  of  transportation,  except  such  as  were 
obviously  unfit  for  separation,  were  sent  indiscriminately 
to  Pentonville,  and  the  various  prisons  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government.     I  also  added  that  this  point  must  be 
remembered  in    drawing    any   comparison   between  the 
effects   of  the   discipline   at   Pentonville   under  existing 
circumstances,  and  those  resulting  from  the  plan  formerly 
pursued,  when  the  selection  was  confined  to  prisoners  be- 
tween 18  and  35,  and  who  were  free  from  hereditary  or 
acquired  tendency  to  disease. 

Moral  Improvement  and  Conduct 

With  respect  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  pri- 
soners, their  conduct,  &c.,  Mr.  Kingsmill,  the  Chaplain, 
observes : — 

^^  As  regards  the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners  I  cannot  Chaplain's  re- 
point  to  any  year  in  which  it  was  of  a  more  satisfactory  kind.  n»r«<»  moral 
There  has  been  less  profession,  certainly,  of  a  religions  character,  aJf^^Uict  of 
but  I  think  not  worse  results.     From  experience,  I  suppose,  one  prisoners, 
becomes  more  cautious  in  receiving  as  undoubted  professions  of  a 
change  of  heart  in  men  shut  out  so  completely  from  the  great 
temptations  of  life.     The  tenour  of  our  addresses  wotdd  therefore 
insensibly,  perhaps,  partake  more  of  this  character,  and  the  pri- 
soner would  be  led  thereby  rather  to  defer  his  profession  of  such 
a  change  until  placed  in  more  natmal  circumstances. 

"  In  the  year  there  have  been  few  offences  against  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates  ;  and  as  regards 
the  conduct  of  the  few  prisoners  brought  into  association  for  exe- 
cuting different  services  in  the  prison,  it  has  been  satisfactory. 
That  sudi  association  should  not  develope  some  of  the  evils  of 
human  nature  was  never  to  be  supposed ;  that  it  has  done  this  in 
so  small  a  degree  is  to  me  a  matter  of  wonder.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  known  it  to  be  useful  in  several  cases  to  right- 
minded  prisoners  as  a  means  of  mutual  confirmation  in  that 
which  is  good ;  and  it  has  happened  that  where  there  appeared 
a  declension  of  religious  feeling  at  first  on  the  transition,  there 
was  subsequently  a  more  thorough  reception  of  religion,  and  a 
healthier  form.  With  the  exception  of  these  men,  and  the 
shortening  the  period  of  confinement  firom  18  to  12  months, 
separation  is  retained  in  all  its  integrity,  and,  according  to  my 
ju^ment,  in  ail  its  value. 

With  regard  to  the  general  plan  of  government,  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  convicts  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  discipline,  it 
iieems  to  me  to  solve  for  the  coimtry  the  problem  how  sentences 
of  2,  3,  or  6  years  imprisonment,  instead  of  transportation  for 
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lighter  offences,  (between  which  heavy  sentence,  and  one  of 
confinement  for  a  year  or  two,  there  is  now  scarcely  any  step,) 
may  be  effectually  carried  out,  combining,  as  that  scheme  does, 
sudi  elements  of  penal  discipline  as  will  satisfy  justice  and  hmna* 
nity,  together  with  the  hope  of  improvement  arising  from  religious 
instruction  and  industrial  training." 

Health  and  Mental  Condition. 

As  regards  the  health  and  mental  condition  of  the 
prisoners,  the  Medical  OflBcer  thus  reports : — 

''  There  were  4  deaths,  3  pardons  on  medical  grounds,  and  3 
were  removed. 

"  The  average  daily  per  centage  of  sick  during  the  past  year 
was  3*81  ;  that  of  1 850  was  388  ;  and  of  the  six  years  preceding, 
3*06  as  a  mean.  So  that,  bearing  in  mind  the  difference  between 
the  selected  class  of  former  years,  and  the  ordinary  convicts  now 
admitted,  the  increase  during  the  last  two  years  appears  incon- 
siderable, and  much  less  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 

"  The  calculation  for  the  mortality  may  be  made  either  in  re* 
ference  to  the  whole  niunber  of  prisoners  received  into  the  prison 
during  the  year, — the  ourinual  prison  popvZationy  or  upon  the 
mean  number  of  prisoners  for  each  day  in  the  year — the  average 
daily  number;  both  methods  are  adopted  in  the  following  table. 


"Actual  MoKTALmr  per 

Cent. 

On  Prison 
Population. 

On  Average 

Daily  Number. 

ilrst  seyen  years  of  experimental  discipline      - 

1850                .               •                .                .              . 

1851 

•37 
•49 
•33 

•64 

•1*20 

•75 

"  Hence  it  appears  that  the  actual  mortality  of  the  prison 
population  for  the  past  year  is  less  than  that  either  of  1850  or 
of  the  preceding  seven  years.  The  actual  mortality  as  calculated 
on  the  average  daily  mimher  is  also  considerably  less  than  that 
of  1850,  and  about  only  one  per  1,000  more  than  that  of  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  prison's  operation. 

"  But  inasmuch  as  accidents  totally  independent  of  disease 
may,  and  do  often,  transfer  cases  that  would  appear  as  deaths  to 
another  heading,  that  of  pardons  on  medical  grounds,  and  vice 
versa,  it  would  be  more  satisfiew^ry  in  estimating  the  comparative 
health  of  various  periods  to  take  the  deaths  and  pardons,  and 
calculate  the  per  centage  they  amount  to  collectively.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  following  table,  wherein  the  year  appears  to 
much  advantage  as  compared  either  with  1850,  or  with  the 
average  of  the  seven  preceding  years. 

*  This  apparent  increase  was  explained  in  the  Beport  for  1850. 
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Deaths  and  Pardons  per  Cent.  Extnujts  from 

Medical 


First  seren  yean  of  experimental  discipline     - 

1850 

1S51  -  .  .  - 


On  Prison 
Popolation* 


OnATcrage     Oftcer'sReport. 
DailjNombier. 


•97 
•73 

•58 


1-72 
1-80 
I'SS 


"  Mentid  Affections, 

"  Two  cases  of  insanity,  requiring  removal  to  Bethlehem,  liave 
occurred  during  the  year.     Their  history  is  subjoined. 

"  James  Satchwell,  3,259,  was  received  from  the  Hulks,  where 
he  had  obtained  a  very  bad  character  on  account  of  repeated  acts 
of  insubordination  and  violence. 

"  On  several  occasions  during  his  imprisonment  in  Pentonville, 
he  exhibited  similar  misconduct,  and  committed  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline so  flagrant  as  to  lead  to  doubts  being  entertained  as  to 
his  actual  sanity.  He  had  naturally  but  low  intellectual  deve- 
lopment, and  his  cranial  capacity  was  found,  by  actual  measure- 
ment, to  be  far  below  the  average.  He  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  was  incapable  even  of  learning  a  trade.  In  disposition 
he  was  cunning,  suspicious,  and  deceptive. 

"  Afler  much  close  observation  it  was  ascertained  that  the  pri- 
soner was  the  subject  of  insane  delusions,  and  he  was  therefore 
removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  a 
time,  in  the  absence  of  the  evidence  of  positive  delusion,  to  state 
that  he  was  irresponsible  for  his  actions,  or  to  say  that  his  violent 
conduct  was  not  alone  attributable  to  a  wicked  and  ungovernable 
temper. 

"  The  history  of  the  other  case  is  as  follows  : — 

"  B.  Woller,  3,688,  aged  24,  of  bad  moral  character,  having 
been  three  times  previously  convicted  and  imprisoned,  and 
several  times  also  examined  on  charges  of  felony,  and  discharged 
on  account  of  defective  evidence,  was  noticed  on  admission  as 
somewhat  pallid ;  he  had  also  some  imperfectness  of  vision,  ac- 
companied by  a  peculiar  and  constant  oscillation  of  the  eye-balls. 
He  had  been  but  three  weeks  in  the  prison,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  mania,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  removed 
to  Bethlehem. 

"  The  morbid  conditions  noticed  on  admission  were  regarded  at 
the  time  as  of  functional  origin  only ;  but,  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subsequent  attack  of  insanity,  it  is  presumed 
both  may  be  referred  to  cerebral  disease  which  existed  previous  to 
liis  imprisonment. 

"  The  number  of  removals  to  Bethlehem,  as  compared  with  pre- 
ceding years,  is  found  to  be  : — 

**  '27  per  cent,  on  the  prison  population  of  the  first  seven  years. 
*32  per  cent,  on  the  prison  population  of  1850. 
-16  per  cent,  on  the  prison  population  of  1851. 
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Extracts  from        *'  Three  cases  of  delusion  have  also  occurred : — 
Medical  "1.  W.  Ross  suflfered  from  depression,  and  was  the  subject  of 

Officer*sKeport  ^^j^j^\  delusions.  These  symptoms  disappeared  under  treatment, 
and  he  was  subsequently  removed  as  unfit  for  further  separate 
confinement. 

"  2.  H.  Litchfield  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  committed  an  unnatural  offence,  and  that  this 
was  made  a  subject  of  conversation  by  the  warders.  The  delusion 
in  this  case  had  ceased  to  affect  the  prisoner  before  he  was  removed 
from  the  prison. 

3.  H.  S.  McLaughlin,  3,617,  has  been  aflfected  with  insane 
delusions,  which,  under  association,  have  vanished  at  times,  and 
again  re-appeared  This  case  also  recovered  under  treatment  in 
the  prison. 

"  Besides  the  cases  of  insanity  and  delusion  already  noticed, 
there  were  observed  other  cases,  in  which  mental  depression, 
irritability,  natural  feebleness  of  intellect,  and  other  conditions 
not  amounting  to  actual  disease,  existed,  and  rendered  relaxation, 
or  suspension  of  the  discipline,  necessary  in  the  first  place,  and 
removal  from  the  prison  advisable  at  a  subsequent  period.  They 
amounted  in  all  to  22. 

"  No  case  of  suicide  has  occurred.  There  were  two  attempts, 
however,  but  not  of  a  very  desperate  or  determined  character. 

"  Conclusion, 

"  The  admission  of  ordinary  convicts  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
going punishment  instead  of  a  class  carefully  selected  with  the 
ulterior  object  of  colonization,  would  naturally  tend  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  both  mental  and  bodily  disease.  This  anti- 
cipated result,  however,  has  not  obtained,  as  the  medical  statis- 
tics show,  with  regard  to  mortality  and  disease  in  the  prison ; 
while,  if  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  at  the  expiration  of  their 
imprisonment  be  regarded,  and  a  comparison  in  this  respect  be 
^  made  between  those  formerly  embarked  on  board  the  convict 

ships,  and  the  men  who  have  been  sent  during  the  last  two  years 
to  the  public  works,  the  observation  will  be  in  favour  of  the 
latter  as  being  more  healthy  in  appearance,  and  possessing,  for 
the  most  part,  unimpaired  strength,  and  activity  of  both  mind 
and  body. 

"  Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  such  a  com- 
parison will,  I  doubt  not,  confirm  this  opinion. 

'^  The  circumstances  which  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
-counteracting  the  tendency  to  disease  and  in  maintaining  health 
will  be  found  to  be  these.  The  term  of  imprisonment  in  Penton- 
ville  has  been  shortened  ;  the  time  to  be  passed  in  separate  con- 
finement having  been  reduced  from  18  to  12  months. 

"  A  more  natural  atmosphere  has  been  supplied  to  the  cells,  by 
placing  under  the  control  of  each  prisoner  a  means  of  admitting, 
at  will,  a  current  of  fresh  air  direct  from  without.  .  Nor  would 
I  estimate  at  a  low  value  the  increase  of  food  given  to  those 
employed  at  the  more  laborious  occupations. 
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"  With  regard  to  the  mental  aflTections  which  have  occurred  Extricu  f^m 
during  the  past  year,  I  would  observe  that  of  the  two  cases  ^^l^Report. 
removed  to  Bethlem^  the  insanity  in  neither  was  traceable  to 
the  operation  of  separation  on  the  mind  of  the  prisoners.  The 
three  cases  of  delusion  recovered  in  PentonviUe ;  they  were 
subsequently  removed  to  an  associated  discipline,  and  have  since 
experienced  no  recurrence  of  disordered  mental  action. 

"  The  accounts  which  have  been  received  of  those  also  who 
were  removed  as  unfit  for  continued  separate  confinement  state 
that,  with  the  exception  of  3,508,  whose  mental  condition  is  said 
to  be  still  doubtful,  they  are  all  in  good  health,  and  have  not  ex- 
hibited any  indication  of  mental  aflection  since  they  were 
removed  fix)m  the  prison. 

"The  mental  health,  then,  during  the  past  year  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  highly  satisfactory,  whether  the 
diminished  number  alone  be  regarded,  or  the  character  of  the 
eases  themselvea'' 

The  foregoing  is  a  Medical  Report  to  the  31st  December  UnusuaUy large 
1851,  but  l^tween  that  tirae  and  the  date  of  the  present  SfmentaiiSc^ 
Report  there  has  occurred  an  unusually  large  number  of  ^^ 
cases  of  mental  affection,  and  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
address  the  annexed  letter  to  the   Secretary  of  State, 
recommending  various  modifications  of  the  system  hitherto 
pursued,   which    from    the   experience   gained   at   other 
prisons  were  shown  to  be  practicable  without  diminishing 
the  efficiency  of  the  first  period  of  probation  of  separate 
confinement. 

**  Sib,  Letter  to  Mr. 

"  I  BEG  you  wiU  submit,  for  consideration  of  Mr.  Secretary  <,ntiieiii«£oiaiY 
Walpole,  the  following  resolutions  of  the  Directors  of  PentonviUe  large  nmnber  of 

Prison,  together  with  the  statements  and  returns  on  which  they  «jfe«.o^ni«»t*l 
r        ji  J  ^   affectioiu 

are  founded. 

"  As  these  resolutions,  if  carried  into  fiill  efiect,  will  make  an 
alteration  in  the  routine  established  by  the  Conmussioners  charged 
with  superintending  the  experiment  on  the  separate  system,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  afiecting  the  principle  of  discipline  which  it 
was  their  object  to  work  out,  the  Directors  have  deemed  it 
desirable  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
obtain  his  approval  of  the  changes  they  propose. 

"  It  may  be  convenient  that  I  should  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  induced  the  Directors  to  recommend 
these  deviations  firom  the  original  plans. 

"  Experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  the  greatest  precautions 
in  the  administration  of  the  discipline  of  strict  separation  in  order 
to  guard  against  its  tendency  to  depress  and  otherwise  affect  the 
mental  energies  of  prisoners. 

"  Having  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the  management  of 
PentonviUe  since  its  first  occupation,  and  being  now  responsible 

B  2 
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Letter  to  Mr.  for  the  general  working  of  the  different  measures,  which  are  brought 
Sec.  Walpole.  ]^\^  operation  in  the  convict  service  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  I  felt  it  necessary,  on  the  recent  occurrence  of 
an  unusual  number  of  cases  of  mental  disease  at  Pentonville 
Prison,  to  address  a  memorandum  to  Captain  O'Brien,  the  Visit- 
ing Director,  charged  with  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  established  routine,  of  which  I  annex  a  copy  in  Api^endix, 
p.  121. 

"  The  inquiries  of  Capt.  O'Brien  into  these  subjects,  supported 
by  statements,  returns,  and  information  fi'om  the  different  County 
Prisons,  where  convicts  are  undergoing  their  first  probationary 
period  of  discipline,  were  very  carefiilly  considered  by  a  Board 
assembled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pentonville  Act,  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  agreed  to  :— - 

"1.  That  the  exercise  in  the  separate  airing-yards  does  not 

.    appear  so  weU  calculated  to  promote  the  bodily  or  mental  health 

of  prisoners  as  the  plan  pursued  at  Wakefield*,  and  that  brisk 

walking  exercise  under   such   arrangements  as  will  effectually 

prevent  communication  should  be  substituted  for  it. 

"  2.  That  the  mask  or  peak  does  not  prevent  prisoners  from 
recognizing  each  other  in  the  prison  ;  moreover,  that  as  prisoners 
see  each  other  before  they  are  brought  to  the  prison,  come  in  con- 
siderable bodies,  and  are  assembled  together  when  they  leave 
the  prison,  it  would  be  desirable  to  discontinue  it,  since  the 
use  of  it  appears  calculated  to  depress  the  spirits  of  the  men, 
without  obtaining  any  corresponding  advantage. 

"  3.  That  the  same  facts  and  reasoning  apply  to  the  separation 
in  chapel,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  desirable  that  the  stalls 
should  be  done  away  with,  as  at  Wakefield. 

"  4.  That  it  would  appear  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
removal  of  the  sittings  for  extending  the  accommodation  in  the 
chapeL 

"  I  entirely  concur  with  the  Dii-ectors  in  attributing  the  greater 
amount  of  mental  disease  which  is  found  at  Pentonville,  as  com- 
pared with  Wakefield,  to  the  difterence  in  the  administration  of 
the  same  system  of  discipline. 

"  As  regards  the  points  of  difference,  so  far  as  the  moral  objects 
and  effects  are  concerned,  some  will  argue  in  favoiu-  of  working  out 
the  abstract  tjieory  of  separation,  and  deem  it  to  be  essential,  others 
prefer  a  close  adherence  to  the  principle,  but  do  not  find  that 
bringing  prisoners  into  immediate  contact  in  chapel,  and  exer- 
cising them  in  sight  of  each  other,  under  such  supervision  as  will 
prevent  communication,  have  any  adverse  effects  on  their  moral 
training,  but  the  contrary. 

"  Even,  however,  if  it  required  some  sacrifice  of  any  advantages 
which  might  be  assumed  to  follow  a  close  adhei-ence  to  the  theory, 

*  The  prisoners  are  exercised  at  a  brisk  walk  round  pared  paths,  forming  three  con- 
o^trio  rings. 
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I  should  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  recommend  such  increased  re-  Letter  to  Mr. 
laxation  as   appears  calculated  to  improve  the  character  of  the  ®*^*  ^*^P^* 
discipline  by  diminishing  the  evils  which  are  generally  believed 
to  be  inseparable  from  it. 

"  The  prejudices  of  the  public  against  separate  confinement  are 
gradually  subsiding,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  more 
general  introduction  of  the  system,  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  its  great  advantages  without  again  raising  th« 
question  of  its  safety.  It  was  partly  owing  to  this  consideration 
tiiat  the  term  of  separate  confinement  was  limited  to  twelve 
montha 

"  I  am,  &c. 
H.  Waddington,  Esq,  (Signed)         J.  Jebb." 

Jcc         &c. 

The  Secretary  of  State  having  been  pleased  to  approve  incw^e  of 
the  foregoing  plans  for  improving  the  discipline  at  Pen-  ^^'^^^^^' 
tonville^  two  sets  of  separate  airing-yards  have  been 
removed,  and  the  prisoners  having  been  exercised  at  a 
brisk  walk,  the  amount  of  exercise  has  been  materially 
increased.  The  experience  hitherto  gained  of  the  change 
has  been  very  favourable. 


Obsei'vations  on  Separate  Confinement. 

As  the  effects  of  separate  confinement  on  the  mental  and  Separate  con- 
bodily  health  of  prisoners  will  at  all  times  be  a  subject  of  *^™^^ 
high  interest,  and  any  experience  bearing  upon  the  question 
is  valuable,  I  cannot  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  Report 
of  Dr.  Baly,  the  visiting  physician  of  Millbank,  who,  for 
many  years,  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject. 
He  makes  the  following  observations,  having  reference  to 
the  effects  of  separate  confinement  in  that  prison  during 
the  year  1851 — 

"The  total  nmnber  of  deaths  was  20,  or  18-31  per  1,000  pri-  Extracts  from 
sonars  of  both  sexe::     Amongst  the  male  prisoners,  17  died,  or  l>r.  ^y'sRe- 
18*51  per  1,000.     Amongst  the  female  prisoners,  3,  or  1726  per  Relative  \o^the 
1,000.     (See  Table  I.)     This  rate  of  mortality  is    higher  than  effect  of  sepa- 
that  amongst  persons  of  the  same  period  of  hfe  out  of  prison ;  ^^  confine- 
but  it  bears  a  very  favourable  comparison  with  the  previous  ™^° 
mortality  of  the  prison,  even  in  the  most  healthy  years,  if  the 
small  number  of  those  pardoned  on  medical  grounds,  and  of 
those  removed  to  other  prisons  while  labouring  under  disease  of 
&tal  tendency,   be  taken  into  account;   and  especially  if  the 
large  number  of  unhealthy  prisoners  received  be  likewise  con- 
ddered* 
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Extracts  from 
Dr.  Baly's  Re- 
port. 


"  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  proportion  of  deaths  alone,  and 
of  deaths  with  the  pardons  and  removals  on  account  of  serious 
disease,  during  the  four  healthy  years,  1843  to  1847,  and  the 
several  subsequent  years. 


Deaths  per  1,000  Prisoners. 

Deaths,  Pardons,  and  Bemoyals 
per  1,000  Prisoners. 

w 

Male. 

Female. 

All 
Prisoners. 

Male. 

Female. 

All 
Prisoners. 

Average  of  1 
the  Years    I 
1843tol846 
mclosiye    J 

1847  - 

1848  - 

1849  - 

1850  - 

1851  - 

17*16 

28*48 
57*69 
93*72 
21*97 
18*51 

15*06 

29*60 
21*51 
63*59 
.   26*15 
17*26 

16*77 

28*64 
53*88 
82*23 
23*39 
18*31 

40*36 

41*70 
66*60 
139*46 
44*94 
80*49 

31-62 

76-96 
43  02 
114*46 
52*29 
40*27 

39*33 

46-87 
64*70 
135-73 
47*65 
32-05 

"  The  table  of  insane  cases  during  the  year  1851  (See  Table 
IV.)  is  a  more  than  usually  extended  one,  but,  when  examined, 
aiSbrds  no  reason  for  the  belief  that  new  causes  tending  to  injure 
the  minds  of  the  prisoners  have  been  in  operation  at  Millbank 
prison.  Of  the  eight  patients  removed  to  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
five  were  decidedly  insane  when  they  were  received  at  Millbank. 

"  Two  others  were  noticed  at  the  time  of  their  reception  to  be 
of  very  low  intellect,  one  of  them  also  sullen,  and  in  a  state 
already  verging  on  insanity. 

"  With  respect,  then,  to  the  origin  of  the  cases,  the  focts  are^ 
that  of  the  13  insane  patients,  6  were  at  the  time  of  their  reception 
insane,  3  of  weak  mind,  and  4,  including  the  female  patient,  of 
sound  mind  Extending  the  same  inquiry  to  all  cases  of  insanity 
that  have  occurred  in  the  prison  amongst  the  male  prisoners 
during  the  last  eight  years,  we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 


Average 

daily 
Number  of 

Mflle 
Prisoners. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Insane. 

Insane 

when 

receiyed. 

Of  weak 
Mind 
when 

Of  sound 
Mmd 
when 

receiyed. 

Year  1844        -      - 
„     1845      -        - 

„     1846         -      - 
„     1847     - 
„     1848 

„     1849      -         - 
„     1850          -     - 
„     1851     - 

699 
828 
845 
983 

1,223 
896 

1,001 
918 

8 

4 
8 
7 
11 
15 
6 

n 

3 

1 
3 
4 
7 

10 
1 
6 

I 

2 
1 

1 
2 
2 

2 

5 

1 
3 
4 
3 
3 

Aggregate  numbers  for 
the  8  years    - 

}  7,393 

65 

35 

9 

21 

Annual  proportion  of 
insane  of  each  class 
per  1,000  prisoners - 

}■■ 

8-75 

4*73 

1-21 

2-84 
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"  That  the  length  of  the  imprisonment,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  Bxtncti  from 
affects  the  result  considerably,  is  quite  certain,  and  is  rendered  ^^  ^^^*  **" 
sufficiently  apparent  by  the  following  fiuAs : —  ^^^ 


BeooTered 
in  the 
PriMm. 

Bemored 

to 

Bethlehem 

or  other 

Prisons  or 

Asylnms. 

Died. 

BemariLS. 

weak  mind  when    •     9 
reoeiyed       -        -  ^ 

Xnnne  prisoners,  of  1 
floimd  mind  whoi     .  21 
Teceiyed     -         -  J 

1 
13 

6 
7 

2 

1 

One  eommitted  soicade, 
and  one  died  of  de- 
mentia. 

Died  of  bodily  disease 
unconnected  with  his 
insanity. 

Both  classes    -    -   80 

14 

13 

3 

"  During  tiie  former  four  years  of  the  period  above  referred  to, 
the  average  duration  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  male  convicts 
was  only  three  months  and  seven  days ;  and  the  number  of  cases 
of  insanity  amongst  them  was  11,  or  3*28  per  1,000  prisoners 
annually.  During  the  latter  four  years  (1848  to  1861  inclusive) 
the  average  duration  of  their  imprisonment  was  five  months  and 
six  days ;  and  the  number  of  cases  of  insanity  was  19,  giving  an 
annual  ratio  of  4*70  per  1,000  prisoners.  Omitting  the  cases  of 
tbose  T^bo  recovered  in  the  prison,  the  number  of  cases  in  the 
former  period  becomes  five,  and  the  annual  ratio,  1  '49  per  1,000 ; 
the  number  in  the  latter  period  11,  or  2*72  per  1,000  annually. 

"  The  same  result,  namely,  the  increasing  risk  to  insanity  that 
attends  the  protraction  of  imprisonment,  at  all  events  through  the 
first  twelve  months,  is  shown  more  precisely  in  the  subjoined  table. 
It  will  be  seen  that  of  30*  male  prisoners  who  became  insane  in 
Mfllbank  prison  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  vears,  only  9 
w^re  attacked  during  the  first  three  months  of  their  imprison- 
ment, 9  in  the  course  of  the  second  three  months,  8  in  the  course 
of  the  third  three  mcmths,  and  4  at  later  periods ;  while  about 
16,000  prisoners  passed  through  a  single  three  months  imprison- 
ment, only  about  8,400  through  a  second  three  months  imprison- 
ment^  about  4,200  through  a  tiiird  three  months,  and  about  1,200 
through  a  fourth  three  months:  so  that  the  ratio  of  cases  of 
insanity  has  been  nearly  twice  as  high  in  the  second  three  months 
of  imprisonm^it  as  in  the  first  three  months,  and  in  the  third 
three  months  more  three  times  as  high  as  in  the  first. 

*  **  In  three  eases  (L.  D.,  J.  J.,  and  M.  IfO.)  the  men  were  so  exceedmgly  imbecile 
or  mehmefaolic  at  ^e  time  of  their  reception,  and  passed  so  gradnally  into  a  state  of 
complete  insanity,  that  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  uudr  attacks  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  Two  of  these  cases  are  referred  to  the  first  three  months,  and  one 
to  the  second  three  months  of  imprisonment" 
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Extracts  Jfrom 
Dr.  Baly's  Re- 
port. 


Periods  of  Imprisonment. 

Approximar 
tive  Number 
of  Prisoners 
who  passed 

through 
each  Period. 

Number 
of  Cases  of 

Insanity 
occurring  in 
eachPenod. 

Annnal 

ratio  per  1,000 

of  Cases  of 

Insanity  for 

each  Period. 

First  Three  Months      - 

Second  Three  Months 

Tlurd  Three  Months     -            -            - 

Fourth  Three  Months,  or  later    - 

16,000 
8,400 
4,200 
1,200 

9 
9 

8 

4 

2-25 
4*2& 
7-61 

"  With  respect  to  the  particular  influences  which  give  rise  to 
mental  disorder  with  this  increasing  frequency  dui-ing  the  first 
nine  or  twelve  months  passed  in  prison,  it  may,  I  think,  be 
aflSrmed  that  the  more  powerful  ones  are  included  under  the 
following  heads  : — 

"  1.  The  various  feelings  of  remorse,  shame,  and  despondency, 
which  act  most  strongly  on  educated  and  sensitive  minds,  and  at 
an  early  period. 

"  2.  The  withdrawal  of  the  accustomed  external  sources  of  ex- 
citement, inducing  a  state  of  inertia,  or  torpor  of  mind,  which 
leaves  any  tendencies  to  mental  disease  more  free  to  develope 
themselves.  This  cause  affects  more  frequently  men  of  low 
intellect  and  deficient  education,  and  in  others,  produces  its  evil 
results  at  a  later  period. 

"  3.  Various  morbid  influences  acting  on  the  mind  through  the 
body ;  including  many  disturbances  of  the  general  health,  due 
chiefly  to  comparative  deficiency  of  exercise  and  fi-esh  air,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  nervous  power  induced  by  the  *  solitary  vice  ;'  this 
last  cause  operating  especially  on  young  persons,  and  generally 
after  some  months  imprisonment. 

"  All  these  influences,  but  especially  the  latter  two,  will,  it  is 
obvious,  have  greater  sway  in  proportion  as  the  imprisonment 
involves  more  of  actual  seclusion.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  at  Millbank  prison  during  the  last  eight  years  the  cases  of 
insanity  have  been  much   less  numerous  among  the  prisonei^ 

*  associated '  in  large  rooms,  than  those  among  those  confined  in 

*  separate '  cells.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  separate  cells  has, 
on  the  average,  been  624j  ;  the  number  in  association  298.  The 
cases  of  insanity  among  prisoners  of  the  separate  class  have  num- 
bered 24i ;  the  cases  among  those  of  the  associated  class  have  been 
6.  The  annual  ratio  of  cases  of  insanity  has,  consequently,  been 
only  2-.52  per  1,000  among  the  latter,  and  4*78  per  1,000  among 
the  former. 

"  An  important  fact  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  the  much 
larger  proportion  of  men  originally  of  weak  or  dull  intellect 
among  the  prisoners  who  became  insane  while  in  separate  con- 
finement.    Of  the  6  prisoners  attacked  with  insanity  while  in 
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*  assodartion/  only  1  was  weak-minded  at  the  time  of  his  reception ;  Extrtcts  from 
while  of  the  24?  men  who  became  insane  in  separate  cells,  8  were  I>r-  Baly's  Be- 
imbecile,  or  of  a  very  low  grade  of  intellect.  If,  now,  these  men  P*"^ 
of  originally  weak  mind  be  excluded  from  the  calculation,  the 
preponderance  of  cases  of  insanity  among  the  prisoners  in  *  sepa- 
ration' is,  of  course,  much  diminished ;  for  there  remain  only  16 
cases  of  insanity  amongst  prisoners  of  the  separate  class,  or  3 '19 
per  1,000  annually;  and  5  cases  among  those  of  the  associated 
class,  or  2*10  per  1,000  annually.  From  the  calculation  thus 
made,  the  inference  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  deducible,  that 
men  of  sound  mind  do  not  suffer  in  any  very  considerable  degree 
more  fi*om  separate  confinement  thaji  firom  imprisonment  in 
'  association,'  but  in  more  or  less  strict  silence.  But  such  a  con- 
clusion would  be  erroneous :  for  the  average  term  of  imprisonment 
of  the  prisoners  of  the  'associated'  dass  at  Millbank  prison  has 
been  far  longer  than  that  of  the  prisoners  of  the  '  separate '  class ; 
the  700  prisoners  of  the  juvenile  class,  who,  in  the  years  1844  to 
1848,  imderwent  on  the  average  12  months  imprisonment,  and 
nearly  all  the  prisoners  who,  on  account  of  physical  disabilities  or 
other  causes,  have  been  detained  for  long  periods  in  the  prison, 
except  the  *  incorrigibles,'  having  been  in  '  association/  So  that 
if  the  influences  tending  to  disturb  the  intellect  acted  equally 
under  the  two  modes  of  imprisonment,  the  proportion  of  insane 
ought  to  be  much  greater  among  the  prisoners  in  '  association ;' 
while,  notwithstanding  their  longer  terms  of  imprisonment,  it  has 
been  one  third  less. 

"  The  above-mentioned  facts  do,  however,  show  incontestably 
the  great  danger  that  attends  the  confinement  of  prisoners  of 
weak  minds  in  separate  cells.  It  might,  I  think,  almost  be 
affirmed  that  men  of  any  considerable  degree  of  imbecility,  or 
great  dulness  of  intellect,  will  with  certainty  be  rendered  actually 
insane  or  idiotic  by  a  few  months  separate  confinement ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  cases  of  insanity  at  Millbank  prison,  where  so 
many  men  of  impaired  or  deficient  mind  are  received,  has  been 
prevented  only  by  the  precaution  of  placing  in  association  aU  such 
prisoners  as  soon  as  their  infirmity  of  mind  became  known  to  the 
medical  oflicer." 

Improvements  in  the  Administration  of  Separate  Confine- 
ment  in  America. 

Some  valuable  suggestions  for  improving  the  adminis-  improvement 
tration  of  the  discipline  of  separate  confinement  in  the  the  discipmie" 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  are  contained  in  the  Physician's  ^^^^^\^ 
Report  in  the  twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  that  institution  ^^   "^'"^^  ' 
(1850).     Their  general  tendency  is  to  relax  the  stringency 
and  application  of  the  rules  without  infringing  the  principle 
of  separation,  and,  as  the  physician  expresses  it,  to  secure 
an  "  intelligent "  administration  of  the  discipline.     1  have 
annexed  in  the  Appendix,  page  122,  some  extracts  from  this 
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Oratuities  to  Prisoners  at  PentonviXle, 


Extract  from 
report  of  the 
Commiwioners 
of  PentonyiUe 
Prison  for 
1848. 


Report,  which  clearly  show  the  evils  which  have  to  be 
provided  for,  and  the  precautions  which  long  continued 
experience  has  pointed  out  as  being  necessary.  They  are 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Pentonville  prison  in  their  Report  for 
1848  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  In  carrying  out  any  system  of  separate  confinement  we  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  quite  indispensable  to  secure  a  constant  and 
vigilant  medical  superintendence,  and  those  mitigations  of  abso- 
lute solitude,  which  we  believe  to  have  operated  so  beneficially 
for  the  bodily  and  mental  health  of  the  prisoners  at  Pentonville  ; 
we  mean,  chiefly,  a  regular  and  fi-equent  visitation  by  the 
superior  officers;  moral  and  religious  instruction  judiciously 
imparted ;  employment  that  will  interest  the  mind  as  well  as 
occupy  the  time  of  prisoners,  and  r^;ular  exercise  out  of  doors/' 

Thev  are,  also,  calculated  to  meet  the  same  difficulties 
which  nave  been  recently  experienced  at  Pentonville,  and 
for  which  the  foregoing  alterations  in  the  routine  have  been 
suggested. 


Gratuities  to 
prisoners. 


Kules  relatiye 
to  gratuities. 


Oratuities  to  Prisoners  at  Pentonville. 

On  the  1st  January  last  the  rules  relative  to  gratuities 
to  prisoners,  with  a  view  to  stimulate  them  to  industry 
and  exertion,  adverted  to  in  my  last  Report,  came  into 
operation  ;  and  although,  from  the  short  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  their  introduction,  nothing  can  be  con- 
fidently asserted  as  to  the  working  of  the  arrangement, 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  be  attended 
with  the  same  satisfactory  results  as  have  been  consequent 
on  their  application  at  other  prisons. 

The  following  are  the  rules  above  referred  to : — 

"  1.  Prisoners  who  have  passed  six  months  in  the  prison,  and 
whose  good  conduct  entitles  them  to  a  badge,  will  be  credited 
with  gratuities  according  to  the  following  scale  : — 


Scale  of 
j^ratuities. 


*'  Scale  of  Oratuities. 


"  Prisoners  in  the  1st  class 

»  i9  ^U  ,, 


8d.  per  week. 
4d.         „ 


•*  With  an  additional  gratuity  for  great  industry  or  extra  work, 
by  task  or  otherwise,  of  4d  a  week. 
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Scale  of  Work. 


I» 


Scale  of  work. 


Trade  or  Occupation. 

4dL  per  Week. 

6</.  per  Week. 

8dL  per  week. 

Shoemakers  (work  equal  to) 

2^  pairs  of  shoes    - 

3  pairs    -      - 

4patrB. 

TaiiorB        . 

2  Slits  of  prison  gar- 
ments. 

3  suits  - 

4suits. 

Mat-makers            ^ 

36  sqnare  feet  (red 
boideied> 

45  square  feet 

54  square  fecL 

Cloth-weaTers        „ 

33  yards  of  prison 
cloth,      including 
winding  bohhins. 

36  yards 

42  yards. 

Cotton^wcarers      „ 

24  yards     - 

30  yards 

36  yards. 

^  handkerchief  „ 

2  doz.  handkerchief 

2\  dozen 

3  doicn. 

Carpenters         -         -        - 

Smiths            -         - 
Other  trades 

According  to  industry  and  superior  workmanAip. 

Cooks 
:Bakers     - 

1 8dL  per  week 

Washers 

%<L  per  wsek. 

"  2.  No  gratuity  will  be  allowed  unless  the  work  be  done  to  the  Buks  relative 
satisfaction  of  the  manufacturer.  ^  gratuities. 

"  3.  No  prisoner  on  the  sick  fist  will  be  allowed  any  gratuity 
while  unable  to  work 

"  4.  No  fraction  of  a  week  can  be  allowed. 

"  5.  No  prisoner  under  punishment  shall  be  allowed  any  gra- 
tuity for  tl^  week  in  which  he  may  be  punished. 

"  6.  Any  prisoner  forfeiting  his  badge  will  cease  to  be  credited 
with  a  gratuity  until  he  has  regained  his  badge ;  and  in  the  event 
of  the  prisoner  committing  a  serious  offence,  he  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director,  be  liable  to  forfeit  all  former  gratuity 
to  which  he  would  otherwise  have  had  a  claim. 

"  N.B. — It  will  be  explained  to  the  prisoners  that  any  gratuity 
awarded  to  them  under  these  Rules  will  be  transmitted  to  tb^ 
(Jovemor  of  the  Colony  to  which  they  may  be  sent,  icx  their 
benefit." 

The.  Chaplain  makes  the  following  remark  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  plan: — 

"  The  new  regulation  by  which  a  small  gratuity  is  credited  to  Chaplain's 
prisoners  for  an  increased  amount  of  work,  will  prove  a  great  ^JJJJJtieJ^" 
stimulus  to  industry,  and  effect  a  positive  saving  in  expense. 
In  giving  this  stimulus  also  it  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  useful  in 
keeping  in  healthier  exercise  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  make 
the  confinement  in  general  more  tolerable.  In  proportion  to  its 
value  in  the  estimation  of  the  prisoner  will  its  withdrawal  act  as 
a  penalty,  'which,  I  trust,  will  be  borne  in  mind  in  awarding 
pmnshments  for  prison  offences." 
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Portland  Prison, 


Expenses  and 
earnings  of 
prisoners. 


Portland 
prison. 


V)ffences  and 
punishments. 


Expenses  and  Earnings  of  Prisoners. 

The  expenses  of  the  prison,  exclusive  of  buildings, 
amounted  to  12,458/.  l\s.  b\d.  After  deducting  the 
earnings  of  the  prisoners,  amounting  to  2,260/.  15*.  4rf., 
the  net  cost  of  theprison  has  been  10,197/.  16*.  Irf. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  net  average  expense  of 
each  prisoner  for  the  last  five  years :  — 

£    s.    d. 

1847  -      -     33  7  4 

1848  .       .     28  14  7 

1849  -     -     23  19  7 

1850  .        -     20  6  6 

1851  -    -     18  19  2 

It  will  be  satisfactory  to  see,  that  though  there  exist  the 
same  diflSculties  in  the  profitable  application  of  labour  that 
were  experienced  at  first,  there  has  been  a  great  diminution 
of  expense. 

PORTLAND  PRISON. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  Report,  Captain  Whitty, 
under  whose  able  management  the  new  system  of  Convict 
Discipline  had  been  organized  at  Portland,  has  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Directors  for  the  general  superintendence 
of  convict  prisons.  The  vacancy  thus  occasioned  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  Knight,  who  had 
previously  held  the  situation  of  superintendent  of  the 
military  prisons  in  Canada.  No  other  change  of  any 
importance  took  place  during  the  year  1850.*  The 
system  of  discipline,  industrial  training,  and  instruction, 
as  first  established,  has  continued  to  be  steadily  enforced. 
The  prisoners,  as  a  body,  have  been  well  conducted  and 
industrious.  Captain  Knight,  in  his  Report,  states  that  a 
higher  degree  or  discipline  or  more  orderly  conduct  in 
general  could  scarcely  be  found  among  any  body  of  men 
employed  on  so  extensive  a  work  as  the  breakwater,  and  that 
their  general  tone  and  bearing  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  moral  condition,  being  equally  removed  from 
dejection  and  suUenness,  and  that  daring  though  suppressed 
recklessness  which  in  former  times  was  observable  among 
convicts. 

Out  of  a  total  prison  population  of  1,395  only  414  have 
offended  against  the  rules  m  any  particular.     The  ofl^ences 

*  On  the  opening  of  the  New  Prison  at  Portsmonth  in  April  of  this  year,  Captain 
Knight  was  selected  to  fill  the  very  responsible  office  of  Governor,  and  was  succeeded 
at  Portland  by  Captain  Clay,  the  ifepnty  Governor. 
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and  punishments  have  generally  been  very  slight,  and 
have  amounted  to  little  more  than  an  average  of  two  in  a 
day,  in  an  establishment  of  821  prisoners. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  discipline  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  men,  the  Chaplain  observes  : — 

"  The  industry  of  the  men,  their  orderly  conduct,  the  conviction  ^3^*^**15!* 
in  the  minds  of  the  men  that  their  real  welfS^re  is  regarded,  not-  cfainci^and 
withstanding  the  .great  strictness  of  the  discipline,  and  the  con-  coodnct  of 
stant  expression  of  their  desire  never  to  offend  against  the  laws  P^w**"- 
of  the  country  again,  may  lead  us  safely  to  conclude  that  much 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  term  of  imprisonment. 

"I  would,  however,  guard  against  misconstruction  of  this 
opinion.  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea,  that  all  the  men 
are  really  changed  characters  j  but  I  feel  persuaded  that  numbers 
are  greatly  improved;  that  many  are  fully  resolved  to  lead 
honest  and  industrious  lives  for  the  future;  and  that  a  very 
fair  proportion  may  be  said  to  be  actuated  by  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  that  their  conduct  has  been  consistent  with  their 
profession. 

"  That  there  should  be  tares  mixed  with  the  wheat  in  a  prison 
need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  Take  any  body  of  men,  such 
even  as  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  this  will  unhappily  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  case.  We  must  remember  also,  that 
there  was  a  Judas  among  twelve  Apostles,  and  that  the  Saviour 
declares  that  such  will  ever  be  the  case  during  the  present  dis- 
pensation :  and  that  some  who  *  seemed  to  run  well  for  a  time,' 
would,  like  Demas,  '  love  this  present  evil  world,*  and  join  its 
ranks  again. 

"  Those  persons  who  think  there  is  so  much  hjrpocrisy  among 
prisoners  would  be  surprised,  I  think,  to  find  how  many  there 
are  who  make  no  secret  of  their  dislike  to  a/nythin^  like  a  decided 
profes&ion  of  religion.  And  thbse  who  do  make  such  profession, 
in  a  place  like  this,  (where  men  are  associated  together  on  public 
works,)  have  to  be  content  to  take  up  their  cross  and  follow 
the  Saviour  through  evil  report  as  well  as  good  report;  for 
among  their  fellow-prisoners  they  have  frequently  the  same  kind 
of  difficulties  to  contend  with  which  are  to  be  encountered  in 
ordinary  life  by  those  who  devote  themselves  heartily  to  the 
service  of  God. 

"  The  discipline  is  certainly  very  strict,  but  it  is  carried  out 
with  a  firm  hand,  combined  with  a  kind  and  patient  spirit,  and 
hence,  under  God,  its  wonderful  success." 

IndiLstry. 

The  industry  of  the  prisoners  associated  as  working  indnrtryof 
parties  in  the  quarries  connected  with  the  breakwater,  or  ~"*"~^ 
otherwise  employed  in  the  completion  of  the  prison,  has 
been  satisfactory. 


prisoners. 
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Portland  Prison. 


Captain  Knight  remarks : — 

Capt  Knight's  "  I  have  frequently  watched  the  working  parties  from  positions 
S^Stay  of  t^  ^  which  I  could  not  have  been  seen  by  them,  and  I  have  seldom 
prisoners.  seen  a  greater  amount  of  industry  or  willingness  displayed  by 

men  whose  livelihood  depended  upon  their  exertions.  On  this 
subject  I  have  less  hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion  than  on 
almost  any  other  connected  with  the  management  of  this  prison, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  one  which  may  at  all  times  be  thoroughly  and 
fiairly  tested  by  any  stranger,  and  it  is  one  which  has  seldom 
fedled  to  call  forth  expressions  of  surprise  and  admiration  from 
such  persons  as  have  been  permitted  to  visit  the  works." 


Amount  of 
stone  quarried. 


Diet 


A  judgment  may  be  also  formed  by  those  who  are 
experienced  in  such  works  from  the  fact  that  a  working 

Earty  averaging  about  279  men  quarry  and  load  for  the 
reak water  1,125  tons  of  stone  a  day,  being  at  the  rate 
of  about  1 13  tons  an  hour,  of  actual  work,  and  about  4  tons 
a  man. 

When  it  is  considered  that  scarcely  any  of  the  convicts 
were  ever  employed  on  such  work  before,  and  that  they  have 
neither  the  aptitude,  the  physical  strength,  nor  the  diet  of 
the  quarrymen  or  labourers  engaged  in  such  operations,  the 
result  is  remarkable,  and  can  only  be  attributed  to  willing 
and  persevering  industry,  induced  b}'^  the  encouragement 
held  out  under  the  present  system,  and  to  the  judicious 
exertions  and  eflSciency  of  the  officers  immediately  en- 
gaged in  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the 
establishment. 

Diet. 

The  diet  remains  as  at  the  date  of  my  last  Report.  It 
has  been  found  generally  sufficient  to  support  the  strength 
and  condition  of  the  men,  and  to  enable  them  to  exert  them- 
selves at  the  laborious  work  on  which  they  are  employed^ 
A  sufficiency  of  plain  wholesome  food  is  essential  on 
these  grounds.  A  less  quantity  was  tried  at  first,  but, 
after  some  experience  of  the  effiect,  it  was  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  increase  it  to  ihe  present  scale,  which  is  as 
follows : — 
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1 

Supper. 

!                                                 t 

Sanday       - 
Tuesday     -1 

Thursday  - 
Saturday    --* 

of  raw  sugar.                 6oz.ofta«d.t              j 

1  pint  of  oatmeal 
-     gruel.  § 
9  oz.  of  iM-ead. 

Wednesday 
Friday 

1  pint  of  cocoa  made 
with  3  oz.  of  cocoa, 
jocof  molaaaes. 

'5  oz.  of  cooked  meat, 
without  boDe,  and  1 
pint  of  soup.f 

1  lb.  of  potatoes. 

6  oz.  of  bread.t 

12  ox.  of  bread,! 
8  oz.  of  milk,  daily. 

3oz.  of  molasset 
per  week. 

Scale  of  diet. 


*  Any  other  regetable,  of  equiyalent  value,  may  be  substituted  for  potatoes  on  the 
leoommendation  of  the  Medical  Officer. 

t  Authority  has  been  gn^ted  for  substituting  suet  pudding,  made  with  5  oz.  flour 
and  I  oz.  suet,  occasionally  for  the  dinner  bread;  but  in  consequence  of  alterations  going 
on  in  the  meaoa  of  cooking  at  Portland  this  change  has  only  just  commenced. 

t  The  soap  to  contain  per  pint,  besides  cooked  meat  as  s^re,  1  oz.  barley,  1  oz.  rice 
(or  oatmeal),  and  I'oz.  onions  or  leeks,  with  pepper  and  salt 

§  The  gruel  to  contain  S  oz.  oatmesi  *per  pint 

U  The  general  distribution  of  the  daily  allowance  of  bread  may  be  varied  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Medical  Officer. 

The  diet  as  detailed  above  is  given  only  to  men  employed  at 
real  hard  labour.  If  prisoners  are  in  separate  confinement,  or  not 
at  constant  hard  labour,  the  scale  is  reduced  one  fourth,  and,  if 
they  are  placed  in  separate  confinement  for  idleness,  it  is  reduced 
one  half  The  fia<jt  that  but  few  ever  forfeit  their  claim  to  the 
full  diet  shows  that  this  arrangement  operates  beneficially. 


Expenditure  of  the  PrisoJi  and  Earnings  of  Prisoners. — 
Working  hours,  Sfc. 

The  cost  of  the  prison,  and  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  Expensesjw 
are  given  in  full  in  the  Report  of  the  Directors.     The  ^i^S. 
following  is  a  summary  : — 

The  total  expenses  of  the  prison,  exclusive  of  buildings, 

during  the   12  months  ending  31st  March   1852,  have 

been  18,119/.  10^.  llrf.,  and  the  value  of  the  prisoners* 

labour ^has  been  20,541/.  155.  5rf.,  exclusive  of  the  work 

done  by  the  washers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  cooks,  and  bakers. 

If  the  balance  be  drawn  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of 

the  labour  performed  exceeded  the  whole  expenses  of  the 

establishment  in  the  year  by  upwards  of  2,400/.,  and,  if 

the  employment  of  the  men  above  excluded  be  taken  into 

account,  the  excess  of  earnings  over  expenses  in  the  year 

would  be  above  3,800/. 


and 
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DaUy  distri- 
bution of  time. 


Daily  Distribution  of  Time. 

The  daily  distribution  of  time  and  the  hours  of  work 
remain  as  before,  and  are  as  follows : — 


Occapation. 


Prisoners  rise,  wash  them- 
sdves,  and  clean  cells  and 
wards. 

Breakfasts  (officers  and  pri- 
soners). 


Morning  prayers  (including 
time  for  unlocking  and 
moving  to  and  from  pray- 
ers). 

Labour,  including  mustering 
and  going  to  and  from  the 
working  ground  in  the 
quarries. 

Dinner  (for  officers  and  pri- 
soners), making  up  ham- 
mocks, andrepairingclothes. 

Ijabour,  including  mustering, 
and*  going  to  and  from 
the  working  ground  in  the 
quarries. 

Supper  (for  officers  and  pri- 
soners). 

Evening  prayers  and  lecture 
(includmg  time  for  unlock- 
ing and  moving  to  and  fh>m 
chapel). 

Evening  instruction  in  classes 
in  the  halls,  others  cleaning 
shoes,  shaving,  hair  cutting, 
&c.  and  readmg  in  cells. 


Making  down  hanmiocks 


A.M.  A.M. 

5     0  to    5  45  I 


H.  M. 

>  0  45 


5  45  „     6  15  =  0  30 


6  15  „     6  40  bO  25 


6  40 

»> 

11  20  =  4  40 
F.K. 

11  20 

»> 

12  20  =  1  0 

P.M. 

12  20 

>♦ 

6  20  «  6  0 

6  0 

»» 

6  50  =  0  30 

6  50 

»» 

7  25  =  0  35 

7  25  „     8     0  =»  0  35 


8     0  „     8  10  =  0  10 


Total  from  5  a.m.  to  8  10  p.m.        -    15  10 


Remarks. 


Break&sts  are  served  at  an 
early  hour  to  avoid  loss 
of  tim^  in  taking  the 
prisoners  off  the  works 
for  this  meal. 

Prayers  are  in  the  chapd 
both  summer  and  winter. 


Or  from  the  earliest  dawn 
to  1 1  20,  when  the  days 
become  shorter. 

The  earliness  of  the  break- 
fast renders  it  necessary 
to  have  an  early  dinner. 
Or  from  12  20  to  dusk  wh^ 
the  days  become  shorter. 


Besides  this  ei-ening-instmc- 
tion  each  prisoner  has 
half  a  day's  schooling  in 
the  week,  and  during  this 
half  day  they  are  also 
bathed. 


N.B.--In  wet  weather  the  taUow,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  washers,  and  all  under 
cover  in  workshops  continue  their  work.  If  the  weather  is  too  bad  Ibr  out-oMooK  UbouiHlK 
men  usually  to  employed  are  occupied  m  whitewashing,  scouring,  and  various  necessary  internal 
]^1hS.Wnrii^v  fi®I^"  ""^  o;>Portunity  on  other  days.  In  weather  that  is  merely  showeiy,  or 
!S^iS  IZ  l^J"^  ^S?"u*^  labourers,  the  prisoners  are  not  withdrawn  from  work.  shedsfi^i« 
^S^^^!iS^w^VitS^Jt  '''''^  P«rties»»nd  a  doing-roombj- which  Wet  clothin| 
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Abstract  op  the 

Meals 

Prayers  and  lecture,  in- 
cluding moving  to  and 
from. 

Oat-of-doorlaboar,includ- 
ing  mustering,  moving 
to  and  from. 


In-door  occupadons  and 
evening  instruction,  &c. 


FOREGOINO. 
hours. 


Total 


3 

0 

1 

0 

10  40 

1 

30 

15 

10 

Abstract  of  the 
daily  distribu- 
tion of  time. 


About  one  hour  each  day 
of  this  time  is  consumed 
in  parading  and  going  to 
and  from  the  working 
grounds  at  a  distance. 

This  includes  some  time 
passed  in  cleaning  up 
halls,  wards,  oeDs,  and 
utensils.  —  (See  details 
above.) 


Instruction. 

As  regards  instruction,  each  man  has,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  half  a  day's  schooling  during  the  week, 
besides  evening  school.  The  whole  body  assemble  in 
chapel  for  prayers  at  ^  past  6  in  the  morning,  and  after 
worK  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  chaplain  and  schoolmasters 
devote  much  of  their  time  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
of  the  Government  and  the  best  interests  of  the  men. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  prisoners  greatly 
appreciate  this  opportunity  of  instruction. 


Instruction  of 
prisoners. 


HULKS. 

In  mv  last  Report  I  observed  that  the  discipline  at  the  ^«^ 
Hulks  nad  been,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
assimilated  to  that  at  Portland,  but  in  point  of  manage- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  an  adequate  supervision  of  prisoners  confined  on 
board  a  ship.  Great  improvements  on  the  system  for- 
merly pursued,  have,  however,  been  introduced,  the  results 
of  which  are  thus  adverted  to  by  the  oflScers. 

Mr.  Masterman,  Governor  of  the  "  Warrior,"  Woolwich, 
in  his  Report  observes : — 

"  I  have  again  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  the  prisoners  have  Extract  from 
continued  to  perform  their  labour  satisfe^rily  to  the  heads  of  the  {J^o^^J^of 
departments  in  the  Dockyard,  and  that  the  convicts  have  in  general  the  "  Wantor  *• 
exhibited  a  willingness  to  work,  according  to  their  ability,  and  Hulk, 
with  an  anxious  wish  to  give  satisfaction. 

"  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  I  have  to  state,  that 
although  the  Dockyard  was  visited  by  thousands  of  persons  daily, 
during  the  period  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  the  convicts  were  at 
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Bbrtract  from     work  as  usual,  not  one  of  them  escaped,  though  it  might  have  been 

^GcSSnOT  f  ®^P^c^^>  owing  to  the  great  facilities  of  passing  out  among  the 

the  "Warrior"  large  crowds,  sometimes  as  many  as  one  hundred  persons  leaving 

Hoik,  the  yard  at  the  same  time.    I  have  also  the  additional  satisfaction 

of  stating  that  no  escape  of  any  of  the  convicts  was  effected  at  any 

period  of  the  year  1851,  which  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to 

the  watchful  care  of  the  officers,  with  whose  general  conduct  I 

have  been  fiilly  satisfied. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  be  allowed  to  express  my  opinion, 
that  due  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  convicts  can  only  be 
obtained  by  confining  them  in  separate  cells  when  they  retire  to 
rest,  as  the  greatest  vigilance  that  can  be  exercised  will  not  pre- 
vent them  talking  in  whispers  to  each  other  whilst  the  present 
mode  of  sleeping  in  wards  closely  stowed  on  board  the  Hulks 
continues." 

Mr.  Byrne,  Governor  of  the  "  Defence,"  Woolwich,  in 
his  Report  observes : — 

Extract  from  "  Making  allowance  for  the  variety  of  dispositions,  and  the 

Gov^orofthe  ^^"^^^  of  prisoners  confined  on  board  in  a  state  of  association, 

** Defence"        their  conduct  generally  has  been  very  good. 

Hulk.  "  I  would  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  urge  the  expediency  of 

erecting  a  prison,  containing  separate  sleeping  cells,  for  the 
reception  of  the  convicts  now  confined  on  board  the  Hulks  at 
Woolwich,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  enabling  those  in  autho- 
rity to  carry  out  the  present  plans  of  the  Government  for  the 
management  and  reformation  of  the  convicts.'' 

Mr.  Bennison,  Governor  of  the  "  Stirling  Castle,"  Ports- 
mouth, thus  remarks  upon  the  conduct  and  industry  of  the 
prisoners : — 

Extract  from  "  The  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners  during  the  past  year  has 

Go?OTiOT  ^the  ^^^  ^®^  satisfactory  ;  many  of  the  offences  trivial,  and  requiring 

^Stirling  only  a  reprimand. 

Castte  "  Hoik.  «  The  work  allotted  to  them  has  been  cheerfully  performed,  and 
to  the  entire  satisfection  of  the  authorities  of  the  Dockyard  ;  par- 
ticularly coaling  steam  ships,  which  is  generally  required  to  be 
performed  as  speedily  as  possible." 

Mr.  Barrow,  Governor  of  the  **  York  "  at  Portsmouth, 
observes : — 

Extract  from  "Tlie  manner  in  which  the  sentences  of  the  prisoners  have 

^flS^^  been  carried  into  execution  has  been  by  hard  labour  on  the, 
tiie^OTk"*^  public  works,  under  the  Admiralty  and  Ordnance  Department ; 
Hoik.  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  reports  from  the  various  heads  of 

the  departments  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

"Regarding  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  the  system  has 
been  to  give  each  man  every  help  to  prove  by  his  conduct  his 
anxiety  to  atone  for  past  offences,  and  to  become  worthy  of  the 
encouragement  held  out  by  Government;  but  if  he  refiised  or 
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neglected  these  opportunities,  he  was  made  to  feel  that  he  had  Extwct  from 
brought  on  himself  the  fidl  rigour  of  discipline.  ^  GoT«Bflr 

"The  labour  in  which  the  prisoners  have  been  employed  has  of  the«*Y<A'* 
been  in  one  respect  diflFerent  to  that  of  any  other  establishment  H***^ 
of  the  same  description  in  the  service,  namely,  on  account  of  the 
working  parties  being  distributed  under  different  branches  of 
various  departments  ;  of  those  under  the  Admiralty,  some  labour 
at  the  Dockyard,  Portsmouth,  others  in  repairing  the  sea-wall, 
roads,  fee,  on  the  CJosport  side,  others  at  the  Royal  Clarence 
Victualling-yard,  cleaning,  and  scraping,  and  painting  tanks,  &c. ; 
while  of  those  under  the  Ordnance  Department,  some  labour  at 
the  gun  wharf,  cleaning  and  scraping  guns,  shot,  &a,  loading  and 
unloading  vessels,  &c. ;  others  in  repairing  the  ramparts,  cleaning 
the  ditches,  &c.,  of  the  fortifications  ;  and  others  have  been 
employed  altogether  on  the  works  at  the  new  convict  prison  in 
course  of  construction  at  Portsea. 

"  One  convict  has  attempted  to  make  his  escape  during  the 
year,  and  so  far  effected  his  purpose  as  to  get  away  from  the 
hulk  by  jumping  overboard  and  swimming  ashore,  but  he  was 
recaptured  within  half  an  hour  by  a  person  at  Gosport. 

"  As  to  the  moral  state  of  the  prisoners,  I  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  decided  improvement 
among  them,  and  their  conduct  generally  has  been  very  good/' 

The  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Livesay,  Chaplain  at  Portsmouth, 
thus  reports : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  my  Annual  Report  of  the  ^^^^^^IL. 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  prisoners  confined  on  board  the  t^ 
Hulks  in  Portsmouth  harbour. 

"  As  these  ships  are  so  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  a  new  prison  on 
shore,  and  this  is,  in  all  probabihty,  the  last  time  I  shall  have  to 
report  upon  them,  it  would  be  an  eligible  opportimity  of  sum- 
marily recording  the  various  causes  which  have  been  found  to 
interfere  with  their  efficiency,  and  will  no  doubt,  before  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  lead  to  their  total  abandonment,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  defects 
of  a  system  which  is  so  soon  to  pass  away,  in  this  harbour  at  least; 
I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  stating  my  opinion,  that  the 
change  contemplated  affords  matter  for  much  congratulation,  and 
pass  on  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Hulks, 
during  the  last  year  of  their  existence. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  in  general  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. This  conclusion  I  come  to,  on  reviewing  and  comparing  the 
offences  of  the  last  two  years.  In  1850,  they  amounted,  in  both 
ships,  to  502  ;  in  185 J,  they  show  a  decrease  of  72.  There  has 
been  also  a  diminution  of  offences  of  a  grave  chaiacter,  as  shown 
by  the  smaller  amount  of  corporal  punishments.  )  think  there  has 
prevailed  among  the  men  an  improved  feeling,  jnd  greater  satis- 
fifcction  with  their  condition  and  prospects. 

"The  classification  of  the  prisoners,  though  necessarily  imperfect 
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Extract  from     from  the  peculiar  arrangeinents  of  the  ships,  yet,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
R^t^'*         seems  to  work  as  well  as  can  be  expected.     Tlie  experience  of  the 
past  year  convinces  me  that  the  system  of  badges  or  stripes,  and 
that  of  the  weekly  gratuities,  is  productive  of  much  good. 

"  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  boon  of  liberation  in  this 
coimtry  might  be  extended,  in  special  cases,  to  men  of  no  previous 
conviction,  and  *of  good  character ;  and  I  feel  assured  the  result 
would  answer  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  A  paragraph  or 
two,  at  page  45  of  the  Third  Report  of  the  Surveyor  CSfeneral  of 
Prisons,  forcibly  struck  my  attention,  when  my  eye  first  fell 
upon  it : — 

"  Looking  to  my  own  experience,  therefore,  and  to  the  opinion  of 
others  who  have  had  better  opportunity  of  judging,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  my  conviction,  that  it  would  be  quite  possible,  without  detriment 
to  the  public  interests,  materially  to  reduce  the  number  of  convicts  to 
be  annually  sent  abroad,  by  granting  conditional  pardons  to  the  best 
conducted  men,  after  periods  of  confinement  proportioned  to  their 
respective  sentences,  on  their  showing  that  they  had  the  means  of 
earning  their  livelihood,  or  obtaining  securities  for  their  good  conduct. 

"  I  do  not  even  see  why  some  of  the  restrictions  applying  to  a  ticket* 
of-leave  holder  might  not  be  properly  and  advantageously  enforced  on  a 
convict  receiving  a  conditional  pardon.  Any  such  measure  would  be 
a  very  effectual  protection  to  the  public." 

"  I  think  the  last  paragraph  more  particularly  contains  a 
valuable  suggestion. 

"  Many  a  young  man,  whose  crime  was  committed  \mder  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  and  was  the  first  that  ever  brought  him  within 
the  grasp  of  the  law,  might  be  safely  restored,  a  better  man,  to 
that  society  which  had  for  a  while  cast  him  from  its  bosom.  In  the 
case,  a  very  common  one,  of  a  prisoner  leaving  a  large  family  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  and  so  thrown  upon  the  Union,  might  he  not, 
on  his  return,  relieve  his  parish  of  a  heavy  burden,  and  thereby 
make  some  compensation  for  the  misery  he  had  caused  ? 

**  Another  advantage  would  arise  fi:om  it,  which  would  be  thia 
From  the  prisoners  who  would  be  looking  forward  to  their 
liberation  in  this  country,  and  conducting  themselves  so  as  to 
deserve  it,  might  be  formed  a  very  usefiil  body  of  men,  well-fitted 
fi-om  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  to  fill  those  minor  situations 
that  are  generally  given  to  prisoners  ;  and  though  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
discipline,  yet  it  is  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  old  officers 
of  the  service,  that  in  cases  of  emergency  such  men  could  be 
depended  on  for  vigorous  co-operation,  and  were  always  found  on 
the  side  of  order. 

"  Very  few  reports  of  misbehaviour  or  idleness  on  the  part  of 
prisoners  in  school  have  reached  me,  and  only  one  case  of  in- 
subordination has  occun^ed  which  was  thought  deserving  of 
punishment. 

"  The  masters  continue  to  manifest  great  zeal  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 
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"  Of  the  improvement  made  by  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Sf*^  ^^°"* 
men  in  school,  no  other  teat  seems  to  be  required,  beyond  their  K^!jf^" 
uniformly  good  conduct  when  there,  and  their  known  appreciation 
of  the  instruction  there  offered  them.  If  we  see  a  prisoner  of 
ordinary  capacity,  attentive  at  all  times  and  arixioua  to  improve, 
we  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  he  is  improving — ^whether  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
time  set  apart  for  school  purposes.  I  am  warranted  then,  in 
referring  to  their  general  conduct,  to  say,  that  the  general  improve- 
ment has  been  highly  satis&ctory. 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  anxiety  that 
many  prisoners  evince  to  be  transferred  into  the  new  prison. 
This  feeling  is  more  especially  manifested  by  those  men  whose 
eyes  have  by  God's  grace  been  opened  to  see  the  errors  and  sinful 
follies  of  their  past  lives.  They  are  fond  of  tracing  back  their 
first  good  impressions  to  the  period  of  separate  confinement, 
during  which  the  labours  of  faithful  and  pains-taking  ministers 
were  so  abundantly  blessed  to  their  good.  Though  subject  for 
many  months  to  a  discipline  which  must  be  considered  in  many 
respects  severe,  the  majority  preserve  a  grateful  recollection  of 
the  advantages  they  enjoyed  during  the  first  period  of  their  pro- 
bation, and  naturally  wish  for  a  speedy  renewal  of  them. 

"  Twenty-three  deaths  have  occurred  on  board  the  Hospital 
ship  during  the  past  year.  The  names,  fea,  wiU  no  doubt  be 
included  in  the  Medical  Keport." 

Expenses  of  the  Hvlksy  and  Earnings  of  Prisoners. 

The    total    cost,    exclusive   of   repairs,   amounted  to  Expawe^ 
4 1,060/.  17^.  9d*     The  average  cost  of  each  prisoner  was 
23/.  1^.  7d. 

The  annexed  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  Laboorand 
the  convicts  confined  in  the  Hulks  during  the  year,  and  «arn™««  ^ 
their  earnings  as  calculated  according  to  reasonable  wages  p™^"®"* 
for  the  different  description  of  work  performed  per  day  of 
ten  hours,  into  which  all  the  time  employed  has  been 
reduced.     It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  much  of  the 
labour  at  which  the  convicts  at  the  Hulks  are  usually 
employed  is  of  a  broken  and  desultory  kind,  not  always 
capable  of  measurement,  or  the  application  of  a  system  of 
individual  task- work ;  and  that  in  such  cases  the  value  of 
the  labour  can  in  reality  be  only  estimated. 

^If  the  earnings  (29,536/.  Qs.  \\d.)  as  detailed  be  taken 
as  a  set-off  against  the  annual  expense,  the  average  cost  to 
the  country  of  each  convict  at  Woolwich  and  Portsmouth 
will  not  have  exceeded  6/.  10^. 
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Statement  of 
earnings  of 
prisoners. 


Avenge 

daily 

No. 

of  Pri- 

soners. 

Number  of  days  labour  performed. 

Total 

estimated 

value. 

Stations  aitd 

By  superior 
Artificers. 

By  ordinary 
Labourers. 

average 

Hulks. 

No. 
of  days 
(lOhrs. 
each). 

Esti- 
mated 
value, 

per  day. 

No. 

of  days 

(10  hours 

each). 

Estimated 

value,  at 

l*.10d.perday. 

per 
head. 

Woolwich:— 
"Warrior"    -      - 
"Justitia"      .    - 

Portsmouth.— 
"  Stirling  Caatle" - 
"York"      - 

448 
448 

457 
481 

d.    h. 
1,255  8 

2,274  8 

517  9 
1,461  4 

£  s.d. 
166  19  6 

268  191 

64  14  9 
182  186 

d.     h. 

78,880  6 

68,679  8 

89,859  4 
84.473  8 

£    9.    d. 
7,230  14   4 

5,837    5    41 

8.879  19    2 
7,420    0    5 

£    9.   d. 
7,887  13  10 

6,101    4   5| 

8,444  18  11 
7,602  18  11 

£  $.d, 

16  9  9 

13  IS  S 

18    9  6 

17  12  0 

Total   -   - 

1,779 

5,509  9 

668    6  10 

816,893  1 

28,867  19    8i 

29,586    6    U 

16  12  9 

Indnstry, 
labour,  distri- 
bution of  time, 


Industry — Labour — Distnbution  of  Time,  Sfc. 

The  records  of  the  conduct  and  industry  of  the  prisoners, 
bv  which  the  period  of  their  detention  under  penal  disci- 
pline is  regulated,  and  the  being  placed  to  their  credit  a 
small  gratuity,  weekly,  for  their  future  benefit,  have  been 
found  to  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  industry,  without 
haying  recourse  to  the  stimulants  of  beer,  tobacco,  and  extra 
food,  by  which  in  former  times  the  convicts  were  excited 
to  exertion. 

The  hours  of  labour  during  which  the  convicts  in  the 
Hulks  are  occupied  on  the  public  works  necessarily  depend 
on  the  arrangements  and  regulations  of  the  different 
departments  imder  which  tney  are  employed.  The 
requirements  of  discipline  and  security  must  in  all  cases, 
when  convicts  are  employed  at  labour  in  bodies  away  from 
their  prison,  interfere  to  some  extent  with  their  work  as 
compared  with  that  of  free  labourers  ;  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  where  they  are  in  close  contact  with  numbers  of 
the  latter;  but  it  is  endeavoured  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  any  loss  of  time  on  this  account  at  the  different 
stations ;  and  the  following  general  distribution  of  time, 
according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  is  attended  to  as 
closely  as  possible : — 
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Hulks. 


Bl 


Occupation. 


Prisoners  rise,  and  are  let 
out  by  elaases  to  iraah. 

Break&st  (officers  and  pri- 
soners). 

Clean  classes  and  stow  ham- 
mocks. 

Dockyard  gates  opened  fbr 
admisncm  of  workmen, 
and  prisoners  paraded 
for  laboor. 

Prisoners  at  labocff   - 

Labonrers  leave  work,  and 
prisoners  return  on  board 
to  dinner. 

Prisoners  parade  for  labour 

Besomelaboar 

Sapper  (officers  and  pri- 
soners). 

£yening  prayers  and  school, 
those  not  at  school  re- 
pairing clothes,  &C. 

Slinging  hammocks 

Watch  set  for  the  night     - 


Daily  distriba'- 
In  Sammer  (longest  diqr).  I  In  Winter  (shortest  day).      tioQ  of  time. 

(In  the  intermediate  Seasons  the  boors  yary 
aocording  to  light) 


AJf.  A.1C. 

5  30  to  6     0 

6  0  n  6  30 
6  30  „  6  50 
6  50  „  7     0 


7     0  „  11  50 
-      „  11  50 


P.1C. 

1     0 
6  15 

6  45 
8     0 


12  50 

P.1C. 

6     0 
6  45 

8     0 


8  30 

9  0 


h.  m. 
0  30 

0  30 

0  20 

0  10 

4  50 

1  0 

5  0 

0  30 

1  15 
0  80 


Total  from 
5  30 
8  30 


Blftx>m'| 
A.1C.  to  y   14 

P.M.       J 


35 


A.1C.  A.1C. 

6    0    to    6  30 


6  30 

7  0 
7  20 

7  30 


P.1C. 

1     0 
5    0 

5  30 
7  30 


h.m. 
0  30 


7  0  »  0  30 
7  20  —  0  20 
7  SO    ->     0  10 


7  30    „  11  50     » 

!-      „  11  501 
-     „  la  5oJ 


P.M. 

4  15 

5  30 

7  30 


8     0 
8     0 


4  20 

1  0 

3  15 
0  30 

2  0 

0  30 


["otal  ftt>m'1 
0  A.1C.  to  y  13 

0  P.1C.        J 


Abstract  or  ths  jlbotb. 


Meals  .... 

Out-of-door  labour        -  •  - 

In-door  occupations  and  erening  instruction 


Summer. 

Winter. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

2    0 

2    0 

10    0 

7  45 

2  35 

3  20 

14  35 


13     5 


Abstract  of 
daily  distribu- 
tion of  time. 


Note. — The  hours  of  labour  include  the  time  occupied  in  moring  to  and  from  work. 


New  Prison  at  Woolwich. 

I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  earaestly  stating  my  New  prison  at 
conviction  of  the  expediency  of  erecting  a  new  prison  at  ^^^^^ 
Woolwich,  similar  to  that  now  nearly  completed  at  Ports- 
mouth, thus  entirely  abolishing  the  Hulks  as  places  of 
confinement  for  able-bodied  convicts. 
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Dartmoor 
prison. 


Conduct  of 
officers. 


Treatment  of 
prisoners. 


DARTMOOR. 

State  of  the  Buildings. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  Report,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  towards  the  completion  of  the  establish- 
ment, as  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  accommodation  secured 
and  occupied.  In  the  month  of  January  1851  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  was  I96,  and  in  November  following 
it  was  1,017» 

Conduct  of  Officers. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  zeal  and  energy 
displayed  by  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Chief 
Warder,  in  the  discharge  of  their  very  arduous  duties ;  nor 
can  I  omit  to  mention  the  services  rendered  by  the  Chaplain 
and  Medical  Officer  in  their  respective  departments. 

The  duties  to  be  discharged  by  warders  and  other  subor- 
dinate officers  in  such  a  prison  as  Dartmoor,  require  so 
much  more  vigilance  and  activity  than  in  ordinary  prisons 
that  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the 
services  of  men  duly  qualified  to  discharge  them.  A 
great  proportion  of  those  who  have  had  a  trial  have 
failed,  but  there  is  now  a  very  effective  and  trustworthy 
staff,  chiefly  composed  of  Serjeants  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  discharged  from  Her  Majesty's  service 
with  pensions. 

Treatment  of  Prisoners. 

The  discipline  and  management  is  conducted,  as  far  as 
the  difference  of  circumstances  will  permit,  under  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  as  have  been  so  successfully  carried 
out  at  Portland.  A  spirit  of  industry  is  strikingly  observ- 
able in  all  the  working  parties;  and  even  the  invalids,  who 
formerly  passed  their  time  in  shapeless  idleness  on  board 
a  hulk,  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  at 
such  labour  as  they  are  capable  of  performing.  I  must 
explain,  however,  that  this  desirable  result  has  been  chiefly 
obtained  by  establishing  two  scales  of  diet ;  one  for  those 
employed  at  hard  labour,  and  another  for  those  at  light 
labour.  The  efforts  made  to  secure  the  former  are  con- 
stant and  persevering. 

Every  care  is  taken  fully  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
regulations  as  to  cleanliness,  discipline,  and  regularity. 
The  convicts  have  each  and  all  a  daily  opportunity  of 
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communicating  their  wants  or  complaints  to  the  superior 
oflScers  or  other  authorities  ;  they  are  treated  with  justice 
and  consideration  ;  and  obedience  is  enforced  without  the 
use  of  hasty  or  irritating  language. 

The  Governor  observes : —  v 

"  The  instruction  in  school,  and  the  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment of  the  convicts,  will  be  noticed  by  the  Chaplam.  I  will  only 
add,  that  I  feel  convinced  a  very  great  majority  of  the  prisoners 
highly  value  the  opportunities  afforded  them  of  prosecuting  their 
moral  and  religious  training;  and  I  attribute  the  satisfactory 
state  of  the  prison  in  this  respect  to  the  zealous  attention  of 
the  Chaplain^  anxiously  seconding  me  in  every  way.  We  have 
lately  had  a  considerable  supply  of  instructive  books  for  the 
convicts  in  their  cells  and  associated  rooms,  and  they  are  highly 
valued  by  many/' 

Employment. 

The  convicts  generally  have  been  employed  in  the  con-  Employment  of 
version  of  the  buildings  into  prisons  and  quarters  for  oflScers,  p"^°*"- 
in  reclaiming  land,  fencing  and  draining,  making  roads, 
and  parades,  &c.,  and  cutting  turf  for  fud. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  undergoing  a  pro- 
bationary period  of  discipline  previously  to  the  execution  of 
their  sentences  of  transportation,  and  that  the  object  is  not 
only  to  create  habits  of  continuous  and  persevering  in- 
dustry, and  to  render  them  more  useful  to  a  colony, 
but  to  reduce  the  expense  of  their  detention  under  penal 
disciphne  in  this  country  by  a  judicious  application  of 
their  labour. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  no  expense  is  incurred  for 
any  description  of  labour  or  work  which  can  be  properly 
executed  by  convicts. 

On  these  points  the  Governor  states  as  follows : — 

"  The  description  of  labour  on  which  the  convicts  have  been  Governor's  re- 
1         1  Tj«i»         •i.j        i»n  marks  on  the 

employed  may  be  distinguished  as  follows : —  employment  of 

"  Labour  on  works  connected  with  the  prison ;  and,  prisoners. 

"  Agricultural  labour. 
"  The  prison  labour  has  consisted  almost  entirely  in  repairing 
and  converting  the  old  war  prisons  for  the  Government  purposes ; 
in  altering  and  improving  certain  buildings  to  adapt  them  for 
barracks  and  quarters  for  the  officers  of  the  prison  ;  the  erection 
of  new  offices,  mess-room  for  the  subordinate  officers,  dormitories, 
&C.  A  great  part  of  this  work  was  performed  by  the  convicts  ; 
and  the  prison  with  separate  cells  was  almost  entirely  done  by 
them.  Under  prison  labour  is  also  included  the  forming  extensive 
parade  grounds,  making  roads,  excavating  foundations  of  old 
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Gorernor'fl  walls,  forming  drains,  quarrying  stones  for  building,  breaking 
^S^moat^  stones  for  roads,  carpenters  wor^  including  internal  fittings  and 
pri^^T^  furniture,  and  external  work,  such  as  fences,  gates,  doors,  and 
the  repair  of  barrows  and  other  implements  of  labour ;  smiths 
work,  painters  work,  coopers  and  wheelwrights  work,  ma-lriiig 
carts,  trucks,  &c. ;  the  formation  of  a  garden  within  the  waUs ; 
the  cooking,  baking,  washing,  and  the  repairing  of  linen,  boots^ 
shoes,  and  clothing. 

^^  AgHcvMuTol  Labour, — The  first  of  our  agricultural  operations 
commenced  on  the  20th  of  February  1851,  and  consisted  of  a 
series  of  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  to  ascertain  how  for  the 
soil  might  be  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  green  crops. 
The  first  experiment  was  on  a  field  of  about  3  acres  to  the  north 
of  the  prison,  which  was  trenched  2  feet  deep,  and  drained  3  feet 
6  inches  deep,  15  feet  apart,  making  a  totsd  of  968  lineal  yards 
to  the  acre.  The  ground  being  well  prepared,  received  a  dressing 
of  3^  tons  of  lime,  and  a  light  dressing  of  manure,  and  was  sown 
with  3  bushels  of  flax-seed  to  the  acre  on  the  7th  day  of  May. 
A  portion  of  this  flax  was  pulled  on  the  7th  August,  steeped, 
grassed,  and  dressed ;  it  produced  884  lbs.  of  fine  flax,  and 
452  lbs.  of  tow,  or  coarse  fibre,  making  a  total  of  836  lbs.  to 
the  acre.  The  quality  of  the  fine  is  equal  to  the  best  Riga  flax. 
The  seed  is  not  a  fine  sample,  but  will  do  well  for  sowing  again. 
This  defect  might  be  attributed  to  the  late  sowing. 

"  Another  experiment  was  commenced  on  the  28th  of  April,  on 
a  field  containing  about  4  acres.  It  was  trenched,  drained,  and 
limed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  field,  and  received  a  dress- 
ing of  25  cart-loads  of  manure  and  IJ  cwt.  of  guano  to  the  acre ; 
a  portion  of  this  field  was  sown  with  Swede  turnip-seed  on  the 
4th  of  Jime,  and  the  other  part  was  sown  with  yellow  turnip-seed 
on  the  2d  of  July.  The  produce  fi:om  the  Swede  turnips  has  been 
16  tons  to  the  acre,  and  from  the  yellow  turnips  11  tons  to  the 
acre.  These  turnips  were  growing  vigorously  till  the  frosts  in 
November  checked  them.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  had  we 
been  enabled  to  prepare  the  ground  to  allow  them  to  be  sown 
earlier,  there  would  have  been  an  excellent  crop.  This  field  and 
the  one  sown  with  flax  were,  prior  to  being  drained,  impassable 
in  many  places,  the  land  being  a  complete  bog,  with  numerous 
large  blocks  of  granite  on  the  surface.  These  fields  are  now  dry, 
friable,  and  in  every  respect  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 

"  Several  plots  of  ground  inside  the  prison  walls  were  sown 
with  cabbages,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes ;  all  these  gave  a 
very  fair  crop,  except  the  latter,  which  were  affected  with  the 
disease,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  entirely  destroyed. 

"  Between  the  7th  of  Jtme  and  the  8th  of  November  upwards 
of  2,000  tons  of  turf  or  peat  were  secured,  which  is  equal  to 
10,000  tons  as  cut  in  its  wet  state.  This  peat  is  used  for  fuel, 
and  for  making  gas  for  the  establishment.  The  price  paid  here 
for  tmrf  is  from  8«.  to  98.  per  journey  or  ton. 
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"  On  the  14th  of  October  we  commenced  to  tr^idi  wid  drain  Governor's  re- 
the  lands  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  prison,  ^jS^yJJ^  of 
and  up  to  this  date  have  trenched  31  acres,  2  feet  deep,  and  prisonen. 
drained  a  portion  of  it  3  ft.  6  in.  deep ;  but,  finding  the  subsoil 
to  be  more  porous  than  any  that  had  yet  been  met  with,  the 
drains  are  cut  at  18  feet  apart,  or  810  lineal  yards  to  an  acre ; 
they  are  filled  as  before  mentioned,  and  there  have  been  found  on 
the  ground  sufficient  stone  to  build  the  necessary  fences. 

"  When  the  new  fiarm  buildings  shall  be  completed  there  will 
be  accommodation  for  about  60  head  of  cattle  and  200  pigs,  which 
will  afford  every  fecility  for  breeding,  rearing,  and  feeding  on  an 
extended  scala" 

In  addition  to  the  land  contained  within  the  prison  Additioua  land 
boundan^,  as  originally  leased  from  the  Council  of  His  ^*^ 
Royal  Hiffhness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  another  tract  of 
waste  land  has  been  taken  with  a  view  to  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  farming  operations.  Suitable  buildings, 
enclosing  a  farm-yard,  and  all  necessary  conveniences, 
are  in  course  of  erection.  Preparations  are  also  in  pro- 
gress for  steeping  and  dressing  the  flax  and  hemp  that 
may  be  grown,  preparatory  to  the  material  being  spim 
and  wove  into  linen  at  Pentonville  for  the  convict  service. 


Earnings. 
Although  there  do  not  exist  at  Dartmoor  the  same  faci-  Bmings  of 


lities  for  the  profitable  application  of  labour  as  at  Portland, 
a  considerable  saving  of  expense  in  the  repairs  and  conver- 
sion of  the  extensive  buildings  to  the  purposes  of  a  convict 
establishment  has  been  effected. 

An  abstract  of  the  earnings  under  different  heads  will 
be  found  in  the  following  Statement,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  an  amount  of  about  1 1 ,000/.  has  been  earned 
or  saved  to  the  Government,  the  daily  average  of  pri- 
soners employed  having  been  600,  exclusive  of  cooks, 
shoemakers,  tailors,  &c. 
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Abstract  Statement  of  Labour  performed  by  the  Convicts  on 
the  Works  of  Dartmoor  Prison,  nrom  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
31st  of  December  1851. 


No.  of  days 

Employed. 

employed, 
at  9  hours 

Valued  at 

Amount 

Total 

per  day. 

«. 

d. 

£      *. 

d. 

£         9. 

d. 

Carpenters     - 

- 

12,178* 

2 

6  per  day 

1,522     6 

3 

Painters    - 

- 

4,567 

2 

6 

n 

570  17 

6 

Smiths    -       - 

- 

2,616 

2 

6 

99 

327     0 

0 

Masons 

- 

3,369 

2 

6 

ft 

421     2 

6 

Slaters    - 

• 

1,077 

2 

0 

99 

107  14 

0 

Sawyers 

. 

3,966i 

2 

3 

f» 

446     4 

7i 

General  labourers 

- 

50,052 

1 

3 

» 

• 

3,128     5 

0 

Labourers  on  roads 

. 

1,072 

1 

3 

99 

67     0 

0 

Fitters  and  engineers 

- 

7,956 

2 

6 

99 

994  10 

0 

Wheelwrights    - 

- 

671 

2 

0 

99 

67     2 

0 

Stonecutters    - 

- 

1,302 

2 

0 

99 

130     4 

0 

Bricklayers 

- 

74H 

2 

0 

99 

74     3 

0 

Plasterers 

• 

l,387i 

2 

0 

99 

138  15 

0 

Plumbers     - 

. 

1,568* 

2 

0 

99 

156  17 

0 

. 

92 

2 

0 

19 

9     4 

0 

Glaziers 

. 

493 

2 

0 

99 

49     6 

0 

Labourers 

. 

47,912 

1 

3 

>9 

2,994  10 

0 

Tinmen 

. 

678 

2 

0 

99 

67  16 

0 

Coopers    - 

- 

829i 

1 

6 

99 

62     4 

3 

Light  labour  men,  in 
eluding  invalids 

'\ 

2,654 

0 

6 

>9 

66     7 

0 

8,273    3 

li 

145,183 

11,401    8 

"h 

The  aboTC  numbers  are  exdusive  of  Sundays,  wet  days,  sdiool,  &c 


PARKHURST. 

Alterations  in  General  Management. 

During  the  past  year  several  important  alterations  have 
been  brought  into  operation.  The  new  regulations  pro- 
vide an  increased  amount  of  labour  and  a  diminution  of 
school  instruction,  and  have  rendered  an  extension  of 
farming  operations  indispensable.  Some  of  the  pasture 
land  has  been  consequently  brought  under  tillage,  and 
three  additional  fields,  the  property  of  the  Ordnance,  have 
been  rented.  The  boys  are  also  now  employed  in  the 
farmyard  in  tending  the  cows,  pigs,  &c.,  and  doing  what- 
ever work  may  be  required  there. 

Rewards  for  Good  Conduct. 

In  the  discipline  as  it  existed  at  Park  hurst  previously 

to  1849,  there  was  less  encouragement  to  good  behaviour 

than  was  thought  necessary  with  boys.     They  had,  cer- 

tamly,  the  hope  of  getting  away  at  an  early  period,  if 
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well  conducted,  but  considering  how  little  inclined  boys 
of  that  age  are  to  exercise  self-denial  merely  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  distant  and,  perhaps,  inappreciable  advan- 
tage, it  appeared  that  some  more  denned  prospect  and 
immediate  advantage  for  continued  good  behaviour  were 
wanting.  As  experience  had  shown,  at  Portland  and 
elsewhere,  the  advantages  of  classification  denoted  by 
badges,  and  of  placing  small  gratuities  for  industry  to  the 
credit  of  deserving  convicts,  an  extension  of  the  principle 
to  Parkhurst  was  considered  desirable. 

Accordingly,  the  following  Rule^,  having  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  brought  into 
operation  on  the  1st  April  1851 : — 

"  Classification  of  Prisoners. 
"  1.  The  prisoners  in  the  general  wards  and  in  the  junior  wards  Boles  relative 
respectively  will  be  divided  into  three  classes,  named  the  first,  Jj^^^f"^ 
second,  and  third  clas& 

"  Third  Class. 

"  2.  Prisoners  who  have  passed  through  the  probationary  ward 
will  be  received  into  the  third  dasa 

"  3.  The  minimum  period  of  detention  in  this  class  will  be  four 
months,  after  which  they  will  be  eligible  for  removal  to  the  second 
class  ;  but  this  removal  will  not  ta!ke  place  unless  the  officers  are 
satisfied,  by  their  exemplary  conduct,  attention,  and  industry,  that 
ihey  deserve  it. 

"  4.  The  third  class  will  be  kept  under  strict  discipline,  and 
no  special  privileges  will  be  granted  to  the  prisoners  therein. 

"  Second  Class. 

"  5.  The  second  class  will  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  to  be 
called  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  second  class. 

"  6.  The  second  division  of  the  second  class  will  be  distinguished 
by  wearing  a  badge  of  red  cloth  upon  the  right  arm,  showing  No.  2. 
in  white  dotL  The  first  division  of  the  second  class  will  wear  a 
badge  No.  1.  in  white  clotL 

"  7.  No  prisoner  will  be  advanced  to  the  first  division  until  he 
haa  passed  at  least  three  months  in  the  second  division ;  and  no 
prisoner  will  be  advanced  to  the  first  class  till  he  has  been  at 
least  three  months  in  the  first  division  of  the  second  class. 

"  8.  The  second  class  will  be  all  kept  imder  strict  discipline,  but 
will  have  the  privily  of  attending  school  in  the  evening  after  the 
third  class  have  been  locked  up  in  their  cells. 

"  First  Class. 

"  9.  The  first  class  will  likewise  be  divided  into  two  divisions, 
to  be  called  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  first  daas. 

"  10.  The  second  division  will  be  distinguished  by  wearing  a 
badge  of  blue  cloth  upon  the  right  arm,  showing  No.  2.  in  white. 
The  first  division  will  wear  a  similar  badge,  marked  with  No.  !• 
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Bules  relattre 
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prisoners. 


Oratoities  to 
prisoners. 


Scale  of 
gratuities* 


Privilege  of 
mriting  to 
fijends. 


"11.  Under  Ordinary  circumstances  no  prisoner  will  be  advanced 
to  the  first  division  until  he  has  passed  at  least  six  months  in  the 
second  division  of  the  first  class. 

"  12.  The  first  class  should  be  made  to  \mderstand  that  they  are 
passing  through  a  probationary  period  of  great  importance  to  their 
future  prospects  ;  that  the  selection  for  the  privilege  of  tickets-of- 
leave  in  one  of  the  colonies  will  be  made  fi-om  this  class  ;  that  the 
period  of  detention  at  Parkhurst  under  the  regulated  scale  wiU 
depend  upon  their  showing  that  the  instructions  and  industrial 
training  they  have  received  have  not  been  thrown  away;  and  that 
any  relaxation  of  discipline,  or  greater  opportunities  of  communi- 
cating with  their  fellow  prisoners,  that  may  be  granted  to  them, 
wiU  enable  them  to  prove  whether  they  are  really  deserving  and 
can  be  trusted. 

"  13.  They  are  expected  to  set  an  example  of  industry  and  good 
conduct  to  the  whole  body  of  prisoners,  and  to  show  that  they  are 
deserving  of  confidence,  and  that,  if  recommended  for  a  ticket-of- 
leave,  they  have  determined  to  become  useful  and  industrious  in 
the  colony  to  which  they  may  be  sent. 

"  14.  The  governor  has  the  power  to  degrade  a  prisoner  for  the 
commission  of  an  oflence,  and  every  prisoner  degraded  from  a  class 
will  necessarily  forfeit  any  advantage  for  which  he  may  have  been 
recommended  while  in  that  class. 

"  Gratuities  for  Industry  amd  Good  Conduct. 
"  15.  As  a  reward  for  industry  and  good  conduct  a  gratuity  will 
be  credited  to  deserving  prisoners,  of  such  an  amoimt,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  established.  The 
amount  of  gratuity  will  depend  on  the  class  in  which  a  prisoner 
may  be  placed.  It  will  be  carried  to  a  prisoner's  credit,  and  be 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  colony  to  which  the  prisoner 
may  be  removed,  and  will  be  afterwards  advanced  to  the  prisoner 
under  certain  restrictions,  or  be  otherwise  applied  to  his  benefit,  as 
may  be  considered  desirable. 

"  Scale  of  Oraiuities. 
"  16.  The  gratuity,  according  to  classes,  will  for  the  present  be 
as  follows : — 

General  Ward.    Junior  Ward. 


1st  class,  per  week  -  -     6d        -        4d 

2d      „  „  .  .        -    3d.        "        2d. 

"  17.  The  cases  of  prisoners  in  the  infirmary,  or  otherwise 
incapacitated  by  accident  from  going  to  work,  will  be  specially 
considered.  Prisoners  misconducting  themselves,  or  under  punish- 
ment, forfeit  all  claim  to  gratuities ;  and  any  prisoner  attempting 
to  escape,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  act  of  violence  or  outrage, 
shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  any  gratuity  which  may  have  previously 
been  placed  to  his  credit." 

As  an  additional  reward,  the  privilege  of  writing  to 
their  friends  has  been  extended  to  well-conducted  prisoners, 
and  has  been  attended  with  good  effect. 
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The  question  of  granting  the  privilege,  however,  was 
more  important  than  might  at  first  appear.  On  the  one 
hand  it  was  an  object  to  prevent  its  being  too  generally 
known  that  substantial  advantages  resulted  to  a  boy  from 
a  long  course  of  discipline  and  industrial  training ;  nor  was 
it  in  all  respects  desirable  to  open  a  correspondence  between 
a  boy  beginning  to  reform,  and  parents  whose  neglect  or 
vices,  or,  perhaps,  whose  threats  and  violence,  had  brought 
him  into  the  pnson. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  affection  between  parents 
and  children  has  in  it  something  that  almost  always  de- 
velopes  right  feelings,  even  among  the  most  selfish  and 
depraved,  and,  under  all  circumstances,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  experiment  should  be  tried. 

The  following  rule  has  been  established  for  regulating 
the  privilege : — 

When  a  boy  has  passed  through  the  probationary  ward, 
and  has  been  four  months  in  the  general  or  junior  wards 
with  a  good  character,  he  is  permitted  to  write  home,  the 
letter  being,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  convicts,  read  by 
the  Chaplains.  At  intervals  of  three  months,  he  may 
obtain  permission  to  write  again,  and  to  receive  letters  at 
the  same  intervals  of  time. 

Another  incentive  to  good  conduct  has  had  a  very  Bationof 
marked  effect.  Persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  JJlJ^"* 
dealing  with  boys  will  not  require  to  be  informed  how 
greatly  they  prize  any  gratification,  however  small,  that 
is  connected  with  eating.  When  the  usual  dinner  on 
Sunday  is  over,  prisoners  in  the  third  class,  and  prisoners 
under  any  sort  of  punishment  in  the  other  classes,  are 
marched  out  of  the  dining  halls,  the  others  remain  and 
receive  each  a  ration  of  pudding,  in  addition  to  their  or- 
dinary diet. 

Results  of  the  foregoing  Alterations. 

The  consequences  of  these  changes  in  the  effects  they  Besuitf  of 
may  produce  on  the  subsequent  career  of  the  prisoner,  ^"^^"^  *^**^ 
when,  disembarked  in  a  distant  colony,  and,  thrown  en- 
tirely  upon  his  own  unaided  resources,  he  will  have  to 
stand  or  fall  by  his  own  acts,  cannot  be  known  until  years 
have  passed,  and  reports  from  the  local  authorities  have 
been  sent  home.  As  regards  the  less  important,  though 
immediate  results,  the  Governor  observes  in  his  Report : — 

"  The  successful  result  of  this  experiment  of  giving  immediate  ^^^"^ibr 
advantages  to  well-conducted  prisoners  has  more  than  realized  the  results^  the 
expectations  indulged  in  when  adopted  by  the  Directors.     The  changes. 
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Governor's  re- 
marks on  the 
results  of  the 
changes. 


Governor's  re- 
marks on  the 
gratuities,  &c. 


improvement  in  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  punishments  for  prison  offences,  are 
most  remarkable." 

Speaking  of  the  gratuities,  &c.,  he  states  : — 

"  These  indulgences,  added  to  that  of  corresponding,  under  due 
restrictions,  with  their  parents,  have  induced  all  the  prisoners  to 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  gain  admittance,  by  continued  good 
conduct,  to  the  higher  classes  ;  so  that,  during  the  nine  months 
above  specified,  the  prison  offences  were  reduced  to  670  in  number, 
and  all  these  were  committed  by  161  prisoners  :  for  of  352  who 
were  in  the  general  wards,  191  were  not  reported  for  any  mis- 
conduct during  the  nine  montha  Of  the  161  above  stated,  44 
were  only  reported  once,  34  only  twice,  and  23  only  three  times ; 
so  that  489  offences  were  committed  by  60  prisoners. 

"Active  industrial  employment,  however,  tends  much  to 
diminish  prison  misconduct,  by  counteracting  boyish  restlessness 
and  allaying  irritability  of  temper.  It  is  generally  remarked 
here,  that  when  continued  imfavourable  weather  has  prevented 
the  general  employment  of  prisoners  in  field  labour  for  several 
days  the  cases  of  misconduct  increase  perceptibly  in  number." 

The  Reports  of  the  two  Chaplains  confirm  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Governor  as  to  the  beneficial  tendency 
of  these  alterations. 


School  instruc- 
tion, &c 


School  Instruction  and  Moral  Improvement. 

With  regard  to  educational  progress,  and  conduct  of 
the  boys  in  school,  Mr.  Smith,  the  Chaplain,  though  the 
hours  of  attendance  in  school  have  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished, states :  — 

"  I  very  much  question,  however,  whether  next  year  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  report  as  great  scholastic  progress  as  on  any  previous 
year  ;  for  besides  the  causes  above  named,  another  wiU  then  have 
been  in  operation  the  whole  year,  and  entirely  infiuence  the  results 
of  1852,  which  has  only  partially  operated  on  the  results  of  1851.'* 

On  the  same  subject  Mr.  Spear,  the  Chaplain  in  charge 
of  the  junior  ward,  observes: — 

"  The  tables  show  some  improvement  compared  with  the  former 
year,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  general  good  conduct  which  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  prison ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  bojrs 
are  steady,  and  obedient  to  the  rules  and  to  their  officers,  the 
more  readily  and  cheerfully  do  they  give  their  minds  to  scholastic 
instruction. 

"  Of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  prisoners  I  am  always  desirous 
to  report  very  careftdly,  and  to  mdie  no  statement  wluch  cannot 
be  supported  by  facts ;  and  it  is  with  very  great  satisfaction  that 
I  can  present  a  most  favourable  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
junior  boys  during  the  past  year." 
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He  farther  says.—  Schooii-inu,. 

"  The  system  of  education  is  simple  and  elementary,  but  quite  *"«»  *«. 
sufficient  to  prepare  the  mind  for  future  development,  and  to 
assist  in  its  mortJ  and  religious  cultivation." 

In  speaking  of  prisoners  recently  received,  and  who 
are  in  separate  confinement  in  the  probationary  ward,  he 
remarks : — 

"  They  have  attended  school  every  day  under  the  recent  regu- 
lations, instead  of  every  other  day,  which  is  not  without  great 
benefit  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  in  this  ward  is  very  much 
better  than  I  have  ever  known  it  before.  A  good  foundation  is  here 
laid  preparatory  to  their  being  transferred  into  the  other  warda" 

Industrial  Training. 
With   respect    to  combining  school   instruction   with  ^2!^^*^ 
agricultural   and  industrial    training  of   various    kinds,  indoitriia 
vmich  has  been  the  established  discipline  of  Parkhurst"t»in^ 
since  its  first  occupation  as  a  prison  in  1837,  it  is  satis- 
fectory  to  find  that  the  advantages  of  this  union,  as  the 
proper  basis  of  education  for  the  lower  classes,  are  now 
very  generally  recognized. 

Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttle  worth  observes  (Report  for  1841) 
that  "  an  orphan  or  deserted  child  educated  from  infancy 
to  the  age  of  12  or  14  in  a  workhouse,  if  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  only,  is  generally  unfitted  for 
earning  his  livelihood  by  labour.** 

Mr.  J.  C.  Symons,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  remarks  at  a  later  date,  that  **  next  to  religious 
and  moral  discipline,  and  the  entire  severance  of  the  child 
from  the  stigma  of  pauperism  and  the  adjuncts  of  a  work- 
house home,  is  the  importance  of  thoroughly  efficient 
industrial  occupation^ 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory  also  observes,  "If  you 
intend  a  child  to  be  an  industrious  member  of  society, 
you  must  train  him  up  iu  the  habits  of  industrious  labour 
suited  to  his  years,  thus  availing  yourself  of  that  precious 
principle  implanted  in  us  by  our  Creator,  which  is  implied 
m  the  injunction,  accompanied  by  a  promise,  *  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.' " 

Drill  Exeixisej  Sfc. 
It  has  been  frequently  objected  to  the  discipline  at  Park- 
hurst,  especially  by  those  who  have  never  visited  the  es- 
tablishment, that  it  is  of  too  military  a  character.    The  fact 
is  that,  excepting  as  regards  sufficient  drill  to  enable  the  pri- 
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soners  to  move  to  and  from  their  work  in  an  orderly  manlier^ 
and  to  establish  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness,  there  i& 
nothing  that  can  be  compared  or  assimilated  to  military 
discipline.  To  the  extent  to  which  it  does  form  an 
element  in  the  daily  routine,  I  consider  it  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage. 
BcmarkBonthe  There  also  cxists  an  impression,  arising  chiefly  from  th^ 
Sb^^.^  occasional  occurrence  of  attempts  to  escape,  or  the  com- 
mission of  isolated  serious  crimes  on  the  part  of  individual 
prisoners,  that  there  is  either  some  detect  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  discipline,  or  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
administered. 

Other  objections  arise  on  the  part  of  those  who  entertain 
the  opinion  that  juvenile  offenders  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  any  establishment  which  bears  the  name  of  a  prison  | 
and,  because  Parkhurst  is  called  a  PrisoUy  it  is  inferred 
that  the  discipline  must  be  such  as  is  generally  known  to 
be  in  force  in  other  places. 

The  best  corrective  to  these  impressions  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  an  inspection  of  the  establishment ;  for  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  my  conviction  that,  considering  the 
class  of  boys  who  are  there  congregated, — their  ages,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  combining  industrial  training  and 
instruction  with  penal  discipline^  designed  to  exercise  ^ 
deterring  influence  on  the  criminal  population^  the  pri-* 
son  is  folfiUing,  beyond  any  reasonable  expectation,  the 
objects  of  the  Government. 

If  it  were  to  be  determined  that  all  penal  features  should 
be  removed,  and  that  instruction  and  industrial  and  moral 
training  should  be  the  sole  objects,  "  the  family  system^ 
tried  at  Mettray  and  other  places,  might,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  advantageously  adopted.  One  instructor  to 
take  charge  of,  and  live  with,  each  family,  assisted  by 
pupil  teachers  from  other  schools,  or  selected  from 
amoDg^st  the  boys  themselves,  might  supersede  the 
necessity  of  employing  a  staff  of  oflScers  possessing  other 
qualifications. 

So  long,  however,  as  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  place  of 
penal  restraint  as  well  as  instruction,  these  modifications 
could  not  be  safely  introduced.  The  greatest  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  is  to  prevent  Parkhurst  prison,  or  any 
penal  school,  from  becoming  an  object  of  attraction,  and 
to  preserve  that  degree  of  distinction  which  should  mark 
the  difference  between  a  place  of  instruction  for  a  con- 
victed criminal,  as  compared  with  one  having  the  same 
object  for  the  honest  poor.     There  would  be  much  cause 
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fi)r  thankfulness,  and  less  numerous  claims  %r  admission 
into  such  establishments  as  Parkhurst,  if  the  earliest 
recommendations^in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  district 
industrial  schools  for  pauper  children  could  be  carried  into 
effect. 

On  this  important  subject  I  have  ventured  to  make 
some  further  observations  at  page  91* 

Expenses  of  the  Prison^  and  Earnings  of  the  Prisoners. 

The  total  cost  of  the  prison,  exclusive  of  buildings,  Expenses  and 
amounted    to    10,952/.  14^.  8rf.      After   deducting  the  ^^^ 
earnings  of  the  prisoners,  amounting  to  1,441/.  \\s.  8^rf., 
the  net  cost  of  the  prison  was  9>5 1 1/-  3^.    The  net  average 
cost  of  each  prisoner  was,  therefore,  only  16/.  185.  Srf. 


CONVICT  PRISON  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 

I  have  annexed  in  the  Appendix  plans  of  the  new  P<»toi<wrth 
prison  at  Portsmouth,  which  is  now  partly  occupied,  and  ^™^ 
will  shortly  be  entirely  completed.  The  disposition  of 
the  buildings  has  been  necessarily  regulated  by  the  con» 
ditions  of  a  site  of  very  limited  extent,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Plate  1 ;  but  by  conncctmg  the  wings  bv  a 
covered  passage,  placing  the  kitchen,  bakery,  and  other 
offices  between  the  wings  and  the  chapel  in  a  central 
position,  the  prison  as  a  whole  will  be  found  convenient 
for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  duties  and  routine. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  Plate  2,  that  the  principle  of  Cwistniction  of 
construction  is  similar  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  at 
Portland  and  Dartmoor.  The  cells  are  placed  in  4  tiers 
or  stories,  the  upper  ones  opening  on  galleries  ranged  on 
each  side  of  an  open  corridor.  Each  cell  is  7  feet  long, 
4  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high.  The  floors  are  of  slate,  and 
the  divisions,  fronts,  and  doors  are  of  corrugated  iron. 
They  are  ventilated  by  a  flue  in  the  external  wall,  by 
which  the  foul  air  escapes  into  a  large  flue  running  hon- 
zontally  in  the  roof,  and  finally  passes  through  an  open 
louvre  at  the  end  of  the  building.  These  louvre  openings 
are  so  arranged  that  the  one  to  windward  is  always  closed, 
whilst  the  one  to  leeward  is  open.  Other  louvres  are 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  buildings  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  foul  air. 

Fresh  air  is  freely  introduced  into  the  corridor,  during  Ventiiadon. 
the  summer,  by  open  doors  and  windows  ;  and  during  the 
winter  by  means  of  flues  brought  under  the  corridor  floor 
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from  the  exterior  on  each  side  of  the  building,  by  which 
the  air  is  conducted  to  a  warming  apparatus,  where  it  re- 
ceives a  due  degree  of  temperature,  and  is  then  freely 
discharged  into  ti^e  corridor.  From  thence  it  passes  into 
the  cells  by  an  opening  over  and  under  each  door.  These 
arrangements  wiA  be  seen  in  Plate  3. 

This  provision  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  cells, 
though  it  will  not  secure  all  that  can  be  desired  under 
every  possible  circumstance,  from  there  being  no  forcible 
extraction  of  the  foul  air,  or  the  means  of  propelling  the 
fresh  air  into  the  corridor,  does  practically  secure  all  that 
is  necessary,  considering  that  the  men  are  only  confined  in 
the  cells  during  the  night,  and  are  in  the  open  air  all  day. 

Whenever  the  atmosphere  is  in  motion,  which  is  the 
general  rule  in  this  climate,  a  very  effective  circulation 
through  the  corridor  and  cells  into  the  outer  air  is  found 
to  prevail,  and  the  excellent  state  of  health  maintained  in 
the  different  convict  establishments  is  a  proof  of  it. 

Ventilation  of  Rooms. 

v^iktion.of        Jn  Plate  6,  I  have  given  some  details  of  expedients 
"W^^**^      which   may  be  resorted  to  for  the  ventilation  of  large 
rooms,  some  of  which  have  been  tried  with  very  good 
effect  at  Dartmoor  Prison. 

Expedients  of  this  nature  would  be  well  adapted  for 
baiTacks  or  other  places  where  numbers  are  associated, 
and  where  it  would  be  an  object,  without  any  additional 
expense,  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  ventilation  to 
secure  the  health  of  the  occupants. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  allot  a  space  of  500  or  600 
cubic  feet  for  each  individual,  in  a  room  in  which  no 
provision  whatever  is  made  for  ventilation.  This,  though 
it  sounds  as  if  it  were  ample,  is  in  reality  a  very  inadequate 
allowance  of  air,  considering  that  it  has  to  last  for,  perhaps, 
10  or  12  hours.  But  half  the  space  would  be  sufficient 
if  some  arrangement  were  made  for  ventilation,  by  per- 
mitting the  foul  air  to  escape,  and  the  fresh  air  to  enter 
in  its  place. 

The  number  of  persons  who  could  be  accommodated 
in  a  room  might  then  be  more  properly  determmed  by 
the  area  required  for  their  convenience  on  the  floor, 
rather  than  by  the  cubic  contents  of  air  which  should  be 
appropriated  for  their  use. 
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COMPARATIVE  ABSTRACT  OF  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE 
YEARS  1851-2  and  1852-3. 

A  comparative  abstract  of  the  estimates  for  the  mainte-  ^^^^^^ 
nance  of  the  convict  prisons  for  the  years  1851-2  and  estunatesforthe 
1852-3  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  page  216,  which  shows  J^J^JT^ 
the  sums  taken  under  each  head  of  service  for  these  two 
years  ;  the  number  of  prisoners  for  which  there  is  accom* 
modation  in  each  establishment,  &c. 


DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  CONVICT  PRISONS. 

Were  it  not  that  there  may  be  advocates  of  a  purely  Reward  of  Cop- 
coercive  penal  discipline  I  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  J^^^SSr^^A- 
state  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  which  the  ment 
Government  have  in  view,  the  reward  of  the  well-conducted 
convict  is  as  essential  an  element  in  the  discipline  as  the 
punishment  of  such  as  persevere  in  misconduct. 

Lord  Stanley  thus  adverted  to  this  important  point  in 
his  Despatch  of  November  1842  :~ 

"  We  do  not,  however,  contemplate  a  state  of  things  in  which  LoidStanleyoii 
the  convict,  suffering  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  should  ever  !J2^?**" 
he  excluded  from  the  hope  of  amending  his  condition  by  blameless  yj^^^ 
Or  meritorious  behaviour,  or  from  the  fear  of  enhancing  the  hard- 
ships of  it  by  misconduct.     On  the  contrary,  to  keep  alive  an 
invigorating  hope  and  a  salutary  dread  at  every  stage  of  the 
progress  of  the  prisoner,  from  the  commencement  to  the  dose  of 
his  punishment,  appears  to  us  to  be  an  indispensable  pert  of  the  ^ 

discipline  to  which  he  should  be  subjected.  Further,  we  contem- 
plate the  necessity  of  subjecting  every  convict  to  successive  stages 
of  punishment,  decreasing  in  rigour  at  each  successive  step,  until 
he  reaches  that  ultimate  stage  in  which  he  shall  be  capable  of  a 
pardon,  either  absolute  or  conditional,  though  not  ever  entitled 
to  demand  the  indulgence  of  right.  It  is,  moreover,  our  opinion 
that  the  transition  from  one  stage  of  punishment  to  another  less 
severe,  should  be  withheld  from  any  convict  who  by  misconduct 
may  have  forfeited  his  claim  to  such  mitigation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  think  that  a  course  of  meritorious  or  blameless  conduct 
in  any  one  stage  should  entitle  the  convict,  in  any  future  stage  of 

Siis^bment,  to  such  proportionate  relaxation  of  the  severity  of 
condition  as  may  be  compatible  with  his  continuance  in  it ; 
and  that  such  good  conduct  shoidd  idtimately  have  a  fistvourable 
effect,  whenever  the  question  of  granting  a  pardon  may  be  ripe  for 
decision. 

"  I  should  leave  unnoticed  the  most  important  of  all  the  general 
principles  to  which  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  look,  so  far  aa 
respects  the  convict  himself  and  the  society  in  which  he  is  to  live, 
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Lord  Stanley  on  if  J  omitted  to  add,  that  we  anticipate,  from  a  systematic  course 
encourage-  ^£  moral  and  religious  instruction  which  the  congregation  of  the 
convicts  in  masses  will  afford,  the  means  of  applying  such  salutary 
influences  as  may  best  qualify  them  for  entering  on  the  temp- 
tations of  an  independent  course  of  life,  and  may  induce  them  to 
betake  themselves  to  industrious  and  useful  pursuits/' 


ments  to  con- 
victs. 


Principle  of 
discipline. 


Severity  of 
tran^^rtation. 


Bemarksof 
Mr.  KingsnuU 
on  the  severity 
of  the  present 
system* 


A  notice,  which  is  suspended  in  every  cell,  fully  ex- 
plains the  course  of  discipline  through  which  a  convict 
must  pass,  and  the  terms  which  are  prescribed  and  rigidly 
exacted  before  he  can  obtain  the  modified  freedom  of  a 
probationary  ticket-of-leave  in  a  distant  colony,  and  even- 
tually a  conditional  pardon.     See  Appendix,  page  126. 

It  is  in  the  experience  of  all  who  are  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  discipline,  and  have  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  feelings  of  the  convicts  regarding 
the  imprisonment  and  other  restrictions  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  that  a  sentence  of  transportation,  as  now  carried 
out,  is  in  a  more  severe  form  than  it  ever  was  in  former 
times. 

As  regards  its  severity  Mr.  Kingsmill,  than  whom  no 
one  has  had  more  enlarged  opportunities  of  observation, 
makes  the  following  remarks : — 

*'  With  all  these  advantages,  however,  transportation  now  aa* 
sumes  unquestionably  the  severest  form  yet  tried.  The  sentence 
henceforth  may  well  strike  terror  into  the  stoutest  heart,  divested 
as  it  is  of  well-known  chances  of  escape,  and  involviM  a  course 
of  previous  discipline,  penal  and  reformatory,  distasteml  beyond 
measure  to  criminals.  It  will  come  home  to  every  class  of  mind. 
There  is  a  surprising  diversity  of  feeling  amongst  prisoners  as  to 
the  comparative  degree  of  severity  belonging  to  the  several  sorts 
of  punishment ;  therefore  that  wluch  is  most  uniform  is  also  most 
unequal  in  its  pressure.  The  adventurous  young  criminal,  for  in- 
stance, and  all  who  have  no  friends  or  home,  make  very  light  of 
b^mg  sent  out  of  the  country ;  to  many,  indeed,  oi  this  dass  trans-> 
poirtation  has  been  an  object  of  desire,  as  giving  them  a  chance  of 
bettering  their  condition,  or  of  ambition,  as  the  completion  of 
their  education  in  crime ;  but  the  thought  in  such  an  one  of  being 
shut  up  by  himself  for  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  months  first,  having 
only  respectable  and  religious  persons  to  speak  to,  the  very  sort 
of  persons  he  has  been  fleeing  from  all  his  Ufe,  fills  him  with  dis- 
may. The  educated  and  well  brought  up,  desiring  concealment 
and  having  mental  resources,  can  bear  the  thought  of  sedusion 
for  a  while,  and  of  an  exile  to  follow  in  a  coimtry  where  he  is  not 
known ;  but  his  heart  sinks  within  him  when  he  hears  that  after 
the  ordeal  of  separate  confinement  he  is  to  be  worked  at  penal 
labour  in  a  convict  dress,  and  in  some  measure  exposed  to  public 
view.     Others  again,  and  perhaps  the  greater  part,  accustomed  to 
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labour,  and  contemplating  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Bemarki  of 
Vacation  whilst  in  prison,  could  bear  both  these  stages  of  disd-  ^^j^^°g"°^ 
pline  with  little  mental  or  bodily  suffering,  to  whom  removal  ^owpraiiSlat 
hom.  home  and  country  is  peerfectly  appalhng.     The  diversity,  ijtteaL 
therefore,  in  the  character  of  puniidmient  in  tiie  several  parts  of 
this  sdieme  of  probation  is  not  its  least  valuable  part.'' 

To  a  casual  observer  there  may  appear  to  be  fewer  of 
flie  forbidding  features  which  he  may  have  expected  to 
find,  or  considered  to  be  the  necessary  accompaniments  of 
tevere  discipline.  There  may  be  fewer  chains,  and  bolts, 
and  bars,  less  apparent  coercion,  and  no  symptoms  of 
Oppression  or  harshness;  there  may  be  more  cleanliness 
and  comfort  in  the  prisons,  better  clothing  and  diet  than 
he  expected :  but  if  he  remembers  the  daring,  reckless, 
and  dissolute  characters  of  many  of  the  convicts,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  what  he  sees  of  their  present  subdued  state, 
he  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  great  amount  of 
selMenial,  forbearance,  and  persevering  effort  exacted 
ftom  them  by  the  course  of  discipline  to  which  they 
are  subjected. 

•  The  majority  are  placed  in  circumstances  that  compel  ^^^^^^' 
them  to  contend  against  their  propensities  from  the  moment  present  system. 
they  enter  a  convict  prison  to  the  nour  of  their  embarkation. 
The  habit  of  self-control  and  submission  to  authority  thus 
acquired  and  persevered  in  is  not  without  its  advantage ; 
for  with  the  large  majority  the  force  of  habit  alone  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  strength  and  stability  to  good  resolutions,  and 
to  create  the  desire  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  employers. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  their  unceasing  efforts 
during  years  of  confinement  are  directed  to  the  attainment 
of  the  remote  object  of  being  transported  at  an  earlier 
period ;  the  disruption  of  all  their  social  ties  being  by 
comparison  far  less  to  be  dreaded  than  a  longer  continuance 
under  penal  discipline.* 

In  the  meantime  the  contentment  of  the  men,  their 
willing  industry,  and  the  absence  of  punishment  for  prison 
offences,  furnish  no  evidence  of  relaxed  discipline,  but  are 
attributable  to  its  being  framed  and  carried  out  by  the 
Government  on  just  principles,  and  to  its  being  firmly  and 
Considerately  administered  by  the  governors  and  oflBicers 
of  the  different  prisons. 

*  Up  to  a  recent  period,  remoral  from  the  cocmtry  might  safely-  be  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  deterring  elements  d  a  sentence  of  transportation,  bat  since  the  discorery  of 
|;old  in  Australia  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  majority  of  convicts  as  a  boon,  rather  than  a 
ponishment,  and  it  can  only  noir  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  means  of  disposing  of  the 
mea  titer  the  termination  of  their  imprisonment. 
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Association  of  Prisoners. 

^Smt  M^        With  respect  to  the  principle  of  the  discipline  as  now 

Tkmt  to  paUic  established,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  association 

▼oriw.  ^f  ^jjg  convicts  on  public  works  will  not  neutralize  all 

the  moral  advanta^s  which  may  have  been  gained  during 

twelve  months*  stnct  separation. 

In  former  Reports  I  have  stated  my  own  convictions  as 
to  the  necessity  of  enforcing  a  period  of  ^separate  confine- 
ment previously  to  carrying  out  a  term,  proportioned  to 
the  sentence,  in  association;  and  that  the  latter  stage,  from 
exposing  prisoners  to  many  of  the  temptations  which  they 
would  have  to  encounter  on  release  from  penal  restrictions, 
was  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  freedom  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  forbearance,  &c. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  the  following  testimony 
in  favour  of  this  principle  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Field,  the 
Chaplain  of  Reading  Gaol,  who  has  hitherto  stood  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  a  probationary 
period  in  association,  or  to  any  other  discipline  than  that  of 
strict  separate  confinement.  The  reverend  gentleman, 
speaking  of  the  system  of  convict  management,  in  a  recent 
very  interesting  work,*  makes  the  following  manly  avowal 
of  an  entire  change  of  his  opinion  on  this  point : — 

Bev*^  Ip^d  "  ^®  convict,  having  passed  the  appointed  term  in  separate 
on  tiie  mder  of  confinement,  is  removed  to  the  establishment  in  Portland  Island 
dificipline  now  (or,  it  may  be,  when  suitable  arrangements  are  made,  to  one  of 
P'*"'*^'  oiur  Dockyards),  to  labour  in  the  formation  of  the  harbour  of 

refuge,  or  on  some  public  work  There,  although  he  is  still 
imder  religious  instruction  and  very  judicious  superintendence, 
his  principles  and  the  reality  of  his  reformation  are  subjected  to 
a  severe  test.  He  is  assodated  with  other  convicts,  and,  afi  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  all  have  been  reclaimed,  he  meets  with 
many  temptations.  The  opinions  expressed  on  this  plan  before 
the  Select  Conunittee  of  tiie  House  of  Lords,  previously  to  its 
operation,  by  many  of  the  learned  Judges  of  the  land,  and  by 
most  persons  acquainted  with  penal  discipline,  were  very 
decidedly  adverse  to  its  adoption.  The  writer  himsdfy  when 
questioned  upon  the  subject^  deprecated  the  proposal  in  strong 
terms.  He  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  retract  them.  Neither 
had  others  nor  himself  then  learned  the  efficacy  of  separate 
imprisonment  to  the  extent  it  has  now  been  proved.  The  fear 
that  most  of  our  convicts  would  relapse  for  a  time,  although  many 
good  effects  of  former  discipline  would  be  permanent,  was,  he  is 
thankful  to  say,  unfounded.  The  author  has  received  from  time 
to  time  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  to  this  effect  from  the 


•  Field'6  Life  of  Howard. 
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hi^y  inteUigent    and    Christaan   men    who    superintend  the  Remarktofdie 
Portland  establishment    Many  letters  received  from  convicts  ^^-  ^*  ^^"^ 
have  been  of  the  most  pleasing  character ;  and  by  a  recent  visit  S^ible^S^ 
and  personal  converse  with  a  large  number  of  men,  he  became  pnmied. 
thoroughly  convinced  and  very  thankful  that  hie  former  appre- 
hensions were  not  realized/* 

Captain  Whitty,  late  Governor  of  Portland  Prison, 
speakmg  of  the  discipline  as  at  present  carried  out,  thus 
observes  in  his  Report  for  the  year  1850 : — 

"  I  would  b^  to  state  that,  from  my  observation  of  the  con-  c^  Whitty's] 
vidfl  at  Portland,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  following  remarki  <m  the' 
up  a  period  of  separate  confinement  of  sufficient  duration,  by  JSJSSdT^ 
associated  labour  on  the  public  works,  preparatory  to  granting 
to  them  the  advantages  of  a  ticket-of-leave,  is  working  well  both 
for  the  convicts  and  for  the  country. 

*'  The  subdued,  improved,  and  disciplined  state  in  which  the 
convicts  generally  arrive  at  Portland,  from  the  stage  of  separate 
confinement,  appears  to  be  an  admirable  preparative  for  their 
transfer  to  ihe  greater  degree  of  freedom  unavoidable  on  public 
works.  Those  convicts  who  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Portland  have  not  usually  indicated  any  falling  off  in  morals  or 
conduct,  but,  on  the  contrary,  several  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  men,  on  whose  conduct  the  comparative  degree  of  liberty 
hese  alluded  to  appeared  to  have  at  first  an  unfavourable  effect, 
have  afterwards  become  orderly  and  industrious,  and  content  to 
work  thdr  way  cheerfully  to  the  prospective  advantages  held  out 
to  convicts  of  that  character.'' 

Thus  pass  the  two  periods  of  penal  discipline  under  the 
terms  set  forth  in  the  notice,  and,  in  due  course,  the 
convict  is  landed  in  Van  Diemen's   Land  or  Western 
Australia  with  a  ticket-of-leave.     His  condition  in  the  Third  period  of 
third  period  of  probation  is  far  from  being  one  of  freedom  probati<m. 
from  restrictions. 

This  will  appear  on  perusal  of  the  regulations  inserted 
in  the  Appendix,  page  130,  which  are  sufficiently  stringent 
to  mark  with  great  distinctness  the  difference  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  ticketof-leave  holder  and  the  free  labourer  or 
em^ant. 

'Hie  condition  in  which  he  finds  himself  is  one  of  con-  Condition  of 
siderable  restraint ;  and  it  is  essential  to  his  safety  and  hoito^^^^^^ 
future  prospects  that  he  should  continue  to  exercise  the 
same  degree  of  circumspection  and  selfcontrol  that  enabled 
him,  when  under  penal  discipline  in  England,  to  obtain  the 
comparative  freedom  of  a  ticket-of-leave  in  a  remote 
colony. 

The  foregoing  will  convey  an  outline  of  the  principle  on 
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which  the  discipline  in  ttie  several  convict  priscms  is  now 
conducted ;  and  the  details  of  management  appear  in  the 
reports  on  the  respective  establishments. 

I  trust,  Sir,  that  experience  has  justified  the  expecta- 
tions which  were  formed  of  the  operation  of  such  a  system,, 
and  that  the  result  of  any  candid  inquiry  would  be,  that 
it  is  at  once  severe  and  deterring  in  its  general  character, 
reformatory  in  its  effects,  and  generally  calculated  ta 
secure  the  different  objects  of  the  Government. 


FAMILIES  OF  CONVICTS. 


families  of 
convicts. 


One  of  the  conditions  on  which  convicts  are  placed  in 
the  comparatively  advantageous  position  of  holders  oC 
tickets-of-leave  is,  that  they  should  agree  to  repay  from 
the  earnings  of  their  labour  in  the  colony  the  cost  of  theif 
conveyance  to  it ;  and  Earl  Grey  has  informed  the  Go- 
vernors abroad,  "that  it  is  the  intentionof  Government  that 
those  married  convicts  whose  conduct,  during  the  first 
two  stages  of  their  punishment,  has  been  such  as  to 
deserve  this  indulgence,  should  be  allowed  to  have  their 
wives  and  families  sent  out  to  join  them,  on  condition  thi^ 
half  the  expense  of  their  conveyance  is  provided  for,  either 
by  means  of  any  assistance  afforded  to  them  by  their 
friends,  or  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong,  or  else  by 
being  taken  as  an  advance  to  be  repaid  by  the  convicts 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  debt  incurred  by  their  own 
removal.** 

The  established  regulation  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  wives  and  families  of  ticket-of-leave  holders  may  be  sent 

coimected  with  out  to  them,  when  half  the  cost  of  the  passage  has  been  paid  by 
^^"^^^  ^        themselves,  or  by  their  Mends,  or  pa^i^hes  in  the  United  King- 
dom.    It  will  be  requisite,  however,  that  such  fisimilies  should  be 
supplied  with  sufficient  clothing  for  the  voyage,  at  their  own 
expense,  in  like  manner  as  aU  &ee  emigrants. 

"Any  sums  paid  by  convicts  to  the  Government  under  the 
preceding  regulations,  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  contributi^ 
towards  taking  out  their  fiimilies.*" 

It  is  also  intended  that  the  whole  of  the  money  repaid 
by  the  convicts  should  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
free  emigration.  With  a  view  further  to  promote  the  emi- 
gration of  the  families  of  convicts,  which  are  usually  la 


Begulation 


convicts 


♦  **  Under  the  present  regulations  the  wives  and  families  of  well-conducted  conyicti 
holding  tickets>of-leave  are  embarked  on  payment  of  1L  lOs,  for  a  wife :  the  same  6am 
for  every  child  above  14  years  old  ;  and  ZL  Xb§,  for  every  child  under  14  years  old.** 
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burden  upon  a  parish,  it  has  recently  been  enacted  (11  & 
12  Vict.  c.  110.  s.  5),  *  That  the  guardians  of  apy  union-or 

*  parish  may,  with  the  order  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and 

*  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  they  make  respecting 

*  the  emi^^ration  of  poor  persons,  render  assistance  in  the 

*  emigration  of  such  poor  persons,  irremovable  and  charge- 

*  able,  and  charge  the  cost  upon  the  common  fund  of  Sie 

*  union,  or  parish  where  there  is  no  union/  Mr.  Kingsmill 
makes  the  following  observations  on  the  subject  of  the 
&m]lies  of  convicts  : — 

.  ^That  the  expatriated  <x)]iyidv  if  well-conducted,  should  have  Bemarks  of 
his  wife  and   children  sent  to  him,  is,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  ^^'^^^^ 
lOanifesUy  of  the  last  importance,  both  as  regards  the  parties  ^conTicti. 
themselves  and  society  in  general     In  all  cases  the  disruption  of 
domestic  ties  for  a  lengthened  period  cannot  but  be  considered  as 
prejudicial  in  its  consequences.    The  wives  of  transported  convicts 
who  have  no  hope  of  joining  their  husbands  or  who  entertain  the 
fiJse  notion  generally  received  that  transportation  annuls  the 
marriage  conteu^  too  often  give  themselves  up  to  a  reddess  way 
of  living,  and  when  they  become  degraded  the  diildren  are  suffered 
to  grow  up.in  ignorance  and  vice,  to  be  a  charge  and  often  a  pest 
to  aodeij. 

"  Its  effects  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  ascertained  fact  of  1,586  children  of  convicts  being  in 
the  union  workhouses  in  one  year. 

"  It  is  fervently  hoped,  in  a  matter  so  evidently  affecting  the 
question,  of  crin^  and  pauperism  in  this  countiy,  as  wdl  as  the 
happ&eas  of  the  iimocent  fajnilies  of  the  condemned  and  banished, 
that  local  charity  will  meet  the  parochial  help  and  bounty  of 
Government,  and  that  the  repayment  of  the  sum  which  eveiy 
convict  will  have  to  make  for  h^  own  passage  out  before  he  can 
attain  to  thciprivil^fes  of  conditional  pardon,  will,  in  the  ease  of 
tiie  married,  upon  whom  unquestionably  the  sentence  in  all  its 
stages  presses  most  heavily,  be  considered  sufficient  without  the 
additional  part-payment  of  his  fEunily's  passage  out  also,  which 
may  render  it  too  distant  and  too  hopeless  to  answer  the  humane 
and  Christian  object  of  the  measure/' 

From  the  numerous  applications  made  by  convicts  to 
have  their  wives  and  families  sent  out  to  them  on  the 
terms  attached  to  this  privilege,  it  is  clear  that  the  men 
duly  appreciate  the  prospect  of  a  reunion  with  those  from 
whom  they  have  long  been  separated,  and  that  it  operates 
as  a  powerful  incentive  to  a  perseverance  in  good  conduct. 

A  Despatch  from  Governor  Fitzgerald,  bearing  upon 
this  point,  will  be  found  in  Appendix,  page  137- 
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PRISON  OFFICERS. 

Wion  dBioers.  In  order  to  obtain  the  objects  of  the  present  system  of 
convict  management,  the  leading  principle  of  which  is  cor- 
rective discipline  calculated  to  promote  the  reformation  of 
those  who  may  be  subjected  to  it,  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  officers  engaged  m  carrying  it  out  should  be  men  of 
good  moral  character,  and,  generally,  of  a  higher  grade  than 
has  hitherto  been  considered  necessary. 

The  good  effects  of  having  examples  before  the  con- 
victs  of  truthfulness,  sobriety,  and  a  steady  and  diligent 
discharge  of  their  duties  on  the  part  of  the  officers  superin- 
tending them  cannot  be  overrated;  for  with  a  great 
many  of  the  convicts  this  is  a  spectacle  the  very  reverse 
of  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  from  their 
earliest  years.  Any  one  who  has  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  very  wide  difference  between  the  class  of  officers 
now  employed  in  prisons  and  the  turnkeys  of  former  times 
cannot  tail  to  be  greatly  struck  with  it.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  me  to  believe  tiiat  it  is  not  only  in  the  Government 
establishments  that  this  beneficial  change  has  taken  place, 
but  that  it  will  be  equally  found  in  most  of  the  county 
and  borough  prisons. 

With  reference  to  prison  officers  generally,  Mr.  Kingsmill^ 
the  Chaplain  of  Pentonville  Prison,  states  : — 

Bev.lfr.Kings-  '^  A  good  selection  of  subordinate  officers  is  a  matter  of  first 
mill's  pemarks  importMice  in  a  prison.  Upon  them  rests  the  carrying  out  the 
SiootT*  details  of  daily  discipline.     They  come  into  closest  contact  with 

the  prisoner.  Their  character  is  studied  and  known  by  the 
priscmer.  The  officer  may  altogether  misjudge  the  character  of 
the  prisoner;  but  the  latter,  with  little  to  distract  thought, 
forms  in  general  a  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  character  of  his 
superior,  even  of  his  habits  of  life  outside  the  prison  walls. 

^  A  high-principled  officer  of  the  lowest  rank  is  a  constant 
daily  lesson,  therefore,  to  the  prisoner,  and  an  example  of  what 
may  be  attained  in  humble  Hfe.  He  becomes  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  direct  means  used  for  tiie  instruction  and  reformation  of  the 
prisoner.  The  superiority  of  his  moral  character,  his  fidelity  to 
his  trust,  his  zeal  and  strict  attention  to  his  superior's  commands, 
ensure  respect  for  the  prisoner,  and  prompt  obedience  to  his  own 
orders,  whilst  the  gentleness  of  his  voice  and  manner  will  often 
win  his  regard.  Prisoners  know  well  the  necessity  of  strict 
discipline.  If  well  disposed  they  feel  the  comfort  of  it ; — to  them 
it  is  protection.  But  necessary  strictness  is  one  thing ;  harshness 
of  manner  in  the  officer  is  another.  The  first  is  what  the  law 
requires ;  the  second  is  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  an  officer  ill* 
instructed  in  his  duty.  Protected  by  the  former,  and  fireed  from 
the  irritation  of  the  latter,  the  prisoner  ceases  to  regard  hia 
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puiuBfament  as  a  thing  against  which  he  must  straggle  and  revolt ;  Ber Jlr. 
and,  if  opportunity  occurs,  escape  from.     It  becomes  in  a  measure  Jjf^JJ^ 
reformatory,  and  facilitates  the  access  of  the  teaching  of  religion  oOcen. 
to  the  heart'' 

And  with  respect  to  officers  engaged  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  prisoners  associated  in  working  parties,  Cap- 
tain Knight,  Governor  of  Portland,  observes  : — 

"  To  render  an  officer  capable  and  efficient  for  the  duties  here  Ctpt  Kni^i 
required  of  him,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  that  he  should  be  ®**?*"'^^I^ 
master  of  the  discipline  and  interior  arrangements  of  an  ordinary  P™^ 
prison  in  all  its  details  ;  he  must  have  in  addition  a  knowledge 
or  at  least  a  great  readiness  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  method 
of  conducting  works  of  various  kinds  ;  the  use  and  management  of 
machineiy ;  he  must  besides  be  able  to  maintain  strict  discipline  in 
any  working  party  placed  under  his  charge,  and  that  too  without 
any  harshness  or  severity,  so  as  at  aU  times  to  command  the  free 
and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  prisoners. 

"  The  position  of  a  warder  in  charge  of  a  working  party  of  pri- 
soners, being  as  they  are  in  a  comparative  state  of  freedom  on  the 
^pen  works  of  Portland,  is  one  presenting  no  ordinary  difficulty. 
Should  he  fidl  to  maintain  a  strict  discipline,  he  at  once  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  superior  officers,  and  thus  renders  his  own 
inefficiency  apparent :  should  he  exercise  undue  harshness  or 
severity,  he  fiuls  in  obtaining  the  willing  performance  of  their 
work  from  the  prisoners  imder  his  charge;  and  this  is  imme- 
diately discovered,  as  a  record  is  kept  of  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed by  each  party  separately,  which,  in  the  case  of  all  stone 
quarried,  is  actually  weighed  or  mea8iu*ed. 

"  The  warder  has  also  to  keep  a  record  o^  and  report  to  the 
GJovemor  weekly,  the  character  of  each  prisoner  while  at  work  ; 
every  fiuslity  is  given  to  the  prisoners  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
ihe  report  thus  made  of  them ;  and  as  it  very  materially  affects 
their  general  interests,  and  the  gratuities  placed  to  their  credit^ 
they  ^dom  fail  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it,  their 
observation  being  generally  keen  enough  to  discern  the  character 
they  themselves,  as  compared  with  their  fellow  prisoners,  are 
entitled  to  ;  should  they  find  that  justice  is  not  strictly  and  im- 
partially rendered  them,  their  discontent  is  soon  evinced,  and 
oomplamts  are  at  once  made.  Nor  can  the  warder  shelter  him- 
self, in  a  careless  performance  of  his  duties  over  the  prisoners 
at  work,  by  reporting  all  generally,  or  any  portion  of  them» 
better  than  they  deserve  ;  for  the  amount  of  work  performed  by 
"his  party  will  at  once  show  the  correctness,  or  the  contrary,  of 
his  report 

"  I  cannot  imagine  any  position  in  which  the  ability  and  con- 
duct (rf  a  prison  officer  would  be  more  severely  tested,  as  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  here  placed  form  a  most  perfect 
criterion  of  bis  real  worth. 

"A  much  greater  amount  of  firmness,  judgment,  and  discretion 
28  required  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  officers  in  charge  of  prisoners 
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employed  beyond  the  walls  ihan  would  suffice  in  an  ordinary 
prison,  even  on  a  larger  scale,  where  the  duties  of  an  inferi(»r 
officer  may  become  comparatively  a  regular  routine,  which  can 
not  be  the  case  in  establishments  such  as  this,  where  such  officers 
must  often  be  thrown  on  the  resources  of  their  own  judgment, 
tact,  and  discretion." 

Captain  Gambier,  also,  speaking  of  officers  employed 
on  public  works,  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

"  I  consider  that  a  prison  officer  employed  on  public  worics 
should  possess  £Eir  different  qualifications  to  one  who  is  an  officer 
in  a  dose  prison.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Dartmoor^ 
where  he  will  be  employed  in  charge  of  convicts  on  the  open 
moor,  cutting  turf,  or  superintending  the  operations  of  reclaiming 
the  land.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  exercise  the  greatest  vigilance,  activity,  and  intelligenoe, 
in  seeing  that  his  men  are  properly  distributed  at  their  w(»dky 
and  in  taking  care  to  keep  them  all  in  view.  The  class  of  men 
who  are  the  best  qualified  for  such  duties  are  pensioned  non- 
commissioned officers,  because,  fix)m  their  previous  habits,  th^ 
not  only  exercise  a  watchftil  vigilance  over  their  different  gangs^ 
but  are  also  obedient  to  any  instructions  they  may  receive." 


Embarkation 
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EMBARKATION  AND  CONDUCT  OF  CONVICTS 
DURING  THE  VOYAGR 

The  accounts  received  from  the  Surgeons-Superinten- 
dent and  the  Religious  Instructors  of  the  conduct  of  the 
men  during  the  different  voyages  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  very  satisfactory. 

The  following  are  extracts  : — 

From  Mr.  Mose,  Religious  Instructor  of  the  "Minden" 
convict  ship : — 

"  Fremantle,  Western  Australia^ 
"  22  October  1851. 

"  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  on  board  the  *  Minden '  was  most  orderly,  correct,  and 
exemplary  to  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  all  have  now  disem- 
barked cheerful  and  healthy,  with  an  evident  disposition  to 
conduct  themselves  creditably.  Many  have  already  been  hired 
into  service,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  aU  obtaining  engagements. 

"The  first  70  men  whom  I  brought  out  in  the  *Scindia* 
18  months  ago  with  Captain  Henderson,  set  a  most  praiseworthy 
example  of  steadiness  to  the  ticket-of-leave  men  who  have  since 
followed,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  good  accounts  from  all  parts 
of  the  colony  of  the  orderly  behaviour  and  industry  of  the  m^i 
in  the  employment  of  the  colonists.  I  shall  be  very  much 
deceived  indeed  if  the  *  Minden '  men  do  not  keep  up  a  similar 
good  character." 
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From  Mr.  Le  GraAd,  Surgeon- Superintendent  of  the  Extwcui 
*^ Marion '^  convict  ship:—  bSJST"' 

"  Swan  River,  Western  Australia,      Imtructow,  &c. 
"  Februaiy  7,  1852. 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  favourably,  on  the  whole, 
of  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  4,  3  of 
whom  had  their  tidcets-of-leave  withheld  for  the  present. 

"  It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  here  that  the  intro- 
duction di.  convicts  has  been  of  the  most  material  advantage  to 
the  colony, — in  fact,  the  means  of  preventing  its  being  totally 
deserted  by  the  settlers.'' 

From  Mr.  Wallis  Barr,  Religious  Instructor  on  board 
ihe  "  Pyrenees  "  convict  ship : — 

"  At  Sea,  on  board  the  '  Pyrenees,'  on  passage 
"  from  Fremantle  to  Angiers. 

"  Previous  to  my  leaving  Western  Australia,  after  I  last  wrote 
to  you,  I  visited  several  of  the  ticket-of-leave  holders  who  accom- 
panied me  in  the  '  Pyrenees,'  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  colonists  who  most  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  convicts  was  being  changed  through  the  good  conduct  of 
the  men  by  the  '  Pyrenees.' 

"  As  a  proof  of  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  masters  with  the 
conduct  of  the  men,  one  former  paid  in  my  presence  to  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  a  sum  presumed  to  be  sufficient  to  convey  out  the 
wife  and  two  young  children  of  one  of  the  men  in  his  employ,  in 
order  that  he  might  attach  him  permanently  in  his  service,  so 
highly  was  he  pleased  with  his  conduct." 


DISPOSAL  OF  CONVICTS. 


Under  any  system  of  convict  management,  it  is  of  the  Di«pp«a  of 
highest  importance  to   all  the  interests   concerned  that  ^^^^^ 
there  should  be  some  satisfactory  means  of  disposing  of 
or  assisting  the  best-conducted  men  on  their  release  from 
penal  restrictions. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  a  ticket-of-leave  in  Van  Diemen's 
Lana  or  Western  Australia  has  furnished  these  means. 

There  appears  reason  to  believe  that,  apart  from  the  ^^^ 
arguments  which  may  be  made  use  of  against  the  prin-  colonies. 
ciple  of  the  mother  country  sending  to  a  particular  colony 
those  criminals  whom  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  from 
her  shores,  the  deportation  of  convicts  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  colonies  to 
which  they  have  been  sent. 

As  regards  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  I 
annex  in  the  Appendix,   page  139,  an    extract  from  a 
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Despatch  from  Sir  W.  Denison,  dated  14th  July  1851, 
in  which  he  states  generally  the  feeling  which  prevails 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony  in  reference  to  the 
admission  of  convicts. 

Respecting  the  number  for  whom,  in  his  opinion,  there 
would  be  employment,  His  Excellency,  in  a  Despatch 
dated  August  21,  1851,  also  states: — 

^^^froj^  "  The  Comptroller-General,  in  his  Report,  brings  forward  addi- 
^J^l^^^jjj^^^  tional  evidence  to  prove  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  sufficient 
to  absorb  at  least  2,000  men  in  the  course  of  12  months  ;  and  he 
says  most  correctly  that  in  this  he  has  imderstated  rather  than 
overstated  the  number  which  has  been  required  in  order  to  supply 
the  current  wants  of  the  colony." 

♦  ♦•♦•♦ 

"  From  what  I  have  said,  your  lordship  will,  I  think,  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  supply  of  2,000  men  per  annum,  whidi 
has  only  just  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  present 
and  past  years,  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  colony 
for  the  next  few  years.  I  am  confident  that  ample  employment 
will  be  found  for  a  greater  number,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
colony  will  suffer  materially,  should  I  be  obliged  to  postpone  the 
construction  of  various  public  works  for  want  of  labour  to  cany 
them  out." 

So  far  as  the  public  feeling  can  be  judged  of  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  services  of  ticket-of-leave  holders 
are  sought,  there  would  appear  no  indications  of  aversion 
to  the  reception  of  convicts,  but  the  reverse. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Geddes, 
Surgeon- Superintendent  of  the  "  ComwalP  convict  ship, 
bears  upon  this  point : — 

Extract  from  a  "  London,  February  19,  1852. 

^^^  "On  the  11th  of  June  the  'Cornwall^  anchored  off  Hobart 

Town,  We  soon  learned  that  petitions,  to  be  forwarded  to  Her 
Maj^ty's  Government,  praying  that  no  further  importation  of 
convicts  into  the  colony  should  take  place,  were  at  that  time  being 
prepared.  Some  doubts  were,  therefore,  entertained  as  to  thekind 
of  reception  that  might  be  experienced  by  the  men  just  arrived  in 
the  *  ComwalL' 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  from  this  date,  an  advertisement 
was  inserted  in  the  public  papers  stating  that  the  ticket-of-leave 
men  on  board  the  *  Cornwall '  would,  on  a  certain  day,  be  ready 
to  be  hired  by  persons  who  might  require  their  servicea  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  specified,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  a£ 
those  persons  who  thought  that  the  prisoners  would  not  be 
allowed  to  land,  crowds  of  the  colonists  found  their  way  on  board 
the  '  Cornwall,'  and  were  actually  contending  with  each  othw  who 
should  have  the  priority  in  selecting  the  men  whom  they  wi^ed 
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to  engage.  The  greater  number  were  in  a  short  time  hired  and 
conveyed  from  the  ship  in  charge  of  the  parties  who  had  engaged 
them. 

(Signed)  "W.Geddk,  M.D." 

The  following  copy  of  a  despatch  from  Sir  W.  Denison 
affords  favourable  evidence  with  reference  to  the  general 
character  and  behaviour  of  the  ticket-of-leave  holders,  as 
regards  Van  Diemen's  Land : — 

"  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Government  House,      S®^ff*SJ??*™ 
«  My  Lord,  "  October  11,  1851.  birw.i>eiusoa 

"  I  FORWARD  herewith  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  George 
Hull,  an  old  officer  of  the  Commissariat  department,  who  was  for 
some  years  in  charge  of  the  department  in  this  colony.  He  is  a 
colonist  of  old  standing,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Hobart  Town, 
and  the  accuracy  of  any  statements  made  by  him  may  be  per- 
fectly depended  upon. 

"  Mr.  Hull  has  apparently  been  induced  to  write  this  letter  by 
the  statements  which  he  haa  seen  in  various  English  newspapers, 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  population  of  this  colony  ;  and 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  your  Lordship  a  document 
containing  such  conclusive  evidence  that  in  many  instances  the 
change  of  circmnstances  induced  by  transportation  has  led  to  a 
change  of  conduct,  at  all  events  on  the  part  of  the  convict,  and 
we  may  fairly  hope  that  this  will  be  the  first  step  to  a  chai^  of 
heart  and  principle. 

*'  I  can  testify  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  these  are  but  few 
amongst  hundreds  of  instances  of  similar  changes  that  have  taken 
place. 

"  I  have,  &c. 
'<  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,         (Signed)         "  W.  Denison." 
&c        &c.        &c." 

"  Having  understood  that  jour  Excellency  is  anxions  to  inform  Extract  from 
yourself  of  the  social  habits  and  general  condact  and  character  of  the  Mr.  Hull's 
smaU  tenant  farmers  and  others,  which  make  up  tlie  labouring  com-  '^'^^er. 
munity  in  this  colony,  I  have  mach  pleasure  in  doing  mjself  the  honour 
of  submitting  the  following  statement  as  to  the  district  in  which  I  reside, 
and  as  the  result  of  my  experience  of  upwards  of  32  years  residence  in 
this  colony,  during  twenty  of  which  I  have  acted  as  a  magistrate  of  the 
territory. 

"  For  the  moral  character  and  welfare  of  this  beautiful  country,  few, 
if  any,  can  have  so  great  and  dear  an  interest  at  stake,  from  the  large 
family  and  descendants  which  have  grown  up  around  me,  and  from  being 
myself  a  landed  .proprietor  therein.  From  those  causes,  therefore,  I 
anxiously  trust  that  my  statements  will  have  some  effect  towards  dis* 
pelling  the  absurd,  unequalled,  and,  I  may  say,  monstrous  calumnies 
which  have  been  widely  circulated  against  us,  until  Van  Diemen's  Land 
18  become  a  reproach  to  the  whole  world,  in  place  of  being  an  honour, 
which  it  truly  is,  to  Great  Britain  and  Her  Mf^esty's  Government. 

^  There  are  only  12,900  male  convicts  in  the  whole  bland,  and  10,700 
of  them  are  usually  employed  as  domestic  and  farm  servants,  wherein, 
they  conduct  themselves  as  honestly,  soberiy,  and  industriously  as  the 
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unconvicted  farm  and  other  serrants  do  in  £ngland  ;  and  I  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  were  there  10,000  more  convicts  availaUe 
they  would  be  hired  in  a  very  short  time  by  the  settlers.** 

Although  the  question  of  thus  disposing  of  convicts  ia 
one  on  which  there  will  be  a  diversity  of  feeling  and  very 
strong  opinions,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to 
remove  all  doubt  that,  under  proper  arrangements,  it  may 
be  made  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  colonies. 

Now  that  convicts  are  subjected  to  a  long  course  of 
industrial  training,  I  believe  that  so  favourable  an  eflfect 
is  produced  on  the  characters  of  the  majority  that,  taken 
as  a  body,  they  will  be  found  more  useful  in  a  colony 
where  there  exists  an  adequate  demand  for  cheap  labour^ 
than  an  equal  number  of  free  emigrants  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately from  our  large  towns  and  country  districts.  The 
experience  already  gained  bears  me  out  in  this  opinion. 

Still,  however,  there  will  be  many  colonists  who,  as  Sir 
W.  Denison  explains  in  his  Despatch  of  the  14th  July 
1851*,  either  on  principle  or  from  iqterested  motives^ 
arising  from  a  desire  to  keep  up  the  price  of  labour,  will 
oppose  transportation  in  any  form,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances.  It  may,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  consider,  whether 
any  steps  can  be  taken  for  securing  the  permanency  of  so 
advantageous  an  outlet  as  is  afforded  by  the  present  system 
of  transporting  criminals  to  one  or  other  of  Her  Majesty's 
colonies,  either  for  probation  on  Public  Works  or  in  the 
condition  of  holders  of  tickets-of-leave. 


DUftculties  in 
r  colony. 


NEW  COLONIES. 

All  who  have  had  any  experience  well  know  the  great 
difficulties  which  are  inseparable  from  the  formation  of  a 
new  colony.  For  a  long  period  the  entire  energies  of  the 
first  colonists,  and  all  their  resources,  are  directed  to  making 
provision  for  their  own  individual  necessities. 

It  is  not  until  these  are  provided  for  that  roads,  wharfs, 
harbours,  bridges,  &c.,  are  thought  of,  and  then  the  means 
of  executing  them  are  for  many  years  insufficient ;  the  tide 
of  emigration  is  checked  in  consequence,  and  the  progress 
of  the  colony  is  retarded.  If,  in  anticipation  of  this,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  extending  the  remoter  limits  of 
existing  settlements,  or  giving  the  assistance  of  convict- 
labour  in  aid  of  jprivate  enterprise  in  the  formation  of  new 
colonies,  the  different  interests  concerned  might  be  ade- 

•  See  Appendix,  page  139. 
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quately  provided  for,  and  advantages  secured  which  could  oifflcnhies  in 
scarcely  be  obtained  by  other  means,  ocS^f  *  ^^ 

Experience  of  these  difficulties  has  doubtless  led  to  a 
remark  which  is  often  heard,  that  convicts  should  be  the 
pioneers  of  civilization. 

As  a  first  step  to  making  suitable  provision  for  the  ap- 
plication of  convict  labour  to  such  purposes,  it  would 
appear  desirable  to  have  in  hand  an  infant  colony,  con- 
taining  within  its  limits  the  elements  of  future  greatness, 
and  to  execute  at  different  points,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  out  of 
colonial  funds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  lands  or  other 
sources,  such  great  works  as  might  on  competent  autho- 
rity be  deemed  to  be  essentially  necessary. 

Within  a  limited  number  of  years  the  Government 
would  be  released  from  any  direct  expenditure  or  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  the  execution  of  works,  but  the  colony 
would  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  ensure  a  demand 
for  cheap  labour.  ^ 

Advantage  of  Convict  Labour  in  a  New  Colony. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
in  the  establishment  of  any  colony  by  convict  labour, 
however  imperfectly  it  may  have  been  applied  in  former 
times.  Sir  W  •  Denison  thus  adverts  to  the  subject  in  a 
Despatch  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  15th  November,  1848: — 

"  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  report,  I  will  attempt  to  bring  Sir  W>  Den- 
before  your  Lordship  such  a  statement  of  the  advantages  which  J^^J^JJ^l 
the  colony  has  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  convicts,  as  well  tages  which 
as  the  disadvantages  imder  which  the  colonists  are  now  laboiuing  Van  Diemen's 
-from  the  same  cause,  as  will  afford  sufficient  daia  for  some  posi-  Jj^j^^jm 
tive  conclusion  n&  to  the  amount  to  be  contributed  from  the  oonyict  Jahov. 
British  Treasury  towards  the  revenue,  in  order  that  this  long- 
agitated  question  may  be  at  once  set  at  rest  by  a  positive  decla- 
ration on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.     First,  then, 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  whidi  the  colony  has  derived,  and 
does  derive,  from  the  presence  of  the  convicts :    on  comparing 
the  aspect  of  this  colony,  whose  existence  dates  back  only  about 
forty-five  years,  with  that  of  colonies  of  far  older  date,  settled 
under  different  circumstances,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which  is  manifested  every- 
where.    The  houses  in  the  towns  are  well  built  of  stone  or  brick ; 
the  streets  are  well  kept ;  the  roads  are  remarkably  good ;  the 
whar&  and  public  buildings  show  evidence  of  a  lai^  outlay  of 
labom:.   In  the  coimtry  districts  the  houses  of  the  settlers  are  well 
buUt,  the  inns  and  houses  of  public  entertainment  are  large  and 
commodious  ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  general  aspect  of  ease  and  afflu- 
ence throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.     If  inquiry 
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be  made  as  to  the  original  conditions  of  the  persons  who  have 
been  able  to  sink  so  much  capital  in  buildings,  &c.,  which  yield 
no  return,  it  will  be  foimd  that  in  very  few  instances  did  these 
bring  any  amount  of  capital  into  the  country.  The  whole  of  this 
has  been  the  product  of  the  labour— of  whom  ?  of  the  convicts. 
Without  the  cheap  labour  so  freely  and  lavishly  furnished,  Van 
Diemen's  Land  would  now  have  been  in  a  state  of  poverty  ap- 
proximating to  Western  Australia,  instead  of  exhibiting  those 
indications  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which  are  evidenced  by  an 
import  and  export  trade  amoimting  to  upwards  of  1,200,0002. 
per  annum,  and  which  is  daily  increasing  and  assuming  a  more 
healthy  and  substantial  appearance.  This  is  the  residt  of  the 
convict  system  in  past  years.  What  is  the  case  at  present? 
There  are  all  together  about  24^,000  convicts  in  the  colony,  of 
whom  about  7,000  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  the  re- 
maining 17,000  compose  about  three  fourths  of  the  working  class ; 
the  whole  of  which,  by  the  census,  would  appear  to  amoimt  to 
about  24,000.  The  presence  of  these  convicts,  who  supply  the 
labour-market  at  a  cheap  rate,  keeps  down  the  price  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  as  compared  with  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia.  Here  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  vary  from  9Z.  to 
\2l,  per  annum.  In  those  colonies  they  range  from  18Z.  to  24Z. ; 
and  the  same  proportion,  or  nearly  so,  holds  good  in  the  wages 
of  mechanics  and  artisans.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  said  that 
a  saving  of  9i.  per  annmn,  on  an  average,  is  made  in  the  wages 
of  every  one  of  the  working  class  in  this  colony ;  and  as  this  class 
contains,  as  before  stated,  24,000  individuals,  the  saving  to  the 
employers  of  labour  amounts  all  together  to  216,000^." 

A  colony  having  in  the  first  instance  profited,  in  the 
development  of  its  resources,  by  convict  labour ^  and  sub- 
sequently by  a  supply  of  cheap  labour^  at  a  period  when 
there  was  not  sufficient  prosperity  or  capital  to  induce 
emigration  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale,  would  pro- 
bably reach  a  state  when  the  further  reception  of  convicts 
in  any  form  would  be  opposed,  as  it  has  been  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  more  recently  to  some  extent  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  This,  however,  tends  rather  to  show  the 
importance  of  making  timely  provision  for  such  a  contin- 
gency than  the  difficulty  or  impracticability  of  doing  so. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  evils  which  have  accom- 
panied these  evident  advantages,  I  think  they  may  be 
fairly  stated  to  have  been  the  result  of  circumstances  the 
recurrence  of  which  need  not  be  anticipated ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  Van  Diemen  s  Land  has  passed  through  an 
ordeal  which,  with  the  experience  now  obtained,  may  be 
averted  in  any  future  attempts ;  there  appears,  however, 
great  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  these  evils  to  the 
extent  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them. 
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Sir  W.  Denison,  in  a  Despatch  addressed  to  Earl  Grey, 
dated  21st  August  1851,  observes  as  follows:  — 

"In  my  confidential  Despatch,  dated  31st  August  1850,  I  have  Extract  finom  a 
gone  fully  into  the  question  of  the  moral  effect  produced  by  §J^?*DraiS 
transportation  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony ;  and  the  more 
I  see  of  these  inhabitants,  and  the  more  accurate  knowledge  I 
obtain  of  the  character  of  those  who  occupy  the  continent  of 
Australia,  the  more  convinced  am  I  that  we  occupy  relatively  to 
them  a  very  high  station." 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


In   my  last   Report   I  stated   that  the  experiment  of  Western 
aflTording  the  assistance  of  convict  labour  m   Western  -^"**'*^ 
Australia,  so  far  as  it  had  been  tried,  appeared  to  have 
been  successful.     All  the  intelligence  that  has  since  been 
received  from  the  colony  confirms  the  favourable  view  I 
was  then  enabled  to  take  of  that  measure. 

This  colony  had  been  long  struggling  with  difficulties, 
which  the  colonists  by  their  own  unaided  means  had  not 
the  most  distant  hope  of  surmounting,  and,  therefore,  it 
was,  that,  overcoming  all  the  prejudices  which  had  so  long 
existed  against  the  admission  of  convicts,  they  petitioned 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  formation  of  a  penal 
settlement  in  the  colony. 

Its  former  lamentable  condition,  and  the  change  that 
has  been  wrought  in  it  by  the  aid  of  convict  labour  in  the 
development  of  its  resources,  cannot,  I  think,  be  better 
indicated  than  by  the  extract  fix)m  the  "  Western  Australian 
Magazine,"  a  publication  which  made  its  first  appearance 
in  October  last,  which  is  inserted  in  Appendix,  page  143. 

Governor  Fitzgerald  concurs  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
writer  in  the  Magazine  above  alluded  to,  of  the  cause  of 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

In  a  Despatch  addressed  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  30th 
April  1851,  after  submitting  a  statistical  statement  for  the 
past  year,  he  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

**  This  statement,  my  lord,  bespeaks  a  degree  of  progress  and  Extract  from 
prosperity  unexampled  heretofore  in  this  colony,  more  especially  De^wtch  of 
so  in  commerce,  shipping,  and  agriculture  in  some  small  degree.     ^^^^^^^^' 

"  It  cannot  be  quesi5)ned  for  a  moment  that  the  important  ^^^'^^ 
changes  introduced  by  the  measures  of  your  lordship  in  making 
this  a  penal  settlement,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  -wish  of 
the  settlers  at  large,  accompanied  as  it  has  been  so  judiciously,  by 
a  corresponding  amount  of  free  labour,  then  and  now  so  mudb 
wanted,  has  contributed  largely  to  these  desirable  results."' 
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In  the  Appendix,  page  148,  will  be  found  a  return 
showing  that  the  accommodation  now  existing  in  Western 
Australia  is  for  550  prisoners. 


Expenses  of 
Traaqxyrtation. 


Number  of  con- 
victs sent  to  the 
Anstralian 
colonies. 


Amount  of 
Estimates  for 
1852-53. 


Estimates  for 
c<mTict  ex- 
penses in  Van 
Diemen's  Land, 
&c. 


Gkeat  Britain. 

IRBI.AIID. 

Males.             Females. 

'Male*. 

Females.' 

938             334 

Nil 

134 

817            490 

699 

515 

1,476            377 

686 

606 

1,808             360 

575 

200 

1,668             422 

310 

432 

EXPENSES  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

With  a  view  to  the  further  consideration  of  any  measures 
affecting  the  number  of  convicts  annually  transported,  and 
the  expenses  incurred,  the  following  statement  will  afford 
some  data  for  calculation. 

The  number  of  convicts  sent  to  the  Australian  colonies 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  1847  to  1851,  both 
years  inclusive,  has  been  as  follows : — 


1847  - 

1848  - 
1849 

1850  - 

1851  - 

For  purposes  of  calculation  the  annual  average  for 
Great  Britain  may  be  taken  at  1,300  males  and  450 
females,  together  1,750. 

From  Ireland  about  600  males  and  400  females  are 
also  annually  sent  out,  raising  the  average  number  who 
are  so  disposed  of  to  2,750,  of  which  1,900  are  males, 
and  850  are  females. 

The  estimates  for  1852-53  for  services  connected  with 
the  transportation  of  convicts  amount  to  the  gross  sum  of 
101,041/-,  which  provides  for  the  removal  of  3,100  males 
and  800  females  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to^ 
Australia,  and  of  800  to  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar, 

Deducting  the  probable  expense  devoted  to  the  latter 
service,  there  might  remain  about  95,000/.,  as  the  amount 
required  for  the  removal  of  3,900  convicts,  or  24/.  per  head. 

The  estimates  for  convict  expenses  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  Western  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales,  amounti 
to  188,744/.:  viz.— 

£ 
New  South  Wales         -        -  7,600 

Western  Australia    -  -        78,100 

Van  Diemen's  Land    -  -       108,044 


Total    -      .  £  188,744 
The  number  transported  does  not  reach  3,000  annually. 
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If  under  any  circumstances  a  change  of  system  were  Addhioiud 
forced  on  the  Government,  by  which  the  number  sentenced  ^SSroor^^ 
or  to  be  removed  by  transportation  was  greatly  diminished,  ^'^^ 
the  only  alteration  in  the  present  regulations  that  would 
be  required,  would  be,  an  extension  of  the  average  period 
of  detention  from  3  to  about  4  years. 

The  accommodation  existing  at  Gibraltar  and  Bermuda, 
with  such  amount  as  might  be  available  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  together  with  the  convict  prisons  at  home,  would 
probably  provide  for  any  accumulation  that  might  be  the 
result  of  such  a  modification  of  the  existing  arrangements. 

As  regards  the  expense  of  any  plan  for  diminishing  the 
number  to  be  transported,  there  is  no  question  that  it 
woidd  be  a  measure  of  economy. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DISTRICT  PRISONS. 

Few  persons  beyond  those  whose  duties  bring  them  into  Dwtnctprisoni. 
immediate  connexion  with  prisons,  are  aware  of  the  great 
inequality  of  sentences  passed  in  the  different  courts  for 
similar  onences;  nor  is  it  generally  known  that  so  few  are 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  so  large  a 
proportionate  number  to  short  terms  of  transportation, 
thus  omitting  altogether  such  an  intermediate  and  length- 
ened term  of  imprisonment  as  would  give  a  more  just  and 
proper  gradation  of  punishment  for  different  offences. 

It  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  criminal  tables,  that.  Numbers  sen- 
taken  on  the  last  10  years,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  ^!^nSf*" 
sentenced  to  7  and  10  years  transportation  has  been  2,626,  Sprisonment 
and  that  the  average  number  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
has  only  been  as  foflows  : — 3  years,  and  above  2  years,  5 ; 
2  years,  and  above  1,  473 ;  1  year,  and  above  6  months, 
2,380.     There  are  now  so  many  prisons  in  which  separate 
confinement  for  12  months  might  be  enforced,  that  I  am 
disposed  to  believe,  that  if  District  Prisons  for  carrying 
out  the  remainder  of  long  sentences  were  established,  a 
sentence   of  2  to  3  years'  imprisonment  would  have  a 
sufficiently  deterring  effect,   and  the  difficulties  arising 
ftom  the  great  number  sentenced  to  transportation  would 
be  materially  diminished. 

As  regards  sentences  passed  in  court,  it  would  appear  Reformatory 
proper  that  imprisonment  should  be  carried  to  its  fullest  tf^lfi^v*;"' 
extent  before  recourse  be  had  to  transportation ;    but,  ^^\y*^^ ^>««^ 
practically,  neither  the  deterring   nor   the   reformatory  ^^ 
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effects  of  imprisonment  have  ever  had  a  trial  on  a  sufficient 
scale  to  test  their  efficiency,  excepting  in  the  case  of  con- 
victs under  sentence  of  transportation.  The  experience, 
however,  of  the  last  few  years  carries  with  it  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  system,  and  if  it 
were  only  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  trans* 
portation,  it  is  well  deserving  of  attention,  especially  in  an 
economical  point  of  view. 

Lengthened  periods  of  imprisonment  have  not  hitherto 
been  resorted  to,  partly  from  there  being  no  existing  prison 
where  sentences  exceeding  12  months  could  be  properly 
carried  into  effect,  and  partly,  from  a  sentence  of  trans- 
portation in  former  times  affording  so  easy  a  solution 
of  all  difficulty  both  as  regarded  expense  and  final  dis- 
posal. 

With  a  view,  however,  of  providing  a  remedy  for  this 
defect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  reducing  the 
number  of  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation,  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  object  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1850  to  press  on  the  attention  of 
the  Government  the  importance  of  erecting  District 
Prisons  expressly  for  the  reception  of  all  prisoners  sen- 
tenced to  periods  exceeding  12  months.  The  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  are  as  follows : — 

Resolutions  of  «  14^  That  after  prisoners  under  long  sentences  have  undergone 
tee^  Di^St'  ^  period  of  separate  confinement,  the  remainder  of  their  sentences 
Prisons.  ought  to  be  passed  \mder  a  system  of  combined  labour,  with 

effectual  precautions  against  intercourse. 

"15.  That  this  object  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
erection  of  district  prisons,  at  the  national  cost,  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners  \mder  long  sentences  after  they  have  undergone  such 
previous  separate  confinement. 

"  16.  That  such  district  prisons  should  be  maintained  at  the 
national  cost,  and  the  government  of  such  prisons,  and  all  appoint- 
ments and  salaries  of  officers,  ought  to  be  xmder  the  control  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government." 

The  measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  impor- 
tant recommendations  have  received  some  consideration 
since  the  date  of  my  last  Report,  although  no  steps  have 
yet  been  taken  for  carrying  them  out. 
A^wi^^o"^  With  regard  to  the  additional  accommodation,  which 

accomm  on.  ^^^  ^^  required,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  if  facilities 
existed  for  carrying  into  effect  sentences  of  imprisonment 
extending  from  18  months  to  3  years  without  expense 
to  the  counties  and  boroughs,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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present  sentences  to  7  years'  transportation  would  be 
dianged  to  imprisonment 

The  following  statistics  may  serve  as  data  for  calcula- 
tion:— 

In  the  year  1850  there  were  sentenced  to  71  -.  «/»q 

years'  transportation         -         -        -        -  J  ' 

To  imprisonment  of  3  years  and  above  2  -       -  4 

To  imprisomnent  of  2  years  and  above  1      -    -  551 

If  of  these  we  take  1,000  of  the  sentences  for  7  years, 
and  allow  600  to  cover  the  sentences  of  imprisonment,  the 
number  to  be  provided  for  will  amount  to  1,600. 

The  average  sentences  on  this  number  might  probably 
be  assumed  at  2^  to  3  years. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Committee,  and  it  is  an  im-  Sepante  con- 
portant  condition  to  enforce,  that  all  prisoners,  previously  bS^^tto** 
to  being  sent  to  a  district  prison,  shall  have  undergone  a  DwtrictPriwms. 
probationary  period  of  separate  confinement  in  the  County 
rrison.     This   period  would,  probably,  vary  from  6   to 
12  months,   and  might  be  taken  at  an   average   of  9 
months,  leaving  from   21  to  27   months  of  the  entire 
sentence  to  be  passed  in  a  District  Prison.     From  this 
period  there  would  be  deducted  a  small  proportion   to 
be    remitted  as    an    encouragement   to   good    conduct, 
leaving  from  18  to  24  months  as  the  actual  period  of 
confinement. 

On  these  data  the  entire  accommodation  required  in  the  Accommoda- 
District  Prisons  would  amount  to  one  and  a  half  or  twice  ^^^  acqniwd. 
the  number  annually  sentenced,  that  is,  from  2,400  to 
3,200. 

As  regards  accommodation,  the  1,000  convicts  with- 
drawn from  the  number  annually  transported  are  now 
imprisoned  for  an  average  term  of  2^  years,  and  thus  as  a 
body  occupy  2,500  cells.  The  additional  accommodation 
required  for  the  new  class  of  prisoners  would  not,  there- 
fore, on  the  assumed  data,  exceed  3,200  —  2,500  =  700 
cells. 

Locality  of  District  Prisons. 

With  regard  to  the  general  locality  of  district  prisons  i^uty  of 
and  their  extent,  much  would  depend  upon  the  means  ^^^^^^^^ 
that  might  exist  for  the  profitable   application  of  the 
prisoners*  labour. 

On  this  point,  which  is  one  of  great  importance,  I 
would  beg  leave  again  to  submit  the  few  observations 
which  occur  in  my  Third  Report : — 
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y^^cfcotn'  I  «  There  can  be  no  question  that,  if  it  be  necessary  firom  any 
^^  ^'  cause  to  carry  into  effect  probationary  periods  of  discipline  in  this 
country,  and  that,  in  consequence,  a  body  of  10,000  or  12,000 
men  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  Government,  they  ought  to  be 
useftdly  employed.  It  is  a  confiscation  of  labour  in  which  the 
Crown  has  a  vested  interest. 

"  This,  as  a  matter  oi  finance^  will  not  in  the  opinion  of  some 
be  regarded  as  the  least  of  the  questions  to  be  considered,  and  by 
all  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  some  importance. 

"  If  the  least  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  maintenance  of 
convicts,  who  by  sentence  of  the  law  are  placed  at  the  mercy  and 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  were  to  be  the  t^  of  a  good  system,  it 
were  easy  to  make  them  profitable  to  the  State. 

"  A  handful  of  soldiers  to  quell  open  mutiny,  and  a  small  but 
resolute  staff  of  turnkeys  to  lock  and  unlock  the  strong  rooms  in 
which  the  men  might  be  secured,  would  not  cost  much,  and  on 
suitable  works  the  value  of  their  labour  would  certainly  exceed 
the  cost  of  such  maintenance. 

"  But  in  this  Christian  land  such  modes  of  discharging  the 
responsibility  of  acquired  authority  will  never  again  be  tolerated; 
and  in  realizing  all  that  is  possible  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost, 
the  moral  discipline  and  industrial  training  must  be  provided  for, 
no  matter  what  the  expense.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  reflect, 
that  the  more  judicious  the  arrangements  for  obtaining  the  willing 
industry  of  the  convicts,  the  more  effectually  wiU  those  objects  be 
promoted;  and  it  may,  therefore,  turn  out  that  the  administration 
of  a  corrective  and  reformatory  system  may  also  be  foimd  to  be 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best. 

"  One  of  the  objects  at  Portland  is,  to  show  to  what  extent  this 
can  be  done  consistently  with  other  and  more  paramount  consi- 
derations, and  when  the  system  shall  have  been  tested  by  expe- 
rience, I  hope,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Ordnance  authorities,  to  be  enabled  to  render  the  labour  in  the 
dockyards  and  arsenals  much  more  useM  and  valuable  than  it 
ever  has  been." 

Value  of  labour  The  experience  since  gained  at  Portland  has  more  than 
^^wy^  realized  all  my  expectations,  both  as  regards  the  character 
and. conduct  of  the  men,  and  the  amount  of  work  executed. 
The  ascertained  value  of  the  work  performed  at  Port- 
land for  the  last  three  years  is  subjoined.  As  regards  the 
past  year,  it  has  exceeded  the  entire  cost  of  the  ^establish- 
ment, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  wherever  there 
exist  the  same  facilities  of  employment,  a  similar  result 
will  be  obtained. 

£       8.     d. 

1849  -    -    -   7,214  6  11 

1850  -      -  14,067  16  7 

1851  -    -    -  20,541  15  5 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  subject,  and  am  of 
opinion,  that  whenever  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  work 
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required  the  employment  of  from  500  to  800  men  for  a 
period  of  five  or  six  years,  it  would  justify  the  erection 
of  a  removable  prison,  and  the  formation  of  a  convict 
establishment  for  the  purpose  of  executing  it. 

Harbours  of  refuge,  fortifications,  docks,  &c,,  are  the  ^^jjw. 
description  of  works  the  most  suitable  for  the  employment  mentoroooTiet 
of  convicts,  from  there  being  a  large  proportion  requiring  ^■****'- 
only  unskilled  labour.     The  works  now  in  progress  at 
Holyhead  and  the  Channel  Islands  are  of  this  nature,  and 
the  large  docks  recently  executed  at  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth would  have  been  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Adam  Smith  observes,  that  "  the  third  and  last  duty  of 
a  sovereign  is  that  of  erecting  and  maintaining  those  public 
institutions,  and  those  public  works  which,  though  they 
may  be  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  a  great 
society,  are,  however,  of  such  a  nature  as  that  the  profit 
could  never  repay  the  expense,  and  which  it  cannot,  tliere- 
fore,  be  expected  that  any  individual  should  erect  or 
maintain.'* 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  how  many  such  there 
are  of  the  most  urgent  national  importance,  both  as  re- 
gards our  defences  and  protection  to  the  commercial 
marine. 

If,  however,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  becomes  necessary, 
from  any  cause,  to  maintain  in  this  country  a  large  body 
of  convicts,  their  labour  may  be  most  usefully  and  advan- 
tageously applied  to  such  purposes. 

Agriculture. 

In  the  event  of  there  being  no  public  works  to  which  Employment  of 
the  labour  of  the  prisoners  could  be  devoted,  with  a  view  i^^cuhore. 
to  realizing  the  cost  of  their  detention,  the  less  profitable 
application  of  it  to  agriculture  might  be  resorted  to.  In 
such  a  case  my  general  view  would  be  to  obtain  two  or 
more  tracts  of  good  land  in  a  dry  and  healthy  locality, 
contiguous  to  a  railway,  and  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be 
conveniently  accessible  from  the  more  densely-populated 
parts  of  the  country,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
cost  of  the  removal  of  prisoners. 

As  the  purchase  of  such  tracts  of  land  and  the  erection  of  ^^^^  ^ 
the  necessary  buildings  would  entail  a  considerable  outlay,  "'"^'^"*^ 
it  might  be  a  subject  for  consideration  whether  it  might  not 
be  expedient  to  obtain  the  money  on  the  security  of  the 
Government  from  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners, 
and  provide  for  paying  off  the  principal  and  interest  in  20 
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years  by  annual  instalments,  a  practice  which  is  very 
constantly  resorted  to  by  counties  and  boroughs  in  the 
erection  of  prisons. 

Discipline  in  District  Prisons. 

As  regards  the  course  of  discipline  which  should  be 
established,  the  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  recorded  their  opinion  in  the  following  reso- 
lutions : — 

"  6.  That  individual  separation  of  prisoners,  termed  '  the  sepa- 
rate system '  of  imprisonment,  contemplated  in  the  2  &  3  Vict 
c.  56,  has  been  adopted  in  Pentonville  prison,  and  in  many  county 
and  borough  prisons." 

"  9.  That,  while  the  evidence  as  to  the  results  of  the  system  is 
in  some  respects  conflicting,  the  great  preponderance  of  evidence, 
including  that  of  ahnost  all  the  visiting  justices  and  officers  of  the 
prison  in  which  it  has  been  in  operation,  and  who  have  been 
examined  by  this  Committee,  is  highly  favourable  to  it,  and  this 
Committee  is  of  opinion  that,  if  conducted  imder  proper  regu- 
lations and  control,  separate  confinement  is  more  efficient  than 
any  other  sjrstem  which  has  been  yet  tried,  both  in  deterring 
fix>m  crime  and  in  promoting  reformation." 

"  12.  That  it  ought  also  to  be  applied  to  prisoners  imder  long 
sentences  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  imprisonment,  but 
this  Committee  does  not  recommend  that  it  should  in  ordinary 
cases  be  enforced  for  a  longer  period  than  1 2  months." 

In  giving  effect  to  these  resolutions,  it  would  be  conve- 
nient that  sentences  of  12  months  and  under  should  be 
carried  out  in  the  county  or  borough  prisons,  but  that  the 
longer  sentences,  extending  from  18  months  to  3  years, 
should  be  divided  into  two  probationary  periods,  similar 
in  principle,  and  in  the  details  of  management,  to  those 
which  have  been  so  successfully  adopted  for  convicts 
under  sentence  of  transportation. 

The  first  period  would  be  passed  in  separate  confine- 
ment for  a  term  of  from  6  to  9  months  (according  to 
circumstances  in  the  countj^  prison,  the  remainder  in  the 
district  prison. 

In  cases  where  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
in  regard  to  separating  prisoners  before  trial  were  fully 
enforced,  the  reformatory  effect  of  such  a  period  of  im- 
prisonment would  enable  the  authorities  to  take  them  into 
accoimt,  and  remove  prisoners  who  had  been  some  months 
in  confinement  before  trial  at  an  earlier  period. 
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CONDITIONAL  PARDONS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Until  within  a  very  recent  period,  all  convicts  under  Former  method 
sentence  of  transportation  for  73'earswere  indiscriminately  Jl^^^*^ 
sent  to  the  Hulks,  where  it  is  notorious  they  were  placed  7  years' tmit- 
in  circumstances  that  could  not  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  p*""******^ 
degree  demoralizing. 

After  this  course  of  training  they  were,  very  generally, 
released  with  a  free  pardon  at  the  expiration  of  about  one 
half  the  period  of  their  respective  sentences.  The  number 
80  released  was  very  considerable ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  greater  proportion  of  them,  if  not  originally 
so,  had  become  desperate  and  dangerous  characters.  In 
the  5  years  from  1843  to  1847  no  less  than  3,450*  were  so 
released  from  the  Hulks  in  England  and  Bermuda. 

There  could  have  been  little  chance  of  any  such  obtain- 
ing employment  by  their  own  exertion,  and  no  steps  were 
taken  by  others  to  procure  it  for  them ;  and  yet,  though 
it  might  fairly  have  been  anticipated  that  the  consequences 
of  such  periodical  additions  to  the  criminal  population 
would  have  been  seriously  felt,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  no  material  effect  was  produced. 

Since  the  subject  of  convict  discipline  has  engaged  the  Facmtie^fbr 
anxious  attention  of  the  Government,  and  ameliorations  ^J*^th^*^" 
have  been  introduced,  which  would  render  the  release  of  tickete-of-ie«Te, 
certain  classes  of  criminals  in  this  country  comparatively 
hannless,  there  have  existed  great  facilities  for  the  disposal 
of  all  convicts  in  the  colonies  with  tickets-of-leave.     This 
has  rendered  unnecessary  the  consideration  of  any  measures 
calculated  to  remedy  the  evils  which  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  from  the  former  practice  of  granting  free 
pardons  after  a  course  of  training  in  the  Hulks. 

The  change  introduced  of  late  years  into  the  convict  Changes  in 

Erisons,  and  experience  of  the  favourable  effects  which  *^^   p^o^- 
ave  been  produced  on  the  general  character  of  the  con- 
victs by  an  improved  discipline,  confirm    the  opinion  I 
expressed  in  my  Third  Report  for  1849,  that — 

"  Looking  to  my  own  experience,  and  to  the  opinion  of  others  Suggestion  o£ 
who  have  had  better  opportunity  of  judging,  I  do  not  hesitate  ^^^JJ|^^ 
to  express  my  conviction,  that  it  would  be  quite  possible,  without  ofeo^cts 
detriment  to  the  public  interests,  materially  to  reduce  the  number  annually  to  be 
of  convicts  to  be  annually  sent  abroad,  by  granting  conditional  ^^  alw<»d- 
pardons  to  the  best  conducted  men,  after  periods  of  confinement 
proportioned  to  their  respective  sentences,  on  their  showing  that 
they  had  the  means   of  earning  their  livelihood,  or  obtaining 
securities  for  their  good  conduct' 

*  See  Retorn,  Appendix,  page  108. 
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In  the  event  of  its  becoming  necessary  to  dispose  of 
convicts  on  discharge  in  this  country,  I  would  further 
venture  to  repeat  the  suggestion  that,  as  a  means  of 
giving  more  effectual  security  to  the  public,  some  of  the 
restrictions  enforced  in  the  colonies  on  the  holder  of  a 
ticket-of-leave  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  a  con- 
vict receiving  a  conditional  pardon  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  system  of  requiring  sureties  for  good  behaviour 
might  also  be  called  in  aid. 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  such  measures,  if 
carried  out  with  due  regard  to  individual  character  and 
circumstances,  would  not  entail  any  sensible  inconvenience; 
and  I  am  supported  in  my  opinion  by  the  views  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Pentonville,  recorded  in  their  Sixth 
Report,  signed  by  the  Earls  of  Devon,  Chichester,  and 
Harrowby,  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  and  others-     They  say — 

"  We  conclude  these  general  observations  by  a  remark  suggested 
by  the  joint  consideration  of  the  favoui*able  and  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  those  Reports. 

"  These  appear  to  us  to  demonstrate,  that,  whilst  the  discipline 
and  instruction  at  Pentonville  have  not  in  all  cases  prevented  the 
exiles  from  relapsing  into  crime  when  exposed  to  severe  trials  and 
demoralizing  associations,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
become  usefiil  and  valuable  servants,  superior,  as  we  are  told,  to 
the  average  of  free  emigrants. 

"  We  regard  this  view  of  the  subject  as  highly  encouraging;  for 
it  seems  to  prove  that  if  this  system  were  generally  introduced,  a 
large  proportion  of  our  convicts  would  be  qualified,  on  their  dis- 
charge, to  occupy  an  honest  position  in  their  oum  or  any  other 
country  ;  and  if  so,  we  believe  that,  under  ordinary  circinnstances, 
there  wotdd  seldom  be  wanting  motives  of  self-interest  and  bene- 
volence to  afford  them  that  employment  which  woidd  enable  them 
to  become  useful  and  exemplary  members  of  society/' 

Sir  W.  Colebrooke,  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  who  has 
brought  his  great  ability  and  experience  to  bear  on  this 
point,  thus  adverts  to  the  same  subject,  and  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  system  of  tickets-of-leave  in  that  island. 

His  Excellency  states,  in  a  Despatch  to  Earl  Grey, 
dated  June  9,  1851  : — 

"  Of  the  number  of  those  discharged  with  tickets-of-leave  under 
the  Act  (13  Vict,  a  21),  and  the  reports  made  to  me  of  their 
industry  and  good  conduct,  none  have  been  recommitted  for  any 
offence,  and  the  grant  of  good  conduct  badges  to  prisoners  has 
tended  ftu^her  to  encoiuuge  orderly  behaviour  in  the  jail.  Three 
prisoners,  whom  from  their  characters  it  was  imdesirable  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  others,  are  worked  separately  in  the  gaol  yard,  and 
the  extra  work  they  perform  after  the  completion  of  their  tasks  is 
allowed  to  them,  without  diminution  of  the  term  of  their  sentences. 
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"  The  success  during  the  laat  two  years  of  the  Act  for  granting  Operation  of 
tickets-of-leave  has  proved  that  under  a  reformatory  system  of  ^^^^^^S^a^S!* 
prison  discipline,  by  which  incentives  to  good  conduct  are  held 
put  to  prisoners,  it  is  practicable,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
magistrates,  aided  by  a  rural  constabulary,  to  guard  against  the 
renewal  of  bad  habits,  to  which  discharged  prisoners  are  exposed 
in  populous  places,  and  adverting  to  the  difficulties  attending  the 
deportation  of  convicts,  arising  from  the  reluctance  of  other  com- 
munities to  receive  them  as  such,  it  is  important  to  have  ascer- 
tained that  they  can  be  corrected  and  controlled  at  home,  although 
in  many  cases  their  voluntary  emigration  may  be  afterwards 
encouraged  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  public. 

"  One  effect  of  a  reformatory  system  of  discipline  in  prisons 
acting  on  the  habits  of  convicts,  and  holding  out  to  them  the 
means  and  motives  for  improving  their  own  characters,  may  be 
expected  to  be  the  removal  of  the  popular  objection  to  employing 
them  when  discharged  with  favourable  testimonials  of  their  con- 
duct from  the  prison  authorities,  and  especially  when  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  evil  associations  by  the  surveillance  exercised 
over  them,  as  holders  of  *  tickets-of-leave ; '  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  the  reluctance  to  receive  them  as  emigrants,  in  other  commu- 
nities where  labour  is  in  greater  request,  would  yield  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  had  been  previously  restored  to  society, 
without  a  renewal  of  their  depraved  habits  and  associations/^ 

It  is  a  great,  though  a  very  common  mistake  to  regard 
all  who  receive  a  sentence  of  transportation  as  being  irre- 
claimably  bad,  and  as  being  of  one  class,  and  sunk  to  the 
same  depth  of  moral  turpitude.  The  fact  is  not  so. 
There  is  every  shade  of  difference  in  character,  as  well  as 
in  the  circumstances  of  temptation  under  which  their 
crimes  may  have  been  committed. 

The  experience  of  all  who  have  the  best  opportunities 
of  judging  will,  I  am  satisfied,  coincide  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1850,  as 
expressed  in  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  the  Committee  concurs  with  some  of  the  most  expe-  Resolution  of 
rienoed  witnesses  they  have  examined,  in  the  opinion  that  a  great  ^^  Hoow^f 
majority  of  convicted  prisoners  are  open  to  the  same  good  motives  Commons, 
and  good  impulses  which   influence  other  human  beings,  and, 
therefore,  that  a  system  of  encouragement  to  good  conduct,  and 
endeavours  to  inspire  feelings  of  self-respect,  self-reliance,  and 
hopeftdness  for  the  future,  which  have  been  tried  in  some  of  our 
largest  establishments,  ought  to  be  adopted,  so  fisir  as  it  is  practi- 
cable, without  impairing  the  penal  and  deterring  character  essential 
to  any  system  of  imprisonment." 

Mr.  Carleton  Tufhell,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Schools,  notices  an  important  effect  resulting  from  the 
training  in  a  well-conducted  school ;   and  the  same  may 
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be  said  of  long  continued  prison  discipline  carefully  ad- 
ministered.    He  observes, — 

Important  re-  "  Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  coxmtry  as  respects  the 
suits  of  training  demand  for  laboxu*  generally,  whether  in  the  scarcity  of  1846  or 
TOl^r^'*^*"*^  the  abimdance  of  1851,  the  children  from  a  weU-conducted  pauper 
school,  where  their  industry  and  morals  are  duly  attended  to, 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment.  Establishments  that 
have  got  a  character,  as  some  have,  for  turning  out  honest,  intel- 
ligent, and  hard-working  servants,  need  not  trouble  themselves 
about  finding  situations  for  those  they  educate.  Employers  in 
abundance  will  voluntarily  come  forth,  and  it  is  not  imfirequently 
considered  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  next  girl  or  boy 
that  is  fitted  for  service.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  pauper  children,  and  strong  and 
healthy  boys  and  girk  are  found  swelling  the  lists  of  workhouse 
inmates  long  after  they  are  able  to  earn  a  livelihood,  I  believe 
the  cause  may  invariably  be  traced  to  an  inattention  either  to 
then-  morals  or  their  industry.  Tliey  are  not  honest,  and  they 
won't  or  can't  work.  Such  establishments  have  got  a  character 
for  timiing  out  inefficient  servants,  and,  consequently,  no  one 
applies  for  them. 

"  One  of  the  best  tests  I  know  for  deciding  whether  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  to  the  pauper  children  has  been  efficient  or  other- 
wise is,  by  inquiring  whether,  among  the  adult  paupers,  there  is 
any  one  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  school  A  good  education 
so  infallibly  dispauperises,  and  raises  its  recipient  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  ever  again  applying  for  relief,  that  except  under  gross  mis- 
management of  the  guardians  in  other  points,  we  may  be  tolerably 
certain  that  vicious  habits,  easily  eradicable  by  soimd  early 
training,  have  brought  the  great  majority  of  those  who  burthen 
the  parochial  rates  to  their  state  of  dependence.  Could  this  truth 
be  more  imiversaUy  impressed  on  the  managers  of  the  poor  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming  industrial  schools  would  vanish  I " 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  PRISONS,  AND  MEANS 
OF  ENFORCING  HARD  LABOUR. 

Construction  of      No  alteration  of  any  importance  has  suggested  itself  for 

pnsons.  improving  the  construction  of  prisons. 

Recent  experience,  however,  appears  to  indicate,  that 
the  division  of  the  exercising  yards,  and  the  separate  stalls 
in  chapel,  might  be  dispensed  with.  Their  chief  value 
consists  in  preventing  recognition ;  and,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  prisoners  from  large  cities  and  towns,  this  is  not  an 
object  of  great  importance,  as  the  separation  on  discharge 
of  prisoners  in  the  country  is  sufficiciit  to  prevent  the 
inconvenience  which  might  arise  where  prisoners  are  con- 
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gregated  in  large  towns,  and  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  recognizing  each  other. 

Tlie  great  object  at  present  appears  to  be  to  make  the  ^^^fomtptem 
most  of  the  extended  facilities  which  have  been  gained  for  aUprii^ 
the  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of  discipline  in  all 
prisonsj  and  for  giving  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  respect 
to  enforcing  separate  confinements  alike  to  the  tried 
and  the  untried,  and,  in  all  cases,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
sentence  of  the  Court  in  regard  to  hard  labour. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  the 
following  resolution,  bearing  on  the  question  of  indivi- 
dual separation,  combined  with  the  enforcement  of  hard 
labour : — 

"  That  hard  labour  is  not  incompatible  with  individual  Re«»hitioQof 
separation,  and  that  where  they  have  been  tried  in  com-  S^c^^' 
bination,  as  in  the  county  prison  at  Leicester,  the  effect  niittee  on  hard 
has  been  remarkable  in  the  decrease  of  the  number  of   ^**^' 
committals,  especially  under  the  Vagrant  and  Malicious 
Trespass  Acts. 

During  the  last  year,  several  persons  have  turned  their  ^^.^^'^^ 
attention  to  a  more  simple  and  economical  hard  labour 
machine  than  has  been  yet  in  use ;  and  one  which  appears 
to  unite  these  essentials  is  sketched  in  Plate  7. 

Cells  of  the  construction  of  those  at  Pentonville  are,  Pentooyffle 
however,  scarcely    adapted  for   hard  labour,   especially  ^^^^^ 
during  the  summer  months ;  and  I  think  a  continuous  hard  Uboor. 
shaft,  with  separate  crank  handles,  arranged  in  an  open 
shed,  divided  into  small  compartments  by  corrugated  iron 
partitions,  will  in  some  respects  be  found  preferable. 

Where  machines  have  been  already  introduced  into 
cells  the  means  of  admitting  more  fresh  air  through  the 
windows  will  be  desirable.  The  ventilation  in  the  new 
prisons,  when  properly  worked,  is  amply  suflScient  for  se- 
dentary employment,  but  real  hard  labour  can  only  be 
carried  out  conveniently  where  there  exists  a  free  current 
of  air. 

As  r^ards  the  general  question  of  enforcing  hard 
labour,  concerning  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
much  misapprehension  still  exists,  I  would  observe  that 
the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  64.  s.  10.  provides  as  follows  :— 

"  Due  provision  shall  be  made  in  every  prison  for  the  SpSiwi^ 
"  enforcement  of  hard  labour  in  the  cases  of  such  pri-  <«  ha»^  ^^^cfor. 
"  soners  as  may  be  sentenced  thereto,  and  for  the  emplo^'^ 
"  ment  of  the  prisoners.     The  means  of  hard  labour  will 
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tTmi^  cranks 
for  haid  labour. 


I'Tofits  from 
hard  labour. 


be  provided,  and  the  material  requisite  for  the  employ^ 
ment  of  prisoners  shall  be  purchased  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  made  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Justices  in  General  or  Quarter  Sessions  assembled.** 
The  8th  rule  further  provides  that  "Every  prisoner 
sentenced  to  hard  labour  shall,  unless  prevented  by 
sickness,  be  employed  so  many  hours  every  day,  not 
exceeding  10,  exclusive  of  the  time  allowed  for  meals, 
as  shall  be  directed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
made  under  this  Act.** 

In  these  rules  will  be  observed  the  wide  and  proper 
distinction  which  should  exist  between  the  treatment  of  a 
prisoner  under  sentence  of  hard  labour,  as  adverted  to 
in  the  foregoing  Act — and  one  who  is  entitled  to  em- 
ployment, such  as  a  prisoner  in  separate  confinement  before 
trial,  imder  the  provisions  of  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  56. 

It  may  be  diflScult  to  mark  precisely  the  line  of  demar- 
cation where  hard  labour  ends  and  employment  begins ; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  contemplated 
in  the  Act  that  hard  labour  should  be  strictly  penal  in 
its  character;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  treadwheels  were  first 
introduced  into  prisons  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  were  then  used  for  enforcing  such 
a  sentence. 

I  was  led  to  recommend  hand  cranks  as  a  means  of 
hard  labour  from  their  affording  a  better  opportunity  of 
securing  the  advantage  of  separate  confinement  than 
under  circumstances  where  it  might  be  necessary  to  re- 
move the  prisoner  from  his  cell  to  the  treadwheel,  and  from 
their  being  more  economical  in  the  first  outlay  than  the 
erection  of  treadwheels  where  they  did  not  already  exist. 

In  connexion  with  this  question  is  one  which  is  fre- 
quently  adverted  to,  viz.,  that  the  labour  should  be  made 
profitable;  and  that,  as  regards  the  moral  training,  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  render  it  useful  and  attractive 
to  the  prisoner. 

With  respect  to  profit,  the  experience  gained  in  apply- 
ing the  collective  power  of  a  treadwheel  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  flour,  or  other  purposes,  is,  I  believe,  unfavourable. 

I  fully  admit  the  moral  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a 
long  course  of  industrial  training ;  but  I  conceive  that  this 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  almost  entire  sacrifice  of  the 
distinction  between  employment  and  hard  labour ^  and  is 
not,  therefore,  suitable  for  short  sentences. 
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Lord  DenmoDy  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Brougham's  queries,  ^f^tE^^^^ 
in  1847,  remarked: —  instroctUn in 

"  I  greatly  dread  the  effect  of  giving  them  benefits  and  v^nsom. 
privileges  which  they  never  could  have  hoped  for  but  from 
the  commission  of  crime.  I  own  myself  extremelt/ jealous 
of  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  young  felon  in  a  trade^ 
merely  because  he  is  a  felon,  and  of  the  displacement  of 
the  honest  man  from  employment  by  his  success  in  thus 
obtaining  it." 

As  regards  adults,  I  conceive  the  principle  objected  to 
by  Lord  Denman  would  be  much  stronger.  If  the  refor- 
mation of  a  prisoner  were  the  sole  object  to  be  attained, 
there  could  be  no  question  on  the  advantage  of  abolishing 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  pen^l  labour ;  but  the  refor- 
mation of  any  number  of  prisoners,  unless  the  discipline 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  had  been  distasteful 
and  severe,  would  never  deter  others  from  crime,  nor  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  exemplary  punishment. 

Lord  Denman,  in  the  reply  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  observed  as  follows : — 

"  I  hold  the  only  legitimate  end  of  punishment  to  be  to 
deter  from  crime ;  but  I  think  I  perceive  in  some  of  the 
theories  of  benevolent  men,  such  a  mode  of  administering 
the  criminal  law  as  to  encourage  instead  of  deterring." 

The  observations  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  are 
intended  to  apply  exclusively  to  prisoners  under  short 
terms  of  imprisonment,  and  must  not  be  taken  to  convey 
my  opinion  on  the  very  different  course  of  discipline  to 
which  the  Government  has  determined  that  convicts 
under  sentence  of  transportation  shall  be  subject.  In  such 
cases  a  coiu-se  of  training  and  corrective  discipline  for  long 
periods  very  properly  precedes  the  main  feature  of  the 
sentence,  wnich  consists  in  the  removal  of  a  convict  to 
a  penal  colony. 

Classification  of  Prisoners  and  Gradations  of  Punishment. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  am  anxious  to  repeat 
the  observations  which  I  maae  upon  the  Classification  of 
Prisoners,  &c.  in  my  last  Report : — 

"Whilst  advocating  a  stringent    and  repressive  system   of  Remarkaon^ 
discipline  for  all  short  periods,  I  am  no  lees  impressed  with  the  ^^^^^ 
advantage  of  encouraging  good  conduct  by  the  hope  of  reward.  *^^ 
The  discipline  of  the  Military  prisons  has  been  founded  on  this 
principle,  and  I  have  watched  with  more  than  ordinary  interest 
its  eflTects  on  the  repression  of  crime  in  the  army,  and  on  the 
conduct  and  health  of  the  prisoners,  from  a  feeling  that  it  would 
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Bemaikflonthe  afford  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  influence  of 
^^^^^  ^^  the  different  measures  which  might  be  adopt^ 
^'^***"'  "  It  appeared  to  me,  also,  that  whatever  might  be  the  difference 

in  the  conditions  between  military  and  civil  crimes,  the  object  to 
be  attained  in  prisons  being  common  to  both,  any  success  which 
might  attend  an  experiment  steadily  carried  on  in  either,  would 
afford  some  useful  hints  more  or  less  of  general  application. 
Oradatums <^  "This  led  me  to  bring  the  principle  of  dasaijication  and  a 
P""*^"**"^*"*-  gradaiion  of  punishment  under  the  notice  of  the  magistrates 
of  Hampshire  at  the  time  when  the  means  of  enforcing  hard 
labour  in  connexion  with  separate  confinement  in  the  new  prison 
at  Winchester  was  under  their  consideration  ;  and  they  were 
induced  to  determine  on  making  the  experiment. 

"  The  result  of  the  first  trial  of  this  principle  in  a  county  prison 
has,  I  believe,  been  satisfactory;  and  as  fiirther  experience  is 
gained  of  its  effects,  the  proper  limits  between  a  maximum  and 
minimum  amoimt  of  hard  labour  will  be  made  apparent.  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  to  combine  elements 
of  punishment  and  reformation,  calculated  to  promote  the  objects 
of  prison  discipline. 
G«riet  penal  "  In  the  generality  of  cases  no  reasonable  expectation  can  be 

^^■^2*a^ri^  formed  that  a  prisoner's  character  can  be  improved  by  instruction, 
S^!J^p2^^  or  other  ameliorating  influence,  during  very  short  periods  of  con- 
finement ;  but  if  such  cases  be  disposed  of  by  enforcing  strict  penal 
discipline,  with  a  view  to  deter  from  crime  by  the  fear  of  its  con- 
sequences, the  principle  of  classification  will  provide  during  longer 
periods  such  progressive  remissions  as  will  afford  encouragement 
to  the  well-conducted  prisoner,  leaving  the  severity  of  the  disci- 
pline to  fall  on  re-committed  prisoners  and  those  who  deserve  it. 

"  When  crank  machinery  or  a  treadwheel  is  in  use,  there  exist 
great  facilities  for  establishing  a  gradation  of  punishment  suitable 
to  the  different  classes.  For  example,  if,  according  to  the  R^u- 
lations  established  by  the  Directors  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  the 
maximum  amoimt  of  labour  was  to  the  extent  of  1,440  revolutions 
per  hour  for  ten  hours,  the  minimum  might  be  an  equal  niunber  of 
revolutions  per  hour  for  five  hours,  and  prisoners  who  gained 
such  remission  might  be  employed  during  the  hours  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  at  hard  labour  in  some  kind  of  light  labour 
or  industrial  employment,  or  they  might  receive  additional  in- 
struction in  school. 
Deprivation  of  "  In  considering  the  means  of  increasing  the  stringency  of  the 
^^^  discipline,  and  bringing  it  to  bear  with  greater  effect  on  the  lowest 

class  of  prisoners,  and  on  such  as  prove  to  be  incorrigible,  also  on 
prisoners  re-committed  to  prison,  it  is  deserving  of  consideration 
whether  giving  them  a  less  comfortable  bed  for  certain  periods,  or 
on  alternate  nights,  might  not  be  desirabla  The  physical  com- 
forts of  a  prison  are  of  necessity  greater  than  the  majority  of 
prisoners  enjoy  when  at  liberty ;  and  if  without  injury  to  health 
these  can  be  abridged,  a  more  deterring  effect  will  be  produced  by 
the  discipline,  both  on  the  individual  himself  and  the  criminal 
popidation  generally." 
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Regulations Jbr  Hard  Labour  Machines. 

In  my  Fourth  Report,  page  58, 1  have  given  full  details  ^[^J^** 
of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Directors  of  Prisons  in  Scot- 
land, which  provide  that  a  prisoner  shall  be  required  to 
register  24  revolutions  per  minute  for  10  hours,  making 
altogether  1,440  per  hour,  and  a  total  number  of  14,400  a 
day. 

Exceptional  cases  would,  as  in  all  other  circumstances, 
require  to  be  provided  for. 

Under  the  existing  rules  for  prisons,  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  scale  of  labour  on  treadwheels  is, 
I  believe,  limited  to  a  maximum  ascent  of  13,000  feet, 
which,  if  the  steps  be  assumed  at  8  inches  apart,  would 
require  17,300  steps.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  any 
nice  calculation  oi  the  difference  between  a  revolution  of 
the  handle  of  a  crank  and  a  step  on  the  wheel.  They 
both  involve  exertion  of  arms  and  legs.  Much  would 
depend  on  the  pressure  placed  against  the  crank,  and  on 
the  weight  and  muscular  power  of  the  individual  on  the 
wheel,  but  assuming  the  pressure  on  the  crank  to  be  light, 
(and  it  is  the  continuous  labour  of  turning  the  handle 
to  which  the  prisoner  in  general  objects,)  I  believe  that 
the  labour  usually  enforced  on  the  wheel  is  fully  as  severe 
as  that  which  is  executed  on  the  crank  ;  at  least,  the  two 
might,  as  a  general  average,  be  brought  to  an  equality, 
reckoning  a  step  of  the  wheel  and  a  revolution  of  the 
crank  as  the  same. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  treadwheel 
cannot  be  regulated  to  be  suitable  to  the  strength  of  in- 
dividuals, whereas  the  crank  can  be  so  adjusted;  and  the 
imposition  of  too  much  pressure  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
only  point  in  connexion  with  their  being  brought  into 
general  use  that  requires  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

The  discipline  and  practice  in  different  prisons  vary  so 
much,  that  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  nature  and 
amount  of  punishment  involved  in  the  same  sentence  in 
different  counties. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  frame 
rules  for  regulating  the  routine  of  hard  labour ;  and  it 
would  appear  most  desirable  to  establish  some  uniform 
svstem,  based  upon  acknowledged  principles,  such  as 
rarliament  would  sanction,  and  a  great  body  of  the 
magistrates  would  cheerfully  carry  out. 
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JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  AND  DESTITUTION. 

Juvenile  de-  At  the  present  time,  when  more  than  ordinary  attention 

SST^^  is  directed  to  the  measures  required  for  repressing  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  for  promoting  the  moral  and  industrial 
training  of  the  destitute  and  neglected  children  who  exist 
in  the  nurseries  of  crime  to  be  found  in  all  large  towns,  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  notice  the  place  which  institutions 
similar  in  their  character  and  discipline  to  Parkhurst 
Prison  would  occupy  in  connexion  with  so  important  a 
subject  of  inquiry. 

In  my  Second  and  Third  Reports,  embracing  the  periods 
up  to  1847  and  1851,  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  some 
of  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  dealing  with 
juveniles,  and  some  remedial  measures  were  suggested. 
Committals  for  Experience  appeared  to  have  proved  that  committals  for 
short  periods,  short  periods  to  the  ordinary  discipline  of  a  prison,  so  far 
from  being  calculated  to  repress  crime,  were  more  likely 
to  promote  it ;  that  the  practice  had,  in  too  many  instances, 
the  effect  of  exposing  boys  to  various  contaminating 
influences ;  and  that  even  under  the  best  management 
there  were  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  framing 
and  carrying  out  within  an  ordinary  prison  an^  system  of 
discipline  suitable  to  the  circumstances  and  objects. 

In  the  usual  course  a  juvenile  criminal,  after  frequent 
re-committals,  receives  a  sentence  of  transportation,  and 
with  it  the  stigma  and  brand  of  a  convict,  which  adheres 
to  him  for  life.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  also,  that 
such  a  sentence  is  passed  upon  him  for  some  trifling  offence, 
with  the  benevolent  view  of  removing  him  from  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  his  home,  and  placing  the  power  and  the 
duties  of  his  dissolute  parents  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 
Neglected  state  AH  who  have  attentively  considered  the  present  ne- 
c]aaa^  '  glectcd  State  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  are  at  all  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  evils  resulting  from  it,  will  admit 
that,  up  to  this  period,  a  too  narrow  economy  has  caused 
a  question  of  the  highest  social  interest,  and  even  of 
justice,  to  be  subordinate  to  one  of  present  outlay^  I  do 
not  say  of  economy^  because  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
wise  economy  to  spend  more  in  means  of  prevention^ 
with  a  view  to  spending  less  in  the  punishment  of  crime ; 
and  this  would  be  effected  by  making  proper  provision 
for  the  training  of  those  classes  who  are  now  virtually 
shut  out  from  all  the  recognized  means  of  suitable  instruc- 
tion, and  are  left  to  the  unaided  exertions  of  benevolence. 
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The  lowest  classes  are  in  fer  greater  need  of  the  assis- 
tance of  the  State  than  those  who  are  now  within  the 
influence  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  National  schools, 
and  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned  that 
assistance  should  be  afforded,  under  such  regulations  as 
would  facilitate  and  promote  objects,  which  have  hitherto 
been  left  to  the  desultory  efforts  of  individuals.  Thanks 
to  Lord  Ashley  and  others,  whose  names  will  go  down  to 
posterity  in  connexion  with  this  most  important  subject, 
we  have  not  now  to  inquire  what  is  wanted,  nor  are  we 
left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 

As  regards  boys  under  sentence  of  transportation,  the  Boys  under 
annual  Reports  on  Parkhurst  will  fully  explain  the  course  ^^^^^on. 
of  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  finally  disposed  of.  But  the  question  is, 
whether  boys  of  ages  varying  from  9  to  14  or  15  ought  to 
be  so  severely  dealt  with,  or  to  have  the  brand  of  a  convict 
put  upon  them,  when,  taking  all  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, they  have  never  had  a  chance  of  doing  well. 
And  it  may,  also,  be  asked,  if  they  are  the  very  worst  of 
a  bad  and  dangerous  class,  ought  they  to  be  placed  in  a 
better  position  as  regards  moral  training  and  fiiture  pros- 
pects in  life  than  is  attainable  by  the  most  honest  and 
well-conducted  of  the  poorer  classes  ? 

If  the  Government  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  sentence  of  the  law  on  juvenile  prisoners  it  is  a  clear 
duty  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that  the  course 
of  discipline  shall  be  directed  to  reform  and  prepare  them 
for  freedom ;  and  no  other  course  but  that  which  is  pursued 
at  Parkhurst  suggests  itself.  But  the  treatment  and  dis- 
posal of  a  small  insulated  section  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
arranged  without  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  whole  body  to  which  they  have  belonged, 
and  extending  to  all  those  benefits  which  by  an  inversion  of 
the  proper  order  of  things  have  been  Jbrced  on  a  small  pro- 
portion in  consequence  of  their  having  violated  the  law. 

I  propose,  therefore,  briefly  to  notice  ;  first,  some  of  the 
causes  of  crime  and  preventive  measures ;  secondly,  the 
treatment  of  juvenile  criminals ;  and  thirdly,  their  dis- 
posal. 

Causes  of  Crime  and  Preventive  Measures. 

Public  attention  is  now  becoming  more  alive  to  the  ^J^^^ 
importance  of  this  subject,  both  as  a  moral  obligation  and  measwrc*. 
as  being  calculated  to  diminish  the  enormous  outlay  in  the 
punishment  of  crime  and  its  attendant  expenses. 
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Caosesofcrimc,      The  causes  of  crime  are  too  numerous  and  too  subtle 
^'  to  be  fully  exposed  ;  but  if  steady  and  systematic  efforts 

be  directed  against  those  prominent  and  undeniable  causes 
which  are  open  to  the  face  of  day  and  capable  of  demon- 
stration, the  evils  which  now  so  loudly  call  for  legislative 
interference,  and  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  every  indi- 
vidual  member  of  society  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
neighbourhood,  will  gradually  yield. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  that,  making 
allowance  for  difference  of  circumstances  between  town 
and  country,  the  main  causes  of  crime  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Drunkenness, 

2.  The  total  inadequacy  of  accommodation  to  secure 
the  most  ordinary  decencies  of  life  in  the  houses  of  the 
lower  classes. 

3.  The  demoralizing  and  vitiating  effects  of  penny 
theatres,  balls,  concerts,  and  low  places  of  amusement. 

4.  Facilities  for  disposing  of  stolen  goods. 

5.  The  want  of  any  recognized  means  of  education  and 
industrial  training  for  the  lowest  classes. 

Many  more  co-operating  causes  might  be  designated, 
but  the  foregoing  are  each  and  all  susceptible  of  abate- 
naent.  They  only  require  to  be  grappled  with  in  a 
vigorous  manner  by  the  combined  action  of  the  legis- 
lative and  local  authority,  and  the  efforts  of  benevolence ; 
and  more  good  would  soon  be  effected  than  any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  would  deem 
to  be  possible. 
SS^*o^c^pt.  Capt.  WilUams,  Inspector  of  Prisons,  in  his  Sixth 
Williams.  Report  on  the  Northern  and  Eastern  District,  makes 
some  very  valuable  observations  on  the  causes  of  crime, 
and  the  treatment  of  juvenile  prisoners,  and  points  out  the 
diflSculties  that  will  have  to  be  encountered.  An  extract 
from  his  Report  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  page  148. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory  House,  near  Aberdeen,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  the  very  effective  measures  which 
have   been  brought  into  play  through   the   agency   of 
Sheriff  Watson's  schools  at  Aberdeen  for  suppressing  juve- 
nile dehnquency,  in  a  small  but  valuable  work,*  makes  the 
following  very  forcible  remarks  on  the  subject: — 
IbLtojctefrom         "It  ig  not  enough  for  society  to  reform  criminals  after  they 
Mr.  Thomson     ^*v®  l^d  lives  of  crime  for  years  ;   it  has  another  and  a  greater, 
of  Banchory,     and,  happily,  it  is  also  an  easier  work  to  accomplish,  and  that  is, 

•  «  Social  Evils,  their  Causes  and  OBre.''—Nisbet,  1852. 
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to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  population  of  juvenile  offenders,  ready  Bi«i»ct«  fton 
and  willing,  year  after  year,  to  fill  up  the  places  of  those  who  i^^ThaLon 
may  have  been  reformed,  or  removed  fix>m  the  country.    The  ofBAiicliory. 
work  is  not  to  cleanse  the  polluted  stream  after  it  has  long  flowed 
on  in  its  pestilential  course,  but  to  punfy  the  fountain  whence  it 
draws  its  unfailing  supply. 

"  In  order  to  get  a  right  view  both  of  our  state  as  a  nation,  and 
of  our  duty  in  regard  to  our  neglected  juveniles,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  principal  causes  of  crime  amongst  us, 
and  likewise  of  the  principal  agencies  at  work  to  counteract  them. 
Until  we  know  something  of  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the 
various  circumstances  which  foster  the  evil  and  repress  the  good, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  form  a  just  judgment  of  what  we  truly 
have  to  do :  we  cannot  appreciate  either  the  nature  or  extent  of 
our  work 

"  The  work  we  have  to  accomplish  may,  in  general  terms,  be 
defined  as  the  solution  of  the  problem,  *  How  are  we  effectually 
and  permanently  to  diminish  for  the  future  the  nimibers  of  our 
juvenile  criminal  popidation  V  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  twofold 
— some  things  to  be  vmdane,  and  others  to  be  done, 

"  What  we  have  to  undo  is  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  create  Duties  of 
or  encourage  offences ;  and  unhappily  not  a  few  of  our  social  •oAorHiea. 
arrangements  and  habits  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  may  be 
fSgdrly  and  justly  described  as  most  efficacious  means  of  producing 
and  fostering  dangerous  classes  in  the  community.  While  such 
laws  or  habits  are  maintained  and  cherished  we  must  expect  to 
reap  more  or  less  of  their  natural  firuit,  whatever  co\mteracting 
agencies  may  be  kept  in  operation;  and  the  work  can  never, 
while  they  exist,  be  satisfiftctorily  accomplished,  because,  just  as 
the  curative  or  preventive  measures  take  effect  on  the  one  hand, 
so  will  the  producing  causes  go  on  to  supply  a  fresh  population  of 
juvenile  offenders  on  the  other. 

"  What  we  have  to  do  ia  to  devise  and  carry  out  such  measures 
as  shall  take  possession  of  all  juveniles  who  may  be  placed  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  be  evidently  preparing  for  a  life  of  crime,  or 
who  may  already  have  entered  upon  it,  and  keep  hold  of  them 
until  they  have  been  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  right 
way,  and  hiily  started  in  a  course  of  well  doing. 

"  That  this  is  practicable,  not  even  very  difficult,  is  the  great 
object  of  these  pages  to  demonstrate,  and  the  proof  wiU  not  pro- 
ceed upon  the  mere  assertion  of  abstract  principles,  but  upon 
practical  experience^  acquired  first  in  one  town,  and  gradually 
confirmed  in  others,  and  so  simple  as  to  be  applicable  to  every 
place  where  neglected  juveniles  exist. 

"  One  word  of  caution  may  be  requisite.  The  supporters  of 
industrial  feeding  schools,  though  p^ectiy  confident  in  their 
efficiency  for  their  proper  ends,  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  hold  the  perfectibiiity  of  humcm  nature. 

'*  Human  nature  is  in  itself  corrupt  and  sinful,  and  no  work  of 
man  can  change  it.  While  the  present  state  of  probation  con- 
tinues, Bin  (or  crime)  must  exist ;  but  the  great  mission  which 
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EitwMsts  from  God  has  given  to  those  of  His  creatures  who  love  Him  and  desire 
Sfr  ^^Lon  -^^  g^^^>  ^  ^  reduce  the  number  of  offenders  against  His  laws ; 
of  Banchory,  and,  by  His  blessing  on  their  endeavours,  He  enables  them  to  a 
large  extent  to  succeed.  And  this  is  precisely  the  object  which 
the  present  movement  on  behalf  of  our  outcast  juveniles  is 
intended  and  fitted  to  attain.  This  much  their  supporters  are 
confident  they  can  do ;  and  to  ask  or  expect  more  from  them  is 
to  demand  impossibilities — it  is  to  expect  them  to  produce  a  state 
of  things  which  cannot  be  *  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all 
things/  What  they  com  do  presents  a  field  of  labour  extensive 
enough  and  results  attractive  enough  to  call  to  the  work  the  best 
energies  not  only  of  Christian  men  but  of  mere  philanthropists 
and  political  economists." 

First,  as  regards  drunkenness,  he  observes  : — 

Dnmkenness.  "  Statistical  returns  show  that  the  amount  of  money  expended 
in  intoxicating  drinks  of  one  kind  or  another  in  Great  Britain  is 
between  50  and  60  millions  of  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  a  sum 
fully  equal  to  the  whole  national  revenue. 

"  Now  such  an  enormous  expenditure  on  any  one  object  must 
produce  a  noticeable  effect  upon  our  social  condition*  Were  such 
a  sum  annually  expended  on  the  reclaiming  of  waste  land  and 
the  improvement  of  what  is  but  partially  cultivated,  and  the 
erection  of  comfortable  dwellings,  in  a  few  years  our  whole  island 
would  be  a  garden  of  beauty  and  fertility. 

"  But  what  are  the  results  produced  ? 

"  The  physicians  of  our  lunatic  asylums  tell  us  that  intem- 
perance is  the  cause  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  insanity. 

"  The  medical  officers  of  our  infirmaries  and  dispensaries  tell 
us  that  many  diseases  are  caused,  and  more  are  made  fatal,  by 
habits  of  intemperance. 

"  The  masters  of  our  poor-houses  tell  us  that  they  can  trace 
the  pauperism  of  most  of  their  inmates  to  their  own  intemperance, 
or  to  that  of  their  parents. 

"  The  governors  and  chaplains  of  our  prisons  tell  us  that  most 
of  the  crime  in  our  gaols  is  directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  strong 
drink. 

"Thus,  in  Preston  prison,  Mr.  Clay  reports  as  follows : — 

"  In  1846,  out  of  1,105  cases,  drink  caused  453 

"In  1847,      „      1,144  „  „  425 

"In  1848,      „      1,471  „  „  408 

"In  1849,      „      2,105  „  „  752 

"  And  of  the  last  year  he  adds,  '  If  the  offences  to  which  habi- 
tual drinking  has  ultimately  led  could  be  ascertained,  I  believe 
we  should  find  that  four  fifths  of  the  recorded  offences  have 
sprung  from  it.' 

"  The  true  cure  for  this  is  not  directly  within  the  power  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  but  is  to  be  found  in  training  up  the  rising 
generation  with  higher  and  better  tastes  than  those  for  mere 
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debasmg  sensual  indulgenoes ;  and  it  is  ihe  work  of  the  Churches  Eztniets  fh» 
rather  than  that  of  the  Legislature ;  but  much  may  be  done  to  t^*S^ 
abate  the  evil  by  reducing  the  number  of  licensed  public  houses  otB^ock^' 
both  in  town  and  country,  and  by  greatly  raising  the  expense  of 
strong  drink.'' 

The  description  he  gives  of  the  immediate  results 
consequent  on  the  diminution  of  the  duty  on  whiskey  in 
Scotland  is  especially  deserving  of  attention,  as  the  deplo- 
rable effect  followed  so  closely  on  the  alteration  as  to 
point  out  in  an  unmistakeable  manner  its  originating 
cause.     He  remarks  : — 

"  Scotland  affords  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  effect  of  cheapen-  Dninkeime«m 
ing  spirits  to  a  people.  Scotland  and 

"  In  former  years  Scotland  probably  was,  and  certainly  did  *^  ^^^' 
boast,  ay,  and  still  boasts,  of  being  the  most  religious  portion  of 
the  empire.  It  was  formerly,  at  least,  in  the  lower  classes,  the 
most  sober  and  temperate  of  the  three  kingdoms  ;  but  one  single 
financial  measure  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  land  In  1825 
the  duty  on  whiskey  was  greatly  reduced ;  intemperance  began  to 
increase,  and,  in  the  27  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  con- 
siimption  has  become  nesjij  fivefold  greater  ;  crime,  disease,  and 
death  have  increased  in  similar  proportion ;  and  the  sober,  reli- 
gious Scotland  of  other  days  is  now  proved,  by  its  consumption 
of  spirits,  to  be,  without  exception,  the  most  drunken  nation  in 
Europe." 

With  respect  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people,  and  other  causes  of  crime,  Mr.  Kingsmill 
observes :* — 

"  Of  the  28,752  prisoners  tried  at  the  last  year's  (1851)  assizes  Remarks  of 
and  sessions  in  England,  10,000  may  be  put  down,  without  fear  Mr.  KingamilL 
ci  exa^eration,  as  having  been  brought  to  their  deplorable  con-  ^011111^'^* 
dition,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  public-house  ;  whilst  of  the 
90,963  summary  convictions  50,000,  I  fear  not  to  state,  were  the 
result  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  individuals  theinselves  or 
their  parents,  producing  poverty,  idleness,  vagrancy,  &a     Yet,  as 
I  am  led  to  think,  the  evil  results  of  drunkenness  are  to  be  looked 
for  elsewhere,  even  more  abundantly  than  in  prisons,  especially 
among  women.     Drunkenness  is,  in  truth,  a  monster  evil  in  the 
land — a  drain  upon  the  national  resources,  a  stain  upon  the 
character  of  England,  a  plague  in  the  midst  of  us,  more  fatal  than 
any  malady  which  ever  visited  our  shores.     Not  one  single  vice 
contributes    more    towards  filling  with  wretched  inmates  the 
poarhouse,  the  hospital,  the  asylum,  and  the  gaoL 

"  Next  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  as  an  obvious 
source  of  crime,  may  be  reckoned  the  different  licensed  places  of 

*  "  Chapters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners."— Longman  and  Co.,  London,     Extracts 
from  this  irork  are  given  in  Appendix,  page  199. 
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Benuricf  of  amusement — ^pleasure  gardois,  dancing  and  conoert  rooms,  night 
Mr.  KmgmiilL  gjjQQi^^  ^^  Many  who  drank  deeply  of  the  pleasures  of  sin  in 
the  metropolis,  and  ended  their  miserable  career  in  the  prison, 
have  given  me  full  descriptions  of  these  places  and  their  conse- 
quences. The  worst  will  not  bear  recital  in  pages  intended  for 
general  perusal 
i^miT  "  The  records  of  the  prison-house,  if  fully  analyzed,  would  show 

^^^^••'•■'  that   the  first  penny  or  the  first  pound  taken  by  a  son  from 

his  parent,  or  abstracted  by  the  young  man  from  his  master's 
desk,  is  for  the  theatre,  not  for  the  public-house.  But  youth, 
being  corrupted  by  the  pleasures  of  sin,  drunkenness  follows,  and 
becomes  the  associate  or  the  substitute  of  licentiousness,  and  com- 
pletes the  ruin.  Money  becomes  indispensable,  and  it  is  gotten 
by  some  desperate  and  wicked  means,  at  the  possibility  of  which 
a  few  months  before  the  mind  would  have  recoiled  with  indigna- 
tion, like  that  of  Hazael,  when  reproached  by  the  prophet :  *  Is 
thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  V 

As  regards  the  demoralization  arising  from  the  defective 
discipline  of  ordinary  prisons,  he  remarks : — 

IJcfccthre  «  It  is  not  possible  indeed  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 

^J^jJ^  ^  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  corruption  in  moral  feeling 
and  character,  and  of  the  completeness  of  the  education  in  crime, 
which  go  on  in  the  common  gaols  of  the  coimtry,  especially  before 
trial,  when  the  legal  presumption  of  innocence  prevents  the  appli- 
cation of  discipUne. 

"  1  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with  a  great  many  intelligent 
prisoners  under  my  care,  men,  who,  from  previous  character, 
were  entitled  to  credit ;  and,  from  what  I  have  heard  from  them, 
each  confirming  the  other's  statement  in  every  leading  point, 
(although,  of  course,  entirely  ignorant  of  it),  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  prisons  of  this  description  are  schools  in  which 
everything  deceitful,  impious,  and  abominable  is  taught  and 
propagated,  at  the  expense  of  public  money  and  public  morals. 

"  It  is  a  remark  constantly  made  to  me  by  men  who  have  been 
several  times  in  confinement,  *  If  the  first  had  been  like  this  I 
should  never  have  been  here.  I  learned  more  wickedness  in  one 
month  there  than  I  did  all  my  life  before." 

"  Take  the  case  of  a  juvenile — a  boy  commits  a  trespass — steals 
some  fruit,  runs  away  firom  his  master,  or  does  some  mischief — ^he  is 
committed  to  prison,  forms  acquaintances,  learns  generally  some  art 
in  thieving,  and  gets  the  impression  that  the  life  of  a  thi^  is  better 
than  that  of  the  honest,  hard-working  labourer,  and  to  the  clever 
and  successful  one  of  distinction  ;  he  comes  out  of  prison  in  a  few 
weeks  with  his  instructors,  or,  at  least,  new  acquaintances ;  they 
invite  him  to  their  haunts  and  amusements ;  he  is  seen  in  their 
company  and  suspected ;  finds  a  diflSculty  in  getting  back  to  the 
fifitctory,  or  farm,  or  shop,  if  inclined  to  make  the  effort  at  all,  and 
often  has  no  home  to  go  to,  he  commences  the  tour  of  the  vagrant, 
or  the  trade  of  the  piUerer ;  or,  in  hcij  botL" 
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Again,  as  regards  the  dwellings  of  the  destitute,  he 
observes : — 

'^  The  physical  condition  of  the  poor  cannot  be  viewed  as  sepa-  RemarkB  of 
rated  firom  the  moral     The  want  of  a  proper  dwelling-place  for  ^-  Kn|pnn^U» 
the  working  man  is  one  of  his  greatest  trials,  and  is  as  injurious  to  ^^^^^ 
his  spiritual  as  to  his  bodily  health.     The  crowding  together  of  a 
whole  family  in  one  room  weakens  domestic  virtue,  destroys  all 
sell-respect,  modesty,  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  utterly  removes 
all  opportunities  for  self-improvement.     A  home  which  is  mise- 
rable from  physical  or  moral  causes  is  the  half-way  house  to  the 
gin-palace  or  beer-shop.      The  pestiferous,  overpowering  atmo- 
sphere of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  London  and  elsewhere  does 
undoubtedly  generate  the  thirst  for  intoxicating  drink,  and  so 
leads  to  crime  and  greater  misery.     The  working  classes,  when 
placed  in  proper  lodging-houses,  are  as  remarkable  for  sober  and 
domestic  habits  as  the  inhabitants  of  our  coiuts  and  alleys  are 
for  drunkenness,  immorality,  and  crime. 

"  Sanitary  reform  is  moral  reform  :  every  one  can  do  some- 
thing in  this  work  in  his  parish  and  neighbourhood,  and  he  is 
bound  to  do  his  utmost — the  health,  the  lives  of  the  poor,  are 
involved  ;  yea,  their  morals,  and,  in  no  small  measure,  their 
eternal  interests.'' 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Thomson  states  his  opinion : — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  children  to  be  brought  up  as  Christian  Dwellings  of 
children  ought  to  be,  when  huddled  together,  male  and  female,  t^  poor, 
old  and  young,  like  pigs  in  a  stye  ;  and  yet  this  revolting  expres- 
sion is  not  too  strong  to  designate  the  dwellings  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  our  land 

"  How  many  of  our  honest  industrious  artisans  have  only  one 
apartment,  or,  at  most,  a  room  and  a  closet,  for  &ther  and  mother, 
and  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  ! 

"  The  low  lodging-houses,  to  which  even  respectable  persons  are 
sometimes  constrained  to  betake  themselves,  have  been  exhibited 
in  their  true  colours  by  Mr.  Mayhew  in  his  London  Labour  cmd 
the  London  Poor, 

"  *  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  dens  of  horror  are  most 
injurious  to  the  bodies  or  the  souls  of  those  who  frequent  them. 

"  '  This,  however,  is  an  evil  which  admits  of  more  easy  remedy 
than  many  others ;  for  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  there 
is  no  better  or  safer  investment  for  capital  than  in  the  form  of 
lodging-houses  and  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.'  " 

He  further  renoarks  the  mischievous  effects  of  penny 
theatres,  balls,  concerts,  &c, : — 

^^  They  present  almost  irresistable  attractions ;  and  the  annals  Penny 
of  juvenile  delinquents  are  full  of  cases  of  petty  thefts  committed  theatres,  Ac 
in  order  to  procure  the  penny  or  twopence  required  for  admission. 

'^  Even  if  the  price  of  admission  be  honestly  obtained  the  scenes 
to  which  the  youthful  spectator  is  there  introduced  are  understood 
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to  be  of  the  most  flagitious  and  depraving  nature,  calculated  only 
to  inflame  the  passions,  and  deaden  every  virtuous  feeling. 

"  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  have,  by  their  Local  Police 
Act,  the  power  of  shutting  up  all  such  places,  and,  by  wisely  and 
firmly  exercising  that  authority,  have  prevented  a  large  amount 
of  evil  experienced  in  other  towns  where  no  such  power  exist& 
Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston,  in  his  Report  for  1850,  speaks  thus  of  them 
(p.  51)  : — '  Singing-rooms  and  dancing-rooms  are  training  up 
boys  and  girls  to  familiarity  with  vice  in  every  shape.'  He  sent 
two  of  his  officers  to  visit  one  of  them.  Their  report  describes 
700  boys  and  girls  collected  together  to  have  their  bodies  poi- 
soned with  smoke  and  drink,  and  their  minds  poisoned  with 
ribaldry  and  obscenity.  Can  any  one  have  a  doubt  that  the 
evil  wrought  in  such  a  singing-room  in  a  single  night  out- 
weighs all  the  good  that  can  be  effected  by  a  dozen  Sunday- 
schools  in  a  year  ?  *' 

The  receivers  of  stolen  goods  also  come  in  for  their 
share,  and  the  part  they  play  is  thus  described  : — 

"  This  profession  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money  by 
the  crimes  of  others  ;  and  it  offers  every  fiatcility  to  the  thief  and 
robber  for  the  disposal  of  his  plunder.  Not  only  do  they  give 
this  important  edd,  but  it  frequently  comes  out  at  criminal  trials 
that  receivers  actually  point  out  places  where  plunder  is  likely  to 
be  found,  furnish  the  means  of  procuring  it,  and  send  out  parties, 
especially  juveniles,  who  are  their  most  profitable  customers,  to 
effect  the  robbery  they  have  planned. 

"  These  places  are  perfectly  known  to  the  police.  Why  should 
they  be  tolerated  ?  Were  they  effectually  put  down  then  thieving 
on  a  large  scale  must  necessarily  cease,  for  then  it  would  be 
no  longer  profitable  :  it  woidd,  in  fitct,  be  useless,  except  to  the 
very  small  extent  to  which  articles  of  stolen  property  could  be 
used  personally  by  the  thie^  without  the  certainty  of  immediate 
detection. 

"  The  police,  if  authorized,  could  break  them  up  in  every  town 
in  a  very  few  days.  Is  it  wise  and  prudent  to  suffer  them  to 
exist  r 

Industrial  Schools  for  the  Destitute  Classes. 

The  foregoing  observations  on  the  prominent  causes  of 
crime  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  remedies  which  might 
be  applied  in  obviating  them,  but  there  are  measures  of 
prevention  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  social 
arrangements  which,  until  very  recently,  have  been  left 
wholly  disregarded  and  imcared  for,  I  allude  to  some 
organized  and  adequate  means  for  the  education  and 
industrial  training  of  the  destitute  classes, 

I  will,  therefore,  submit  a  few  observations  on  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  among  the   children  of  the  destitute 
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dasses  by  these  means  before  I  enter  on  the  treatment  of 
juvenile  criminals,  who  are  necessarily  recruited  from 
among  them. 

As  in  the  case  of  prisons  and  discipline,  so  in  that  of 
making  suitable  provision  for  the  training  of  pauper  and 
destitute  children,  we  have  to  recognize  the  sound  views 
of  our  ancestors,  and  fall  back  upon  their  wisdom.  Sepa- 
rate confinement,  as  enforced  at  this  day,  was  the  subject 
of  legislation  so  early  as  1778,  and  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing parish  or  district  schools  of  industry  was  recog- 
nized  and  advocated  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

As  regards  the  training  of  the  lowest  classes,*  "  the 
first  idea  of  industrial  schools  for  children  of  the  poor  - 
arose  at  a  time  when  manufacturing  industry  had  not 
yet  made  the  start  which  has  smce  been  so  greatly 
developed.  From  the  commencement  of  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  poor  schools  of  industry  have  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  useful  preservatives  against 
mendicity  and  indigence.  Lord  Hale,  in  a  treatise  pub-  Lord  Haie'on 
lished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  ^^^*^ 
a  view  to  the  introduction  of  some  ameliorations  in  the 
poor  law  of  Elizabeth,  proposed  to  establish  a  house  of 
mdustry  in  every  parish,  where  the  children  should  be 
instructed  in  various  kinds  of  work.  The  justices  of 
peace  were  to  choose  a  master,  whose  functions  should 
last  for  three  years  at  least,  and  whose  salary  should 
proceed  from  the  revenues  of  the  said  house  or  from  the 
produce  of  the  labour  therein  performed.  Two  inspectors 
were  to  preside  over  the  distribution  and  manufacture  of 
the  raw  materials,  and  receive,  monthly  or  quarterly,  from 
the  master,  the  articles  manufactured  or  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales.** 

A  short  time  after  it  was  also  observed,  by  Firmin,t  Finnin  <m  m- 
that  "if  a  parish  abounding  in  poor  were  to  adopt  the  d««*ri*i»<^«>*^ 
plan  of  establishing  a  school  of  industry,  for  teaching  poor 
children  to  work  who  wander  about  the  parish,  lead  a 
miserable  life,  and  pass  their  time  in  begging  and  stealing, 
great  advantages  would  soon  result,  not  only  for  the 
children  but  for  the  parents  themselves.**  He  adds,  that 
there  are  examples  of  what  he  proposes  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood ;  that,  from  what  he  has  heard,  the  same  thing 
is  practised  in  other  countries  with  such  success  that  there 

*  See  work  by  M.  Docp^tiaox,  entitled  **  AgricaltarBl  and  IndoBtrial  Establish- 
ments  for  Poor  Children,  Orphanis,  those  deserted  by  their  Parents,  Mendicants, 
Vagrants  and  Juvenile  Convicts,"  from  which  the  following  information  is  obtained. 

t  In  two  letters  published  in  1678  and  in  1684. 
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Industrial        are  but  few  children  of  7  or  8  years  old  burdensome  either 

schools.  1^  ^Yie  parish  or  to  their  parents.     It  was  his  opinion  that 

children  should  be  employed  not  only  in  spinning  hemp 
and  wool,  but  also  in  Knitting,  winding  silk,  working  at 
lace,  or  with  the  needle,  and  in  many  other  things  of  the 
same  kind. 

The  same  was  brought  forward  again  a  short  time  after- 
wards, by  an  illustrious  philosopher,  little  accustomed  to 
be  ranked  among  the  promoters  of  charitable  establish- 
ments, but  whose  judicious  labours  upon  political  economy 
are  well  known.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  clamour  that  was  excited  by  the  number  of 
•  the  poor  and  the  tax  imposed  for  their  relief  had  arrested 
the  attention  of  Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons 
charged  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  seek 

i^ocke.  out  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  evil.     Locke,  as  se- 

cretary to  the  board,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  ;  and  in 
the  Report,  which  was  submitted  to  the  judges,  he  esta- 
blished as  a  fact,  that  "  more  than  half  the  poor  who  were 
then  receiving  relief  were  in  a  condition  to  work.*'  One  of 
the  principal  means  which  he  proposed  was  the  establish- 
ment, in  each  parish,  of  a  school  for  work.  He  says, 
*•  the  children  of  the  poor,  from  the  age  of  3  to  14,  should 
be  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  and  put  to  work  at  this  school. 
The  country  tradespeople  should  be  bound  to  take  as 
apprentices  the  half  of  these  children,  and  to  keep  them 
till  the  age  of  23 ;  the  farm  proprietors  and  the  farmers 
should  receive  the  rest,  in  the  same  capacity  and  for  the 
same  time." 

Locke  calculated  that  the  labour  of  these  children,  up 
to  the  age  of  14,  would  cover  the  expense  which  they 
would  have  occasioned  to  the  school.  This  project  was 
brought  foward  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill,  and  presented  to 
Parliament  in  1703,  but  was  not  adopted. 

The  utility  of  schools  of  industry  was,  however,  advo- 
cated by  many  enlightened  writers  during  the  eighteenth 

lioyd.  century.    Among  others  may  be  mentioned  Richard  Lloyd. 

He  suggested  that  industrial  training  should  be  combined 
with  instruction  and  religious  teaching.  He  contended 
that  the  poor  are  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake  or 
properly  curect  the  education  of  their  children,  and  that 
they  would  be  better  managed  in  large  establishments 
than  in  small  ones. 

^^  The  same  views  were  entertained  by  Pitt.     An  outline 

of  his  plan  was  presented  to  Parliament,  in  1796,  in  the 
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form  of  a  Bill,  which  had  for  its  object  the  establishment  ^^^ 
of  a  school  for  work  in  every  parish  or  incorporated 
district,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  in 
different  trades  and  manufactures.  The  parishes  would 
have  been  at  liberty  to  maintain  their  poor  children  in  the 
working  schools,  or  to  lodge  them  there  or  keep  them  only 
during  the  hours  of  labour,  and  then  feed  them  there  or 
give  them  work  to  do  at  home.  The  overseers  would 
have  been  charged  with  the  direction  of  these  schools, 
and  would  have  supplied  them  with  materials  and  utensils, 
&c.  Parents  burdened  with  infant  children,  and  in  the 
receipt  of  out-door  relief,  would  have  been  bound  to 
send  their  children  to  the  working  school  as  soon  as 
they  were  5  years  old,  to  be  instructed  and  maintained 
there.  It  was  provided  that  those  fathers  who  should 
have  preferred  to  keep  their  children  at  home,  would  have 
been  obliged  to  bring  them  up  and  to  employ  them,  receiv- 
ing some  direction  and  assistance  from  the  local  autho- 
rities until  the  children  were  in  a  condition  to  gain  their 
livelihood.  Upon  leaving  the  working  school,  those 
children  who  could  not  return  to  their  families  were  to 
have  been  apprenticed  at  the  expense  of  the  parishes  or 
provided  witn  service. 

More  than  half  a  century  has  passed  away  since  this 
attempt,  and  up  to  this  time  a  reform,  the  necessity  of 
which  was  generally  recognized  at  the  time,  has  until 
recently  been  but  little  intended  to. 

Industrial  Schools  in  Massachusetfs. 

It  was  not  in  England  alone  that  industrial  schools  for  ^^^^^ 
the   children   of  the  poor  were   advocated  at  an  early  Massachuactta. 
period ;  for  we  find  that  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1642,  took  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  the  industrial 
and  moral  training  of  the  younger  portion  of  their  popu- 
lation. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Tenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  in  which  is  detailed  the  system  of  Common 
Schools  in  that  State. 

"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  colonized  Massachusetts  Bay  inade  Extracts  from 
a  bolder  innovation  upon  all  pre-existing  policy  and  usages  than  ^^^^^etta 
the  world  had  ever  known   since   the  commencement  of  the  Board  of 
Christian  era.     They  adopted  special  and  costly  means  to  train  Education, 
up  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  industry,  to  intelligence,  to 
virtue,  and  to  independent  thought 
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"  In  1642,  the  General  Court  of  the  colony,  by  a  public  act^ 
enjoined  upon  the  municipal  authorities  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
every  childy  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  should  be  edu- 
cated. Nor  was  the  education  which  they  contemplated  either 
narrow  or  superficial  By  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  selectmen 
of  every  town  were  required  to  '  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 
brethren  and  neighbours, — to  see  first  that  none  of  them  shall 
suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to 
endeavour  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children 
and  apprentices,  so  much  learning,  as  may  enable  them  perfectly 
to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  [obtam  a]  knowledge  of  the 
capital  laws ;  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect 
therein." 

"  Such  was  the  idea  of  ^  barbarism '  entertained  by  the  colo- 
nists of  Massachusetts  Bay  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Tried 
by  this  standard,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  regions  of  civili- 
zation become  exceedingly  narrow ;  and  many  a  man,  who  now 
blindly  glories  in  the  name  and  in  the  prerogatives  of  a  repub- 
lican citizen,  would,  according  to  the  better  ideas  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  be  known  only  as  the  '  barbarian '  fath^  of  ' barbarian^ 
children. 

'*  The  same  act  further  required  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  to  all  children ;  and  also  that  all  parents  and 
masters  do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in 
some  honest  lawful  calling,  labour,  or  employment,  either  in 
husbandry  or  some  other  trade,  profitable  for  themselves  and  the 
Commonwealth ;  if  they  will  not  or  cannot  train  them  up  in 
learning  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments. 

''  Thus  were  recognized  and  embodied,  in  a  public  statute,  the 
highest  principles  oi  political  economy  and  of  social  well-being ; 
— the  universal  education  of  childr^  and  the  prevention  of 
drones  or  non-producers  among  men. 

"  By  the  same  statute,  the  selectmen  and  magistrates  were 
empowered  to  take  children  and  servants  from  the  custody  of 
those  parents  and  masters  who,  'after  admonition,'  'were  stLQ 
negligent  of  their  duty  in  the  particulars  above  mentioned,"  and 
to  bind  them  out  to  such  masters  as  they  should  deem  worthy  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  unnatural  parent, — boys  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  girls  until  that  of  eighteen. 

''  The  law  of  1642  enjoined  univei^  education,  but  it  did  not 
make  education /ree;  nor  did  it  impose  any  penalty  upon  muni- 
cipal corporations  for  neglecting  to  maintain  a  school 

"  In  tiie  year  1647,  tiierefore,  a  law  was  passed  making  the 
support  of  sdiools  compulsory,  and  education  both  universal  and 
free. 

"  It  is  common  to  say  that  the  act  of  1647  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  present  system  of  free  schools.  But  the  truth  is,  it 
not  only  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  system,  but,  in  some 
particulars,  it  laid  a  fitr  broader  foundation  than  has  since  been 
built  upon,  and  reared  a  fitr  higher  superstructure  than  has  since 
been  sust^ed.     Modem  times  have  witnessed  great  improve- 
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ments  in  the  methods  of  instraddon  and  in  the  motives  of  dis-  ^^JJlf^i^^^^ 
eipline ;  but,  in  some  respects,  the  ancient  foundation  has  been  Mamchusettt 
narrowed,  and  the  ancient  superstructure  lowered.     The  term  Board  of 
*  grammar  school,'  in  the  old  laws,  always  meant  a  school  where  Education, 
the  ancient  languages  were  taught,  and  where  youth  could  be 
'  fitted  for  the  university/     Every  town,  containing  100  families 
or  householders,  was  required  to  keep  such  a  school 

'^  The  institution  of  a  free  school  system,  on  so  broad  a  basis 
and  of  such  ample  proportions,  appears  still  more  remarkable, 
when  we  consider  the  period  in  the  world's  history  at  which  it 
was  originated,  and  the  fewness  and  poverty  of  the  people  by 
whom  it  was  maintained.  In  1647>  the  entire  population  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  supposed  to  have  amoimted  only 
to  21,000  souls.  The  scattered  and  feeble  settlements  were  almost 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

"  Yet  it  was  then,  amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers, 
that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  conceived  the  magnificent  idea,  not 
only  of  a  Universal,  but  of  a  Free  education  for  the  whole 
people." 

The  writer  argues,  with  great  force,  that  a  State  neg-  Neglect  of  the 
lecting  the  duty  of  seeing  that  due  provision  is  made  for  ^***^ 
the  education  and  training  of  the  nsing  generation,  will 
feel  the  terrible  retribution  of  its  delinquency,  "  in  the 
squalid  forms  of  poverty  and  destitution,  in  the  scourges 
of  violence  and  misrule  .  .  .  and  in  all  the  blended  and 
mutually  aggravated  crimes  of  civilization  and  of  bar- 
barism,*' 

Proposed  District  Schools  in  England. 

Various  measures  for  improving  the  organization  of  the  Proposed 
schools  annexed  to  the  workhouses  have  been  resorted  to,  ^*^^J^^^ 
apparently  without  much  success,  which  has  led  to  the        ^ 
consideration  of  plans  having  for  their  ^object  the  with- 
drawal of  children  from  these  last  establishments  and  the 
assembling  of  them  in  district  schools,  to  be  erected  by 
the  ]jarish  unions,  associated  in  greater  or  smaller  number, 
withm  determined  limits.     Facilities  have  been  afforded 
for  this   purpose   in   the   Acts  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101,    and 
10  &  1  ]  Vict.  c.  83.     But  as  they  only  contain  permis- 
sive and  not  compulsory/  powers  they  have  not  come  into 
general  operation.   They  are,  however,  similar  in  principle 
to  those  mtroduced  into  Belgium,  by  which  schools  of  re- 
form are  substituted  for  mendicity  establishments. 

The  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1840, 
and  those  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools,  offer  much  that 
is  interesting.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  pointing 
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out  the  evils  and  abuses,  but  also  indicate  and  discuss  the 
remedies ;  and,  amongst  these,  they  range  in  the  first 
order  the  institution  of  district  schools,  in  which  agricul- 
ture and  gardening,  combined  with  certain  industrial  and 
sedentary  occupations,  should  be  introduced  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  education. 

This  subject  is  so  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  that  I  cannot  omit  to  profit  by  the 
valuable  suggestions  and  opinions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  express  my  entire  concurrence 
in  tnem.     Subjoined  is  an  extract  referring  to  the  leading 

Joints,  from  the  Report  of  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  dated 
ebruary  1852;  and  I  have  annexed  others  in  the  Appen- 
dix, page  151. 

"  When  the  Poor  Law  Board  abolished  the  system  of  education 
by  apprenticeship,  they  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  providing  some  better  form  of  education.  Every  workhouse 
was  acoordmgly  required  to  provide  a  schoolmaster  who  should 
educate  the  children.  For  which  purpose  they  were  to  be  com- 
pletely separated  jfrom  the  adults,  and  instructed  for  at  least 
three  hours  every  day." 

**  This  system  had,  however,  conspicuous  defects." 

"  *  Great  mischief,'  says  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  report  on  the  Blything 
incorporation,  1833,  ^is  done  by  fietmiliarizing  the  minds  of  the 
children  to  the  restraints  of  the  workhouse,  which  destroys  all 
reluctance  to  being  sent  back  to  it  in  after-life.' 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Mr.  TufheU  speaks  in  measiu^ed 
terms  of  a  system  like  this,  when  in  1849  he  sajrs  of  it,  *  The 
experience  of  this  year  has  still  further  convinced  me  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  expecting  any  general  or  permanent  benefit  to  arise 
from  the  training  of  pauper  children,  as  long  as  they  remain 
within  the  precincts  of  the  imion  workhouse/  " 

^^  But  the  most  striking  point  of  view  in  which  the  present  ar- 
rangement appears  defective  is,  the  impossibilit]^ of  uniting  ii^ith 
it  the  s^dtable  industrial  trai/ning  of  the  children.  The  labourer's 
cottage,  however  bad  a  school  in  other  respects,  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  is  a  good  place  for  the  industrial  training  of  his  children ; 
he  knows  the  importance  to  them  of  being  brought  up  to  labour. 
I  have  myself  known  parents — capable  of  making  sacrifices  that 
their  children  may  go  to  school,  and  willing  to  do  so  if  they 
thought  it  for  their  welfare, — ^yet  object  to  do  so  after  the  children 
were  of  an  age  to  work,  lest,  as  they  said,  '  they  should  not  take 
kindly  to  labour.' " 

'  The  example  of  industry  which  a  labourer's  cottage  affords, 
— ^his  watchful  eye  lest  habits  of  idleness  should  grow  upon 
his  children, — and  the  exigencies  of  the  household,  which  claim 
that  all  its  members  should  contribute  to  the  common  fimd  which 
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feeds  and  clothes  all,  make  of  it  a  school  of  industiy ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  best  school  in  which  industry  can  be  learned." 

"  This  exclusion  of  industrial  training  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  The  exclusion 
and  intention  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  as  is  apparent  from  their  o^ind««tn«l 
orders  and  regulations  ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  existing  S^to  ^" 
state  of  things.    '  Industrial  training '  (says  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons),  intention  of  the 
'according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Poor  Law  orders,'  •  »  •  'can  ^^[If^ 
never  be  attained  whilst  the  children  remain  in  the  workhouses, 
without  such   inconvenience  and  expense  as  make  it  hopeless.' 
This  remark  applies  specially  to  the  boys.     '  The  several  employ- 
ments of  the  boys  reared  in  workhouses '  (says  Sir  J.  P.  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  Report  of  1841),  'must,  it  is  believed,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instimces,  be  of  a  description  that  does  not  admit  of 
previous  training  or  tuition  within  the  workhouse.' 

"  In  the  great  majority  of  workhouses  the  children  are  stated  to  Unsuitable 
have  no  industrial  training  at  alL     Where  they  have,  it  is  com-  character  of  the 
monly  of  a  sedentary  kind.     *  They  are  sometimes  tau^t  a  little  ^"J^^*"*^* 
shoemaking  or  tailoring;  the  best  of  their  occupations  are  car-  iVattempted. 
pentering  or  book-binding ;  but  in  many  cases  they  made  hooks 
and  eyes,  or  sort  bristles,  and  pick  oakum.     A  boy  thus  brought 
up  '(says  Mr.  Bowyer)  '  is  unfitted  for  an  agricultural  labourer  ;  he 
can  neither  dig,  hoe,  nor  plough  ;  is  puzzled  with  harness,  and 
afraid  of  a  horse.     Any  hard  or  continuous  labotu*  exhausts  his 
body  and  wearies  his  mind.     He  has  formed  a  completely  fisdse 
conception  of  the  life  that  awaited  him.' 

" '  An  orphan  or  deserted  child  educated  from  infancy  to  the 
age  of  12  or  14  in  a  workhouse '  (says  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth) 
*&  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  only,  is  generally 
unfitted  for  earning  his  livelihood  by  labour.' " 

"If  to   other  children,  then  especially  to  these,  other  than  Field lahour the 
sedentary  occupations,  freedom,  exercise,  and  the  open  air  are  p<»tsuitaWe 
necessary  to  healthy  physical  development  and  growth."  Ss'iS^Sct" 

"  *  Hence'  (says  Mr.  Tufnell,  in  1847-48),  with  a  view  to  se-  dSdren. 
curing  the  health  of  the  boys,  garden  or  field  labour  is,  I  am 
satisfied,  superior  to  most  others.'  *  I  find  a  great  unanimity,'  says 
Mr.  Symons  (1849),  'as  to  the  kind  of  industrial  labour  deemed 
the  fittest  for  boys  by  guardians  who  reflect  on  the  subject 
Spade  husbandry  is  almost  invariably  chosen,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  return  derivable  from  it,  but  from  its  aptness  for  developing 
moral  character  as  well  as  bodily  strengh  and  health.'  " 

"  '  The  introduction  of  industrial  training  "  (says  Mr.  Bowyer, 
1849)  'has  been  everywhere  attended  by  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  appearance  and  bodily  vigour  of  the  boys ;  and  their 
progress  in  their  studies,  so  far  irora  being  retarded  by  it,  has 
generally  been  promoted,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  instruction.'  And  (Mr.  Browne,  1 849) 
*  industrial  training  for  boys  ought,  I  am  convinced,  to  consist  in 
the  cultivation  of  land.  It  is  remarkable  that  boys  employe..'  in 
field-work  make  greater  progress  than  those  who  are  not  so  em- 
ployed, although  the  latter  may  give  to  study  nearly  twice  aa 
much  time  as  Uie  former/  '^ 
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"  To  break,  then,  the  link  which  in  the  mind  of  the  pauper 
child  binds  him  to  the  workhouse  a8__a  home,  which  associates  it 
in  his  mind  with  the  state  of  life  allotted  to  him  and  his  destiny, 
— to  take  from  him  the  stamp  and  impression  of  it, — ^and  to 
emancipate  him  from  the  regimen  of  its  course  of  thought  and 
standard  of  opinion, — to  free  hun  from  its  pestilent  associations  and 
evil  example, — and,  above  all,  to  prepare  him  to  take  his  place  in 
the  ranks  of  independent  industry,  by  a  judicious  course  of  in- 
dustrial training, — ^for  all  these  objects  a  substitute  is  needed  for 
the  workhouse  school 

"  This  fiact  has  received  a  practical  recognition  from  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  Act  of  7  &  8  Vict,  a  101,  which  provided  for  the 
formation  of  school  districts  and  district  pauper  schools  where  the 
children  should  be  collected  fit)m  the  workhouses  of  the  district, 
instructed  in  such  useful  knowledge  as  is  suitable  to  their  con- 
dition, and  trained  to  industry  * 

"  This  Act  gave  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  power  to  form 
school  districts.  But  it  affixed  certain  limits  of  area  and  population, 
and  it  provided  that  the  expense  of  starting,  to  be  borne  by  the 
unions  of  the  district,  should  not  exceed  one  fifth  of  the  entire 
annual  expenses  of  those  imions  ;  provisions  which  rendered  the 
Act  inoperative ;  the  limitations  were  impracticable,  and  no 
school  could  be  built  for  the  money.  In  1847  an  Act  was  passed 
removing  the  limitation  as  to  cost,  but  depriving  the  Commis- 
sioners of  their  power  to  erect  the  school  without  the  consent  of 
the  guardians  or  a  majority  of  them." 

"  This  new  condition  has  rendered  the  new  Act  nearly  as  in- 
operative as  the  old  one.  Six  district  schools  only  have  been 
formed  in  the  entire  country.  In  other  respects  the  declared  in- 
tentions of  the  Legislature  remain  without  effect.  *  It  is  obvious ' 
(says  Mr.  Temple)  *  that  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
district  schools  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  readily  appreciated  by 
Boards  of  Guardians.'  The  object  of  such  schools  is  national ; 
their  operation,  to  be  successful,  must  cover  a  large  surfiace,  and 
extend  over  a  long  period  ;  and  their  results,  however  certain, 
are  remote,  belonging  rather  to  posterity  than  ourselves.  Consi- 
derations of  this  class  are  not  likely  to  have  weight  with  Boards 
of  Guardians.  The  operation  of  such  Boards  is  local,  isolated,  and 
independent,  and  their  ftmction  is  temporary,  having  in  view  the 
present  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  protection  of  the  present 
ratepayers.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  posterity. 

"  With  reference  to  the  probable  occupation  of  the  students  of 
your  normal  school,  as  masters,  at  some  future  time,  of  district 
schools,  your  Lordships  provided,  by  your  Minutes  of  1846,  for 
the  erection,  in  connexion  with  it,  of  *  a  model  school  of  industry 
for  the  pauper  children  of  some  of  the  London  uniona'  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  your  intentions  in  this  respect  will  ere  long  be 


**  *  This  first  Act  was  passed  in  1844.  It  was  unquestionably  the  result  of  the  able 
report  of  the  assistant  commissionera  published  in  1841;  particularly  Sir  J.  P.  Ka/ 
Shottleworth's  account  of  the  Norwood  Industrial  School." 
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carried  into  effect.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  to  give 
to  your  students  the  benefit  of  that  experience  which  such  a 
achool  would  offer,  or  to  the  country  the  model  of  a  pauper  school 
conducted  on  sound  principles. 

" '  There  were  on  the  1st  of  January  1852,  in  the  597  unions  of  Number  of 
England,  40,557  children,  giving  an  average  of  68  children  of  *^^^JLu-* 
both  sexes  for  each  workhouse ;    a  number  which   had  been  fc^^Wwrnaei. 
Annually  diminishing.     Of  these  there  are  21,038,  being  51|.  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  to  whom  the  State  stands  in  the  place  of  a 
parent ;  they  being  orphans,  or  deserted,  or  the  children  of  paupers 
not  able  to  work.     It  is  to  create  teachers  for  the  education  of 
these, — made  children  of  the  State  by  the  law  and  providence  of 
God,  and  by  the  common  consent  and  practice  of  all  ages  and 
nations, — and  of  those  others  made  destitute  by  the  vices  or  the 
misfortimes  of  their  parents,  whom  the  State  has  adopted,  that 
your  Lordships  have  erected  this  training  school' " 

"In  the  training   of  teachers  for  that  object,  labour  is  an  labour  an 
essential  element.     Teachers  of  industry  must  practise  it,  and  SlTSSiw!^ 
must  be  inured  to  it.     A  sdioolmaster  unable  to  work  would  be  the  miuterfof 
almost  as  much  misplaced  in  his  field  garden  as  one  unable  to  pauper  schoolB. 
read  and  write  would  be  in  his  schooL" 

On  the  subject  of  district  industrial  schools,  and  other  Extracts  from 
interesting  particulars  connected  with  the  education  of  the  ut^^l^fi 
destitute  classes,  several  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  injectors  of 
CarletonTufhell,  J. Ruddock, T.B.Browne,  H.G.Bowyer,  ^^*^^- 
and  J.  C.  Symons,  Esqs.,  Her   Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  151. 

Measures  adopted  in  Belgium. 

The  proper  training  of  destitute  children — a  subject  MeasuM 
now  so  imperatively  forced  on  our  attention — has  also  ^^^ 
been  under  consideration  in  Belgium.  The  whole  of  the 
proceedings  in  that  country  appear  to  be  based  on  such 
enlightened  views,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  giving 
effect  to  them  at  the  same  time  so  wise  and  practical,  as 
to  be  deserving  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  question,  or  desirous  of  forming  an  opinion 
upon  it. 

M.  Ducpetiaux,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons,  &c.,  has 
recently  published  a  detailed  report  of  the  preliminary 
steps  taken  by  the  Government — the  proceedings  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  inspect  and  report,  &c. — the 
results  of  the  inspection  of  establishments  having  similar 
objects  in  France,  England,  &c. — the  recommendations  of 
the  government  commissioners — the  legislative  enactments 
that  were  necessary,  and  the  results  of  all  these  labours  in 
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the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Ruysselede, 

near  Bruges. 

In  all  these  proceedings  we  cannot  but  recognize  the 

energy  and  perseverance,  the  discretion  and  benevolence 

of  m.  Ducpetiaux. 
Extracts  from        Extracts  from  his  report  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix:, 
jML^^ux.  P*g®  160,    These  include  descriptions  of  the  Rauhen-Haus 

Keform  School  at  Horn,  near  Hamburgh,  and  of  that  at 

Ruysselede,  West  Flanders. 

Distinction  between  Schools  suitable  for  t/ie  Destitute 
Classes  and  Prisons  Jar  Juvenile  Criminals. 

Schooteforthe  It  will  be  almost  impracticable,  having  due  regard  to 
t^^^^^'^  reformation,  to  create  more  than  a  nominal  distinction  in 
for  joTcnUe  the  treatment  requisite  in  pauper  schools  and  that  of  dis- 
trict prisons  for  the  correction  and  industrial  training  of 
juvenile  criminals,  and  it  would  appear  desirable  not  to 
create  more  establishments  than  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Any  attempt  to  refine  too  much  by  maintaining  nice  dis- 
tinctions would,  I  fear,  only  tend  to  compUcate  mea- 
sures, which,  if  simplified,  might  be  brought  practically  to 
bear  upon  the  enormous  amount  of  evil  which  has  to 
be  attacked. 

I  feel  some  hesitation  in  offering  an  opinion  upon  a 
subject  on  which  I  have  little  practical  Knowledge  or 
information ;  but  my  impression  is,  that,  as  a  general 
principle,  all  schools  and  industrial  establishments  for  the 
destitute  should  be  considered  as  of  one  class.  This  would 
include  all  district  or  pauper  schools  attached  to  parochial 
unions — the  present  ragged  schools,  and  such  establish- 
ments  as  Red  Hill,  Stretton-on-Dunsmoor,  Quatt,  Smith- 
street,  Westminster,  Sheriff  Watson's  Aberdeen  Schools, 
and  any  others  devoted  to  the  moral  and  industrial 
training  of  that  lowest  class  of  the  population  who  have 
no  means  whatever  of  providing  for  themselves. 

With  respect  to  juvenile  criminals,  I  have  already  stated 
my  opinion  that  there  should  be  district  prisons  or  penal 
schools,  with  appropriate  discipline.* 

As  regards  discipline  in  the  pauper  and  penal  schools 
respectively,  I  should  take  Parkhurst  as  a  model  for  the 
latter,  ana  the  arrangements  at  Red  Hill,  Aberdeen, 
Rhuysellede,  and  Mettray,  as  a  guide  on  which  to  &ame 
discipline  suitable  for  the  former. 

*  See  the  proiKwed  law  for  Franoe,  p.  S13  . 
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Very  diflerent  conditions  will,  howerer,  have  to  be 
dealt  with  in  counties  and  in  large  towns.  The  scattered 
population  of  the  former  cannot  be  so  conveniently  col- 
lected as  where  the  numbers  are  more  concentrated ;  the 
evils  are,  however,  of  less  magnitude. 

As  regards  the  means  of  obtaining  attendance,  I  can  Attendance  at 
offer  no  opinion ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  practice  *^*'**^ 
established  by  Sheriff  Watson  at  Aberdeen  has  been 
attended  with  the  very  best  results  :  and  if  measures  for 
uniting  the  persuasive  effects  of  feeding  with  instruction 
could  be  matured  and  extended,  I  conceive  that  it  would 
afford  the  means  of  making  a  greater  inroad  upon  crime 
in  large  towns  than  has  ever  been  effected. 

"  The  attendance  at  the  school/'  says  Mr.  Thomson,  "  is  wholly 
vohmtary  ;  but  the  child  who  is  absent  from  morning  hours  re- 
ceives no  breakfast ;  absent  from  the  forenoon  hours,  receives  no 
dinner ;  and  if  absent  from  the  afternoon,  receives  no  supper. 
And,  influenced  by  these  attractions,  the  attendance  on  the  whole 
is  ^Lcellent — ^better  than  at  an  ordinary  day-schooL"* 

Treatment  of  Juvenile  Criminals. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Prison 
Discipline,  1850,  came  to  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  on  the  interesting  question  of  what  system  of  prison  Re«ohition  of 
discipline  is  best  adapted  to  juvenile  offenders,  this  Committee  ^^^^ 
hafi   not  received  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  them  to   offet  Committee, 
distinct  recommendations  ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  a  larger 
amount  of  industrial  training  and  reformatory  discipline  may 
advantageously  be  adopted  in  their  case  than  in  that  of  ordinary 
criminals." 

On  the  subject  of  "  juvenile  "  criminals,  Mr,  Fletcher, 
late  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  observes, 
in  a  pamphlet  on  **  The  Farm  School  System  of  the  Con- 
tinent :' — 

"  That  it  is  no  small  subject  of  solicitude  to  which  it  is  desired  Kemarkg  of 
to  rouse  the  public  attention,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  ^^^^^' 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaols  of  England  and  Wales  classed  schoob. 
as  "juvenile  "  in  the  prison  inspectors'  returns  was,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  184j9,   no  fewer  than  12,955 ;    of  which  nimiber 
1,431  were  under  12  years  of  age,  2,912  from  12  to  14,  and  the 
remaining  8,617  from  14  to  17.     Although  these  were  not  in 
prison  for  the  whole  year,  it  must  be  concluded  that  there  is 
more  than  this  amount  of  juvenile  population  constantly  on  the 
verge  of  commitment,  and  virtually  thrown  upon  society  in  a 
criminal  character.'' 

•  See  further  extntctt  on  these  sabjects  in  Appendix,  page  185, 
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Lord  Chief 
Justice  Den- 
nuui's  remarks. 


Mr.  Baron 
Alderson's  re- 
marks. 


Alteration  in 
treatment  of 
jnyenile  ofien- 
ders. 


In  the  endeavour  to  frame  a  system  calculated  to  grapple 
with  the  whole  of  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  provided 
for,  great  care  will  be  necessary.  It  would  appear  highly 
inexpedient  to  tamper  with  the  connexion  which  should 
exist  between  crime  and  punishment^  and  equally  so  to 
adopt  any  measures  having  a  tendency  to  remove  the 
distinction  between  crime  and  poverty. 

In  reply  to  the  following  question  from  Lord  Brougham's 
Committee,  "  Does  any  amendment  of  the  law,  or  any 
change  in  its  execution,  occur  to  you  as  adapted  to  the 
case  of  young  offenders  ?  **  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman 
observed : — 

'^  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  important  branch  of  criminal  law ; 
for  the  age  inquired  of  is  that  at  which  the  habits  are  formed, 
and  the  path  of  life  is  chosen.  I  hold  the  only  legitimate  end  of 
punishment  to  be  to  deter  from  crime ;  but  I  think  I  perceive  in 
some  of  the  theories  of  benevolent  men  such  a  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  criminal  law  as  to  encourage  instead  of  deterring." 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  in  reply  to  the  same  question,  thus 
stated  his  opinion  : — 

"  I  think  the  administration  of  the  law  as  to  juvenile  offenders 
requires  much  amendment.  We  want  prisons  appropriated  to 
them,  in  which  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  paternal  but  severe 
discipline,  and  that  not  for  short  but  for  long  periods,  subject, 
however,  to  remission  on  amendment  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  have  such 
terms  of  imprisonment  indefinite,  as  some  have  suggested,  or 
dependent  upon  a  system  like  a  debtor  and  creditor  accotmt,  in 
which  the  prisoner  has  appeal  if  the  account  be  unfEurly  kept. 
They  should  be  definite,  although  long  periods.  In  connexion 
with  this,  I  would  desire  to  see  a  minimum  punishment  fixed  by 
the  Legislature,  in  order  that  injudicious  magistrates  may  not 
indulge  their  spurious  humanity  at  the  expense  of  the  public  a/ad 
the  crrnivnaV 

The  question  of  some  alteration  in  the  treatment  of 
juvenile  offenders  had,  however,  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government  previously  to  this  time.  The  first 
practical  step  which  occurs  to  me  was  taken  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  withheld  his  sanction  to  the  plans  for  a 
new  prison  at  Manchester,  until  an  extensive  ward,  de- 
signed for  juveniles,  was  omitted.  It  was  considered 
that  if,  in  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new  prisons  at 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Wakefield,  Leeds, 
Stafford,  and  elsewhere,  the  juvenile  wards  were  omitted, 
and  a  district  prison  expressly  for  this  class  were  erected 
in  some  central  situation,  a  saving  in  expense  would  be 
effected,  and  a  beneficial  change  be  secured. 
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All  the  experience  gained  since  that  time  appears  in 
fiivour  of  some  such  plan.     The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  whose  valuable  report  I  have  re- 
ferred, recommended  the  establishment  of  district  prisons  BeoommendiH 
at  the  national  cost  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  under  ^fComi^S^ 
sentence  for  periods  exceeding  12  months.     It  was,  also,  Committee, 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  management  of 
such  prisons  should  be  under  the  control  of  Government, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  an  alteration  of  the  law  might 
be  usefully  made,  in  order  to  substitute,  in  many  cases,  for 
short  terms  of  transportation,  longer  terms  of  imprisonment 
than  are  now  passed. 

If  these  resolutions  were  carried  into  effect,  it  would 
afford  increased  facilities  for  providing  suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  juveniles ;  or  separate  prisons  having  similar  objects 
in  view  might  be  erected  for  them  as  originally  proposed, 
and  the  discipline  might  be  assimilated  to  that  of  Park- 
hurst* 

I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  objection  that  may  be 
stated  to  the  committal  of  a  boy  to  an  ordinary  prison,  or 
even  a  {>enal  school,  and  believe  that  large  discretionary 
powers  in  dealing  with  juveniles  should  be  entrusted  to 
magistrates,  and  that  mere  children  of  12  or  13  years  old 
should  not  be  held  very  seriously  responsible  for  their  acts. 
I  feel,  however,  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  marking  the 
distinction  between  certain  offences  against  the  law  and 
that  degree  of  moral  and  physical  destitution  which  is 
the  result  of  parents*  neglect  or  misfortune,  that  1  consider 
prisons  or  penal  schools  for  juveniles  essential,  though  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  choice  of  evils.  With  a  view  to 
save  the  expense  of  a  long  sentence,  a  trial  in  some  cases 
of  the  deterring  principle  of  simple  punishment  by  com- 
mittal to  a  common  gaol  for  a  few  days,  accompanied  by 
whipping,  miffht  be  resorted  to. 

In  France  ooys  are  received  into  prisons  for  correction, 
on  the  application  of  their  parents,  and  no  stigma  is 
attached  to  it.  I  should  look  upon  a  short  sentence 
and  whipping  in  the  same  light. 

Liability  of  Parents  or  Parishes. 
I  have  observed  in  a  former  Report  that —  liabiuty  of 

"  If  the  advantages  gained  by  a  boy  in  being  committed  to  JSwiefT^ 
a  penal  school  were  appreciated  by  him,  they  would  be  so  great 
as  ap|)arently  to  offer  a  direct  inducement  to  commit  crime  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  them ;   and  when  it  is  considered  how 
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Liability  of  heavily  the  maintenance  of  a  family  presses  on  the  poor,  it  might 
parents  or  be  anticipated  ihsA,  parents  would  even  be  led  to  encourage  their 
i*^"*'*^*  children  in  crime,  and  that  the  course  most  likely  to  obviate  the.se 

objections  would  be  to  render  parents  or  parishes  liable  for  the 
expense  of  Tnaintenance,  Under  such  circumstances  the  honest 
labourer,  whilst  exercising  his  discretion  in  the  education  of  his 
children  and  deriving  advantage  from  their  labour,  would  see 
those  who  were  disposed  to  neglect  their  families  compelled  to 
take  care  of  them,  or  to  pay  others  for  doing  so/' 

There  would,  however,  I  fear,  be  great  diflScultj'  in  the 
general  enforcement  of  any  such  liability  as  against  the 
parent,  but  if  the  parishes  were  liable  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  would  operate  as  a  strong  stimulus  to  all  concerned. 
Each  fresh  demand  would  lead  to  the  issue  of  peremptory 
orders  on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  and  much  activity 
in  the  subordinates. 

As  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  much  of  that 
which  requires  remedy  among  the  crowds  of  children  who 
infest  the  streets  of  large  towns  is  the  result,  to  some 
extent,  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  or  local  autho- 
rities, it  would  appear  just  that  the  State  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  bear  the  expenses  of  such  neglect. 

The   government  now  pay  a  large   sum  to  meet  the 
costs  of  trial  and  maintenance  of  prisoners  ;  and  it  would 
appear  a  proper  distinction,  if,  instead  of  paying  the  whole, 
the  parents  or  the  immediate  locality  were  held  responsible 
for,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  expenses. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Thomson  observes, — 
Ezt^s  from         «  Another  alteration  required  is  to  enforce  on  able,  but  careless 
*•  Social  evilfl,     ^^^  wicked  parents,  the  duty  which  lies  upon  them  to  feed  and 
their  causes  and  educate  their  children.     This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  making 
their  cure."       ^^  p^Qj.  La^  Board  or  Union,  or  the  Prison  Boards  in  Scotland, 
liable  for  the  expense  to  the  industrial  school  in  the  first  instance, 
but  with  recourse  against  the  parents  who  are  neglecting  the 
first  and  greatest  of  their  duties. 

"Power  must  also  be  given  to  send  to  school  all  neglected 
children — aU  found  loitering  in  streets  and  lanes^ — whose  parents 
take  no  charge  of  them,  but  leave  them  to  grow  up  as  they  may, 
untutored  and  untaught,  save  in  the  practice  of  crime.  If  the 
parents  neglect  to  perform  their  boimden  duty,  then  the  State 
may  properly  step  in,  loco  pareTitis,  and  do  the  needful  work ; 
and  surely  this  is  no  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  parental 
authority — it  is  only  saying  to  the  parent '  if  you  will  not  dis- 
charge the  duty  you  owe  to  your  child,  both  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  of  man,  we,  the  public,  will  do  it  for  you ;  we  will  not 
suffer  your  child  to  grow  up  a  torment  to  himself  and  to  all 
around  him ;  we  would  much  rather  you  did  your  duty  yourself, 
but  if  you  wiU  not,  then  tue  must/ 
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"  By  law,  the  burden  of  uncared-for  pauper  children  fidls  at  Extracte  ttom 
present  on  the  workhouse,  but  the  poor-law  authorities  are  not  J^ilS*'!?^** 
entitled  to  expend  their  money,  unless  under  their  own  immediate  ^jj^  caaSffwid 
control ;  and  powOT  must  be  given  to  them  to  do  so,  through  the  their  cure.** 
medium  of  industrial  school  managera     This  will  be  as  advanta- 
geous as  it  is  economical     Better  for  the  public,  who  must 
eventually  pay  in   one   form   or  other,  to  maintain  the   child 
in  an  industrial  school  at  42.  a  year,  than  in  a  poor-house  at  lOL 
or  12Z.,  especially  as  the  smaller  expenditure  gives  every  pros- 
pect of  making  him  a  useful  member  of  the  community,  and  the 
larger  gives  little  hope  of  ever  raising  him  above  the  pauper 
class.'' 

The  following  observations  occur  in  the  second  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Aberdeen  In- 
dustrial  School  Association : — 

"  Society  has  surely  the  right  to  guard  itself  against  the  evil  Extracts  from 
practices  of  those  neglected  children  ;  and,  having  the  right,  it  ^^^^  Report 
ought  also  to  have  the  power ;  but  if  such  power  exist,  it  seems  ^f  Msu^ment 
very  difficult   to  tell  in  whose  hands  it  is  vested.     The  child  of  Aberdeen 
convicted  of  theft  is  whipped  or  imprisoned,  but  if  he  stole  to  ^?,"*^ 
appease  the  cravings  of  hunger  which  his  worthless  parent  fitiled  Association, 
to  satisfy,  it  is  clear  that  chastisement  has  not  fallen  upon  the 
proper  party,  and  that  the  really  guilty  has  profited  by  the  vices 
prompted  by  his  culpable  neglect,  while  the  whole  cost  has  been 
defrayed  by  the  publia 

"  It  was  said  by  the  late  Mr.  Rushton,  stipendiary  magistrate 
of  Liverpool,  that  he  had  ascertained  that  ten  such  children,  under 
14}  years  of  age, -had  cost,  in  apprehension  and  imprisonment, 
upwards  of  six  hundred  pounds  ;  and,  with  so  little  effect,  that 
all  of  them  were  then  in  prison,  and  one,  only  about  10  years  of 
age,  lay  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  seven  years. 

"The  remedy  for  these  enormous  evils  appears  simple  and 
obvious.  Let  the  committee  or  the  magistrate  be  empowered  to 
send  all  such  mendicant  children  to  the  schools  of  industry  at  the 
expense  of  the  parent  or  the  parish,  and  let  the  worthless  parent 
be  punished  if  he  neglects  the  sacred  duty  of  maintaining  his 
child,  which  at  present  he  is  allowed  to  do  with  impunity." 

A  good  old  Saxon  principle  is  adverted  to  by  Mr  Car- 
leton  Tufhell  in  his  report  on  Parochial  Union  Schools 
for  185U     He  says, — 

"  Guardians  are  not  always  so  open  to  considerations  of  ultimate  Extract*  from 
as  of  immediate  economy ;  .and  many  a  pauper  who  now,  before  ^^j^^]®^'* 
his  death,  costs  his  parish  one  or  two  hundred  pounds,  might  B«port 
have  lived  without  relief,  had  a  different  education,  represented 
perhaps  by  the  additional  expense  of  a  single  pound,  been  bestowed 
upon  him  in  his  youth.     This  is  strictly  retributive  JTistice ;  and 
I  think  it  would  be  good  policy  to  increase  its  effect,  and  would 
give  a  prodigious  stimulus  to  the  diflusion  of  education,  if  the 
expense  of  every  crin]dnal,  while  in  prison,  were  reimbursed  to 
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the  oonntry  by  the  parish  in  which  he  had  a  settlement.  What 
a  stir  would  be  oreated  in  any  parish  by  the  receipt  of  a  demand 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departanent  for  802^ 
for  the  support  of  two  criminals  during  the  past  year !  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  locaKty  where  they  had  been  brought  up 
would  be  immediately  investigated,  perhaps  some  wretched 
hovels,  before  unregarded,  made  known,  and  means  taken  to  edu- 
cate and  civilize  families  that  had  brou^t  such  grievous  taxation 
on  the  parisL  .  The  expa[ise  of  keeping  criminals,  as  of  paupers, 
must  be  borne  somewhere ;  and  it  seems  more  just  that  it  should 
ML  on  those  parishes  whose  ne^ect  has  probably  caused  the  crime 
than  on  the  general  purse." 

TVentment  of  Juveniles  in  France. 

Some  interesting  remarks  on  the  subject  of  juveniles 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  205,  extracted  from 
a  work  by  M.  Berenger,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  who  is  distinguished  for  his  enlarged  and  sound 
views  on  the  treatment  of  criminals. 

As  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  French  Government,  and  has  been  not 
only  under  the  consideration  of  very  eminent  and  enligh- 
tened men,  but  has  been  partially  developed  under  their 
superintendence,  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  the  general 
conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject, 
extracts  from  which  are  annexed  in  Appendix,  page  208. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  laboured  so  successfully  in 
establishing  the  farm  school  at  Red  Hill,  in  forwarding  to 
Sir  George  Grey  his  translation  of  this  document  thus 
alludes  to  it : — 

Mr.  Gladstone's  "  The  Report  lately  presented  by  M.  Corne,  to  the  National 
^anslAtioii  of  Assembly  of  France,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
B^OTt^f  Com-  j^^  report  upon  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  that 
Prance.  countnr,  appears  to  me  so  remarkable  for  the  philosophical  sound- 

ness of  its  views,  and  for  its  practical  application  to  the  present 
state  of  this  important  question  among  ourselves,  that  I  would 
respectfully  solicit  your  attention  to  tiie  statements  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  Report,  believing  that  your  deep  interest  in  the 
subject,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  state^ran,  will  render  needless 
any  apology  for  thus  intruding  upcm  you.'' 

The  arrangements  which  may  be  suitaWe  and  con- 
venient in  France  and  Belgium  will  not  be  altogether 
applicable  in  England ;  but  the  general  principles  which 
are  advocated  appear  to  be  capable  of  application  so  as  to 
promote  great  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
offenders,  and  the  classes  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
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Such  establishments  as  Mettray  and  the  Philanthropic  EsteUiBhment 
Society's  Farm  School  at  Red  Hill,  (which  is  formed  upon  ^'^^i^^'^'^^ 
the  same  model,)  however  well  adapted  for  carrying  out 
the  views  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  certain  classes 
of  juvenile  criminals  which  prevail  in  France  and  Belgium, 
or  for  assisting  liberated  prisoners  to  enter  on  a  new  course 
of  life,  do  not  possess  those  Penal  features  which  are 
calculated  to  repress  crime  by  the  fear  of  its  consequences^ 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  superseding  prisons, 
properly  so  called,  but  as  a  supplement  to  them,  and  as 
providing  the  means  for  compulsory  education  and  training, 
with  the  view  to  the  prevention  oi  crime.  In  this  country 
they  are  to  the  criminal  and  destitute  poor,  who  are  not 
in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  what  really  good 
district  or  industrial  schools  would  be  to  the  honest  poor, 
and  as  such  are  well  deserving  of  both  public  and  pnvate 
support. 

Disposal  of  Juvenile  Criminals. 

The  real  difficulty  with  criminals  will  arise  on  the  expi-  pispoeai  of 
ration  of  their  sentences ;  for  it  will  be  of  little  avail  to  ilSniniOt. 
instruct  them  or  even  destitute  children,  unless  they  are 
assisted,  or  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  on  discharge.  In 
making  any  such  provision,  however,  for  criminals,  we 
encounter  the  objection  made  by  Lord  Denman,  and  a 
very  serious  one  it  is,  when  a  boy's  success  in  life  may  be 
said  to  originate  in  the  commission  of  crime. 

Morally  and  socially,  a  great  advantage  would  be 
secured  by  placing  a  boy  in  a  situation  and  circumstances 
in  which  he  could  afterwards  earn  an  honest  livelihood ; 
and  I  think  this  consideration  should  outweigh  difficulties 
and  objections,  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  would  not  have 
so  much  influence  on  the  crimmal  population  as  might  be 
anticipated.  I  should  be  disposed,  therefore,  to  make  the 
trial,  and  preserve  the  deterring  effect  of  a  sentence  by 
subjecting  the  offender  to  a  long  course  of  discipline. 

A  certain  proportion  of  boys  who  have  been  subjected 
to  corrective  discipline  and  instruction  for  periods  of  from 
1  to  3  years  might,  after  due  inquiry  as  to  the  means  of 
support  and  employment,  be  disposed  of  in  this  country. 
The  efforts  of  that  most  benevolent  and  excellent  man, 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Manchester,  prove  this.  The  experience 
of  the  convict  prisons,  from  which  men  are  occasionally 
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discharged,  is,  also,  in  favour  of  it;   but  I  agree  with 
Captain  Williams  in  opinion  that  the  main  opening  will 
be  in  emigration. 
Disposaiof  In  considering  the  measures  necessary  for  the  final 

coSi^.*  ^  disposal  of  the  boy,  more  difficulties  would,  however,  arise 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  satisfactory  employment  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  if  he  were  sent  direct  from  a  prison,  than 
if  he  were  sent  from  an  industrial  school. 
fr^^^dLS**  '^^  obviate  this,  I  would  recommend  that  a  prisoner, 
prteonsto^  having  gone  through  a  certain  period  of  his  sentence, 
pauper  schools.  Jn  ^  district  prisou  or  penal  school,  sufficient,  as  a  general 
rule,  for  his  correction,  and  the  acquirement  of  industrious 
habits,  a  portion  of  the  sentence  might  be  advantageously- 
remitted,  not  only  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  power  of 
imposing  conditions  on  his  release,  but  to  operate  as  an 
encouragement  during  the  time  he  was  under  discipline* 
I  should,  therefore,  propose  that  a  boy  should  pass 
from  a  district  prison  to  the  district  school,  and  be  dis- 
posed of  from  thence  on  the  plan  now  in  operation  at  Red 
Hill. 

Assuming  that  there  were  only  one  class  of  schools  for 
paupers,  an  ol^ection  might  be  taken  to  this  plan  on  the 
ground  that  children  of  honest  but  poor  parents  would 
thus  become  mixed  up  with  criminal  boys.  If  evil  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  such  a  course,  it  might  be  greatly 
checked  by  classification  ;  but,  practically,  I  do  not  think 
much  inconvenience  would  result,  I  found  this  opinion 
upon  the  experience  of  the  Philanthropic  at  Redhill,  and 
upon  some  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  boys  at 
Parkhurst. 

A  further  reason  against  the  validity  of  such  an  objec- 
tion would  be,  that  any  boy,  on  discharge  from  prison,  is 
entitled  to  go  to  his  parish  school,  and  to  mix  with  all 
who  attend  there ;  or,  if  destitute,  he  is  taken  into  the 
workhouse,  or  would  be  sent  to  a  district  industrial 
school,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

There  appears  no  reason  why  the  same  facilities  should 
not  be  afforded  in  a  systematic  manner.  My  own  impres- 
sion is,  that  a  boy  who  has  gone  throu^fh  one  or  two  years 
strict  discipline  at  a  penal  school  or  pnson  would  be  more 
exemplary  in  his  conduct,  more  tractable,  and,  in  all 
respects,  better  conducted  than  the  class  of  pauper 
children  in  such  a  school,  who  had  not  undergone  such 
previous  discipline  and  instruction. 
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In  saying  this,  however,  I  would  qualify  it  b^  observing  Tnm^K»rtatioD 
that  I  assume  that  such  as  were  convicted  of  serious  crimes,  ^^^}^  ™?^ 
and  the  few  prisoners  who  proved  to  be  incorrigible,  under  "^^"*  ^^™'***' 
a  long  sentence  of  imprisonment,  would  be  specially  dealt 
with,  and  not  sent  to  the  pauper  school  at  all. 


CONCLUSION. 


As  second  convictions  for  the  most  trifling  acts  of  felony  ConcinMoiL 
almost  invariably  lead  to  the  solution  of  all  difficulties  in 
counties  and  boroughs  by  the  criminal  receiving  a  sentence 
of  transportation,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such 
measures  should  be  adopted  as  would  tend  to  produce  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  committed  to  prison  a  wholesome 
dread  of  ever  being  caught  there  again. 

A  continuance  in  a  career  of  petty  crime,  leading  to 
more  serious  results,  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  not 
giving  the  fullest  effect,  of  which  they  are  capable,  to 
sentences  of  imprisonment. 

I  would  beg  leave,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  to  state  my 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  in  the  prisons 
generally  a  more  stringent  and  uniform  system  of  disci- 
pline, with  a  view  to  the  repression  of  crime,  and  in  order 
to  reduce  the  vast  expenses  which  the  Government  incur, 
and  which  in  some  measure  may  be  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  such  a  mode  of  carrying  out  a  sentence. 

When  a  man,  on  his  discnarge  from  prison,  passes 
through  the  wicket  giving  utterance  to  his  feelings,  "I 
won't  have  no  more  of  that,"  he  is  much  more  likely  to 
make  a  resolution  never  to  incur  such  a  penalty  again, 
and  to  adhere  to  it,  than  another  whose  recollections  of 
the  past  may  be  that  *'  he  was  treated  like  a  gentleman.'' 

These  expressions  embody  the  feelings  of  many  con- 
victs,  and  the  difference  is  solely  attributable  to  the 
varied  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  different 

{)laces.  The  repressive  elements  of  discipline  are  hard 
abour,  hard  fare,  and  a  hard  bed,  combined  with  strict 
separation.  If  these  elements  be  made  the  basis  of  penal 
discipline  for  short  periods  it  affords  the  best  opportunity 
for  introducing  gradations  into  the  daily  routine,  in  which, 
during  longer  periods  of  imprisonment,  instruction  and 
industrial  training  may,  to  some  extent,  replace  them. 
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Ooadwum.  Hiese  recommendations  may  appear  harsh  to  those  who 

sympathise  with  prisoners,  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  their 
welfare ;  but,  according  to  mv  view,  to  attempt  a  refor- 
matory system  when  the  penod  of  imprisonment  of  an 
offender  affords  no  chance  of  success  is  to  throw  away 
an  opportunity  of  deterring  him  by  punishment,  and  not 
to  gam  any  object  in  its  place. 

If  such  a  general  system  could  be  established  in  prisons 
we  should  have  fewer  convicts  under  sentence  of  trans- 
portation; and  if,  combined  with  that,  more  attention 
were  devoted  to  measures  of  prevention  I  believe  the 
beneficial  results  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be 
very  apparent. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  JEBB,  Lieut.-Colonel,  &c. 
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Betitbn  showing  the  Number  of  Convicts,  Male  and  Female,  who 
arrived  at  Van  Piemen's  Land,  during  each  of  Twenty-two  Years, 
from  the  Ist  January  1829  to  the  Slst  December  1850. 


Year. 

Nmnber 

of 

Males. 

Nmnber 

of 
Females. 

Average  of  Five  Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Arriyed  duriDg  the  year  1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
„                  „            1850 

930 
1,937 
1,901 
1,252 
2,362 
1,380 
2,194 
2,248 
1,434 
1,940 
1,139 
1,181 
2,682 
4,839 
3,043 
4,322 
2,751 
1,714 
526 
820 
1,061 
2,087 

181 
235 
340 
149 
310 
151 
299 
317 
113 
284 
302 
184 
806 
681 
684 
644 
606 
335 
660 
338 
668 
807 

>-    1,588 
>    3,527 
^    1,241 

240 
684 
561 

1,828 
4,211 
1,802 

Total    . 
first  half  of  1851 

43,743 
831 

9,094 
430 

— 

— 

— 

Average  per  annum  : — 
Males 
Females  «- 


Total 


2,401 
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MILLBANK  PRISON. 

REPORT. 

Gentlemen,  MUlbank  Prison,  February  10,  1852 

The  nnprovement  in  the  health  of  Millbank  Prison, 
noticed  in  my  last  annual  Report,  has  continued  during  the  year 
1851  ;  no  serious  epidemic  has  prevailed.  Few  of  the  cases  of 
fever  which  have  occurred  (for  the  most  part  in  the  autumn) 
have  been  severe ;  only  one  proving  £ital.  Erysipelas  has 
scarcely  shown  itself  Influenza  was  rife  in  the  month  ot 
March,  but  was  not  formidable  in  its  attacks.  Dysentery  and 
diarrhcea,  thoi^h  prevalent,  and  fatal  in  two  instances,  caused 
less  than  the  average  sickness  and  mortality  due  to  them  in  the 
last  eight  years.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  was  the  only  dis- 
ease at  all  remarkable  for  unusual  frequency.  In  most  previous 
years  this  severe  malady  had  been  of  rare  occurrence.  Last 
year  19  cases  of  it  occurred — a  comparatively  large  number ; 
and,  as  in  several  instances,  it  affected  pi*isoners  already  sufiering 
from  other  diseases,  it  proved  proportionally  fetal ;  namely,  to 
four  male  prisoners. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  was  20,  or  18*31  per  1,000  pri- 
soners of  both  sexes.  Amongst  the  male  prisoners  17  died,  or 
18*51  per  1,000.  Amongst  the  female  prisoners,  3,  or  17'26  per 
1,000.  (See  Table  I.)  This  rate  of  mortality  is  higher  than  that 
amongst  persons  of  the  same  period  of  life  out  of  prison ;  but 
it  bears  a  very  favourable  comparison  with  the  previous  mor- 
tality of  the  prison,  even  in  the  most  healthy  years,  if  the  small 
number  of  those  pardoned  on  medical  grounds,  and  of  those 
removed  to  other  prisons  while  labouring  under  disease  of  fatal 
tendency,  be  taken  into  account ;  and  especially  if  the  large 
number  of  unhealthy  prisoners  received  be  likewise  considered. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  proportion  of  deaths  alone,  and 
of  deaths  with  the  pardons  and  removals  on  account  of  serious 
disease,  during  the  four  healthy  years,  1843  to  1847,  and  the 
several  subsequent  yeara 


- 

Deaths  per  1,000  Prisoners. 

Deaths,  Pardons,  and  KemoTals 
per  1,000  Prisoners. 

Male. 

Female. 

All 
Prisoners. 

Male. 

Female. 

All 
Prisoners. 

Average  of" 
the  Years 

1843tol846  [ 
inclusiye    J 

1847  - 

1848  . 

1849  - 

1850  • 

1851  . 

17*16 

28*48 
57*69 
93*72 
21*97 
18-51 

15-06 

29*60 
21*51 
63*59 
26*15 
17*26 

16*77 

28*64 
53*88 
82*23 
23*39 
18*31 

40*36 

41*70 
66*60 
139*46 
44*94 
30*49 

31*62 

76*96 
43*02 
114*46 
52*29 
40*27 

39*33 

46*87 
64*70 
135*73 
47*65 
82  05 
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The  nature  of  the  fatal  diseases  during  the  past  year,  in  the 
cases  of  the  male  and  female  prisoners  respectively,  is  shown  in 
the  next  table.  The  predominance  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
and  other  scrofulous  or  tubercular  diseases,  will  be  observed. 


Fatal  Diseases  or  Causes  of  Death. 

Number  of  Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

Fever         ..... 

1 

Dysentery          -                -                                -               - 

-     - 

1 

Diarrhoea        -               -               -               -               - 

I 

Inflammation  of  the  hings,  with  pericarditis 

1 

„                   „         with  old  disease  of  the  heart 

1 

„                    „         with  tamour  in  the  au>tubes 

1 

„                   „         with  miliary  tubercles 

■ 

1 

Puhnonary  consumption            -            -            -            - 

4 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  brain     -            -            -            - 

" 

1 

„         peritonitis,  with  commencing  pulmonary  consumption 

2 

I 

Diseased  knee-joint,  with  commencing  puhnonary  consumption 

- 

1 

Disease  of  the  heart        .           -           .            .           - 

- 

. 

1 

Diabetes      -                .                -                -                - 

. 

1 

Suffocation  durmg  a  fit  of  epilepsy        -                .                - 

- 

1 

Suicide  by  hanging         •                -                - 

- 

1 

All  causes    - 

17 

3 

Five,  however,  of  the  prisoners  who  died  of  these  diseases  had 
decided  symptoms  of  them  at  the  time  of  their  reception  into  the 
prison.  Fo\ir  others,  who  severally  died  of  diseased  heart,  dis- 
eased knee-joint,  diabetes,  and  epilepsy,  laboured  under  those 
diseases  when  they  were  received.  Of  the  remaining  ten  who 
died  of  bodily  disease,  seven  were  feeble  when  they  came  into 
the  prison,  or  suffered  from  various  chronic  ailments,  and  only 
four  were  in  apparently  good  healtL     (See  Table  II.) 

Twelve  prisoners  were  pardoned  on  medical  grounds,  consump- 
tion being  the  disease  which  formed  the  ground  of  medical  re- 
commendation for  pardon  in  two  thirds  of  the  casea 


Diseases. 

Number  of 
Prisoners  pardoned. 

Males. 

Females. 

Pulmonary  consumption           ..... 

5 

2 

„                   „         with  disease  of  the  bowels  and  bladder - 

I 

Diseased  rectum            ----.. 

I 

Aggravated  probpsus  ani      - 

1 

Abdominal  tumour                        ..... 

-      - 

1 

Convalescence  firom  insanity    -           -            -           -             . 

-     - 

1 

Total    . 

8                4 
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All  but  three  of  the  prisoners  pardoned  were  in  a  diseased  state 
when  they  came  to  Millbank  prison.  The  exceptions  were  one  of 
the  men,  and  one  of  the  women,  who  were  released  from  impri- 
sonment on  account  of  their  labouring  under  pulmonary  con- 
sumption ;  and  the  woman  who,  having  in  the  previous  year 
suffered  from  insanity,  •  and  fortunately  recovered,  was  recom- 
mended as  a  fit  object  for  the  Royal  mercy,  it  being  feared  that 
either  protracted  confinement  or  transportation  might  induce  a 
relapse.     (See  Table  III.) 

TTburee  only  of  the  prisoners  removed  from  Millbank  to  Shorn- 
cliff  and  Dartmoor  prisons,  as  invalids,  or  as  fit  only  for  light 
labour,  had  been  suffering  from  diseases  of  fotal  tendency ;  two, 
namely,  from  consumption,  and  the  third  fir)m  paralysis.  All  the 
three  had  been  sent  by  "  special  order  "  to  Millbank  prison  as  dis- 
eased convicts. 

Thus  fer,  then,  the  facts  to  be  reported  with  reference  to  the 
health  of  the  prisoners  during  the  past  year  are  favourable,  and 
show  that  little  disease  of  a  serious  or  fiettal  character  arose  in  the 
prison.  But  from  other  fiusts  it  appears  that  the  number  of  sick 
under  medical  care  has  been  almost  unprecedentedly  large. 

The  number  of  infirmaiy  sick  has  far  exceeded  the  number  in 
1860,  or  in  the  more  healthy  years  1844  to  1846,  and  has  nearly 
equalled  the  high  proportion  of  sick  in  the  unhealthy  years  1848 
and  1849.     (See  Table  V.) 


• 

Tetn. 

Daily  Average  Number  of  Infirmary  Sick 
per  1,000  Prisoners. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both  Sexes. 

Average  of  Tears  1844  "1 
to  1846  mdosiYe      -  J 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

8-27 

5*60 
9*85 
8*24 
4*25 
7*25 

8-49 

13*28 
20*40 
19-31 
15*07 
13-64 

4-11 

6-73 
10-52 
9*89 
5-69 
8*27 

In  those  years  the  increased  number  of  infirmary  sick  was 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  severe  epidemics  of  fever  and  diolera. 
In  the  year  1851,  the  cause  has  been  of  a  different  nature.  It 
was  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  Report  that  a  large  number  of  * 
convicts,  unfit  for  convict  discipline,  had  been  sent  to  Millbank 
prison,  and  were  accumulating  there.  The  plans  then  decided  on 
for  providing  a  place  of  reception  for  such  convicts  having  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year  been  unsettled,  and  the  measures  after- 
wards adopted  being  still  incomplete,  the  same  state  of  things  has 
continued  at  Millbank  ;  for  even  a  larger  number  of  diseased  and 
disabled  convicts  have  been  received.    Only  a  partial  relief  has 
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l)een  afforded  by  the  removal  of  63  for  light  labour  to  Dartmoor 
prison,  and  78  as  invalids  to  Shomcliff  prison ;  and  220  male 
convicts  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes  now  remain  at 
MiUbank,  70  of  whom  are  patients  in  the  infirmary.  The  aceo- 
mulation  of  diseased,  aged,  and  feeble  prisoners,  affords  then  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  increased  number  of  infirmary  sick 
during  the  past  year. 

The  cases  of  slight  indisposition  treated  in  the  wards  of  the 
prison  ("new  cases,'"  see  Table  VI.),  have,  at  least  among  the 
male  convicts,  been  only  slightly  more  numerous  than  in  the 
previous  years.  The  renewed  applications  (*'  old  cases  ")  were,  it 
is  true,  in  much  larger  proportion ;  yet  this,  I  believe,  was  not 
owing  to  the  greater  severity  of  the  attacks  of  indisposition 
treated  as  "  casual  sickness,''  but  rather  to  the  larger  number 
of  infirm  and  sickly  prisoners,  who  have  been  almost  constanliy 
under  treatment  for  their  various  chronic  ailmenta  With  respect 
to  the  apparently  vast  number  of  cases  of  "casual  sickness" 
generally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  Millbank  prison 
as  well  as  some  other  prisons,  every  issue  of  medicine  firom  the 
dispensary  of  the  prison,  though  it  be  merely  a  single  aperient 
dose,  or  an  application  to  a  trifling  external  wound  or  sore,  is 
recorded,  and  the  case  reckoned  as  one  of  casual  sickness. 

The  table  of  insane  cases  during  the  year  1851  (see  Table  TV.), 
is  a  more  than  usually  extended  one,  but,  when  examined,  affords 
no  reason  for  the  belief  that  new  causes  tending  to  injure  the 
minds  of  the  prisoners  have  been  in  operation  at  Millbank  prison. 
Of  the  eight  patients  removed  to  Bethlehem  Hospital,  the  five 
following  were  decidedly  insane  when  they  were  received  at 
Millbank : — 

John  Bott        -        -    received  firom  Wakefield. 

Kobert  Wheales    -  „  „     Walsingham. 

George  Cousins         -  „  „     Wakefield. 

Thomas  Cain     -  '        „  „     Castle  Eushin. 

Joseph  Smith  -  „  „     Leeds. 

Two  others  were  noticed  at  the  time  of  their  reception  to  be  of 
very  low  intellect,  one  of  them  also  sullen,  and  in  a  state  already 
ver^g  on  insanity.     These  were — 

Michael  M'Guire      -        -    received  fix>m  SalforA 

Thomas  Whittaker  -  «  w    York. 

The  case  of  Michael  MH^uire  was  detailed  in  the  last  annual 
Report. 

Thomas  Whittaker,  who  had  been  convicted  of  an  unnatural 
crime,  appeared  fix>m  the  time  of  his  reception  weak  in  intellect, 
was  idle,  inattentive  to  all  rules  for  order  and  cleanliness,  noisy, 
firequently  disturbing  the  ward  by  singing  and  whistling,  and, 
when  achnonished,  most  violent  and  abusive  in  his  language. 
Unequivocal  symptoms  of  insanity  showed  themselves  on  uie 
23d  October,  after  he  had  been  eight  months  in  the  prison. 

The  only  patient  removed  to  Bethlehem  Hospital  who  waa 
received  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,   was  Ann  Moran.     This 
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prisoner  was  received  from  York,  on  the  28tli  March  1849.  Her 
insanity  declared  itself  in  the  form  of  violent  mania,  on  the 
28th  March  1851 ;  but,  for  some  weeks  previously,  she  had  been 
strange  in  conduct,  pilfering  various  articles  of  clothing,  &c. ; 
concealing  them  in  her  bed,  telling  falsehoods  without  any  appa- 
rent  motive,  &a 

Five  patients  who  suffered  from  different  forms  and  degrees  ot 
disordered  intellect  were  not  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  One 
of  these — 

"William  Lamb,  received  from  Aberdeen,  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete dementia  at  the  time  of  his  reception ;  another, 

Daniel  Coghlin,  received  from  Manchester,  on  the  13th  Febru- 
ary 1851,  was  a  man  of  naturally  weak  intellect,  and  timid 
disposition.  From  the  middle  of  September  1851,  he  laboured 
xmder  delusions,  characterized  chiefly  by  fear  of  injury  to  himself 
He  has  recovered. 

The  three  following  were  apparently  of  sound  intellect  at  the 
time  of  their  reception  into  the  prison ;  although  one  of  them  had 
been  insane  previously : — 

Cain  Squires        -        -    received  fix)m  Wakefield. 
Henry  Smith    -  -  „  ?,     Warwick, 

Henry  Scull        -         -  j>  „     Bristol 

Cain  Squires,  who  was  received  on  the  15th  February  1851, 
began  to  manifest  some  disorder  of  intellect  in  May.  His  only 
delusion  related  to  his  trial  and  sentence.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  delusion  he  has  at  times  been  restless  and  excited.  But 
usually  he  has  been  quite  tractable,  and  during  long  intervals  has 
apparently  recovered  his  soundness  of  intellect. 

Henry  Smith  was  received  into  the  prison  on  the  13th  February 
1851.  He  was  a  youth  of  considerable  intelligence.  His  delu- 
sions, which  for  the  most  part  have  religious  questions  for  their 
subj^,  imfortunately  still  persist ;  ^though  he  is  in  good  bodily 
health,  and  retains  perfect  clearness  of  intellect  on  general 
matters. 

Henry  Scull  was  sent  to  Millbank  prison  from  Bristol  on  the 
28th  of  January  1851.  He  began  to  talk  incoherently  at  the 
commencement  of  August,  soon  afterwards  became  violent  and 
destructive,  and  then  lapsed  into  a  state  of  dementia.  Within 
the  last  two  months  his  state  of  mind  has  so  much  improved  as 
to  give  strong  grounds  for  hope  that  he  will  speedily  recover. 
His  removal  to  Bethlehem  Hospital,  an  order  for  which  had  been 
obtained,  has,  consequently  been  postponed.  His  parents,  who 
visited  him  during  his  insanity,  stated,  that  he  had  twice  before 
been  insane,  with  the  same  symptoms,  and  had  even  required 
restraint. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  origin  of  the  cases,  the  facts  are, 
that  of  the  13  insane  patients,  6  were,  at  the  time  of  their  recep- 
tion insane,  3  of  weak  mind,  and  4,  including  the  female  patient, 
of  sound  mind.  Extending  the  same  inquiry  to  aU  the  cases  of 
insanity  that  have  occurred  in  the  prison  amongst  the    male 
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prisoners  during  the  last  eight  years,  we  obtain  the  following 
results: — 


ATcrage 

daUy 
Number  of 

Male 
Prisoners. 

Total 

Komber 

of 

Insane. 

Insane 

when 

received. 

Of  weak 
Mind 
when 

received. 

Of  sound 
Mind 

when 
received. 

Tear  1844        -     - 
„     1845    . 
„     1846          -     - 
n      1847      - 
„     1848         .      - 
^     1W9     - 
„     1850          -     - 
„     1851      -         - 

699 
828 
845 
983 

1,223 
896 

1,001 
918 

3 

4 
8 
7 

n 

15 

6 

11 

3 

10 
6 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 

2 

5 

1 

3 

Aggregate  numbers  fbr 
^e  8  years    - 

}  7,393 

65 

35 

9 

21 

Annual  proportion  of 
insane  of  each  class, 
per  1,000  prisoners  - 

}•  ■ 

8-75 

4-73 

1-21 

2-84 

During  the  period  specified,  65  male  prisoners  have  come  under 
treatment  for  insanity  in  the  prison  ;  but  of  this  number  35  were 
insane  when  they  were  received,  and  9  were  of  weak  mind,  or, 
in  some  instances,  in  a  state  verging  on  insanity.  Only  21  were 
in  quite  a  sound  state  of  mind  when  they  came  into  the  prison  ; 
and  if  we  compare  these  numbers  with  the  male  popidation  of  the 
prison  during  the  same  period,  we  find  that  the  annual  proportion 
of  cases  of  insanity  in  patients  previously  of  sound  mind  was 
somewhat  less  than  3  (2*84)  per  1,000  prisoners ;  and,  including 
the  cases  of  patients  previously  of  weak  mind,  more  than  4  (4 -06) 
per  1,000  prisoners.  This  at  first  sight  appears  a  higher  rate  of 
cases  of  insanity  than  would  be  expected  in  the  Millbank  prison, 
where,  for  several  years  past,  only  about  two  'thirds  of  the  male 
convicts  have  been  confined  in  separate  cells,  and  where  the  aver- 
age terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  several  years  have  ranged 
between  2^  months  and  6^  months;  but  before  the  numbers 
above  given  are  left  for  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  other 
prisons,  it  must  be  explained  that  they  include  the  slighter  forms 
of  disordered  mind,  consisting  in  "  delusions,"  and  that  many  of 
the  patients  recovered  in  the  prison,  several  after  very  short 
attadka  From  the  subjoined  table  it  will  be  seen,  that,  of  the  30 
prisoners  attacked  with  insanity  during  their  imprisonment  (those 
previously  of  weak  mind  or  doubtful  sanity  being  included),  14 
recovered  without  removal  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  other  place  of 
confinement.  The  remaining  16,  who  did  not  thus  speedily 
recover,  or  who  died,  give  an  annual  ratio  of  only  2  (2*16)  per 
1,000,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  male  convicts  in  the 
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prison  during  the  eight  years.  And  this  ratio,  though  double 
that  of  the  cases  of  insanity  of  similar  severity  which  occur  an- 
nually amongst  the  general  population  out  of  prison,  is  not 
greater  than  might  perhaps  be  anticipated  from  the  nature  of  the 
various  influences  acting  on  the  minds  and  bodies  of  convicted 
criminals.  That  the  length  of  the  imprisonment,  up  to  a  certain 
limit,  afiects  the  result  considerably,  is  quite  certain,  and  is  ren- 
dered sufficiently  apparent  by  the  following  facts  : — 


Recovered 
in  the 
Prison. 

Bemoved 

to 

Bethlehem 

or  other 

Prisons  or 

Asyloms. 

Died. 

Bemarks. 

Insane  prisoners,  of  1 
weak  mind  when    >     9 
received      -       -  J 

Insane  prisoners,  of  I 
soond  mind  when   V  21 
received      -       -  J 

1 
13 

6 

7 

2 

1 

One  committed  suicide, 
and  one  died  of  de- 
mentia. 

Died  of  hodily  disease 
unconnected  with  his 
insanity. 

Both  classes    -    -    30 

14 

13 

3 

During  the  former  four  years  of  the  period  above  referred  to^ 
the  average  duration  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  male  convicts 
was  only  three  months  and  seven  days  ;  and  the  number  of  cases 
of  insanity  amongst  them  was  11,  or  3*28  p^  1,000  prisoners 
annually.  During  the  latter  four  years  (1848  to  1851  inclusive) 
the  average  duration  of  their  imprisonment  was  five  months  and 
sLk  days ;  and  the  number  of  cases  of  insanity  was  19,  giving  an 
annual  ratio  of  4*70  per  1,000  prisoners.  Omitting  the  cases  of 
those  who  recovered  in  the  prison,  the  number  of  cases  in  the 
former  period  becomes  five,  and  the  annual  ratio  1  '49  per  1,000  ; 
the  number  in  the  latter  period  11,  or  2*72  per  1,000  annually. 

The  same  result,  'namely,  the  increasing  risk  to  insanity  that 
attends  the  protraction  of  imprisonment,  at  all  events  through  the 
first  12  months,  is  shown  more  precisely  in  the  subjoined  table. 
It  will  be  seen  that  of  30*  male  prisoners  who  became  insane  in 
Millbank  prison  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  years,  only  9 
were  attacked  during  the  first  three  months  of  their  imprisonment, 
9  in  the  course  of  the  second  thr^  months,  8  in  the  course 
of  the  third  three  months,  and  4  at  later  periods ;  while  about 
16,000  prisoners  passed  through  a  single  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, only  about  8,400  through  a  second  three  months'  imprison- 

•  In  three  cases  (L.  D.,  J.  J.,  and  M.  M*G.)  the  men  were  so  exceedingly  imbecile 
OT  melancholic  at  the  time  of  their  reception,  and  passed  so  gnMdually  into  a  state  of 
complete  insanity,  that  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  Uieir  attacks  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  Two  of  these  cases  are  referred  to  the  first  three  months,  and  one 
to  the  second  three  months  of  imprisonment 
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ment,  about  4,200  through  a  third  three  months,  and  ahout  1,200 
through  a  fourth  three  months :  so  that  the  ratio  of  cases  of 
insanity  has  been  nearly  twice  as  high  in  the  second  three  months 
of  imprisonment  as  in  the  first  three  months,  and  in  the  third 
three  months  more  than  three  times  as  high  as  in  the  first. 


Periods  of  Imprisonment. 

Approxima- 
tive Nnmber 
of  Prisoners 
who  passed 

through 
each  Period. 

Number 
of  Cases  of 

Insanity 
occurring  in 
each  Period. 

Annual 

ratio  per  1,000 

of  Cases  of 

Insanity  for 

each  Period. 

First  Three  Months      - 
Second  Three  Months        -           -       - 
Third  Three  Months     .           -           . 
Fourth  Three  Months,  or  later     - 

16,000 
8,400 
4,200 
1,200 

9 
9 
8 

4 

2-25 
4-28 
7-61 

With  respect  to  the  particular  influences  which  give  rise  to 
mental  disorder  with  this  increasing  frequency  during  the  first 
nine  or  twelve  months  passed  in  prison,  it  may,  I  think,  be 
affirmed  that  the  more  powerful  ones  are  included  under  the 
following  heads : — 

1.  The  various  feelings  of  remorse,  shame,  and  despondency, 
which  act  most  strongly  on  educated  and  sensitive  minds,  and  at 
an  early  period. 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  the  accustomed  external  sources  of  ex- 
citement, inducing  a  state  of  inertia,  or  torpor  of  mind,  whidi 
leaves  any  tendencies  to  mental  disease  more  fi-ee  to  develope 
themselves.  This  cause  affects  more  frequently  men  of  low  intel- 
lect and  deficient  education,  and,  in  others,  produces  its  evil 
results  at  a  later  period. 

8.  Various  morbid  influences  acting  on  the  mind  through  the 
body ;  including  many  disturbances  of  the  general  health,  due 
ddefly  to  comparative  deficiency  of  exercise  and  fresh  air,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  nervous  power  induced  by  the  "  solitary  vice  ;*' 
this  last  cause  operating  especially  on  young  persons,  and  gene- 
rally after  some  months  imprisonment. 

All  these  influences,  but  especially  the  latter  two,  will,  it  is 
obvious,  have  greater  sway  in  proportion  as  the  imprison- 
ment involves  more  of  actual  seclusion.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  at  Millbank  prison  during  the  last  eight  years  the 
cases  of  insanity  have  been  much  less  numerous  among  the  pri- 
soners "  associated "'  in  large  rooms,  than  among  those  confined  in 
"  separate  "  cells.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  separate  cells  has, 
on  the  average,  been  624  ;  the  number  in  association,  298.  The 
cases  of  insanity  among  prisoners  of  the  separate  class  have  num- 
bered 24  ;  the  cases  among  those  of  the  associated  class  have  been 
6.     The  annual  ratio  of  cases  of  insanity  has,  consequently,  been 
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only  2-52  per  1,000  among  the  latter,  and  478  pe^  1,000  among 
the  former. 

An  important  fact  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  the  much 
larger  proportion  of  men  originally  of  weak  or  dull  intellect 
among  the  prisoners  who  became  insane  while  in  separate  con- 
finement. Of  the  6  prisoners  attacked  with  insanity  while  in 
"  association,"  only  1  was  weak-minded  at  the  time  of  liis  recep- 
tion ;  while  of  the  24  men  who  became  insane  in  separate  cells, 
8  were  imbecile,  or  of  a  very  low  grade  of  intellect  If,  now, 
these  men  of  originally  weak  mind  be  excluded  from  the  calcu- 
lation, the  preponderance  of  cases  of  insanity  among  the  prisoners 
in  "  separation  "  is,  of  course,  much  diminished  ;  for  there  remain 
only  1 6  cases  of  insanity  amongst  prisoners  of  the  separate  class, 
or  3*19  per  1,000  annually  ;  and  5  cases  among  those  of  the  asso- 
ciated class,  or  210  per  1,000  annually.  From  the  calculation 
thus  made,  the  inference  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  deducible, 
that  men  of  soimd  mind  do  not  suffer  in  any  very  considerable 
degree  more  from  separate  confinement  than  from  imprisonment 
in  "  association,"  but  in  more  or  less  strict  silence.  But  such  a 
conclusion  would  be  erroneous  :  for  the  average  term  of  impri- 
sonment of  the  prisoners  of  the  "  associated  "  class  at  Millbank 
prison  has  been  far  longer  than  that  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
"  separate"  class  ;  the  700  prisoners  of  the  juvenile  class,  who  in 
the  years  1844  to  1848  underwent  on  the  average  12  months  im- 
prisonment, and  nearly  aU  the  prisoners  who  on  account  of  phy- 
sical disabilities  or  other  causes  have  been  detained  for  long 
periods  in  the  prison,  except  the  "  incorrigibles,"  having  been  in 
"  association."  So  that  if  the  influences  tending  to  disturb  the 
intellect  acted  equally  under  the  two  modes  of  imprisonment,  the 
proportion  of  insane  ought  to  be  much  greater  among  the  pri- 
toners  in  "  association ;"  while,  notwithstanding  their  longer 
serms  of  imprisonment,  it  has  been  one  third  less. 

The  above-mentioned  facts  do,  however,  show  incontestably  the 
great  danger  that  attends  the  confinement  of  prisoners  of  weak 
minds  in  separate  cells.  It  might,  I  think,  almost  be  afltaned 
that  men  of  any  considerable  degree  of  imbecility,  or  great  dull- 
ness of  intellect,  wiU  with  certainty  be  rendered  actually  insane 
or  idiotic  by  a  few  months  separate  confinement ;  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  cases  of  insanity  at  Millbank  prison,  where  so  many 
men  of  impaired  or  deficient  mind  are  received,  has  been  pre- 
vented only  by  the  precaution  of  placing  in  association  all  such 
prisoners  as  soon  as  their  infirmity  of  mind  became  known  to  the 
medical  oflScer. 

The  man  who  committed  suicide  on  the  25th  September  1851, 
after  having  been  eight  months  in  the  prison,  had  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  an  unnatural  offence.  He 
had  manifested  no  symptoms  of  insanity,  nor  any  great  despon- 
dency, and  the  only  probable  motive  for  the  act  was  the  fear  of 
immediate  transportation,  since  he  had  been  on  the  previous  day 
inspected,  together  with  other  prisoners,  who  were  about  to  be 
removed  from  the  prison. 
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The  great  number  of  sick,  and  especially  of  infirmaiy  sick, 
among  the  female  prisoners,  may  appear  to  require  explanation. 
It  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  large  number  of  female  convicts 
in  the  prison,  from  various  causes  disqualified  for  transportation, 
for  the  most  part  received  into  the  prison  in  the  same  condition, 
and  in  many  instances  unfit  for  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  The 
number  of  such  invalid  female  prisoners  now  amounts  to  60  ;  of 
this  number  several  will  soon  have  reached  the  period  of  their 
imprisonment,  at  which  their  cases  will  be  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Before  concluding  this  Report,  I  may  be  allowed  again  to  refer 
to  the  subject  of  the  male  invalid  convicts.  The  restrictions  on 
the  reception  of  prisoners  disqualified  for  convict  labour  and  dis- 
cipline have,  during  the  past  year,  been  so  slight  that  from  the 
number  received  an  approximative  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
number  of  invalids  for  which  accommodation  will  be  needed  in 
the  invalid  hulk.  2,111  male  convicts  were  received  into  the 
prison  in  the  course  of  the  year  1851,  and  of  this  number  200,  or 
10  per  cent,  were  on  reception  disqualified  for  labour  or  convict 
discipline.  In  the  course  of  the  year  50  others,  or  2^  per  cent, 
on  the  niunber  received,  became  disqualified  through  various 
causes;  and,  as  the  term  of  imprisonment  is  longer  in  other 
Government  prisons  than  at  Millbank,  the  proportion  of  cases  of 
disqualification  arising  in  those  prisons  may,  I  think,  be  estimated 
at  5  per  cent,  on  the  number  received.  The  proportion  of  15  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  body  of  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation 
will,  therefore,  probably  give  very  nearly  the  number  of  prisoners 
originally  disqualified,  togethesr  with  those  becoming  disqualified 
in  the  Government  prisons.  Of  these  disqualified  prisoners,  how- 
ever, at  least  a  third  will  be  capable  of  light  hhour  at  Dartmoor 
prison,  or  other  convict  establishments,  so  that  of  the  whole 
number  of  convicts  about  10  per  cent,  will  be  sent  annually  to 
the  invalid  hidk. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
William  Baly,  M.D., 

Medical  Superintendent. 


MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  ALTERATIONS  IN  THE 
DISCIPLINE  AT  PENTONVILLE. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
piisonei's  now  at  Pentonville,  as  compared  with  former  periods  ; 
on  the  one  hand,  all  classes  of  prisoners  are  received  instead  of 
the  careful  selection  that  was  formerly  made  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  period  of  confinement  has  been  diminished,  an  increased 
amoimt  of  exercise  has  been  given,  and  an  endeavour  made  to 
impart  more  vigour  to  the  industrial  employment  in  the  cells. 
There  is,  also,  partial  association  of  some  selected  prisoners  for 
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prison  employments  to  which  suspected  cases  may  be  sent,  and 
£eudlities  are  given  for  the  immediate  removal,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  officer,  of  any  prisoner  whose  mental  or 
bodily  health  appears  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  discipline. 

The  recent  outbreak  of  mental  affections,  notwithstanding  the 
ameliorations  that  have  been  introduced,  appears  to  indicate  that 
some  defects  still  exist.  "With  a  view  to  the  consideration  of 
this  important  subject  I  would  suggest  that  the  governor,  the 
diaplain,  and  medical  officer  be  each  called  upon  to  consider  the 
circumstances  of  the  prison  as  it  now  stands,  and  to  submit  to 
the  Board  any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  them. 

Their  attention  might  be  directed  more  especially  to  the 
following  points : — 

1.  Whether  it  appears  necessary,  with  reference  to  the  provision 
of  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  66,  to  reject  any  particular  description  of 
prisoners  as  being  imfit  subjects  for  separate  confinement,  such, 
for  instance,  as  those  of  dull  intellect,  or  others  who  do  not  speak 
the  language,  and  are,  therefore,  less  capable  of  instruction. 

2.  Whether  the  arrangements  at  Wakefield  and  Leicester,  with 
regard  to  assembling  for  public  worship,  school  instruction, 
exercise  in  association^  &a,  are  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  a  more 
favourable  effect  of  separate  confinement  on  apparently  the  same 
class  of  prisoners. 

3.  Whether  a  greater  stimulus  or  a  greater  degree  of  vigour 
cannot  be  imparted  to  the  trades  and  occupations  in  the  cells. 

4.  Whether  it  will  be  necessary  and  desirable,  after  a  certain 
period  of  confinement,  to  exercise  sdl  prisoners  in  association,  and 
whether  the  removal  of  both  the  long  ranges  of  exercising-yards 
will  be  sufficient  for  such  purpose. 

5.  Whether  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  prison  might  not 
be  advantageously  cultivated  by  prisoners  selected  from  those 
who  may  have  been  a  certain  period  in  confinement. 

6.  Whether  dispensing  with  the  mask  would  be  likely  to  be 
attended  with  a  beneficial  effect. 

To  CapL  O^Brien,  Visiting  Director, 


The  following  are  ExTRACTrs  fi-om  the  Eeport  for  1850,  of 

Dr.  Given,  Physician  to  the  Eastern  State  PENrrENTiARY  of 

Pennsylvania  : — 

"  As  regards  the  effects  of  weaving  and  sboemaking  on  the  health,  I 
believe  that  much,  very  much,  can  be  done  to  avert  their  evil  tendencies. 
In  the  first  place  the  strictest  scrutiny  should  be  exercised  that  the  pri- 
soners selected  for  these  employments  possess  the  necessary  mental  and 
physical  vigour  to  resist  their  enervating  influences.  This  has  not 
heretofore  been  the  case.  Prisoners  are  often  pat  to  weaving  and  shoe- 
making  whose  unhappy  fate  the  officers  truthfully  predict  on  the  day  of 
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tbeir  reception.  The  present  exercising  yards  are  comparatively  little 
used,  and  their  high  walls  obstructing  the  son,  are  almost  perpetually 
damp,  and  aid  very  much  in  keeping  the  cells  in  the  same  condition. 
The  labour  and  expense  of  converting  these  yards  into  excellent  work- 
shops would  be  comparatively  trifling,  and  other  exercising  yards  in 
every  respect  superior  could  be  erected  at  a  proper  distance.  This 
alone  would  exert  the  happiest  influence  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners, 
especially  if  some  simple  gymnastic  exercise  were  combined  with  it.  I 
have  been  informed  that  machines  can  be  easily  constructed  which 
would  enable  our  shoemakers  to  stand  erect  when  at  their  work.  If 
^8  be. true  the  suggestion  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  cordwaining  is 
by  far  the  most  destructive  to  health  of  all  our  employments.  BesidiBS, 
when  sympt(»ns  of  failing  health  appear,  such  arrangements  should 
exist  as  would  enable  us,  instantly,  to  remove  the  individual  to  some 
out-door  employment,  at  which  he  could  remain  until  either  his  health 
is  restored  or  his  sentence  expires.  At  the  present  time,  when  the 
health  of  a  weaver  or  shoemaker  begins  to  fail,  he  must  either  struggle 
on  at  his  original  employment,  or  quit  it  for  entire  idleness  in  the  In- 
firmary, or  be  removed  to  one  of  the  old  blocks,  where  he  remains 
profitless  to  the  Institution,  and  a  burthen  to  himself.  The  effect  of 
this  is  quite  obrious. 

''As  I  have  before  declared,  nearly  a  third  of  our  prisoners  are 
entirely  idle,  or  engaged  at  that  detestaUe  wool  and  oakum  picking,  or 
analogous  employments.  This  class  is  composed  of  those  who  enter  the 
Institution  in  imperfect  bodily  health,  or  with  minds  so  dull  or  other- 
wise imperfect  as  to  render  their  instruction  in  any  mechanic  art  too 
tedious  or  unprofitable ;  and  by  those  who,  having  been  received  in 
good  bodily  and  mental  health,  have  had  either  the  one  or  the  other 
impaired  while  engaged  at  weaving  or  shoemaking.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
that  in  every  respect  this  is  the  very  worst  provision  that  could  be 
Boade  for  these  individuals.  In  a  pecuniary  sense  it  is  ruinous,  and  to 
the  health  of  both  mind  and  body  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  inimical.  There 
certainly  is  no  necessity  for  this.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  To  this 
question  I  believe  I  can  give  a  satisfactory  reply. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners  are  received 
during  the  year.  Of  these,  a  certain  number  will  be  found  to  possess 
the  necessary  strength  of  body  and  mind  to  resist  the  unhealthy  in- 
fluences of  weaving  and  shoemaking — Let  them  be  so  employed.  In 
another  class  We  will  find  the  body  strong  and  vigorous,  but  the  mind 
somewhat  defective.  Let  these  men  be  kept  at  some  laborious  employ- 
ment in  the  open  air — sawing  stone  for  example — and  whether  the 
sentence  be  one  yeur  or  ten,  so  far  from  being  an  expense  to  the  State, 
tbeir  labour  will  prove  profitable  to  the  Institution ;  and,  what  is  of 
infinitely  more  importance,  preserve  their  mental  and  physical  health 
unimpaired^  A  third  class  will  present  themselves  with  their  minds 
ordinarily  developed,  but  in  delicate  bodily  health.  These  men  require 
some  light  out-door  employment,  or  to  be  kept  in  suitable  workshops,  at 
easy  and  healthy  occupations — chair  seating,  turning,  carving,  &c.  And 
a  fourth  class  difiering  from  all  these  will  be  discovered-— coloured 
boys — to  whom,  under  present  arrangements,  a  sentence  of  three  years 
is  almost  equivalent  to  one  of  death.  I  do  ftot  believe  that  the  high 
mortality  which  prevails  among  coloured  prisoners  is  due  to  any  par^ 
Hcular  influence  of  the  separate  discipline  on  persons  of  the  African 
race,  but  because  nature  has  endowed  them  with  less  vitality  than  their 
"'^hite  brethren,  and  hence  they  more  readily  yield  to  the  same  destruc- 
tive influences.  I  believe  all  that  is  necessary  to  relieve  us  from  our 
present  anxiety  respecting  them  is  to  improve  the  hygienic  arrangement 
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of  their  cells,  and  to  take  proper  advantage  of  the  ample  space  witliin 
the  walls  for  affording  them  out-door  exercise  and  employment  What 
else  than  disease  and  death  can  be  expected  from  shutting  up  in  a  close 
and  damp  cell,  at  an  unhealthy  employment,  a  half  developed  boy  of 
feeble  organization  ?  If  we  were  to  place  ^ye  hundred  together  under 
similar  conditions  they  would  inevitably  die  in  the  same  proportion  as 
under  their  present  isolation. 

"  The  foregoing  is  not  by  any  means  a  fanciful  classification  of  our 
prisoners,  'the  distinctions  arc  strongly  marked,  yet  all  are  now 
treated  alike : — the  white  and  the  black,  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
feeble  in  body  and  the  robust,  the  weak  intellect  and  the  strong,  whether 
the  sentence  be  one  year  or  ten,  are  nearly  all  subjected  to  the  same 
unvarying  discipline.  Is  there  not  a  large  amount  of  disease  duo  to  this 
indiscriminate  administration  ? 

**  I  have  often  mentioned  the  necessity  of  out-door  exercise  and  em- 
ployment, in  order  to  preserve  or  restore  the  health  of  our  prisoners. 
Should  I  be  asked,  is  it  possible  to  grant  this  advantage  to  the  extent  I 
have  indicated  ?  I  confidently  answer,  Yes.  We  have  ample  space 
within  the  walls  to  admit  of  at  least  fifty  prisoners  being  employed  five 
or  six  hours  a  day  in  the  open  air,  without  any  more  intercourse  with 
each  other  than  if  they  were  confined  to  their  cells.  If  it  were  possible 
to  get  rid  of  the  present  amount  of  disease,  and  to  start  with  three 
hundred  fresh  prisoners,  the  proper  occupation  of  our  now  almost  useless 
yards  and  gardens  would  preserve  a  degree  of  health  among  them  that 
was  entirely  unknown  to  their  predecessors,  even  should  the  other 
hygienic  defects  remain  as  at  present. 

"  I  would  not  be  understood  to  intimate  that  there  is  now  no  out-door 
exercise  afforded  to  our  invalids.  Thanks  to  my  predecessor,  there 
certainly  is ;  and  though  somewhat  extended  since  his  time,  yet  on  quite 
too  limited  a  scale — just  enough  to  faintly  shadow  forth  the  vast  advan- 
tages it  is  capable  of  yielding,  were  it  carried  to  its  proper  limits  or 
resorted  to  at  a  proper  time. 

«*  Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  wish  distinctly  to  declare  that,  in 
giving  prisoners  out- door  exercise  and  employment,  I  neither  desire,  nor 
deem  it  necessary,  to  modify  in  any  way  their  present  rigid  separation 
from  EACH  OTHER.  Nor  will  I  admit,  that  my  earnest  desire  to  place 
them  under  such  infiuences  as  are  calculated  to  prolong  their  lives  and 
preserve  their  reason  is  the  result  of  any  mawkish  sensibility.  I  am 
willing  that  the  most  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  should  be  inflicted  on 
any  offender  whose  guilt  deserves  it ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment  justifies  the  community  in  placing  the  convict  under 
any  circumstances  likely  to  injure  the  health  of  either  body  or  mind. 
And  with  those  whose  consciences  are  tender  on  the  score  of  making  the 
situation  of  the  prisoner  more  desirable  than  that  of  the  honest  and 
industrious  poor  man  or  pauper,  I  heartily  sympathize ;  but  would  with 
great  humility  ask,  if  the  true  exercise  of  their  philanthropy  would  not 
consist  in  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  latter,  and  not  in 
wishing  to  see  the  former  still  more  wretched  ? 

"  Though  the  unhealthy  avocations  pursued  by  the  prisoners,  and  the 
hygienic  defects  I  have  declared  to  exist  in  the  construction  of  our 
cells,  must  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  their  minds,  these  must  be 
supposed  to  do  so  through  their  influence  on  the  bodily  organs.  Those 
privations  which  we  may  consider  as  acting  directly  on  the  mind  itself 
I  shall  now  briefly  mention. 

"  I  have  heard  various  estimates  of  the  amount  of  intercourse  afforded 
to  our  prisoners,  but  they  were  all  very  much  exaggerated.  My  own 
observation,  and  the  opinion  of  our  most  intelligent  ofiBcers,  satisfy  me 
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that  the  ftverage  daily  conversatioii  of  each  prisoner^  unless  it  be  with 
those 

**  Airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildemesses," 

does  not  exceed,  if,  indeed,  it  equals,  ten  minutes.  This  is  quite  too 
little.  Men  of  strong  and  cultivated  intellects,  with  books  for  com- 
panions, might  bear  uninjured  this  privation  of  social  intercourse ;  but 
the  ignorant  and  weak-minded  prisoner  must  be  more  or  less  injuriously 
affected  by  it.  K  it  were  not  possible  to  remedy  this  evil,  how  far  it 
might  be  urged  against  the  system  I  shall  leave  others  to  determine ; 
but,  happily,  there  is  no  amount  of  intercourse  necessary  that  cannot 
be  affonled  with  the  greatest  ease.  Heretofore,  the  individuals  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  &c., 
have  been  invariably  confined  to  the  more  educated  classes.  I  believe 
this  to  be  an  error.  Among  those  of  our  citizens  who  have  less  pre- 
tensions to  intellectual  culture,  many  will  be  found  who  possess  every 
qualification  necessary  to  render  their  intercourse  with  our  convicts 
highly  beneficial ;  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  reconmiend  that  their 
services  be  immediately  solicited.  . 

"  Though  our  library  is  at  present  much  better  adapted  to  the  mental 
capacity  and  wants  of  our  prisoners  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  it  is 
still  susceptible  of  great  improvements.  Besides,  I  fear  there  is  not 
always  the  necessary  care  taken  in  distributing  the  books  it  contains  to 
adapt  them  to  the  mental  development  of  the  different  prisoners.  I 
liave  certainly  known  works  that  could  interest  and  instruct  the  educated 
only,  put  into  the  hands  of  prisoners  in  no  way  qualified  to  understand 
their  subjects,  or  appreciate  their  merits.  In  order  to  derive  from  the 
distribution  of  boo^  all  the  benefits  they  are  capable  of  yielding,  I 
would  recommend  that  when  given  to  a  prisoner  he  should  be  informed 
that  in  due  time  he  would  be  questioned  respecting  their  contents,  and 
required  to  discuss  their  character  and  merits.  If  those  who  enter  the 
cells  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  &C.,  were  steadily  to  pursue  such  a 
plan  as  this,  they  would  afford  more  real  intercourse,  and  impart  more 
solid  benefit  to  the  prisoner,  than  ten  times  their  number  following  tho 
present  desultory  conversations. 

**  The  dread  of  informing  prisoners  of  tho  occurrences  of  the  day  is 
not  now  so  strong  as  formerly ;  but  I  believe  they  are  still  kept  quite 
too  ignorant  of  passing  events.  The  congregated  convicts  are  much 
better  off  in  this  respect  than  their  isolated  brethren,  as  each  fresh 
accession  to  their^  number  imparts  to  them  all  that  has  past  up  to  the 
date  of  his  imprisonment ;  and  I  consider  it  well  that  it  is  so,  for  to 
afford  a  prisoner  no  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in  society  is  to  con- 
sign him  to  a  living  death,  and  must  certainly  disturb  the  balance  of  his 
mind,  without  in  any  way,  that  I  can  conceive,  benefiting  hb  morals. 
But  there  is  another  light  in  which  this  privation  must  be  contemplated. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  important  features  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System  is  the  protection  it  affords  the  convict  from  future  recognition 
either  by  his  fellow  prisoners,  or  others  that  vulgar  curiosity  may  have 
attracted  to  the  scene  of  his  incarceration.  Yet  do  we  not  often  place 
him  in  imminent  danger  of  detection  by  restoring  him  to  society  as 
ignorant  of  its  current  events  as  if  he  had  risen  from  the  dead  ? 

"  I  am  certainly  of  opinion,  that  some  means  of  connecting  the  se- 
parated prisoner  with  the  world  beyond  the  walls  would  in  every  respect 
prove  to  his  advantage;  but  I  hope  not  to  be  understood  as  recom- 
mending him  to  be  informed  indiscriminately  of  all  that  passes. 

**I  believe  that  we  should  permit  a  much  fireer  intercourse  between 
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the  prisoner  and  his  friends  than  is  now  the  case.  Letters — always 
passing  through  the  Warden's  hands — and  visits  from  such  relatives  as 
are  known  to  pursue  a  virtuous  life,  might  be  made  the  means  of  infinite 
good  to  both  the  mind  and  morals  of  the  isolated  convict. 

*<  The  man  J  rude  attempts  among  our  prisoners  at  the  construction  of 
musical  instruments  show  their  strong  yearnings  after  this  harmless  smd 
agreeable  recreation.  Occasionally,  in  the  different  corridors,  the  still- 
ness of  evening  is  broken  by  strains  which,  though 

"  No  mnsic  of  the  spheres," 

are,  nevertheless,  a  source  of  infinite  pleasure  to  the  lone  musician  ;  and 
are,  I  will  venture  to  say,  attentively  listened  to  by  his  less  gifted 
neighbours.  By  many  my  views  may  be  strongly  opposed,  but  I  must 
express  my  hearty  desire  to  see  every  prisoner  in  the  Institution  who 
has  the  slightest  musical  talent,  furnished  with  whatever  instrument  he 
prefers,  and  encouraged  to  use  it  at  proper  times  for  his  own  pleasure 
and  that  of  his  associates  who  may  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess 
this  enviable  faculty.  Nor  in  making  this  reconmiendation  is  it  the 
mere  amusement  of  the  prisoner  that  I  have  in  view,  though  I  consider 
even  that  a  legitimate  object.  Over  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
of  man  music  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  possess  the  most  unequi« 
vocal  influence.  If  we  go  back  to  the  sacred  writings  we  find  many 
striking  illustrations  of  its  power ;  the  Egyptians  resorted  to  its  influence 
in  the  education  of  youth,  in  order  to  promote  virtue  and  morality  ;  and 
in  later  days  the  most  prominent  divine  that  ever  lived,  declared,  ^  music 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  glorious  gifts  of  God,  to  which  Satan 
is  a  bitter  enemy.' 

"  If  blind  revenge  were  the  only  object  of  imprisonment,  the  mental 
relaxation  I  have  just  indicated  would  certainly  be  out  of  place,  but — 
in  an  age  which  declares  the  reformation  of  the  convict  to  be  the  chief 
motive  for  his  incarceration,  and  under  a  system  of  discipline  whi<i 
professes  to  accomplish  this  desirable  result  more  effectually  than  any 
other— I  consider  that  we  may  not  only  unhesitatingly,  but  that  it  is  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  furnish  the  offender  with  any  source  of 
harmless  amusement  that  is  compatible  with  his  safe  detention.  Though 
under  the  separate  discipline  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  affording  the 
prisoner  sufficient  social  intercourse  to  preserve  the  balance  of  his  mind, 
he  will,  nevertheless,  have  many  lonely  hours  that  it  would  be  cruel  to 
deprive  him  of  any  harmless  means  of  beguiling." 


NOTICE    TO    PRISONERS    UNDER    SENTENCE    OF 
TRANSPORTATION. 

Separate  Confinement 

Prisoners  may  be  recommended  for  removal  on  special  grounds 
at  any  time,  but  in  ordinary  cases  they  will  be  detained  in 
separate  confinement  for  twelve  months. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  each  prisoner  wiU  be  carefully 
watched  and  noted.  DeserAdng  prisoners  will  receive  a  good 
conduct  badge  to  be  worn  on  the  dress  after  they  have  been  a 
certain  time  in  the  prison. 
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On  removal  from  the  prison  to  public  works,  prisoners  will  be 
placed  in  one  of  three  classes  according  to  the  report  of  their 
character,  industry,  and  moral  improvement,  while  in  separate 
confinement. 

Prisoners  who  are  deemed  to  be  incorrigible  will  be  specially 
dealt  with. 

First  class  prisoners  removed  to  public  works  will,  by  con- 
tfiiued  good  conduct,  become  eligible  to  be  recommended  for  em- 
barkation at  the  periods  noted  in  the  following  scales. 

Second  class  prisoners  will  be  liable  to  three  months',  and 
third  dass  prisoners  to  six  months'  additional,  detention  beyond 
the  period  fixed  for  the  detention  of  first  class  prisonera 

Public  Wokks. 

Ordina/ry  periods  of  detention  on  public  works  in  this  country 
proportioned  to  the  terms  of  different  sentences  for  convicts 
who  have  previously  passed  twelve  months  i/n  sepa/rcUe  con- 
finement 

Scale  No.  1. 

A  prisoner  sentenced  to  7  years,  for  a  period  not  less  than  2  years, 
ditto  10     „  „  „  3i    „ 

ditto  15     „  „  „  6      „ 

ditto  20     „  „  „  8i    „ 

ditto  Life*  „  „  „         lOi    „ 

If  a  prisoner  has  been  more  or  less  than  one  year  in  separate  confinement,  ^e 
difference  will  be  deducted  or  added  to  these  periods. 

These  periods,  together  with  the  previous  term  passed  in 
separate  confinement,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  voyage,  are 
calculated  to  make  up  about  half  the  period  of  sentence. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  clearly  imderstood,  that  it  is  only  in 
cases  of  prisoners  conducting  themselves  in  a  satisJGw^ory  maimer, 
that  any  such  remission  of  their  sentence  can  be  recommended, 
and  that  they  can  only  be  embarked  as  opportunities  offer,  and  as 
may  be  convenient  to  the  public  service. 

As  a  further  encouragement,  however,  such  prisoners  as  con- 
duct themselves  in  an  exemplary  maimer,  and  who  show,  by  their 
general  demeanour  and  willing  industry,  that  they  have  profited 
by  the  instruction  they  have  received,  and  are  likely  to  become 
usefiil  members  of  society  when  released  from  petial  discipline, 
wiU  be  eligible  to  be  specially  recommended  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  the  expiration  cf  a  period  short  of  that  on  the  fore- 
going scale,  but  not  less  than  according  to  the  following  scale 
No.  2. 


*  In  the  above  scales  a  sentence  for  life  is  reckoned  at  24  years. 
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Minimum,  period  of  detention  on  public  works,  applicable  to 
prisoners  whose  cond/uct  is  exemplary. 

Scale  No.  2. 
A  prisoner  sentenced  to  7  years,  for  a  period  not  less  than  1  year, 
ditto  10      „  „  »  If    „ 

3      „ 
ditto  20      „  „  „         4      „ 

ditto  Life*    „  „  „  5 


K  a  prisoner  has  been  more  or  less  than  one  year  in  separate 


confinement,  the 


difference  will  be  deducted  or  added  to  these  periods,  as  before  explained. 

In  order  that  every  prisoner  may  be  aware  of  his  situation, 
and  the  effect  which  his  conduct  may  have  in  diminishing  or 
extending  his  period  of  probationary  discipline,  records  of  his 
conduct,  character,  and  industry  will  be  kept  by  the  governor, 
chaplain,  and  other  officers,  which  wiU  be  examined  monthly  (or 
oflener  if  required)  and  the  results  communicated  to  the  prisoner. 

If  a  prisoner's  conduct  has  been  in  aU  respects  exemplary 
during  the  month,  he  wiU  receive  a  badge  to  be  worn  on  his  arm, 
which,  if  not  forfeited  by  subsequent  misconduct,  wiU  afterwards 
enable  the  director  to  recommend  him  for  a  remission  of  one  month 
of  the  period  of  detention  set  forth  in  scale  No.  1. 

Thus  a  prisoner  under  sentence  for  seven  years,  who  had 
passed  twelve  months  in  separate  confinement,  would,  by  exem- 
plary conduct  for  twelve  months  on  public  works,  place  himself 
in  a  position  to  be  specially  recommended  for  twelve  months' 
remission  of  the  period  laid  down  in  scale  No.  1,  and  might  thus 
become  eligible  for  embarkation  in  the  minimum  period  of  twelve 
months,  as  laid  down  in  scale  No.  2. 

Or  a  prisoner  under  sentence  for  ten  years,  having  passed  a 
like  period  in  separate  confinement,  conducting  himself  in  an 
exemplar}^  manner,  would  place  himself  in  a  position  to  be  recom- 
mended for  embarkation  in  the  minimum  period  of  one  year  and 
three-quarters,  as  laid  down  in  scale  No.  2,  instead  of  being 
detained  three  years  and  a  half  as  prescribed  for  ordinary  cases  in 
scale  No.  1.  Prisoners  entitled  to  a  less  number  of  badges  would 
be  eligible  for  recommendation  at  some  intermediate  period. 

Penalties, 

Prisoners  persevering  in  misconduct,  or  who  are  idle  and 
negligent,  and  have  been  in  consequence  passed  over,  when  they 
might  by  a  different  course  have  entitled  themselves  to  be  recom- 
mended for  embarkation,  wiU  be  liable  to  serve  a  fiirther  and 
longer  period  of  probation  on  public  works  in  a  penal  or  other 
colony,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  be  sent  back  to  separate  confine- 
ment, forfeiting  the  time  already  served,  and  again  commencing 
their  periods  of  probation. 

*  In  the  above  scales  a  sentence  for  life  is  reckoned  at  24  years. 
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Prisoners  who  shall  commit  any  act  of  outrage,  or  insubordi- 
nation, or  who  shall  attempt  to  escape,  or  persist  in  general  mis- 
conduct, will  thereby  forfeit  all  claim  to  any  indulgence  or 
remission  of  their  sentences,  and  will  render  themselves  liable  to 
be  transported  to  a  penal  colony,  where  they  will  be  placed  under 
discipline  in  its  severest  form. 

TicJcets-of-leave, 

1.  Bules  and  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
among  ticket-of-leave  holders  are  framed  and  promulgated  in  the 
colony.  The  following  are  at  present  some  of  their  principal 
conditions,  but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  are 
liable  to  be  varied  as  may  be  judged  to  be  necessary  and  proper 
by  the  authorities  on  the  spot : — 

•  2.  A  convict  embarked  from  this  country  as  a  ticket  of-leave 
holder  will  not  pass  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Government  in  the 
colony,  imtil  he  shall  be  engaged,  for  at  least  a  year,  for  service 
with  some  private  employer,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  making 
a  certain  payment,  as  hereafter  explained  in  paragraph  5.  If 
suitable  service  cannot  be  obtained,  the  convicts  will  be  employed 
by  Government  at  wages,  out  of  which  they  will  receive  clothing 
and  rations.  A  small  proportion  will  be  paid  to  them  in  money, 
and  the  remainder  credited  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  amount 
required  to  be  paid  to  the  Government. 

Until  this  amoimt  is  paid,  a  convict  will  only  be  entitled 
to  a  probationary  ticket-of-leave,  but  the  full  privileges  of  a 
ticket-<)f-leave  will  be  granted  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  paid 
the  sum  required,  provided  his  conduct  has  been  in  all  respects 
satisfSictory. 

3.  The  ticket-of4eave  holder  is  required  to  remain  in  a  par- 
ticular district,  within  which  he  may  hire  himself  out  for  wages, 
this  is  usually*  a  country  district,  and  he  must  not  quit  it  without 
obtaining  a  pass  from  a  magistrate  ;  he  must  register  his  place  of 
residence  and  any  change  of  it ;  he  must  be  at  his  own  dwelling 
from  ten  o'clock  at  night  until  day-break ;  and  he  must  report 
himself  at  certain  periods  in  the  year  at  the  police-office  of  his 
district.  For  some  classes  of  offences  he  is  liable  to  summary 
jurisdiction,  and  his  ticket-of-leave  may  be  recalled  for  misconduct, 
in  which  case  he  will  be  subjected  to  penal  labour. 

Conditional  pardons,  payments,  &c. 

4.  Prisoners  holding  tickets-of-leave  in  a  colony  may,  by 
continued  good  conduct,  become  eligible  for  a  conditional  pardon, 
after  the  lapse  of  certain  periods  from  the  time  of  landing  in  the 
colony,  proportioned  to  the  respective  terms  of  transportation. 
Such  pardon  will  restore  them  to  liberty  on  condition  of  their  not 
returning  to  this  country,  during  the  term  of  their  original 
sentence,  unless  some  speml  condition  is  attached  to  the  pai-don. 
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These  periods  will  be  proportioned  to  the  respective  sentences, 
according  to  the  following  scale  : — 


7  years,  men 

- 

-     li  year. 

10         „ 

- 

-     2       „ 

15         „ 

- 

-     3       „ 

20         „ 

- 

-     4       „ 

Life      „ 

- 

.      .     5       „ 

5.  Prisoners,  however,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
to  the  Government  in  the  colony,  before  such  conditional  pardon 
is  granted.  This  sum  will  have  to  be  reckoned  as  follows : — ^a 
certain  rate  of  annual  payment  to  be  made  by  prisoners  will  be 
named  in  the  colony,  which  will  be  not  less  than  SL,  nor  more 
than  51.  a  year,  and  the  whole  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  prisoner 
may  then  be  calculated  from  the  above  scale,  viz.  : — 


7  years,  men 

- 

1  i  year's  payment 

10         „ 

- 

-    2 

15         „ 

- 

-    3 

20         „ 

- 

-     4 

Life      „ 

- 

-     5 

6.  The  privilege  of  holding  a  probationary  ticket-of-leave,  or 
other  remission  from  penal  labour,  may  be  forfeited  by  misconduct 
on  the  voyage. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  HOLDERS  OF  TICKETS-OF-LEAVE. 

1.  All  tickets-of-leave  are  issued  for  particular  districts,  named 
in  the  tickets-of-leave  ;  or  passports  are  allowed  to  enable  the 
holders  to  remain  in  the  service  of  their  masters  beyond  the 
boimdaries  of  their  district. 

2.  Every  man  holding  a  ticket-of-leave  is  required,  within 
seven  days  after  his  arrival  in  his  district,  to  report  himself,  either 
personally  or  in  writing,  to  the  nearest  Resident  Magistrate,  for 
the  information  of  the  Comptroller-General,  giving  his  name,  the 
ship  he  arrived  in,  his  master  or  employer,  his  trade  or  calling,  or 
his  mode  of  maintaining  himself,  and  his  rate  of  wages  ;  and  also, 
to  do  so  between  the  1st  and  14th  January,  and  the  1st  and  14th 
of  June  in  each  year,  to  the  nearest  Resident  Magistrate. 

3.  Every  ticket-of-leave  holder  is  required  to  report  to  the 
ComptroUer-CJeneral  every  change  of  service  or  residence  within 
the  district,  within  fourteen  days  of  its  taking  place,  and  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  a  Magistrate  in  the  mean  tima 

4.  Lnmediately  after  the  14th  of  Januaiy  and  the  15th  of 
June,  the  Resident  Magistrate  will  report  to  the  Comptroller- 
General  the  names  of  all  absentees  who  have  not  duly  reported 
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tibemselv^  as  directed  in  paragraph  2^  with  a  view  to  the 
forfeiture  of  tickets-of-leave  of  such  men. 

5.  The  Resident  or  any  other  Magistrates  of  the  several  districts 
will,  whenever  they  think  necessary,  interrogate  the  holder  of  a 
ticket-of-leave  as  to  his  manner  of  life  or  means  of  subsistence ; 
and  if  not  satisfied  that  the  ticket-of-leave  man  subsists  honestly, 
will  report  the  same  forthwith  to  the  Comptroller-General  for  the 
information  of  the  Governor. 

6.  No  ticket-of-leave  holder  can  change  the  district  assigned 
to  him  without  permission  in  writing  from  the  Comptroller- 
€leneral,  to  whom  all  applications  for  change  of  district  must  be 
made,  accompanied  by  a  character  for  sobriety  and  good  conduct, 
signed  by  his  last  master  or  a  magistrate  of  the  district  he  wishes 
to  leave. 

-  7.  The  district  in  which  a  ticket-of-leave  is  considered  to  have 
effect  is  the  district  within  which  the  authority  of  the  Resident 
Magistrate  extends,  as  marked  in  the  official  boundary  maps. 

8.  No  ticket-of-leave  holder  is  to  be  absent  from  his  district 
without  a  pass,  except  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  as  a  constabla 

9.  No  pass  can  be  granted  to  a  ticket-of-leave  holder  to  be 
absent  from  his  district,  except  by  the  Comptroller-General  or 
the  Resident  Magistrate ;  if  by  the  Resident  Magistrate,  it  cannot 
be  granted  for  a  longer  period  than  fourteen  days. 

10.  Forms  of  these  passes,  as  well  as  Register  Books  for  the 
ticket-of-leave  men  within  their  respective  districts,  will  be 
furnished  to  the  Magistrates  by  the  Comptroller-General 

11.  No  ticket-of-leave  holder  for  a  country  district  is  allowed 
to  be  in  either  of  the  towns  of  Perth  or  Fremantle  without  a 
pass ;  any  man  having  a  pass  for  this  purpose,  to  produce  it  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival — if  at  Perth  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
or  at  Fremantle  to  the  Comptroller-General,  or  in  their  absence 
to  the  Resident  Magistrate. 

12.  Any  ticket-of-leave  holder  absconding  from  his  district 
will  be  charged  with  the  whole  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  his  capture. 

13.  No  ticket-of-leave  holder  is  allowed  to  be  employed  on 
board  whaling  or  other  vessels. 

14.  No  ticket-of-leave  holder  is  allowed  to  have  a  license  to 
keep  a  public-house,  or  retail  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors. 

15.  No  ticket-of-leave  holder  is  allowed  to  be  absent  from  his 
employer's  house  or  his  regular  place  of  abode,  after  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  without  a  pass  signed  by  his  employer  when  on  business, 
or  by  a  police  or  other  magistrate. 

16.  The  breach  of  any  of  these  Regulations  will  subject  a 
ticket-of-leave  holder  to  be  deprived  of  his  indulgence,  and  to  be 
returned  to  the  penal  establishment,  which  will  not  be  restored 
him  in  less  than  six  months,  except  under  special  circumstances. 

17.  Any  ticket-of-leave  holder  who  shall  be  guilt v  of  repeated 
acts  of  drunkenness,  or  of  any  immoral  or  disorderly  conduct,  is 
also  liable  to  forfeiture  of  his  ticket-of-leave. 
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18.  Any  ticket-of-leave  holder  forfeiting  his  iickeirof*leav6^ 
returns  to  the  position  of  any  ordinary  prisoner  of  the  Crown, 
and  forfeits  all  privileges  belonging  to  a  ticket-of-leave,  and 
shall  be  detained  until  he  shall  have  served  the  full  term  of 
his  unexpired  sentence  or  sentences,  as  well  as  of  the  time  during 
which  he  shall  be  absent  as  an  absconder.  The  indulgence  of  a 
ticket-of-leave  can  only  be  restored  to  him  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
(Jovemor. 

19.  Every  person  having  a  ticket-of-leave  man  in  his  employ- 
ment is  to  report  immediately  to  the  nearest  Magistrate  and  to 
the  Comptroller-General,  in  case  such  ticket-of-leave  man  shall 
be  absent  without  leave,  or  shall  abscond  from  his  service,  or 
from  the  district  assigned  to  him;  and  such  Magistrate  and 
ComptroUer-Gteneral  will  forthwith  issue  warrants  for  his 
apprehension. 

20.  Such  reward  as  his  Excellency  the  Governor  on  the  recom* 
mendation  of  the  Comptroller-General,  may  see  fit,  will  be  paid 
for  the  arrest  of  any  ticket-of-leave  holder  absent  without  leave, 
or  absconding  from  his  district. 

21.  The  holder  of  a  ticket-of-leave  is  liable  to  be  punished  in  a 
sunmiary  way  for  aU  crimes  and  misdemeanors  not  punishable 
with  death,  by  transportation,  or  by  hard  labour,  in  or  without 
irons,  on  any  of  the  roads  or  public  works  of  the  colony,  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  in  case  of  a  male  offender,  by 
whipping  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes ;  and  such  punishment  by 
whipping  may  be  awarded  in  addition  to  any  sentence  of  hard 
labour. 

22.  Ticket-of-leave  holders  are  also  subject  to  be  punished  on 
summary  conviction  before  any  one  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace^ 
foj.  the  following  crimes,  &c. : — 

Harboaring  a  convict  illegally  at  large. 

Punishment— Whipping  not  exceeding  100  lashes,   or   hard 
labour,  with  or  without  irons,  not  exceeding  12  calendar 
months. 
If  found  on  board  ship  without  lawful  authority — hard  labour  in 

irons,  not  exceeding  12  months. 
Taking  any  convict  on  board  ship,  without  legal  authority — 
hard  labour,  in  or  without  irons,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years,  or  whipping  not  exceeding  100  lashes. 
^*^Socl»°'^}   Carrying  fire-arms  without  a  written  permission  from  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  the  Comp- 
troller-General—Imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  in  or  with- 
out irons,  for   a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  calendar 
months. 

23.  Any  ticket-of-leave  holder  found  on  board  ship  with  intent 
to  escape,  is  liable  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  to  transportation  not  exceeding  fourteen  and 
not  less  than  seven  years. 

24.  Any  ticket-of-leave  holder  sentenced  to  punishment  by 
magisterial  sentence  for  any  of  the  above  offences,  will  not  have 
his  ticket-of-leave  restored  to  him,  except  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
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Qovemor.  All  sentences  to  irons,  to  the  roads^  to  the  treadmill, 
or  to  hard  labour,  are  to  be  served  in  addition  to  the  prisoner  s 
original  sentence.  Thus,  if  a  prisoners  original  sentence  is  14 
years,  and  he  receives  a  sentence  of  6  months  to  irons,  he  -will 
not  be  free  until  he  has  served  14  years  and  6  montha 

25.  Every  ticket-of-leave  holder  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Masters'  and  Servants'  Act  in  Western  Australia ;  and  under 
this  Act,  a  ticket-of-leave  holder  can  compel  his  master  or  em- 
ployer to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract  in  all  respects  as  effici- 
ently as  if  the  ticket-of-leave  holder  were  a  free  man. 

26.  Every  ticket-of-leave  holder,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is  al- 
lowed to  acquire  and  hold  personal  property,  and  a  leasehold  and 
interest  in  land,  and  to  maintain  an  action  or  suit  for  the  recovery 
of  any  personal  property,  or  for  any  debt  due  to  him,  or  for  any 
damage  or  injury  sustained  by  him ;  but  if  he  should  at  any  time 
forfeit  his  ticket-of-leave  from  misconduct,  the  property  acquired 
by  him  will  become  absolutely  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  and  will  be 
disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  of  the  colony. 

27.  No  engagement  can  be  made  by  a  ticket-of-leave  man  for 
less  than  one  year,  imtil  he  has  paid  the  regulated  amount  of 
passage  money,  except  by  permission  of  the  Grovemor,  and  cannot 
be  broken  or  altered  by  the  ticket-of-leave  holder,  but  an  em- 
ployer may  terminate  an  engagement,  and  return  the  ticket-of- 
leave  holder  to  the  service  of  Government,  by  forwarding  him 
imder  charge,  to  the  nearest  hiring  dep6t  or  police  station ;  the 
employer  sending  in  a  written  report  to  the  Comptroller-General 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  having  thus  concluded  the  engagement, 
and  specifying  what  the  conduct  of  the  ticket-of-leave  man  has 
been  up  to  the  time  of  his  discharge.  Under  such  terminated 
engagement  the  ticket-of-leave  holder  will  be  deemed  to  be 
entitled  to  wages  up  to  the  period  of  his  being  returned  to  the 
Government. 

28.  Should  the  ticket-of-leave  holder  be  sentenced  by  a  Magis- 
trate to  imprisonment,  he  will  be  returned  to  his  service  to  com- 
plete the  term  of  engagement  after  the  expiration  of  the  sentence, 
unless  the  employer  states  to  the  Magistrate,  or  notifies  to  the 
Comptroller-CJeneral,  that  he  does  not  desire  to  receive  him  back 
again,  and  at  the  same  time  forwards  any  balance  of  wages  that 
may  be  due  to  the  ticket-of-leave  man  at  the  period  of  his 
leaving. 

29.  A  summary  power  will  be  exercised  by  the  Governor  of 
terminating  any  engagement,  if  his  Excellency  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  such  a  measure  is  called  for. 

30.  The  ticket-of-leave  holder  having  any  oomplaint  to  make 
against  his  employer,  will  be  at  liberty  to  prefer  such  complaint 
before  the  Police  or  Assistant  Police  Magistrate  of  the  district, 
for  which  purpose  the  employer  shall,  on  application  to  that 
effect,  furnish  the  ticket-of-leave  man  with  a  pass.  The  ticket- 
of-leave  man  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  he  wUl  be  liable 
to  punishment  if  his  complaint  be  either  frivolous  or  groundless. 
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31.  All  ticket-of-leave  men  are  required  to  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  certain  amount  of  money  as  the  condition  of  their  enjoy- 
ing the  privileges  of  a  ticket-of-leave,  and  ultimately  a  conditional 
pardon.  These  payments  are  apportioned  to  the  length  of  their 
sentences,  in  order  that  each  man  may  have  the  means  of  liqui- 
dating the  debt  charged  against  him,  by  the  time  when  (if  he  has 
conducted  himself  well)  he  is  considered  eligible  for  a  conditional 
pardon. 

82.  The  amount  which  each  ticket-of-leave  man  has  to  pay 
is— 

£ 
7  Years' Men    -        -        7 
10      ditto    -         -      -      10 
15       ditto        -  -      15 

20  .    ditto  -       -      20 

Life        -  '  '      25 

38.  For  the  payment  of  this  sum  every  employer  of  a  ticket- 
of-leave  holder  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Comptroller-General  of 
Convicts,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  51.  per  annum  out  of  the  amount 
of  wages  for  which  the  holder  of  the  ticket-of-leave  has  engaged, 
and  not  more  than  5Z.  per  annum,  unless  at  the  desire  of  the 
ticket-of4eave  man.  These  payments  may  be  made  either  di- 
rectly to  the  Comptroller-General,  or  through  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate ;  but  such  payments  must  be  notifi^  to  the  ComptroUer- 
General,  who  will  forward  two  receipts,  one  for  the  employer 
and  the  other  for  the  ticket-of-leave  holder. 

34.  All  payments  are  to  be  made  half-yearly — ^to  commence  from 
the  quarter-day  immediately  succeeding  the  date  of  each  ticket- 
of-leave.  Any  ticket-of-leave  holder  who  shall  have  paid  the 
regulated  amoimt  six  weeks  and  a  half  before  the  expiration  of 
the  half  year,  will  be  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  2«.  in  the  pound, 
which  wUl  amount  to  10s.  in  the  year,  so  that  a  man  having  to 
pay  2i.  108.  each  half  year,  will  only  be  required  to  pay  2L  os.,  if 
the  same  is  paid  six  weeks  and  a  half  before  the  end  of  each  half 
year — the  next  half  year  must,  however,  be  reckoned  from  the 
date  of  such  payment. 

35.  Ticket-of-leave  men  who  are  unable  to  meet  with  private 
employment  on  these  terms,  wiU  be  found  work  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  will  be  allowed  credit  for  the  value  of  their  labours  at 
a  fair  rate  of  wages.  The  ticket-of-leave  holder  wiQ  be  paid  a 
portion  of  his  earnings  in  money.  A  contribution  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  rate  of  51,  per  annum  will  be  charged  against  him,  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  were  serving  a  private  master — ^beyond  this 
stim  he  will,  witiiin  the  amount  of  his  earnings,  be  allowed  such 
supplies  as  he  may  choose  to  draw  for,  the  cost  of  these  supplies 
being  charged  against  him,  and  any  further  balaace  of  his  earnings 
being  credited  to  him  in  reduction  of  his  debt  to  the  Government. 

36.  No  person  is  allowed  to  employ  a  ticket-of-leave  man 
without  notifying  the  same  to  the  Comptroller-General,  through 
the  Resident  Magistrate,  together  with  the  rate  of  wages  at  which 
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he  has  been  engaged ;  and  the  amount  of  5?.  per  annum  out  of 
such  wages,  if  not  paid  by  such  employer  to  the  Comptroller- 
General  or  Resident  Magistrate,  will  be  recoverable  in  like  manner 
as  any  other  debt. 

37.  Every  ticket-of-leave  holder  who  is  allowed  to  work  on  his 
own  account  will  be  required  to  pay  the  regulated  amount  to 
the  Comptroller-General  As  soon  as  a  ticket-of-leave  man  has 
paid  the  regulated  amount  of  passage  money,  he  will  be  no 
longer  required  to  make  engagements  for  12  months,  but  may 
make  engagements  for  any  periods  he  may  choose  within  the 
limits  of  his  district. 

38.  No  ticket-of-leave  holder  will  (except  under  special  cir- 
cumstances) be  allowed  a  conditional  pardon,  untQ  he  has  served 
without  offence  upon  ticket-of-leave  for  the  following  periods — 

7  years  men        -         -         - 
10       „       - 

15       „  -  .  - 

20       „         -  .  - 

Life        .... 

nor  will  receive  a  conditional  pardon  until  the  whole  simi  required 
for  his  passage  has  been  paid  ;  but  if  he  has  paid  the  proportion 
of  the  regulated  sum  he  may  apply  for  a  conditional  pardon  one 
year  before  he  is  eligible  for  it,  through  the  Comptroller-General, 
provided  his  application  be  accompanied  by  a  character  from  his 
master  or  employer,  for  honesty  and  sobriety,  countersigned  by  a 
magistrate ;  he  will  then  be  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  a  conditional  pardon,  so  that  it  may  arrive  about  the 
period  of  the  expiration  of  his  time.  If  he  shall  commit  any 
serious  offence  after  being  recommended  for  a  conditional  pardon, 
he  will  forfeit  that  pardon  for  such  period  as  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  may  see  fit. 

39.  The  wives  and  femiUes  of  well  conducted  ticket-of-leave 
men  will  be  sent  out  to  them  when  half  the  cost  of  doing  so  has 
been  paid  by  themselves,  their  friends,  or  their  parishes  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  other  half  will  be  paid  by  Government. 
The  ajnount  paid  by  the  men  for  their  own  passages  will  be 
taken  as  payment  for  their  wives  and  families. 

40.  The  amount  required  to  be  paid  will  be  7?.  10«.  for  each 
adult  over  14  years,  and  SL  15«.  for  each  child.  This  money  must 
be  paid  down  before  they  can  be  sent  out  to  the  colony. 

By  His  Excellency's  command, 

K  Y.  W.  Henderson, 

Comptroller-General. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  TICKET-OF-LEAVE  MEN  IN  DEPOT, 
AND  EMPLOYED  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

1.  Ticket-of-leave  men  employed  on  public  works  will  receive 
a  fair  rate  of  wages  for  the  quantity  of  work  performed 

2.  In  ordinary  cases  the  wages  for  each  man  will  be,  for  the 
present,  the  current  rate  of  wages,  viz.,  121.  per  annum  and 
rations. 

3.  Wherever  practicable,  the  men  will  be  employed  on  job 
work,  whereby,  through  extra  exertion,  they  may  earn  extra 


4.  Each  man  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  weekly  payment  in 
cash,  not  exceeding  3«.  per  week,  out  of  his  earnings. 

5.  Each  man  must  be  provided  with  a  decent  suit  of  clothes, 
and  a  good  pair  of  shoes  or  boots,  and  a  hat  or  cap. 

6.  The  men  will  be  paraded  every  Simday  morning  for  Divine 
Service,  and  must  appear  decently  dressed. 

7.  Any  man  not  provided  with  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  will 
not  be  allowed  any  cash  or  extras,  until  he  be  so  provided. 

8.  Each  man  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  from  his  earnings, 
on  account  of  passage  money,  to  the  amo\mt  of  51.  per  annum, 
until  the  whole  of  his  passage  money  be  paid,  after  which,  should 
he  remain  upon  Government  works,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the 
whole  of  his  wages,  the  balance  of  which,  after  deducting  for 
such  supplies  as  he  may  have  drawn,  and  for  such  sums  as  he 
may  have  received  in  weekly  payments  in  cash,  will  be  paid  to 
him  on  leaving  the  Government  works. 

9.  Arrangements  wiU  be  made  for  enabling  the  men  to  pur- 
chase such  necessaries  as  they  may  require,  but  no  man  wiU  be 
allowed  to  run  into  debt. 

10.  Any  ticket-of-leave  holder  returned  by  his  master  for  mis- 
conduct wiU,  after  undergoing  such  punishment  as  may  be 
awarded,  be  required  to  work  for  his  rations  only. 

11.  Ticket-of-leave  holders  guilty  of  drunkenness  or  other 
disorderly  conduct,  in  addition  to  such  punishment  as  may  be 
awarded,  will  not  be  allowed  to  receive  any  cash  or  orders, 
except  for  absolute  necessaries. 

12.  The  practice  of  selling  either  clothing,  soap,  or  tobacco, 
purchased  out  of  their  earnings,  is  hereafter  strictly  forbidden, 
and  any  man  found  guilty  of  so  doing  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture 
of  his  ticket-of-leave. 

13.  No  ticket-of-leave  man  is,  on  any  account,  to  be  absent 
from  the  works,  or  after  roll-call  at  night,  without  permission 
from  the  officer  in  charge. 

14.  No  ticket-of-leave  man  is  allowed  to  make  an  engagement 
for  a  less  period  than  12  months,  and  must  be  settled  with  up  to 
the  time  of  his  leaving  the  station,  as  no  accounts  will  be  kept 
open. 

15.  As  soon  as  a  ticket-of-leave  holder  has  paid  the  regulated 
sum  on  account  of  his  passage,  he  will  not  any  longer  be  obliged 
to  make  engagements  by  the  year,  but  will  be  at  liberty  to  make 
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engagements  for  any  periods  he  may  choose,  within  the  limits  of 
his  (fistrict,  and  be  jdlowed  to  take  service  in  the  towns  of  Perth 
and  Fremantla 

16.  Ticket-of-leave  men  on  pubKc  works  are  equally  subject  to 
the  General  R^ulations  for  ticket-of-leave  holders,  so  far  as  they 
-do  not  interfere  with  these  special  rules. 

By  His  Excellency's  command, 

K  Y.  W.  Henderson, 

Comptroller  GeneraL 


DISPOSAL  OF  CONVICTS  WITH  TICKETS-OF-LEAVK 

Copt  of  a  Despatch  from  Governor  Fitzgerald  to  Earl  Grey. 

Government  House,  Perth, 
My  Lord,  August  22,  1851. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  an  applica- 
tion from  thirty  convicts,  who  are  desirous  to  have  their  wives 
and  families  forwarded  to  this  colony,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying letter  received  from  the  Comptroller  GeneraL 

2.  Two  of  these  men  are  already  on  ticket-of-leave,  and  are 
regularly  making  the  payments  required  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
passage  of  their  wives  and  families  to  this  colony,  as  are  also  the 
men  whose  application  for  a  similar  purpose  I  forwarded  with  my 
Despatch  to  your  Lordship,  No.  76,  dai^  the  12th  of  September 
1850  ;  with  reference  to  these  parties  there  can  be,  I  presume, 
little  difficulty  found  to  prohibit  their  being  granted  the  in- 
dulgence they  seek  for,  as  from  the  pimctuality  with  which  they 
axe  making  the  necessary  payments,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
amount  required  will  have  been  received  by  the  Comptroller 
General  long  before  their  wives  and  families  can  have  reached 
them. 

3.  I  conceive,  however,  the  case  is  not  quite  so  clear  with 
reference  to  the  remaining  twenty-nine  men  who  are  still  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  most  of  whom  will  not  be  entitled  to 
tickets-of-leave  before  the  year  1852  ;  but  as  I  have  already,  in 
my  former  Despatch  above  alluded  to,  recommended  that  a 
similar  boon  to  the  one  asked  for  should  be  granted  to  parties 
not  then  entitled  to  tickets-of-leave,  I  see  no  reason,  from  past 
experience,  to  decline  doing  so  in  the  present  instance ;  and  I  am 
the  more  induced  to  recommend  that  the  present  application  may 
be  fistvourably  considered,  looking  at  the  great  anxiety  which  I 
understand  is  manifested  by  these  prisoners  to  gain  a  similar 
indulgence,  and  the  good  conduct  which  has  marked  them  up  to 
the  present  since  their  imprisonment;  and  still  ftirther  taking 
into  consideration  the  moral  advantages  tliat  must  result  from 
their  being  joined  by  their  wives  and  families  as  soon  as  possible 
after  their  liberation  on  ticket-of-leave,  more  especially  in  a 
colony  where  the  disparity  of  the  sexes  is  at  present  lamentably 
.great 
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i.  The  concession  of  this  boon  cannot  fiedl  to  act  as  a  powerfol 
inducement  to  other  inmates  of  the  prison  to  pursue  a  course  of 
conduct  that  will  entitle  them  to  the  same  indulgence  at  the 
proper  seajson.  I  would,  however,  my  Lord,  suboiit,  that  great 
care  ought  to  be  observed  that  none  of  these  women  should  arrive 
in  the  colony  before  the  date  at  which  tiieir  husbands  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  their  tickets-of-leav& 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  Charles  Fitzoerald. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Orey. 

EndoBure. 

ComptroUer-Gencral's  Office, 
Sm,  Premantle,  August  19,  1851. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  applications  from  convicts  who  are 
desirous  that  their  wives  and  families  should  be  sent  out  to  this  colony. 
All  of  these  men  are  willing  to  undertake  the  payment  of  the  required 
'^half  of  passage-money,"  provided  the  same  is  not  defrayed  frcm  other 
sources,  as  stated  in  the  applications. 

The  payment  of  the  sum  required  on  account  of  passage  by  each 
ticket-of-leave  holder  having  been  made  in  the  first  instance  compulsory^ 
and  not  optional,  has,  I  think,  obviated  in  a  great  measure  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  payment. 

The  system  is  generally  understood,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which 
payments  have  be^  ah'eady  made,  I  do  not  anticipate  much  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  this  subject ; 
and  I  think  that  the  sums  required  for  the  passage  of  their  wives  and 
children  may  be  confidently  relied  on. 

This  subject  is  of  great  importance,  I  consider,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  colony,  and  as  the  arrival  of  even  a  few  of  those  families  would  have  a 
great  efiect,  I  should  hope  that  it  may  be  possible,  at  all  events,  to  send 
out  the  families  of  those  men  who  have  almtdy  received  tickets-of-leave^ 
and  made  payments  on  this  account. 

The  following  men  whose  applications  for  their  wives  and  families 
were  forwarded  in  my  letter  of  the  9th  September  1850,  and  who  have 
held  their  tickets-of-leave  six  months,  have  already  made  the  required 
payment  on  that  account,  viz : — 

£   s.    d. 
James  Baker    -        -  -    2  10    0    -     16th  Oct.  1850. 

Joseph  Browne  -        -         -    2  10    0    -    29th  Dec.  1850. 
James  Morris  -  2  10    0    -    2d  Nov.  1850. 

JohnRampling        -  2  10    0    -     8d  Jan.  1851. 

Samuel  Brakes  has  paid        -500-     18th  June  1851. 

The  others  are  also  making  payments ;  and  with  regard  to  the  appli- 
cations of  men  now  in  prison  under  confinement,  I  have  attached  in  each 
case  the  date  at  which  the  man  will  receive  his  ticket-of-leave,  so  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  forwarding  them  after  that  period. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  E.  Y.  W.  Hendbbsok, 

The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Comptroller-General. 
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Extract  firom  a  Despatch  from  the  Lieut.-Governor  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  dated  14th  July  1851. 

I  forward  herewith  some  returns,  relative  to  the  number  of 
eonvicts  who  have  arrived  in  tibe  oolony,  the  number  hired,  &a, 
which  will  prove  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  fiir  too  urgent  to 
allow  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  to  combine  to  resist  a  system 
by  which  only  is  their  prosperity  ensured. 

If  this  be  the  case  under  ordinary  circumstaiioeB,  what  must 
be  expected  when  the  discovery  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  is 
drawing  a  large  portion  of  the  available  labour  from  the  adjoining 
colonies? 

The  news  of  this  discovery  only  readied  me  a  short  time 
since,  and  it  has  already  created  much  excitement  among  all 
classes  of  the  population.  I  cannot  of  course  attempt  to  guess 
even  at  the  amount  of  evil  which  this  discovery  will  bring  in  its 
train  ;  that  it  will  be  fraught  with  ii\jury  to  the  pastoral  interests 
of  New  South  Wales  can  hardly  be  doubted,  or  tnat  it  will  injure 
the  character  of  a  population  abready  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
the  virtues  of  industry  or  self-deniaL 

Here,  however,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  convicts,  we 
shall  be  able  to  participate  in  the  advantages  which  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  produce  will  hold  out  to  the  agriculturist,  without 
suffering  in  a  corresponding  d^ree  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
labour. 

I  have  never  attempted  to  conceal  from  your  Lordship  that  a 
large  numerical  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  are 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  transportation.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  whole  of  the  working  dass  must  be  adverse  to  an 
arrangement,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
labour.  They  oppose  transportation  on  this  ground,  and  they 
would,  I  believe,  be  equally  averse  to  any  scheme  of  immigration 
by  which  similar  effiwjts  would  be  produced.  This  feeling  was 
openly  avowed  at  a  public  meeting  in  Sydney. 

If^  then,  the  question  were  to  be  dedded  by  numbers,  it  is 
evident  that  the  opponents  of  transportation  would  have  a  large 
majority  on  their  side. 

I  may,  however,  go  frirtber  than  thia 

I  have  always  told  your  Lordship  that  among  the  employers  of 
labour  there  are  very  many  who  are  opposed  to  the  continuation 
of  transportation,  some  from  an  erroneous  and  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  injtirious  effects  which  they  conceive  it  to  have  produced 
upon  the  morals  of  the  community,  others  from  an  opinion  hastily 
taken  up  that  it  has  not  been  conducive  to  the  material  prosperity 
40f  the  colony. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  lately  declared  themsdves  the 
advocates  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  transportation  has  been 
very  much  increased,  partly  because  a  pledge  has  been  very 
gen^^y  exacted  frt)m  the  candidates  for  seats  in  the  new  coundl 
that  they  would  oppose  transportation,  and  partly  from  a  feeling 
W  the  part  of  those  who  were  indifferent,  and  of  some  of  those 
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who  were  in  fkvour  of  its  continuance,  that  as  I  was  known  to 
be  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Anti-transportationists,  and  as 
your  Lordship  had  expressed  the  intention  of  Government  to 
maintain  the  present  arrangements,  they  might,  with  safety  to 
their  own  interests  and  those  of  the  colony,  attempt  to  secure  a 
little  popularity  by  joining  in  the  cry  against  transportation. 

The  case,  then,  stands  thus, — The  labouring  class  is,  of  course, 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  transportation.  An  active  body 
among  the  professional  men, — ^the  clergy,  the  merchants,  the 
landowners  (more,  however,  among  the  fonner  than  the  latter) 
are  also  opposed  to  it ;  and  these  have  enlisted  in  their  ranks 
many  of  those  who  are  indiflferent  or  careless,  or  who  are  willing 
to  yield  to  the  prejudices  and  fancies  of  the  majority. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  among  the  merchants, 
the  shopkeepers,  and  the  owners  of  property,  who,  seeing  clearly 
the  ruin  which  must  ensue,  should  the  rate  of  wages  in  this 
colony  be  assimilated  to  that  in  New  South  Wales,  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  cessation  of  transportation,  until  some  other 
efficient  means  of  supplying  the  necessary  amoimt  of  labour  can 
be  devised. 

I  sent  to  your  Lordship  in  my  Despatch  No.  52,  dated 
27th  March  1851,  the  names  of  several  of  these  men,  and  there 
are  very  many  more  who,  residing  quietly  on  their  properties  at 
a  distance  from  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  towns,  have 
neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  inclination  to  maintain  their 
opinions  publicly. 

The  active  party  opposed  to  transportation  have  attempted 
the  formation  of  an  Australa^sian  League,  a  copy  of  the  conditions 
of  which  I  forwarded  to  your  Lordship  in  my  Despatch  No.  295, 
dated  27th  September  1850  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  attempts 
wiU  be  made  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  League  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Government  and  the  people  at  home. 

Here,  however,  very  littie  regard  is  paid  to  it,  and  I  confess 
that  I  attach  but  very  little  importance  to  the  action  of  a  body 
which  seeks  to  obtain  by  efforts  external  to  itself  a  result  which 
might  be  much  more  safely  and  certainly  carried  out  by  some 
personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  members. 

I  caused  to  be  examined  the  register  of  the  convict  pass- 
holders  who  are  hired  from  the  Government  depdts ;  and  I  find 
now  in  the  emplo3rment  of  128  persons,  whose  names  have 
appeared  in  the  public  prints  as  subscribers  to  the  League,  no  less 
than  183  male  and  41  female  pass-holder  convicts.  No  return  of 
the  services  of  ticket-of-leave  holders  is  kept. 

Your  Lordship  will  be  able  thus  to  judge  whether  much  is 
likely  to  be  effected  by  such  a  body.  Time  will  be  wasted  in 
public  meetings  and  resolutions  ;  mudi  paper  expended  in  protests 
and  correspondence ;  some  little  money,  perhaps,  collected  for  the 
payment  of  a  set  of  itinerant  agitators  ;  but  few,  very  few  indeed, 
will  submit  to  the  sacrifice  which  the  rejection  of  convict  labour 
will  entail  on  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  your  Lordship 
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that  I  can  have  no  possible  interest  in  advocating  the  maintenance 
or  discontinuance  of  any  given  system,  that  I  can  have  no  possible 
object  to  gain  in  deceiving  the  Government  by  forwarding 
incorrect  information  ;  it  must  be  evident  that,  were  I  even  bound 
by  no  moral  principle,  my  interest  would  lead  me  to  be  careful 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  fects  which  I  might  bring  under  your 
Lordship  s  notice,  as  elements  upcm  which  an  opinion  might  be 
formed  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  this  colony,  especially 
when  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  is  certain  to  be  published, 
and  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  community. 

Enclosure. 

BsTURN  of  the  Vessels  which  have  arrived  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  with 
Male  and  Female  Convicts,  since  2d  October  1860,  showing  the 
number  hired  up  to  the  30th  June  1851. 


Ship. 

Date 
of  Arriyal. 

Number 

of 
Convicts. 

Number 
detainedon 
Probation. 

Number 
eligible 
for  Hire. 

Number 

hired  on  board 

theVeascL 

Total 

Number 

hired  to 

30th  June 

1861. 

Males. 

NUe 

OctS,1880    . 

299 

— 

299 

61 

297 

William  Jardinc, 
2A. 

Nov.  14. 1860- 

2eo 

12 

248 

rThe  Men  by'1 
tills  Vessel 

•     were    not  • 
hired     on 

L  board.       J 

220 

Bodney 

Nov.  28,1800  - 

308 

— 

808 

96 

264 

Hyderabad,  8  A.- 

Dec. 18, 1850  - 

287 

155 

132 

rThe  Men  by"^ 
this  Vessel 

•     were    not  • 
hired     on 

L  board.       J 

115 

London,  2  A. 

March  19, 1851 

286 

— 

285 

91 

178 

Lad^  Kennaway, 

May  28, 1861  - 

«7{ 

118 
7C.  Pardon 

}     122 

rThe  Men  by"^ 

thisVessel 

<    were    not  ■ 

hired     on 

.  board.       , 

120 

Cornwall     - 

June  11. 1861- 

299 

4 

295 

127 

164 

Total   - 

1,986 

296 

1,889 

874 

1.868 

Females. 

Duke  of  Cornwall 

Oct.29,1860  • 

189 

— 

196 

11 

158 

Bmxna  Bogenia, 

March  7,1851- 

170 

8 

162 

88 

149 

Blackfriar  -      - 

May  29. 1861. 

269 

- 

269 

48 

167 

Total   - 

827 

8 

619 

147 

474 

(Signed)        G.  Hampton,  Comptroller-CreneraL 


Convict  Department,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
11th  July  1851. 
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Mr.  Boyd,  Saperintendemt  of  Oonvicts  in  Yan  Diemen's  Land, 
reporte  to  the  ComptroUer-QeoeFal  on  the  conduct  and  industry 
of  the  convicts,  as  follows : — 

^^  The  spirit  and  energy  manifested  by  the  prisoners  in  tiie 
psosecution  of  their  labour,  under  the  stimulus  which  is  pre- 
sented to  them  for  that  purpose,  has  tended  to  {»t>duce  results 
which  some  few  years  ago  would  have  appeared  incredibla  To 
secure  in  former  times  die  effective  labour  of  the  convicts  for 
even  a  limited  period  of  the  prescribed  working  hours,  was 
generally  found  to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  had  either 
to  be  exacted  by  the  unremitting  vigilance  and  continual  urging 
of  the  overseers,  or  was  produced  by  the  dread  of  the  lasL  The 
amount  of  punishment  entailed  under  such  a  ^tem  was  fearfully 
large,  and  the  hardening  and  d^rading  feelings  which  it 
implanted  are  now  too  painfully  visible  in  the  conduct  and 
dispositions  of  prisoners  who  have  been  some  length  of  time  in 
the  coimtry.  As  a  rule,  the  convict  formerly  regarded  the 
overseer  of  his  gang  as  a  tyrannical  agent ;  he  exulted  in  ev»y 
opportunity  of  evading  the  rigour  of  the  toil  imposed  upon  him 
for  his  crime,  and  the  more  successful  he  proved  in  practising 
such  habitual  deception  and  idleness,  the  greater  was  the  d^ree 
of  admiration  and  encouragement  he  gained  from  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  The  baneful  effects  of  such  a  state  of  things  upon  the 
newly  arrived  and  uninitiated  prisoners  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described. 

"  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  task-work  system,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  assaults  and  insubordinate  conduct  was 
also  lamentably  conspicuous,  and  the  records  of  almost  every 
station  bear  melancholy  evidence  of  this  distressing  fitct  Under 
the  present  mode,  however,  of  inflicting  punisboient  labour, 
flogging  is  not  only  unknown,  and  other  forms  of  correction  ren- 
dered almost  unnecessary,  but  the  convicts  actuaUy  solicit,  as 
an  indulgence,  continuous  toil  during  their  hours  of  leisure,  in 
order  that  they  may  the  sooner  emerge  to  a  state  of  comparative 
freedom.  In  short,  formerly  no  inducem^it  existed  to  promote 
industrious  habits,  but  under  the  task  system  a  powerful  incentive 
impels  the  convict  fix>m  motives  of  self-interest  to  gain  every 
hour  which  he  possibly  can,  and  thus  he  daily  increases  his 
amount  of  credit,  and  more  rapidly  approaches  the  termination  of 
his  imprisonment  It  appears  to  me  that  the  system  of  rewarding 
the  prisoner  for  his  industrial  exertion  and  good  conduct,  by  a 
reduction  of  gang-labour,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  practice 
of  granting  money  for  that  purpose,  inasmuch  as  there  is  but  too 
great  reason  to  apprdxend  that,  under  the  most  careful  arrange- 
ments for  issuing  prison  earnings  to  the  convicts,  a  large  number 
of  them  exercise  so  little  self-control  over  their  actions  as  not 
merely  to  misapply  the  money  which  comes  thus  suddenly  into 
their  possession,  but  many  are  degraded  to  the  punishment^angs 
for  acts  of  misconduct  induced  thereby. 

"  The  tobacco  r^ulation  continues  to  operate  very  satis&ctorily, 
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and  prevents  i^  commission  of  much  petty  crime ;  the  average 
nnmber  of  prisoiieis  who  have  relinquished  a  portion  of  their  flonr 
ration  for  the  equivalent  of  tobacco  has  been  60,  or  25|  per  cent; 
of  the  average  number  of  individuals  at  the  station,  monthly. 

*'  The  system  of  pubHc  reading  in  the  wards  when  the  prisoners 
do  not  attend  the  school,  and  in  wet  weather,  has  continued  to 
prove  of  the  utmost  advantage,  from  its  not  only  forming  the 
medium  of  disseminating  a  lai^  amount  of  usefol  informati<»iy 
but  secures  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  equal  if  not 
greater  importance,  viz.,  the  complete  suppression  of  idle  and 
corrupt  conversation.'' 


Extracts  from  the  "  Western  Australian  Maga2ine,"  on  the 
Past  and  Present  CoNnrnoN  of  the  Colony. 

A  few  months  only  have  elapsed  since  it  required  more  moral 
courage  than  most  men  possessed,  to  look  '  fairly  in  the  face '  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  colony  ;  and  if  one  did  smnmon  resolu* 
tion  to  attempt  it,  the  task  was  soon  abandoned  in  disgust,  and  a 
conviction  irresistibly  forced  on  the  mind,  that  its  cure  was 
desperate  if  not  altogether  hopeless.  Recently,  however,  a  great 
and  happy  change  has  burst  upon  us,  dispelling  the  gloom  which 
surrounded  all  our  colonial  affairs,  and,  by  its  present  effects,* 
affording  reason  for  hope,  that  if  advantage  be  duly  taken  of  the' 
means  at  our  command,  and  right  measures  be  pursued  by  our 
local  government,  the  colony  will  rapidly  advance  unto  a  state  of 
great  and  permanent  prosperity.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be 
unprofitable  at  this  time,  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  our  colony,  and  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced the  change ;  and  then  to  point  out  the  groimds  on  which 
hope  may  reasonably  be  entertained  that  a  bright  future  is 
before  us. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  "  Swan  River  Settlement,''  as  it  was 
called,  was  a  total  fiiilure,  and  its  very  existence  as  a  colony, 
notwithstanding  the  importance  and  advantage  of  its  situation, 
in  jeopardy  before  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  had  passed 
away.  A  dawn  of  better  days  then  arose.  The  friends  of  the 
colony  then  in  England  warmly  exerted  themselves  in  its  behalf, 
and  many  measures  were  initiated  having  for  their  object  the 
rescue  of  the  colony  from  its  declining  state. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  there  were  a  few  in  the  colony 
who  always  had  considered,  after  the  failure  of  the  different  plans 
which  had  been  tried  te  bring  capital  and  labour  into  the  colony, 
that  no  cure  for  the  evils  under  which  it  groaned  could  be  devised 
but  the  conversion  of  it  into  a  penal  settlement  It  was  justly 
argued  by  them,  that  it  had  been  proved  by  the  example  of  most 
of  the  colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  that  little  progress  could  be 
made  in  the  foundation  of  a  newly  settled  country,  without  the 
advantage  of  a  large  government  expenditure,  and  the  execution 
of  certain  necessary  works  by  the  Imperial  government,  and  that 
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the  most  brilliant  success  had  attended  those  colonies  whidi,  by 
being  receptacles  of  convicts,  had  possessed  those  advantages  ta 
the  greatest  extent^  which  had  the  effect  of  drawing  to  them 
settlers  and  population  of  all  classes  with  abundant  capital  K 
an  example  of  the  prosperity  of  a  colony  could  be  urged,  such  as 
South  Australia,  it  was  easily  shown  that  it  arose  from  f(»:tuitoua 
circumstances,  which  did  not  contravene  the  truth  of  the  axiom 
generally.  It  was  stated  too  that  if  such  springs  of  vitality  were- 
requisite  in  colonies  in  general,  they  were  a  thousand  times  more 
wanted  here,  where  the  population  was  small,  the  capital  remaining 
among  them  trifling,  and  the  natural  difiiculties  of  the  coimtry 
more  than  ordinarily  great  From  the  rarity  of  desirable  tracts 
of  country  for  first  location,  the  distances  between  the  different 
settled  districts  were  consequently  considerable,  and  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  to  undertake,  by  their  own 
means,  the  formation  of  roads  and  the  construction  of  the  neces- 
sary bridges  in  the  extensive  intervening  tracts  of  unavailable 
land.  Thus  they  were  without  the  first  requisites  of  a  country — 
fiudlity  of  commimication  with  the  capital  and  the  ports.  It  was 
foreseen  by  those  who  argued  in  fiaivour  of  the  introduction  of 
convicts,  that  without  such  means  that  fatal  obstacle  to  prosperity 
Could  never  be  removed,  and  that  if  the  present  settlements  in  rural 
districts  did  continue  a  languishing  existence,  they  could  never 
increase  or  prosper. 

^  The  arguments  of  these  parties  were  however  unhi^pily  of 
no  use  (tibough  warmly  pressed  at  the  time  the  British  govern- 
ment contemplated  the  formation  of  a  penal  settlement  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  this  continent,  and  would  probably  have 
gladly  sent  their  criminals  hither) ;  the  general  feeling  continued 
averse  to  the  proposed  measure,  and  we  can  only  now  lament  its 
long  maintenance,  which,  though  arising  from  high  and  honourable 
feebngs,  delayed  the  revival  of  the  colony  till  it  was  all  but  in  a 
state  of  final  dissolution. 

At  length  the  universal  prostration  of  the  colony  and  the 
distress  to  which  all  classes  were  reduced  by  the  continued  drains 
of  population  and  capital,  began  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who 
could  before  see  no  probable  advantage  from  the  proposed  remedy, 
and  alarmed  themselves  with  its  imaginary  evils  ;  and  that  change 
of  feeling  and  opinion  which  argument  could  not  produce,  was 
brought  about  by  individual  and  general  pressure.  The  first 
consequence  of  the  accession  of  pressure  on  all  classes,  was  a  desire 
to  appeal  to  the  home  goverlmient  for  the  adoption  of  remedial 
measures  of  various  description — encouragement  of  exploration  of 
new  districts  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  purposes — reduction  of 
the  price  of  land — regulations  for  granting  on  beneficial  terms 
depasturing  and  agricultural  licences — introduction  of  free  labour 
— ^and  numerous  other  objects  were  severally  urged  by  all  And 
a  necessary  admission  was  made,  that  if  these  several  objects  could 
not  be  obtained,  we  must  submit  to  the  necessity  and  consent  to, 
if  we  did  not  ask  for,  the  formation  of  a  convict  establishment 
amongst  us.    It  was  at  thib  epoch,  and  while  the  ferment  in  the 
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public  mind  was  at  the  highest,  that  Qovemor  Fitzgerald  arrived 
The  most  fovourable  impressions  pre-existed  of  the  energy  of  his 
character,  of  his  ability  in  government,  and  of  the  powers  with 
which  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  invested  him, 
to  adopt  remedial  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  existing 
evils,  and  the  advancement  by  every  practical  means  of  the 
colony  entrusted  to  his  government.  Availing  of  such  a  favourable 
(^portunity,  some  of  the  ablest  men, in  the  colony  drew  up  the 
address  (called  firom  its  length  tiie  Monster  Address)  which 
embodied  all  the  grievances  which  existed,  the  wants  of  the 
settlers,  and  the  remedial  measures  they  proposed,  and  closing 
with  a  request  that  if  the  measures  prayed  for  could  not  be 
granted,  that  this  might  be  made  a  penal  settlement.  This  address 
was  presented  by  a  nmnerous  deputation  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  colony.  It  was  received  with  courtesy  and  the  most 
marked  attention,  mid  his  Excellency  promised  to  forward  it 
immediately  to  Earl  Orey,  and  after  he  had  had  time  to  consider 
it  in  all  its  parts  and  bearings,  to  submit  his  views  upon  it  to  his 
lordship  ;  that  these  views  were  fiivourable  to  the  wishes  of  the 
colonists  subsequent  events  have  amply  proved. 

From  that  moment  confidence  and  hope  seemed  to  be  restored ; 
many  persons  who  had  previously  determined  to  quit  the  colony 
resolved  to  await  the  result,  and  in  the  interim  the  prejudices 
against  the  admission  of  convicts  gradually  wore  away,  and  were 
replaced  by  the  conviction  that  nothing  else  could  produce  the 
remedial  change  required  in  our  condition.  Hence,  before  Earl 
Grey  had  time  to  reply  to  the  address,  meetings  were  held  for  the 
object  of  petitioning  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  formation 
of  a  penal  establishment  in  the  colony,  and  a  very  important 
address  praying  for  this  boon — ^as  by  this  time  it  was  deemed — 
was  agi^ed  to  in  Perth,  and  most  respectably  and  numerously 
signed. 

AU  these  events  occurred  at  a  fortunate  moment,  when  the 
British  Government  were  embarrassed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Cape 
and  other  colonies  to  receive  their  convicts ;  their  effect  was 
powerful,  and  Earl  Grey  speedily  responded  by  sending  out  the 
first  draft  of  convicts,  which  arrived  in  June  of  last  year  under 
Captain  Henderson,  an  officer  highly  qualified  and  disposed  to 
render  them  efficacious  towards  the  general  good  of  the  colony. 

The  colonists  by  this  time  came  to  their  senses,  met  every- 
where to  offer  their  thanks  to  Earl  Grey  for  this  prompt  compliance 
with  their  wishes ;  the  largest  meeting  ever  assembled  at  Perth 
agreed  to  similar  resolutions,  and  the  formation  of  a  penal  settle* 
ment  amongst  us  being  thus  approved  by  the  colonists  at  large. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  since,  by  the  numbers  they  have 
already  sent  and  the  outlay  they  have  sanctioned  for  their  lodgment, 
given  imequivocal  proof  that  an  extensive  and  permanent  dep6t 
of  convicts  is  to  be  maintained  in  our  colony ;  while  by  sending 
out  one  cargo  of  emigrants  under  an  implied  and  understood 
compact,  a  fuU  expectation  is  justified  that  in  proportion  as 
convicts  are  s^at  to  our  shores,  so  fi:ee  emigration  mil  be  directed 
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to  them  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Imperial  treasury.  It  ought  hen 
to  be  noticed  also,  that  eadi  conviet  ship  has  brought,  as  the 
ffoard  oi^er  the  prisoners,  a  i»oportionate  nmnber  of  pensioners, 
deserving  men  who  have  served  their  country  well  in  the  British 
army,  have  been  granted  good  pensions,  and  will  add  to  onr 
population  in  themselves  a  us^ul  body  possessing  a  consideraUe 
annual  income  amongst  them,  with  their  wives  and  children. 

Having  brought  tMs  hasty  review  of  past  events  down  to  the 
{oesent  tune,  let  us  h^re  pause  and  con^arast  the  condition  of  tiiie 
colony  at  this  moment  with  its  state  two  years  a^. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  go  at  lengui  into  statistics, 
which  form  the  subject  of  another  artide  in  our  present  number, 
but  we  can  deal  in  generalities  sufficiently  to  show  the  wonderful, 
the  talismanic  change  which  has  taken  place.  In  1849  the 
revenue  10,3582.  was  insufficient,  or  barely  sufficient,  to  bear  tiie 
ordinary  charges  upon  it — ^in  the  year  en<&ig  30th  June  last,  the 
revenue  had  increased  to  16,2722.,  exclusive  of  a  large  sum  to  be 
received  for  guano.  Town  allotments  in  Perth  and  Fremantle, 
then  in  point  of  &ct  valueless,  are  now  eagerly  sought  for  at 
prices  averaging  four  times  their  former  nominal  price.  Every 
unsold  allotment  is  applied  for  and  bought  at  advanced  prices, 
generally  after  great  competition,  and  on  all  those  aUotments 
permanent  stone  and  brick  storehouses  and  dwelling  houses  are 
erected,  or  in  course  of  erection,  which  constitute  in  themselves  a 
future  property  of  enormous  value.  Additional  mercantile 
establishments  are  formed  amongst  us,  and  the  pre-existing  ones 
are  rapidly  extending  themselves.  Trading  vessds  are  attached 
to  our  ports,  and  the  tonnage  of  our  colonial  shipping  greatly 
augmented.  In  fiact,  business  of  every  description,  before  almost 
extinct,  has  revived  and  is  active.  Sawing  and  briokmaking, 
which  were  scarcely  heard  of,  now  occupy  their  scores  and  hun- 
dreds, the  demand  for  building  materials  being  greater  than  can 
be  met.  Every  description  of  artizan  finds  employment  at 
enhanced  wages,  and  even  every  bullock-driver  and  common 
labourer  in  the  colony  can  obtain  more  than  reasonable  remuner- 
ation for  his  services.  Farms  which  two  years  ago  were  tenant- 
less  are  now  let,  and  every  species  of  produce  raised  can  be 
immediately  sold  for  cash  instead  of  on  credit,  at  greatly  advanced 
prices.  Cattle  and  sheep  have  been  quadrupled  in  value,  and 
these  important  branches  of  the  wealth  of  the  colony,  which  had 
been  neglected  fix)m  the  double  cause  of  the  impossibility  of  getting 
people  to  attend  them,  and  the  smallness  of  their  value,  are 
becoming  objects  of  the  most  anxious  and  improving  care.  Qard^i 
produce,  never  before  thought  of,  Amply  now  repays  the  expense  of 
culture,  and  land  heretofore  considered  useless  is  rendered  available. 

But  all  these  are  the  effects  of  the  two  mainsprings  which 
have  been  supplied,  capital  by  means  of  a  government  expenditure 
(perhaps  of  60,000Zw  per  anniun  already),  and  labour,  by  means  of 
emigrants  and  pensioners  introduced  and  ticket-of-leave  meai,  who, 
comprising  among  them  every  class  of  persons,  are  gradully 
absorbed  and  become  most  valuable  and  useful  members  of  our 
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populatioiL  Labour  being  thus  abtmdant  and  attainable,  and 
though  stitl  too  high,  very  oonsiderably  less  than  heretofore,  land 
owners  and  occupiers  are  enabled  to  extend  their  cultivation,  and 
thus  add  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  country  in  en- 
hancing their  own  interests.  An  abundance  of  money  already 
indicates  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  enterprises  hitherto 
considered  impossible  from  want  of  means,  are  now  attempted 
and  carried  out  with  success.  Happily  too  with  these  improved 
circumstances  a  desire  has  sprung  up  for  rational  amusements, 
and  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge  is  especially  manifested 
in  the  establishment  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Lectures.  We 
have  omitted  many  more  proofe  of  the  altered  phase  of  our  horizon, 
but  the  most  casual  observer  and  the  most  professed  grumbler 
cannot  fail  to  allow  that  already — ^that  is  in  little  more  than  a 
year  since  the  arrival  of  convicts  amongst  us — ^a  state  of  prosperity 
exists  which  never,  no  not  in  those  transient  gleams  of  sunshine 
which  gladdened  our  prospects  for  awhile,  never  before  existed  in 
Western  Australia.  And  let  us  ask  at  what  cost  has  it  been 
procured  ?  Have  the  ticket-of-leave  men  employed  in  and  about 
our  largest  towns,  or  hired  by  our  colonists  all  over  the  country, 
spread  around  them  that  halo  of  guilt  and  pollution  which  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  apprehend  ?  Are  they  not  on  the  contrary 
conducting  themselves  every  where  with  propriety  and  respecta- 
bility, equal  to  that  exhibited  by  the  best  of  the  free  emigrants 
at  any  time  introduced  amongst  us  ?  shimning  crime,  and  ap- 
pearing determined  to  lead  new  lives  ?  thus  aflfording  a  striking 
proof  of  the  good  wrought  by  that  severe  course  of  punishment^ 
to  which  all  of  them  have  been  subjected  to  an  extent  that,  but 
for  its  beneficial  effects,  would  be  called  horrible ;  and  if  we  look 
to  the  prisoners  in  the  establishment,  has  their  conduct  not  equally 
merited  praise  ?  Have  they  not  been  orderly  and  well  behaved  ? 
requiring  but  gentle  means  of  control  and  superintendence,  and 
working  with  steadiness  and  alacrity  which  may  well  put  to 
shame  many  of  those  who  were  wont  to  raise  an  outcry  against 
the  introduction  of  convicts,  and  exhibiting  in  the  aggregate  this 
most  gratifying  result,  that  although  we  have  now  amongst  us 
upwards  of  800  prisoners  and  ticket-of-leave  men,  not  one  case 
of  crime,  strictly  so  called,  has  occurred  amongst  them. 

And  has  not  the  advent  of  convicts  to  this  colony  introduced 
amongst  us  and  added  to  the  highest  as  well  as  middle  classes  of 
society,  men  of  first  rate  talent,  whose  character  contributes  aa 
much  to  the  reputation  of  the  colony,  as  their  expenditure  does 
to  its  general  means  of  prosperity  ?  While  at  the  same  time  it 
has  brought  and  is  bringing  to  our  shores  a  considerable  number 
of  pensioners,  who  constitute  with  their  wives  and  fiamilies  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  population  said  resources.  To  it,  and  to 
it  alone  too,  must  be  added  the  advantage  which  we  have  had  at 
present  only  to  a  small  extent,  but  which  is  promised  to  a  greater, 
namely  the  annual  introduction  of  free  emigration. 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 
Return,  showing  the  Accommodation  at  the  Convict  Establish- 
ment, Fremantle,  the  Vacancies  on  the  30th  June  1851,  and 
the  Number  of  Prisoners  of  those  no  w  in  the  Dep6t  who  will 
remain  on  the  31st  December  1851,  and  31st  March  to  30th 
June  1852. 

Total  accommodation 

Number  of  prisoners  on  30th  June 

Vacancies    -  -  -  - 

Number  of  prisoners  who  will  remain  on 
81st  December  1851 

Vacancies   -  -  - 

Number  of  prisoners  who  will  remain  on 
31st  March  1852  - 

Vacancies       -  -  -         - 

Number  of  prisoner!  who  will  remain  on 

30th  June  1852  -  -      132 


Vacancies  -  -        -  418 

(Signed)        K  Y.  W.  Henderson, 

Comptroller-General 


Extract  from  Report  of  Captain  Williams,  Inspector  of  Prisons, 
on  the  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Offenders. 

The  satisfactory  treatment  of  children,  when  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  is  replete  with  difficulty,  it  being  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  public  example  to  carry  out  the  ends  of  justice  with  a 
certain  degree  of  penal  rigour,  and  at  the  same  time  combine  with 
it  a  course  of  moral  training,  which  can  only  be  inculcated  through 
the  agency  of  mildness,  persuasion,  and  confidence.  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  whenever  the  number  of  delinquent  boys  will  admit 
of  it,  they  should  be  kept  wholly  and  entirely  separate  from  the 
adults.  So  long  as  old  and  young  remain  together  they  must  be 
treated  alike  ;  and  I  know  nothing  more  likely  to  confirm  children 
in  bad  habits  than  to  attach  the  same  gravity  and  consequences 
to  their  unconfirmed  errors  as  to  the  vices  of  those  of  maturer 
years.  The  boy  charged  with  a  felony  is  frequently  thrust  into  a 
class  with,  perhaps,  15  or  20  adults,  whose  offences  bear  the  same 
legal  distinction  as  his  own.  His  self-love  is  flattered  in  being 
tinted  the  same  as  a  man,  and  he  is  excited  to  a  closer  imitation 
by  this  his  miserable  elevation.  I  have  never  fidled  to  observe 
in  such  cases  a  degree  of  boldness,  effrontery,  and  assumption, 
which  I  have  not  met  with  in  any  prison  where  men  and  boys 
are  separated. 

A  subsequent  five  years'  experience  has  satisfied  me  how 
greatly  I  underrated  the  mischievous  effects  which  result  from 
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vitiating  and  oorruptiiig  public  amusements.  The  passion  for  the 
theatre  among  the  children  of  the  hmnbler  classes  in  large  towns, 
is  of  itself  the  most  common  impulse  to  crima  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  parents,  compelled  by  straitened  circumstances, 
send  from  home  their  childr^i  when  scarcely  beyond  the  confines 
of  infimcy,  to  eke  out,  by  some  employment,  the  subsistence  of  the 
fitmily,  leaving  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  the  cultivation 
and  proper  direction  of  their  mental  powers.  Thrown  thus  early 
into  active  life  they  acquire,  both  by  intercourse  with  their  fellow 
labourers  of  more  advanced  years  and  from  personal  observation, 
a  precocious  and  pernicious  knowledge  of  the  world.  Inordinate 
desires  spring  up  in  their  youthful  minds,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
moral  sense  to  restrain  them,  they  scruple  not  to  resort  to  dis- 
honest means  for  their  gratification.  The  first  act  is  generally 
the  subtracting  of  pence  from  the  shelves,  drawers,  and  indeed 
the  persons  of  their  parents  or  relations,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  admission  to  some  low  theatre  or  amusement  of  which 
they  have  heard  the  most  captivating  description.  This  rubicon 
once  passed,  neither  menaces  nor  blows  are  of  avail  Late  hours, 
loose  associates,  abandonment  of  home,  robbery  from  the  person 
and  shops,  utter  vagabondism,  follow  in  a  quidkness  of  succession 
quite  lamentable. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  that  such  evils  as  juvemle 
delinquency  in  large  towns,  which  owe  their  origin  to  a  peculiar 
state  of  society,  can  be  removed  by  ordinary  means,  or  that  any 
radical  change  can  be  effected  in  the  habits  of  the  labouring 
classes,  but  by  an  antecedent  improvement  of  their  physical  con- 
dition. But  still  there  are  many  palliatives,  of  which  the  judicious 
and  timely  administration  may  serve  to  allay  the  graver  symp- 
toms of  this  social  disease  ;  and  to  some  of  which  I  shall  now 
cursorily  refer. 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  I  consider  to  be  the  ftirther 
encouragement  and  extension  of  in&nt-schools  in  large  towns,  in 
which  tibe  children  of  the  working  classes  are  preserved  from  the 
contamination  of  the  streets,  and  withdrawn  from  that  freedom 
from  early  restraint  so  common  and  so  dangerous  to  those  of  their 
condition. 

In  many  of  these  schools  it  is  the  practice  for  the  children  to 
return  to  their  homes  through  the  streets  for  dinner,  the  inconveni- 
ence of  which  might  possibly  be  avoided  by  supplying  them  with 
this  meal  at  a  trifling  charge  or  gratuitously.  Such  a  regulation 
might  also  operate  as  an  inducement  to  parents  whose  avocations 
or  labour  call  them  to  a  distance  from  their  homes,  to  send  their 
children  to  school  for  the  day.  It  should  be  an  instruction  to  the 
local  police  to  take  all  young  children  found  idling  in  the  streets, 
and  leave  them  for  safety  at  the  public  or  parish  school,  there  to 
be  placed  in  a  class  until  owned  by  their  parents ;  and  all  such 
not  claimed  by  a  certain  hour  might  be  transferred  to  the  work- 
house, and  treated  in  a  manner  consonant  to  their  situation.  In 
the  year  1840  the  number  of  children  in  Manchester  found 
wandering  and  restored  to  their  parents  by  the  police  amounted 
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to  5,475.  Parents  negldcting  to  send  tiieir  cbUdren  to  school^  or 
to  provide  for  their  safety  in  their  absence,  in  case  of  their  bcdng 
lost  or  found  wandering  in  the  streets,  should  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  expenses  attenc^ig  their  recovery. 

2.  I  need  scarcely  recur,  after  what  has  been  said  in  the  earliw 
pi^es  of  this  Report,  to  the  necessity  of  some  means  being  adopted 
for  increasing  and  purifying  the  relaxations  and  amusements  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  c^  making  tiieir  pleasures  conducive  to 
their  moral  advantage  instead  of  their  corruption. 

3.  I  likewise  strongly  reccnnmend  the  institution  of  societies  in 
all  large  towns  for  tiie  visiting,  improvement,  and  aasistanee  of 
dischai^ed  prisoners.  Local  knowledge  is  often  essential  to  the 
thorough  investigation  of  cases,  the  prudent  administration  of 
succour,  and  the  prevention  of  imposition.  The  simjde  manifes- 
tation of  interest  towards  a  fidlen  but  not  degraded  fellow 
creature  may  be  attended  with  l^e  happiest  effects,  by  rousing  and 
encouraging  the  desponding  mind  to  fresh  exertions  in  lifa 

I  am  satisfied  that  mudi  good  would  arise  if  more  attenticm 
was  everywhere  paid  to  the  circumstances  of  juvenile  delinquents 
on  their  discharge  from  prison.  When  their  friends  can  be  ascer- 
tained, previous  notice  should  be  given  to  them  of  the  hour  of 
the  prisoner's  discharge,  and  a  desire  expressed  that  they  should 
attend  to  receive  them.  In  cases  where  they  are  friendless  and 
destitute,  instead  of  turning  them  outside  the  gaol  without  even 
the  means  of  providing  themselves  with  a  meal,  ^hey  might  be 
placed  in  the  workhouse  for  safety.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
diildren  discharged  from  gaol  in  the  morning  to  be  returned 
thereto  the  next. 

It  is  quite  in  vain  to  suppose  that  any  discipline,  however 
rigorous,  any  moral  training,  however  effective,  will,  from  th^ 
temporary  application  in  prison,  make  such  an  impression  upon 
children  as  to  protect  them  from  relapsing  into  aime  when 
retiimed  into  their  former  atmosphere  of  want  and  temptation. 
In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
the  only  means  by  which  the  reformation  of  such  can  be  rationally 
expected  is  by  their  thorough  and  permanent  severance  from  those 
scenes  and  associations  in  which  their  evil  habits  were  fcHined. 
Although  suffering  from  hunger  and  misery,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  lives  led  by  these  delinquent  children  are  void  of 
pleasurable  sensations  ;  the  very  alternation  from  one  extreme  to 
another  keeps  the  mind  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement ;  the 
want  of  a  copper  to  buy  food  on  one  day  is  more  than  c(mipen- 
sated  by  the  reckless  profusion  of  the  next ;  and  the  despondency 
created  by  privation  and  long  suffering  is  speedily  supplanted  by 
exultation  on  the  success  of  some  criminal  feat  of  daring  and 
dexterity. 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  provision  of  some  lodging-house  or 
receptacle  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  destitute  boys, 
until  occasions  present  themselves  for  thar  final  disposal ;  but  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  a  quiet,  unostentatious  method  of  pro- 
viding for  them  abroad  is  far  preferable  to  their  being  retained 
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in  lefbges  and  asylums  for  lengthaoied  periods,  with  the  view  of 
their  moral  refoormation.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  this  country 
something  of  the  taint  of  crime  must  be  expected  to  adhere  to 
them ;  ami  the  dass  of  perscms  who  ordinarily-seek  £Dr  apprentices 
and  domestic  servants  from  such  sources  are  not  those  who  always 
form  the  best  guarantee  for  the  steadiness  of  those  entrusted  te 
ihsm.  I  am  fiyr  from  wishing  to  imderrate  the  value  of  such 
asylums ;  but  I  am  apprehensive  that  their  extension  on  any  very 
large  scale  might  operate  as  a  direct  encouragement  to  crimCy  from 
the  superior  advantages  and  comforts  which  they  would  infEdlibly 
afford,  compared  with  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  th^ 
humbler  classes. 

In  the  selection  of  occupations  for  those  whom  rational 
benevolence  would  desire  to  befriend,  I  recommend  they  should 
be  such  as  may  give  a  fresh  impulse  and  direction  to  tiie  mind 
by  their  interest,  novelty,  and  variety.  Among  the  least  ex- 
ceptionable are  apprenticeships  in  the  commercial  marine,  on 
boiard  of  vessels  bound  to  distant  ports,  settling  in  the  colonies, 
and  military  service  in  the  East  India  Company's  European  regi- 
ments. I  have  much  satisfaction  in  reporting  that  the  mimidpal 
authorities  of  Liverpool  have  given  their  zealous  attention  to  this 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  with  a 
liberality  tempered  by  discretion  have  provided  tiie  necessary 
frmds  for  clothing  and  apprenticing  to  captains  of  vessels,  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  a  number  oi  these  children  whose  ca^es 
a{^)ear  most  to  merit  such  interference. 


ExTBACTs  from  the  Reports  of  BLeb  Majesty's  Ikspectobs  of 

Schools. 

The  advantages  of  district  schools  are  thus  adverted  to  by 
Mr.  Carleton  Tufiiell  :— 

"  The  cause  of  this,  as  I  have  observed,  cannot  but  be  gratifying ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  arrangements  made  for  larger  schools  and 
older  children  are  not  equally  applicable  to  these  changed  circum- 
stances. Here,  again,  I  am  led  to  the  recommendation,  which  I 
have  so  frequently  pressed  before,  that  the  alteration  required, 
which  would  be  a  cure  for  this  and  every  other  evil  that  affecte 
workhouse  education,  is  the  establishment  of  district  schools,  to 
include  the  children  of  the  several  Unions.  Were  the  children 
removed  from  workhouses,  and  placed  in  establishments  specially 
appropriated  for  them,  the  numbers  collected  would  be  sufficient 
for  complete  classification,  and  each  division  of  children,  whether 
juveniles  or  infante,  would  be  large  enough  to  warrant  the  en- 
gagement of  teachers,  and  the  introduction  of  appliances  adapted 
to  their  respective  conditions.'' 

"  The  only  real  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  that  which 
the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  school  inspectors  have  so  often 
inculcated,  —  the  formation  of  district  schools  to  include  the 
diildren  of  the  several  unions.    At  present  there  are  only  five 
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such  schools  formed  in  England,  though  the  large  pauper  schools 
maintained  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Lambeth  may 
be  considered  to  come  under  the  same  category,  being  free  from 
adult  paupers,  and  conducted  on  a  scale  adequate  to  ensure 
efficient  results." 

Further  on  he  notices  an  important  effect  resulting  from  the 
training  in  a  well-conducted  school ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  long  continued  prison  discipline  carefully  administered.  He 
observes, — 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  country  as  respects  the 
demand  for  labour  generally,  whether  in  the  scarcity  of  1846  or 
the  abimdance  of  1851,  the  children  from  a  well-conducted  pauper 
school,  where  their  industry  and  morals  are  duly  attended  to, 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment.  Establishments  that 
have  got  a  character,  as  some  have,  fbr  turning  out  honest,  intel- 
ligent, and  hard-working  servants,  need  not  trouble  themselves 
about  finding  situations  for  those  they  educate.  Employers  in 
abundance  will  voluntarily  come  forth,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently 
considered  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  next  girl  or  boy 
that  is  fitted  for  service.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  pauper  children,  and  strong  and 
healthy  boys  and  girls  are  found  swelling  the  lists  of  workhouse 
inmates  long  after  they  are  able  to  earn  a  livelihood,  I  believe 
the  cause  may  invariably  be  traced  to  an  inattention  either  to 
their  morals  or  their  industry.  They  are  not  honest,  and  they 
won't  or  can't  work.  Such  establishments  have  got  a  character 
for  turning  out  inefficient  servants,  and,  consequently,  no  one 
applies  for  them. 

"  One  of  the  best  tests  I  know  for  deciding  whether  the  instaic- 
tion  imparted  to  the  pauper  children  has  been  efficient  or  other- 
wise is,  by  inquiring  whether,  among  the  adult  paupers,  there  is 
any  one  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  school  A  good  education 
so  infallibly  dispauperises,  and  raises  its  recipient  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  ever  again  applying  for  relief,  that  except  under  gross 
mismanagement  of  the  guardians  in  other  points,  we  may  be 
tolerably  certain  that  vicious  habits,  easily  eradicable  by  sound 
early  training,  have  brought  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
burthen  the  parochial  rates  to  their  state  of  dependence.  Could 
this  truth  be  more  universally  impressed  on  the  managers  of  the 
poor  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming  industrial  schools  would 
vanish !" 

Upon  the  same  subjects,  Mr.  J.  Ruddock  observes, — 

"  The  Reports  of  my  colleagues  and  of  myself  in  previous  years 
have  amply  detailed  the  existing  deficiencies,  and  we  have  hoped 
that  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  system  of  district  schools  might 
ere  this  have  begun  to  work  a  cure  ;  a  longer  experience  however 
has  convinced  that  a  permissive  enactment  only  is  (ulequate  for 
the  purpose :  various  reasons  combine  to  render  the  guardians  in 
agricultural  unions  averse  to  the  proposal;  jealousy  of  neigh- 
bouring unions — ^the  fear  of  the  expense  of  the  first  outlay — un- 
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willingness  to  remove  so  large  an  item  of  union  expenditure  as 
the  children  from  the  precincts  of  the  union — and  in  some  cases  a 
morbid  dread  of  what  is  termed  over-education — operate  singly  or 
conjointly  to  prevent  the  general  adoption  of  the  proposal  If,  as  I 
doubt  not,  the  scheme  is  the  only  radical  remedy  to  juvenile  pau- 
perism, it  will  never  become  general  until  it  is  rendered  compulsory. 
Such  a  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  would  be  fitly 
accompanied  by  the  offer  of  a  contribution  from  the  general  tax- 
ation of  a  portion  of  the  first  outlay.  Every  argument  which  is 
used  to  induce  the  Local  Boards  to  concur  in  the  adoption  of 
Central  Pauper  Schools,  addresses  itself  with  equal  if  not  greater 
weight  to  the  community  at  large ;  that  for  the  most  part  these 
children  are  paupers  by  unavoidable  misfortune,  as  far  as  them- 
selves are  concerned;  that  their  good  upbringing  is  a  positive 
duty  incumbent  upon  those  who  have  the  power  and  the  means 
to  direct  it ;  that  a  certain  pecuniary  benefit  would  result  from 
an  efficient  system  of  moral  and  industrial  education  ;  all  these 
are  reasons  which  should  weigh  with  the  State  equally  with  the 
local  administrations.  Granted  the  premise  that  the  effect  of 
workhouse  education,  as  at  present  managed,  is  inadequate  and 
feulty,  it  is  surely  right  for  the  State  to  interfere  in  a  matter 
whidi  affects  the  well-being  of  an  annual  average  of  50,000 
children." 

Mr.  T.  B.  Browne  in  his  Report  makes  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

"  The  religious  difficulty  in  imion  schools,  notwithstanding  the 
various  denominations  to  which  the  children  may  happen  to  be- 
long, is,  for  the  most  part,  scarcely  appreciable.  The  points  at 
issue  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  various  Protestant 
Dissenters,  at  least,  cannot  be  entertained  by  the  mind  without 
a  certain  degree  of  religious  knowledge  and  mental  development. 
There  are  many  elementary  truths  which  must  be  familiar  before 
any  one  can  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  baptismal  controversy. 
But  pauper  chilcfren,  even  those  who  come  into  the  workhouses  at 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards,  are  often  so  ignorant  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  religious  truth,  however  simple,  which  they  can 
be  said  really  to  know  ;  and  after  they  have  been  for  years  imder 
any  of  the  numerous  teachers  who  are  destitute  of  the  power  of 
development,  their  answers  are  usually  mere  guesses,  wholly  irre- 
levant, or  so  painftiUy  absurd  as  to  border  upon  the  profane, 
although  unintentionally.  Neither  is  there  any  material  diffi- 
culty with  the  more  advanced  classes.  I  have  always  made  the 
religious  education  of  the  children  my  first  object,  and  required 
them  to  read  the  Scriptures  as  part  of  my  examination  ;  but  in 
questioning  them  on  the  subject-matter  of  their  lesson,  however 
ftilly  they  may  be  enabled  in  some  instances  to  develope  it,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  referring  specially  to  modem  controversies." 

As  regards  the  education  of  the  destitute  classes,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Symons  observes, — 

"  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  remark  that  I  have,  during  the 
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three  years  I  have  held  my  office,  observed  not  merely  amongst 
the  most  intelligent  and  educated  of  the  Guardians,  but  generally 
among  the  clergy  and  gentry  in  most  parts  of  my  district,  a 
girowing  conviction  of  the  pressing  importance  of  the  education 
of  this  class  of  children,  whose  destitution,  and  in  too  many  cases 
whose  parentage  and  previous  training  give  them  a  predominant 
claim  on  the  care  and  tendance  of  the  State. 

"  The  fatally  erring  policy  which  would  engraft  these  children 
on  the  parent  stock  and  leave  them  as  heirlooms  to  the  rates,  to 
swell  the  horde  of  pauperism  rather  than  upUfl*  them  from  it, 
seems  to  me  to  be  losing  its  hold  even  on  the  prejudices  of  the 
ignorant,  whilst  it  receives  daily  less  toleration  from  those  who 
are  alive  to  the  true  interests  of  society.  The  more  debased  and 
helpless  any  portion  of  the  population  becomes,  the  more  pre- 
dominant over  that  of  others  is  its  claim  on  the  offices  of  phi- 
lanthropy. A  class  thus  banished  from  the  Sjnnpathies  of 
ordinary  benevolence,  on  that  very  account  demands  extra- 
ordinary care,  and  a  treatment  expressly  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
necessities  of  its  oonditiona  It  is  difficult  to  value  too  highly 
the  importance  of  education  for  the  children  of  the  working 
dasses,  except  when  we  forget  the  stiU  higher  importance  of 
applying  it  to  paupers  and  criminals.  The  relative  social  value 
of  educational  efforts  should,  I  conceive,  be  estimated  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  class  to  be  educated,  and 
the  opportunity  and  facilities  of  instruction  within  their  reacL 
Such  views  at  any  rate  I  rejoice  to  state  are,  within  the  sphere  of 
my  own  observation,  gaining  prevalence. 

"  Thus,  to  unpauperise  these  children,  and  to  invest  them  with 
all  the  elements  and  powers  of  independent  industry,  seems  to  be 
the  object  at  which  we  should  aim  in  their  treatment,  and  by 
which  the  real  value  of  educational  and  other  measures  in  their 
behalf  should  be  estimated. 

"  To  effect  this,  four  chief  means  concur : — 
'*  1.  Religious  and  moral  training. 
"  2.  Disseverance  from  the  pauper  adjimcts. 
'^  3.  Industrial  training. 
"  4.  Useful  elementary  education. 

"  The  remedy,  it  stiU  appears  to  me,  can  be  sought  only  in 
district  schools,  where  these  evils  and  drawbacks  would  be  ex- 
changed for  advantages — ^whether  as  regards  the  status  of  the 
children,  the  work  to  be  done,  or  the  persons  who  are  to  do  it — 
at  least  equally  great.  The  children  would  be  no  longer  the 
pauper  inmates  of  workhouses,  but  the  hard-working  well-trained 
sch(dars  of  industrial  schools, — their  home,  instead  of  inspiring 
pauperism  and  its  characteristics,  and  tending  to  its  recurrence, 
woiild  be  a  nursery  of  habits  of  labour  and  faculties  of  livelihood; 
and  instead  of  creating  prepossessions  in  the  minds  of  employers 
of  lax  morals  and  idle  habits,  would  guarantee  the  opposite  vir- 
tues. Nor  can  the  signal  advantage  be  too  often  stated  that  the 
child  reared  alone  in  the  district  school  would,  even  apart  from 
these  advantages,  struggle  to  maintain  his  independence  just  as 
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sturdily  as  the  labourer  who  has  never  forfeited  it ;  for  the  doors 
of  the  district  school,  unlike  those  of  the  workhouse,  would  with 
his  boyhood  be  closed  against  his  return,  and  no  previous  expe- 
rience of  the  comparative  comfort  of  the  latter  would  lessen  his 
natural  repugnance  to  re-enter  its  walls.  The  amplest  faciUties 
for  moral  and  industrial  discipline  would  replace  the  workhouse 
impediments  to  it. 

"  Next  therefore  to  religious  and  moral  discipline,  and  the 
entire  severance  of  the  child  from  the  stigma  of  pauperism  and  the 
adjuncts  of  a  workhouse  home,  is  the  importance  of  thoroughly 
efficient  industrial  occupation." 

As  regards  the  profits  of  industrial  farms,  Mr.  H.  G.  Bowyer 
observes, — 

"  The  produce  of  the  industrial  farms  which  have  been  in  ope- 
ration for  the  last  two  years,  will,  I  am  confident,  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantage  of  low  prices  and  an  unfitvourable  season,  justify 
the  opinion  of  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  they 
are  advantageous  in  a  pecimiary  as  well  as  an  educational  point 
of  view. 

"  But  to  adduce  aU  the  evidence  of  this  which  my  district 
affords,  would  exceed  the  scope  of  an  Educational  Report.  I 
shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  few  statements  received  from 
the  schools  in  which  the  industrial  department  of  education  is 
best  conducted.  These  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The 
first  is  a  copy  of  two  Reports  addressed  to  the  Board  of  the 
Stoke-upon-Trent  Union,  and  signed  by  the  boys  who  form  the 
working  class.  This  form  of  reporting  appears  to  me  desei-ving 
of  imitation  by  other  schools,  both  on  account  of  its  utility  in 
bringing  the  names  of  the  boys  to  the  notice  of  the  Guardians, 
and  thus  facilitating  their  obtaining  employment,  and  on  account 
of  its  tendency  to  raise  in  their  own  eyes  the  importance  of  then* 
industrial  labours.  The  gross  produce  on  2a.  Ir.  23p.  under  cul- 
tivation in  1850,  is  54il,  ISs.  2\d,,  and  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  workhouse  851  138.  Id.  In  the  year  1851  the  farm  was  in- 
creased to  6  acres,  which  yielded  a  gross  produce  of  821.  14«.  4d, 
or  ISl.  15s.  S^d.  per  acre,  but  on  accoimt  of  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, a  balance  of  only  111.  10s.  3d. 

"  The  second  is  from  the  Spalding  Union  school.  The  state- 
ment for  the  year  1850  gives  only  the  value  of  the  crops  grown 
upon  3^  acres  cultivated  by  18  boys,  which  amoimts  to  the  large 
sum  of  88i.  13ft  4d. ;  and  that  of  the  shoemaking  and  tailoring, 
performed  by  11  boys,  amounting  to  SOI.  12s.  The  statement  for 
the  year  1851  is  a  Report  of  the  Industrial  Training  Committee 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

"  It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  estimated  value  of  the  boys' 
labour  is  entered  on  the  expenditure  side,  and  that  a  sum  of  201. 
advanced  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  appears  among  the  receipts  ; 
the  object  of  the  committee  in  the  former  of  these  entries,  has, 
probably,  been  to  show  the  profits  which  may  be  obtained  from 
a  small  piece  of  land  cultivated  by  the  spade  on  the  ordinary 
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terms  of  farming  operations.  In  this  point  of  view  the  account 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  industrial  schools 
unconnected  with  the  Poor  Law,  in  which  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  the  labour  of  the  children  ;  but,  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  real  value  of  the  school-farm  to  the  union,  this  item 
must  be  transferred  to  the  receipt  side,  as  the  children,  if  not 
thus  employed  in  reproductive  labour,  must  be  maintained  in 
idleness.  The  union  stands  towards  them  in  the  relation  of  pa- 
rent ;  their  labour  is,  consequently,  as  much  a  part  of  its  pro- 
fits as  the  earnings  of  a  tradesman's  or  labourer's  children  are 
a  part  of  his  income.  The  sum  of  20?.  being  borrowed  capital, 
should,  I  venture  to  think,  appear  only  through  its  interest,  on 
the  expenditure  side.  I  am,  however,  informed,  that  it  has  been 
repaid  to  the  union.  Striking  this  sum  out  of  the  accoxmt,  and 
transferring  the  labour  items  from  the  expenditure  to  the  receipt 
side,  the  statement  exhibits  158Z.  168.  6^05.  for  receipts  and  value 
of  stock  in  hand,  and  117?.  88.  Sd.  for  expenditure  and  value  of 
stock  in  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and,  consequently, 
a  clear  profit  of  41?.  78.  \Q\d. 

"  The  third  is  from  the  Holbeach  Union  school.  It  exhibits 
for  the  year  1850  a  total  profit  on  3  acres  of  land,  cows  and  pigs, 
of  26?.  188.  10(?. ;  and  for  the  year  1851,  the  very  considerable 
profitof65?.  l8.  7d" 

With  respect  to  district  schools,  he  says  : — 

"  Viewing  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  industrial 
training  has  been  adopted  in  connexion  with  the  workhouse  by 
Boards  of  Guardians,  a  doubt  may  be  reasonably  entertained 
whether,  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  the  establishment 
of  district  schools,  it  were  desirable  that  their  efibrts  and  re- 
sources should  have  been  directed  into  an  opposite  channel,  and 
whether  by  thus  directing  them  we  may  not  have  raised  an 
additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  that  organi- 
zation which  we  deem  the  most  desirable.  This  doubt  often 
presented  itself  to  my  mind  when  recommending  any  improve- 
ment connected  with  the  present  system.  Its  solution  would 
depend  upon  the  probability  of  the  realization,  within  a  reason- 
able period,  of  the  wise  and  benevolent  intentions  which  actuated 
the  legislature  in  passing  the  Acts  relating  to  district  schools  for 
pauper  children.  If,  on  surveying  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  and 
the  dispositions  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  this  probability 
should  appear  to  be  considerable,  it  would  be  undoubtedly  in- 
expedient to  advise  any  improvement  in  workhouse  education 
which  would  tend  to  diminish  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
appear  to  be  small  even  under  the  most  favourable  local  circum- 
stances, and  non-existent  \mder  ordinary  conditions,  our  duty 
towards  a  helpless  class  now  growing  up  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  towards  the  rest  of  society,  to  whom 
their  subsequent  lives  may  (according  as  their  childhood  has  been 
tended  or  neglected)  be  beneficial  or  baneful,  imperatively  re- 
quires that  the  performance  of  a  present  obligation  towards  them 
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should  not  be  postponed  to  the  bare  possibiKty  of  one  day  per- 
forming a  greater,  nor  their  welfare,  though  imperfectly  attained, 
sacrificed  to  that  of  generations  yet  unborn." 

"  The  causes  of  faSure  in  these  instances  have  been  the  satis- 
fectory  state  of  some  workhouse  school  which  it  was  proposed  to 
include  in  the  combination  ;  some  peculiar  cause  which  mitigated 
in  it  the  evils  of  workhouse  education  ;  conflicting  interests,  real 
or  imaginary ;  the  sort  of  esprit  de  corps  which  renders  the  in- 
habitants of  one  Union  particularly  disinclined  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  those  of  neighboiu-ing  Unions ;  but,  above  all, 
a  rooted  distrust  of  any  plan  involving  an  immediate  outlay. 
Some  of  these  causes  are  inherent  in  the  constitution  and  essen- 
tial to  the  utility  of  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  main  objects 
for  which  those  bodies  were  instituted  are,  to  administer  pa- 
rochial relief,  and  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers.  A 
careful  and  vigilant  discharge  of  these  functions  is  their  principal 
merit ;  to  educate  the  children  whose  destitution  they  relieve  is 
only  an  incident  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Accordingly 
the  principles  and  opinions  of  a  candidate  for  election  as  guardian 
on  the  subject  of  education  probably  never  enter  the  minds  of 
the  electors  among  the  reasons  for  deciding  their  choice.  And  if 
most  Boards  contain  some  numbers  to  whom  the  school  is  an 
object  of  active  interest,  they  generally  belong  to  the  clergy,  the 
gentry,  and  the  professional  classes.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
expected,  nor  perhaps  to  be  desired,  that  they  should  be  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  measures  of  which  the  expense  is  obvious 
and  immediate,  but  the  benefits  are  prospective,  and  discernible 
only  to  a  higher  and  extended  view  than  is  consistent  with  their 
constitution  and  functions. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  7th  and  8th  Vict, 
cap.  101,  and  the  11th  &  12th  Vict.  cap.  82,  under  which  the 
erection  of  a  district  school  is  practically  dependent  upon  the 
written  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  guardians,  will,  except  under 
favourable  circumstances  of  rare  occurrence,  remain  inoperative. 
And  if  this  should  be  the  case  only  for  a  few  years,  I  fear  that 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  requisite  assent  will  be  considerably 
increased,  as  the  capital  which  the  Unions  will  have  expended  in 
the  improvement  of  schoolrooms  and  of  teachers'  apartments,  in 
new  dormitories,  and  other  things  connected  with  the  children, 
will  still  further  rivet  the  school  to  the  workhouse.  As  instances 
of  this  I  will  only  cite  the  St.  Faith's  workhouse  Union,  in  which 
new  apartments  have  been  built  for  the  teachers  ;  the  almost  new 
workhouse  of  the  Leicester  Union ;  and  the  entirely  new  ones  of 
the  Aylsham  and  Erpingham  Unions,  and  of  the  parish  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  in  all  of  which  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
accommodation  and  education  of  the  children.  I  venture  there- 
fore respectfully  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  the  expediency  of 
adopting,  before  these  obstacles  shall  have  further  increased,  such 
measures  as  the  experience  of  the  working  of  those  Acts  has 
shown  to  be  requisite  in  order  to  render  them  generally  effectual 
The  most  essential  of  these  measures  appears  to  be,  to  render  the 
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fonnation  of  a  school  district  practically  independent  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  Guardians.  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured  by  Guar-r 
dians  friendly  to  district  schools  that,  unless  a  compulsory  power 
be  lodged  in  Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  it ;  but  that  with  such  a  power  little  opposition  would 
be  experienced,  and  that  its  exercise  would  rardy  be  called  for. 
The  existing  Parochial  Unions,  which  cover  nearly  the  entire 
surface  of  the  country,  afford  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  as  they  were  formed  by  means  of  a  compulsory 
power,  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  a  thousand  times  more  vigor- 
ous than  that  which  has  rendered  the  Acts  relating  to  district 
schools  almost  inoperative.  It  would,  however,  greatly  tend  to 
facilitate  the  objects  which  your  Lordships  have  in  view,  if  the 
grants  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  school  buildings  under  your  Lord- 
ships' minutes  were  extended  to  district  schools." 

On  the  question  of  expense  and  industrial  training,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Symons,  speaking  of  the  arrangements  at  Quatt,  remarks, — 

"  It  is  obvious,  from  these  interesting  accounts,  that  a  profit 
is  obtainable  from  land  worked  by  the  boys;  and  that  about 
five  boys  per  acre  suffice  for  the  purpose,  if  aided  by  a  skilled 
superintendent.  Now  profit  is  by  no  means  a  primary  con- 
sideration. The  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Quatt  School  very 
sensibly  observe,  in  a  recent  Report, — 

"  Their  object  has  always  been,  not  profit,  but  a  good  education  for 
the  children  ;  not  gain  from  their  labour,  but  a  more  effectual  means  of 
depauperizing  and  training  them  up  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  by 
their  own  exertions  ;  and  they  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
result.  The  school  at  Quatt  has  imparted  a  healthy  tone  to  the  children, 
which,  while  it  teaches  them  how  to  labour,  inspires  that  energy  and 
self-reliance  which,  together  with  a  sound  religious  education  and  good 
moral  training,  are  the  best  means  of  averting  crime  and  diminishing 
pauperism." 

"  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  great  importance  to  disarm  the 
very  natural  fear  of  expense  which  often  deters  Guardians  from 
adopting  new  measures  of  whatever  kind.  Even  in  Unions 
where  the  sterility  of  soil,  and  the  mistake  of  cultivating  grain- 
crops,  as  at  Stroud,  reduces  the  produce  almost  to  91.  per  acre, 
it  is  still  a  clear  money  profit.  Nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise, 
for  the  labour  costs  Ttothingy  and  is  employed  instead  of  being 
unemployed.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  necessary  success  of  these 
experiments,  even  as  a  means  of  pecuniary  profit.'' 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  this  short  summary  of  the  progress  and 
character  of  the  different  imion  schools  in  my  district,  that  on 
the  whole  they  present  many  pleasing  instances  of  improvement, 
notwithstanding  the  untoward  circumstances  under  which  all 
schools  in  workhouses  must  ever  labour.  It  is  at  least  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  how  largely  I  have  succeeded 
in  introducing  industrial  labour  where  none  existed  before.  I 
believe  I  may  safely  say,  that  in  no  single  instance  has  this  step 
been  repented  of  by  the  Boards  who  have  adopted  it.  Much  of 
the  mental  instruction  has  been  likewise  improved ;  and  this  has 
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taken  place  almost  in  every  union  where  the  industrial  training 
has  been  adopted. — So  surely  does  the  improvement  of  mental 
and  bodily  faculties  advance,  paH  paasUy  where  both  are  cul- 
tivated. 

"  The  land  dug  by  the  boys  is  yielding  everywhere  a  feir  pro- 
duce, and  under  the  worst  circumstances  entails  no  loss.  I 
append  returns  obligingly  sent  to  me  of  the  produce  and  ex* 
penses  of  several  of  these  little  school  feims.  In  many  cases 
considerable  profit  arises  from  such  experimenta 

"  We  do  not  manage,  any  more  than  we  professed,  to  turn  out 
skilled  labourers,  or  realize  enormous  gains;  but  we  are  suc- 
ceeding admirably  in  making  handy  work-children,  fit  and  able 
to  work  well  and  cleverly,  and  this  out  of  a  body  of  children 
who  were  previously  wfiJlowing  in  idleness ;  and  though  we 
do  not  very  sensibly  diminish  the  poor  rates,  we  show  a  fair 
produce  of  actual  profit,  with  a  good  earnest  that  we  are  in  all 
probability  avoiding  future  burdens,  by  the  permanent  meta- 
morphosis of  lazy  little  paupers  into  industrious  labourers. 

"  According  to  every  principle  of  Bound  social  economy,  it  is 
evident  that  for  no  class  are  more  efficient  schools  required  than 
for  the  criminal  and  outcast  dassea  The  more  inveterate  the  dis- 
ease, the  more  skilful  the  physician,  and  the  more  potent  must  be 
the  medecine,  if  we  really  wish  to  cure  the  patient  and  uproot  the 
malady.  That  the  schools  out  of  workhouses  are  often  very 
inferior  to  those  within  them  is  a  feet  merely  indicative  of  the 
low  standard  and  defective  education  for  the  people  which  still 
survive  the  zealous  efforts  made  to  improve  it.  A  few  years 
further  experience  and  inspection,  with  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  science  and  common 
sense,  will  probably,  under  God's  blessing,  have  largely  advanced 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  for  the  independent 
poor;  but  I  see  no  chance  of  commensurate  improvement  in 
workhouse  schools  for  pauper  children. 

"  The  fetal  fe^ct  that  to  domiciliate  a  child  in  a  workhouse  is 
to  give  it  a  practical  lesson  aU  day  long  that  a  workhouse  is 
its  home,  and  dependence  its  natural  life  and  livelihood, — can 
never  be  effectuaUy  overcome,  imtil  pauper  children  are  placed 
in  district  schods,  where  they  cease  to  be  called  paupers,  and 
where  they  really  (and  not  nominally)  work  for  and  earn  their 
own  living.  We  must  unpauperize  them  as  children  (at  any  rate 
by  dissevering  them  from  all  the  associations  and  contingents 
of  pauperism,)  before  we  can  hope  to  make  them  shun  pauperism 
aa  adults. 

"The  natural  operation  (sure  though  generally  slow)  of  rea- 
son upon  English  opinion  is  developing  itself  on  the  subject  of 
district  sdiools.  There  is  a  much  more  general  disposition  in 
their  fevour  than  when  the  subject  was  first  introduced  to 
public  notice  in  this  district  I  think,  nevertheless,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  another  Act  of  Parliament  shoidd  be  passed  for  ren- 
dering the  measure  compulsory,  with  a  few  modifications  and 
additional  provisions;  especially  as  the  Guardians  theposelves 
often  express  a  wish  for  it. 
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"  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  entire  system  of  managing  and 
educating  pauper  children,  with  a  view  to  their  improv^  reli- 
gio.us  and  industrial  schooling,  will  shortly  engage  the  earnest 
attention  of  Parliament/' 


Preface  to  M.  Ducpetiaux's  Report  to  M.  Tesch,  Minister  of 
Justice  in  Belgium,  on  the  various  Eeform  Schools,  &c.  in 
France,  England,  Germany,  Belgium  ;  with  description  of  the 
Rauhen-Haus,  Ruysselede,  &c. 

By  your  honourable  predecessor,  M.  de  Haussy,  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  organization  of  the  Schools  of  Reform, 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  3d  April  ISIS,  and,  also,  to  visit  the 
principal  agricultural  establishments  abroad,  intended  for  the  relief 
of  misery,  the  suppression  of  beggary,  and  for  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  mendicant,  vagrant,  and  criminal  juveniles,  of  orphans  and 
destitute  children. 

The  former  duty  I  have  partly  discharged,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Committee  and  the  distinguished  functionary  to 
whom  Grovemment  has  intrusted  the  management  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Reform  Schools  erected  in  the  commune  of 
Ruysselede  (West  Flanders).  I  have  annexed  such  information 
as  will  show  you  the  progress  and  actual  condition  of  the  Reform 
School  for  boys.  With  regard  to  that  for  girls  it  is  not  yet  de- 
cided on,  and  its  erection  is  contingent  on  certain  conditions, 
which  are  now  before  you. 

The  latter  duty  was  in  a  manner  the  complement  only  of  the 
former.  Before  determining  on  the  discipline,  &a  of  the  agri- 
cultural establishment  in  Belgium,  it  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  learn  what  experiments  had  been  made  in  other 
countries,  and  to  consult  the  benevolent  and  devoted  men  who 
had  preceded  us  in  the  work  we  have  now  entered  on.  In  a 
former  paper,  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  shortly  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  relating  to  reform  schools,  I  dis- 
cussed and  laid  down  the  principles  on  which  in  my  opinion 
these  establishments  should  be  based.  The  present  Report  con- 
tains the  most  interesting  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
in  hasty  visits  to  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  gives  a  practical  character  to  my  former  contri- 
butions. 

This  Report  is  divided  into  six  sections,  in  which  are  reviewed 
in  succession  the  principal  agricultural  colonies  and  schoola  I 
have  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  annex  a  few  plans  to  show 
the  architectural  arrangements  of  different  establislunents.  These 
plans  have  reference  to  Mettray,  to  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Over- 
yssel  and  Drenthe,  to  the  rural  colony  of  Neuhof,  near  Stras- 
bourg, to  the  Reform  School,  the  Rauhen-Haus,  near  Hamburgh, 
to  the  rural  district  schools  for  poor  childi^n  projected  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  Reform  School  for  boys  at  Ruysselede. 

In  my  visits  to  some  of  the  establishments  of  Francey  the  Low 
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Countries,  and  Germany,  I  was  accompanied  by  the  director  of 
Buysselede,  M.  Poll,  who  had  received  a  similar  appointment  to 
mine.  The  reports,  as  regards  these  establishments,  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  expression  and  result  of  our  common 
inv^tigation* 

You  will  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  colonization  and  agricultural  labour  has  been  ex- 
tended in  different  countries  and  under  various  conditions,  to 
ihe  honest,  vicious,  and  guilty  poor,  men,  women,  and  children, 
able-bodied,  and  invalid.  The  establishments  based  on  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  divided  into  four  principal  classes. 

1.  Colonies  for  repression  of  crime  for  adult  beggars  and  va- 
grants.— These  establishments  are  few  in  nimiber ;  many  have 
&iled  or  been  closed  after  trials  more  or  less  protracted. 

2.  Agricultural  penitentiaries,  penitentiary  colonies. — These 
establishments,  intended  exclusively  for  children  and  young 
people  condemned  or  acquitted  as  having  acted  sans  disceme- 
merit,  but  detained  to  be  brought  up  to  a  certain  age,  are  some- 
what numerous,  and  are  on  the  increase  in  many  countries.  The 
prison  at  Parkhurst  and  the  colony  at  Reigate,  in  England :  in 
France,  the  fsmn  colonies  attached  to  central  houses  (Guillon, 
Fontevrault,  Loos,  &c.),  the  colonies  of  Mettray,  Petit-Bourg, 
Ostwald,  &C.;  and  the  Reform  School  at  Bachtelim,  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Berne,  more  especially  belong  to  this  clasa 

3.  Reform  schools,  asylums,  i^ricultural  colonies  for  indigent, 
mendicant,  and  vagrant  juveniles,  orphans,  foundlings,  and 
deserted  children,  vicious,  and  morally-endangered  children 
(moral  orphans). 

The  number  of  these  establishments  is  considerable  and  in- 
crease yearly.  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  England,  in  some  degree,  and  recently  also,  Belgium, 
contain  models  affording  and  deserving  of  observation  and  study. 

4.  Free  colonies,  form  asyluma — These  establishments,  espe- 
cially intended  for  adult  poor,  exist,  as  &r  as  I  am  aware,  only 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  Belgium.  In  the  former  country,  they 
form  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  system  of  interior  colo- 
nization devised  by  General  Van  de  Bosch,  and  worked  out  by 
the  "SociHi  de  Bienfaisance  ;'*  in  the  latter,  they  have  been 
the  object  of  two  experiments,  one  at  Wortel,  which  has  entirely 
fidled,  the  other  in  Flanders,  where  the  farm-refiiges  intended  for 
old  men,  the  feeble  and  orphans,  are  being  fully  developed  and 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

It  is  both  useful  and  interesting  to  search  for  and  weigh  the 
causes  of  success  and  fidlure  of  these  various  kinds  of  establish- 
ments, to  make  known  their  condition  and  organization,  to  note 
their  advantages,  defects,  and  results.  Such  has  been  my  object. 
To  attain  it  I  have  most  frequently  resorted  to  personal  obser- 
vation, and  have  fortified  my  opinions,  in  all  cases,  with  the 
authority  and  testimony  of  the  most  able  men,  and  especially  of 
the  heads  and  founders  of  those  institutions  of  which  I  had  to 
f(mn  a  judgment. 
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From  the  information  I  have  collected  with  reference  to  the 
principal  agricultural  establishmentfl  for  repression  of  mme,  for 
correction,  and  for  benevolent  objects,  practical  conclusions  may- 
be deduced,  which  cannot  fail  to  engage  your  attention. 

1.  The  agricultural  colonies  owe  their  origin  to  the  endeavours 
made,  especially  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
to  relieve  misery,  to  check  the  progress  of  pauperism,  and  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  poor.  They  t^d  to  rid  the  towns  of 
their  superabundant  population,  and  to  check  the  removal  of  the 
rural  population ;  they  stimulate  activity  and  labour,  by  dimi- 
nishing industrial  competition,  and  by  increasing  the  production 
of  fopd ;  they  pave  the  way  for  the  reclamation  of  land  at  home, 
and  for  the  colonization  of  unoccupied  lands  in  fordign  countiie& 
In  the  last  point  of  view,  they  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  effectual  preventives  of  the  abnormal  increase  of  population. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  varied  and  numerous  advantages 
of  the  agricultural  colonies.  It  remains  for  me  to  show  some  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  based,  and 
the  ways  in  which  the  principle  may  be  useMly  applied. 

2.  When  the  good  effects  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  establish" 
ments  for  the  juvenile  poor,  and  for  vicious  or  criminal  children 
are  considered,  we  are  justly  astonished  at  the  privileges  which 
these  children  enjoy,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  children  of  the 
working  classes,  artizans,  and  labourers,  who  have  never  violated 
the  law,  receive  but  a  very  imperfect  training,  and,  generally,  with 
but  little  reference  to  their  actual  wants  and  fiiture  interests. 

The  example  of  the  colonies  and  refoim  schools  proves  that 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  combine  education  and  apprenticeship 
with  school  instruction,  properly  so  called  ;  why,  then,  should  not 
this  combination  be  extended  to  primary  schools  in  general  ? 

The  school  at  Ruysselede  will  serve  as  a  model,  which  it  iB 
only  necessary  to  adhere  to  implicitly,  and  to  draw  from  the. 
frxdtfiil  principle  existing  in  the  law  all  the  advantages  which 
naturally  flow  from  it.  I  have  given  such  information  as  shows 
the  progress  up  to  the  present  time,  and  what  grounds  there  are 
of  future  hope  with  regard  to  a  reform  in  which  Belgiiun  has 
nobly  taken  the  initiative. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  wish  to  see 
private  individuals,  societies,  and  charitable  people  follow  the 
example  set  them  by  the  Government  in  the  establishment  of 
reform  schools.  There  now  exists  a  model  which  may  be  any- 
where imitated  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  wherever  there  are 
a  few  devoted  men.  Government  cannot  do  everything — ^it  has 
begun — ^let  others  do  their  part,  For  myself^  I  should  be  happyi 
if  the  publication  of  my  labours  should  contribute  to  shed  light 
upon  the  path,  resolve  difficulties,  dispel  doubts,  and  furnish  the 
elements  necessary  for  pursuing  and  completing  a  work  for  the 
iregeneration  and  salvation  of  the  indigent  class. 

(Signed)        Ed.  DucpAtiaux    ■ 
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The  RauIterirHaus  Reform  School,  cU  Horn,  near  Hamburgh 

This  Reform  School  was  founded,  in  1838,  by  a  number  of 
charitable  individuals,  and  by  private  subscriptions,  with  the 
view  of  getting  together  and  correcting  criminal  and  morally- 
endangered  children.  It  was  at  first  limited  to  a  small  thatched 
house,  whose  name  it  has  preserved,  but  has  gradually  received 
considerable  additions.  It  now  occupies  a  tolerably  large  extent 
of  ground  (3,800  verges  of  16  square  feet),  on  which  has  been 
erected,  as  occasion  required,  a  dozen  buildings,  more  or  less 
spacious,  eaeh  of  which  has  its  peculiar  appropriation. 

The  Rauhen-Haua, 

At  the  first  glance,  the  organization  of  the  establishment  pre- 
sents nothing  very  striking  ;  one  might  even  find  food  for  criti- 
cism in  the  apparent  confusion  of  the  buildings,  scattered  here 
and*  there,  and  in  the  absence  of  centralization,  which  one  might 
think  would  necessarily  cause  difficulties  in  point  of  superinten- 
dence, and  be  opposed  to  economy.  But  these  apparent  defects 
vanish  when  the  economy  of  the  institute  is  thoroughly  studied, 
and  the  object  of  it  is  kept  in  view.  Its  especial  object  waa 
again  to  place  children  in  family  relations,  to  bring  them  within 
the  influence  of  duties  and  affections  calculated  to  change  their 
habits,  reform  their  character,  and  elevate  their  mind.  The 
organization  of  the  Rauhen-Haus  was  therefore  firamed  upon  the 
model  of  the  natural  fiimily.  The  children  are  classed  in  groups 
of  12 — each  group  forms  a  family  :  at  the  head  of  each  family  ia 
a  superintendent  who  discharges  the  duties  of  father.  All  the 
&milies  are  connected  with  the  principal  centre,  and  have  one 
common  father,  the  director,  who  presides  over  the  whole  insti- 
tution, and  watches  over  its  general  interests. 

Each  family  occupies  a  separate  dwelling.  Generally  this  is 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  is  composed  of  a  room  furnished  with 
benches,  tables,  and  cupboards ;  a  dormitory ;  and  a  small  room 
in  which  they  wash  and  keep  the  household  utensils.  These 
places  are  only  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness  and  simplicity ; 
no  other  ornaments  are  seen  there  but  the  presents  made  to  the 
family  by  fiiends.  Each  dwelling  has  its  place  of  exercise,  more 
or  less  shaded,  and  a  small  garden  where  the  children  cultivate 
the  vegetables  they  requira  AU  these  private  gardens  form  a 
portion  of  the  principal  garden  of  the  establishment,  and  con- 
stitute a  whole  which  lacks  neither  charm  nor  harmony. 

The  chapel,  school,  and  workshops  are  in  common,  and  serve  in. 
some  measure  as  a  bond  between  the  members  of  the  different 
families,  who  meet  there  at  certain  periods. 

In  the  morning  in  summer  at  i  past  4,  and  in  the  winter  at  5, 
the  bell  rings,  which  is  the  signal  for  rising.  The  brother  or  thq 
sister  reads  a  short  prayer,  the  children  make  their  beds,  wash 
and  comb  themselves ;  and  generally,  in  summer,  the  boys  take' 
a  bath  in  a  small  river  which  runs  through  the  property.  Each 
family  then  puts  its  house  in  order ;  the  places  are  cleaned  and 
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the  furniture  dusted  If  any  time  is  left,  it  is  devoted  to  study 
and  reading,  or  to  working  in  the  garden.  At  6  o'clock  the  bell 
again  rings,  and  each  fcumUyy  with  its  superintendent,  repairs, 
bible  in  hand,  to  the  chapel,  to  be  present  at  the  domestic  religious 
service.  This  service,  performed  with  a  certain  solemnity,  lasts 
nearly  an  hour ;  after  which  each  fSsunily  returns  to  its  dwelling, 
where  it  finds  breakfast  ready. 

This  meal  lasts  half  an  hour,  during  which  the  brother^  in  case 
of  necessity,  explains  the  instruction  which  has  preceded  it. 
From  i  past  7  o'clock  till  noon  the  families  disperse  and  form 
new  groups ;  this  time  is  given  to  school,  (which  generally  oc- 
cupies an  hour,)  and  to  manual  labour  in  the  gardens  and  work- 
shops. At  noon  all  the  members  of  every  family  again  assemble 
for  dinner,  one  of  the  children  having  prepared  the  table ;  two 
others  fetch  the  food  from  the  central  kitchen  ;  the  meal  is  pre- 
ceded and  ended  with  a  short  prayer,  which  is  said  by  the  super- 
intending brothery  who  shares  the  ordinary  meal  of  the  children, 
and  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  converse  familiarly 
with  them.  After  dinner  they  have  recreation,  the  children  play, 
tend  their  flowers  or  read,  others  wash  and  put  away  the  utensils. 
At  1  p'dock  the  bell  rings  them  again  to  their  work,  which  goes 
on  till  \  past  4.  From  ^  past  4  to  5  godter  and  rest  From 
6  to  7  the  time  is  again  employed  between  work  and  instruction. 
From  7  to  8  the  fa/milies  again  go  to  their  dwellings,  when  the 
time  is  employed  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  eacL  At  8  o'clock 
supper  is  followed  by  the  evening  religious  service,  for  which,  as 
at  that  in  the  morning,  all  the  population  assemble  in  the  chapeL 
They  go  to  bed  between  ^  past  8  and  9  o'clock,  and  the  day 
ends  as  it  began,  with  a  short  prayer,  said  by  the  brother  who 
sleeps  in  the  children's  dormitory,  but  who  retires  to  rest  later 
than  they. 

Every  day,  after  morning  prayers,  the  director  holds  a  short 
conference,  at  which  the  children  and  the  oflScers  are  present. 
At  the  conference  the  faults  committed  the  day  before  are  made 
known,  and  the  director  admonishes  or  punishes ;  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  day  are  announced ;  the  necessary  instructions  are 
given  to  the  officers,  and  the  children  are  inspected  to  see  if  they 
are  dean,  and  if  their  clothes  are  in  proper  condition. 

Every  Monday  the  director  holds  a  conference  with  the  officers, 
when  each  child  is  specially  considered,  and  the  director  hears  the 
observations  of  the  brothers,  and  gives  them  instructions.  ' 

On  Saturday  evening  there  is  a  special  meeting,  when  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  work — the  economy  and  the  management 
of  the  different  workshops — is  discussed. 

The  economy  of  the  Bauhen-Haus  has  been  framed,  as  we  have 
said,  with  a  view  to  attach  the  pupils  to  the  establishment,  and 
to  unite  them  to  their  superintendents,  as  if  they  formed  part  of 
the  same  family. 
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Expenses. 

Maintenance  and  repairs  of  buildings 

Insurance  against  fire 

Expenses  of  pupils  on  leaving 

Victualling  ... 

Oil  and  lighting 

Fuel         -  .  .  . 

Washing        ... 

Scouring  articles,  &c. 

Clothing    .  .  - 

Medicine,  &c. 

OflScers*  paj    -  -  - 

Director's  salaij* 

Tools       -  -  -  . 

Furniture  and  kitchen  utensils     - 

Wages         -  .  -  . 

School  expenses    - 

Farm  expenses 

Cattle        - 

Rent  and  other  charges 

Expense  on  reception  of  children 

Presents  to  children 

Printing  and  postage 

Sundry  expenses 


Mc8.Cts.  t. 

p. 

-   1,278  4 

3 

89  8 

6 

47  14 

0 

-  7,385  0 

0 

417  15 

0 

-   1,133  3 

0 

352  15 

0 

275  13 

0 

623  9 

0 

165  5 

0 

730  8 

0 

-   1,500  0 

0 

168  15 

0 

771  10 

6 

503  8 

0 

83  10 

0 

784  1 

0 

274  12 

0 

208  4 

0 

10  15 

0 

16  6 

6 

26     1 

6 

51  15 

6 

16,898  12 

9 

(25,855  fr.  20c) 

The  average  population  was,  in  the  same  year,  100,  of  whom  86  were 
children,  and  14  officers.  The  expense,  per  head,  was  258  fr.  55  c. 
or  300  fr.  reckoning  only  the  children. 


Agricxdtural  Reform  School  at  Ruysselede,  West  Flanders,  for 
destitute,  mendicant,  and  vagrant  Juveniles. 

The  condition  of  the  destitute,  mendicant,  and  vagrant  juvemles 
who  have  been  received  into  the  poor-houses  and  imprisoned, 
has  for  a  long  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
From  the  unhappy  position  of  the  population  of  the  Two 
Flanders  during  the  last  two  years,  the  number  of  these  ju- 
veniles has  increased  in  a  considerable  ratio.  The  following  is  a 
return  for  1848,  showing  the  increase  during  the  three  preceding 
years: — 


1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

Total. 

In  the  prisons 
Bi^poor-houses  -    -    - 

2,575 
1,823 

5,886 
2,914 

9,352 
3,697 

17,818 
8,434 
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The  same  children  have,  no  doubt,  been  placed  twice,  three 
times,  or  ev«i  more  frequently,  on  the  same  register  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  returns  do  not  comprise  the  juveniles  received 
into  the  prison  with  their  parents,  and  whose  number  during  the 
same  period  has  amounted  to  several  thousands. 

It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  principal  poor-houses,  being 
crowded  at  the  height  of  the  crisis,  were  obliged  to  restrict,  and 
even  refuse,  admission.  Hence,  mainly,  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  population  in  the  houses  of  detention.  Repulsed  from  the  poor- 
houses,  a  great  number  of  wretched  creatures,  to  escape  from 
hunger,  cold,  and  death,  demanded  shelter  id  the  prisons,  and  even 
committed  slight  oflTences  for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted. 

Under  these  distressing  circumstances,  it  has  been  found 
urgently  necessary  to  resort  to  energetic  measures  for  arresting 
pauperism,  and  for  snatching  these  unfortimate  juveniles  fit)m  the 
influence  of  causes  which,  by  perpetuating  their  degradation  and 
misery,  expose  society  to  incessant  danger,  and  involve  it  in 
constantly-increasing  sacrifices. 

It  is  with  this  especial  object  that  the  department  of  justice 
fiumed  a  BiU  for  the  establishment  of  reform  schools  for  the 
destitute,  mendicant,  and  vagrant  juveniles  of  both  sexes. 

This  Bill,  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  at  its 
sitting  of  the  17th  November  1846,  was  the  object  of  a  searching 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Section,  which  made  its 
Report  on  the  6th  May  1 847.  Proceeding  on  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Central  Section,  Government  devised  a  new  scheme, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  chamber  of  Representatives  the 
28th  February  1848,  Discussed  and  passed  by  the  Two 
Chambers,  the  law  concerning  the  poor- houses  and  reform  schools 
was  promulgated  the  3d  April  1848. 

The  5th  article  of  this  law  orders  that  the  present  poor-houses 
shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  destitute,  mendicant,  and  vagrant 
adults: 

That  the  Government  shall  erect  special  establishments  for 
destitute,  mendicant,  and  vagrant  juveniles  of  both  sexes,  under 
18  years  of  age  : 

That  these  establishments  shaU  be  organized  so  as  to  employ 
the  boys,  as  far  aa  possible,  in  agricultural  labour,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  such  work  as  they  can  be  advantageously  employed  in 
in  the  country : 

That  the  children  of  both  sexes  shall  be,  in  all  cases,  placed  in 
district  and  separate  establishments. 

By  Article  7  the  daily  charge  for  maintenance  to  be  paid  by 
the  Communes  for  juveniles  admitted  into  these  establishments 
is  fixed.  This  diarge,  however,  cannot  exceed  that  made  for 
those  who  are  received  into  the  poor-house  attached  to  each 
province. 

A  sum  of  600,000  francs  is  set  apart  for  the  pucdmse  of 
land  and  buildings,  and  for  their  fru:niture,  and  other  incidental 
expenses. 

The  Government  is  bound  to  make  eveiy  year  a  Report  to; 

\ 
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the  L^datave  Chambers  on  the  measures  adopted  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  arrangements,  and  on  the  condition  of  the 
establishments. 

The  Gkrvemment  took  active  steps  for  carrying  out  the  law  of 
the  3d  April  1848.  The  preparatory  measures  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  same  year ;  and  on  the  8th  March  a  Royal  Decree  ordered 
the  establishment,  at  Ruysselede,  of  two  reform  schools,  one  for 
500  boys,  the  other  for  4fOO  girls  and  young  children,  from  2  to  7 
years  of  age. 

Distinct  and  separate  buildings  are  to  be  attached  to  each  of 
these  two  establishments,  so  as  to  maintain  a  strict  separation  of 
the  sexes.  They  will,  however,  be  suflSciently  blended  to  admit 
of  a  common  direction,  of  a  useful  combination  of  their  labour, 
and  of  their  assisting  each  other,  so  as  to  reduce,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  expenses  of  the  establishment. 

The  Royal  Decree  of  the  3d  July  1850  specifies  the  conditions 
and  the  forms  relative  to  the  admission  to  the  Reform  Schools, 
and  to  its  charge  for  these  establishments. 

By  the  terms  of  this  Decree,  and  of  the  law  of  the  3d  April 
1848,  the  Reform  Schools  are  especially  intended — 

(1.)  For  destitute  juveniles  under  18  years  of  age,  who 
voluntarily  seek  admission,  furnished  either  with  the  authority 
of  the  Burgomasters,  &a  of  their  plaee  of  residence,  or  of  the 
college  of  the  Burgomasters,  &c  of  the  pla<»  where  they  happen 
to  be. 

(2.)  For  destitute  juveniles,  furnished  with  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Province,  or  of  the  Commissary  of  the 
Arrondissement,  to  which  belongs  the  place  where  these  poor 
have  received  assistance,  that  of  their  residence,  or  the  locality 
in  which  they  happen  to  be. 

(3.)  For  children  or  young  people  ^convicted  of  beggary  or 
vagrancy. 

(4.)  For  children  acquitted  of  beggary  or  vagrancy,  but  who, 
agreeably  to  the  66th  article  of  the  Penal  Code,  are  detained,  to 
be  brought  up,  to  a  certain  age,  in  a  house  of  correction. . 

(5.)  For  children,  acquitted  of  all  other  offences,  whose  appren- 
ticeship to  farmers,  artisans,  or  charitable  institutions  is  authorized 
by  the  decree  of  the  29th  September  1848. 

The  first  reception  took  place  in  March  1849,  soon  after  the 
purchase  of  the  property.  At  first  19  children  from  the  poor- 
house  of  Bruges  were  received,  then  15  fix)m  that  of  Cambre; 
soon  after  there  were  sent  to  Ruysselede  63  mendicant  and 
vagrant  juveniles,  as  having  acted  eons  discemement,  but  detained 
in  virtue  of  the  66th  article  of  the  Penal  Code,  who  had  been 
placed  in  the  P^tentiary  of  St.  Hubert,  for  want  of  some 
special  place  for  their  reception.  On  the  1st  January  1850  there 
was  a  total  population  of  121. 

The  destitute  juveniles  who  enter  the  Reform  Schools  voluntarily 
are  kept  there  at  least  six  months,  if  there  for  the  first  time,  and 
at  least  a  year  if  they  have  been  there  more  than  once,  or  have 
been  previously  in  a  poor-house. 
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At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  authorities  of  the  place 
where  they  have  received  assistance,  their  family,  or  any  re- 
sponsible person,  may  demand  their  discharge  on  condition  of 
providing  for  their  education  and  apprenticeship,  and  of  supplying 
their  wants. 

Every  demand  for  the  objects  above  specified  must  be 
addressed  to  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  Council  of  the  pro- 
vince to  which  the  colonists  belong,  directly,  if  these  demands 
emanate  from  the  communal  authorities  of  the  place  where 
they  have  received  assistance,  and,  if  they  emanate  from  their 
fenuly  or  from  strangers,  through  the  medium  of  the  communal 
authorities,  who  at  the  same  time  give  their  opinion  upon  the 
matter. 

The  deputation  consider  the  guarantees  which  are  laid  before 
them,  and  authorize  or  refuse  the  discharge  of  the  colonists. 

In  the  absence  of  a  demand  made  in  the  manner  above  stated, 
the  deputation,  after  having  consulted  the  Conmiittee  of  Manage- 
ment and  the  Director  of  the  Reform  Schools,  may  authorize 
his  discharge,  if  the  individual  is  in  a  condition  to  gain  his 
subsistence. 

Discharge  is  in  all  cases  subject  to  the  following  conditions : — 

To  have  been  at  least  two  years  in  the  Reform  School,  if 
convicted  for  the  first  time,  and  at  least  four  years,  if  a  re- 
committal 

To  be  able  to  gain  their  livelihood,  or  else  to  be  demanded  by 
the  authorities  of  the  commune  where  they  have  received  assist- 
ance, by  their  family,  or  by  any  responsible  person,  who  will 
guarantee  that  they  wiU  never  again  become  beggars,  or  vagrants, 
and  that  they  shall  have  work  or  sufficient  relief 

The  validity  of  this  guarantee  is  left  respectively  to  the  CJovemor 
and  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  Minister  and  the  Governor  may  authorize  discharge  before 
the  fixed  time,  if  there  are  special  reasons  for  shortening  the  stay 
of  the  colonists  at  the  Reform  Schools. 

Before  coming  to  a  decision  the  Minister  or  the  Grovemor  takes 
the  advice  of  the  Committee  of  Management  and  of  the  Director 
of  the  establishment,  as  well  as  of  the  authorities  of  the  domicile 
de  secours. 

The  period  of  the  discharge  of  the  children  acquitted  of  beggary 
and  vagrancy  is  fixed  by  the  sentence,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
have  been  detained  and  placed  at  the  Reform  School& 

It  is  the  same  as  regards  children  placed  in  these  establish- 
ments by  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  29th  September  1848,  unless 
their  conduct  or  other  reasons  necessitate  their  being  sent  back  to 
prison.  The  authorities  of  the  Reform  School  make  on  this  point 
such  propositions  as  they  deem  necessary. 

The  colonists  on  quitting  the  Reform  Schools  are  informed  by 
the  Director  of  the  consequences  which  a  return  to  these  establish- 
ments would  entail  upon  them. 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Reform  Schools  forwards 
to  the  Minister  of  Justice  at  the  commencement  of  every  year  a 
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list  of  the  colonists  whose  stay  has  exceeded  the  period  above 
named,  stating  the  reasons. 

The  Minister,  if  there  are  grounds  for  doing  it,  orders  dis- 
charge. 

The  Committee  also  transmits  yearly  to  the  Minister  a  nominal 
list  of  the  colonists  who  have  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  adding 
his  opinions  and  his  propositions. 

The  age  of  the  269  colonists  on  the  1st  January  1851  was  as 
follows : — 

21  under  10  years  42  were  orphans. 

45  from  10  to  12  years.  43  had  no  father. 

94  from  12  to  14  years.  88  had  no  mother. 

80  from  14  to  16  years.  64  had  both  father  and  mother. 

29  above  16  years.  3  were  foundlings. 

28  were  natural  children.  1  was  deserted. 

The  oflScers  of  the  establishment  were  as  follows  :— 

francs. 

1  director    -•-..-  4,000 

1  chaplain            ....                .  1,200 

1  accountant                .....  1,200 

1  secretary                ....  600 

1  supernumerary              -                -                -        -  — 

1  surgeon                  ...                -  600 

2  schoohnasters,  at  600fr.  -  -  -  1,200 
1  chief  superintendent              ...  600 

3  superintendents,  at  450  fr.  -  •  -  1,350 
1  superintendent  (temporary)  ...  400 
1  agricultural  superintendent  -  -  -  600 
1  gardener  ...  -  400 
1  assistant  gardener     -                -                -            -  300 

4  workmen  attached  to  the  workshops,  stables,  and 

farm,  at  200fr.  -  -  -  -  800 

1  cook  ....  200 

1  ^»^^«^  ;} 250 


1  housekeeper 


21  Total    -       .     13,700  fr. 


These  ofl5oers  receive,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  board,  candles, 
«coals,  washing,  furniture,  and  medical  attendance :  the  director 
receives  none  of  thesa  The  superintendents  have,  besides,  a 
uniform,  whose  value  may  be  estimated  at  50  francs ;  and  the 
workmen  a  dress  valued  at  20  francs. 

There  are  two  tables  for  the  officers — one  at  which  the  chap- 
lain presides  for  the  x>fficer8  properly  so  called,  the  other,  of 
which  the  agricultural  superintendent  is  the  head,  for  the  farm 
labourers. 

The  officers,  before  receiving  an  appointment  or  a  definitive 
engagement,  are  taken  on  probation.  This  system  has  succeeded 
perfectly.     The  conduct  of  the  officers  generally  is  exemplary ; 
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their  devotion  is  praiseworthy,  and  the  harmony  that  prevails 
amongst  them  tends  to  attach  them  to  their  dutiea  This  residt 
is  especially  attributable  to  the  influence  and  example  of  the 
director,  the  chaplain,  and  accoimtant  of  the  establishment,  who 
use  every  exertion  to  promote  the  views  of  the  higher  authorities, 
and  ensure  the  success  of  the  institution. 

The  diet,  &c.  of  the  colonists  has  been  arranged  so  as  to 
assimilate  it  as  much  as  possible  to  that  of  the  country  labourers : 
it  is  simple  but  sufficient,  coarse  but  wholesome. 

Their  moral  treatment  has  been  the  object  of  an  anxiety  more 
active  and  paternal,  if  possible,  than  their  physical.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  children  who  have  been  received  have  stood  not 
less  in  need  of  bread  for  the  soul  than  for  the  body  ;  that  they 
had  to  be  snatched  not  only  from  misery,  disease,  and  sometimes 
a  premature  death,  but  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  modify  their 
habits,  correct  their  vices,  teach  them  their  duties,  raise  them 
from  a  sort  of  hereditary  degradation,  and  restore  them  in  their 
own  eyes,  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  society.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  an  entirely  new  organization,  in  the  midst  of  the 
perplexities  arising  out  of  the  buildings,  from  the  day  the  colonists 
were  received  they  have  be#n  subjected  to  a  strict  but  benevolent 
discipline ;  and  up  to  this  time  there  has  not  been  a  single  act  of 
insubordination  of  such  a  character  as  to  disturb  the  order  which 
has  imiuterruptedly  prevailed  in  the  establishment 

The  population  is  now  divided  into  5  divisions  of  50  to  60 
colonists  each,  classed,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  ages.  There 
is  a  superintendent  to  every  division. 

Each  division  is  divided  into  two  sections  at  the  head  of  each 
section  is  a  chief,  with  a  deputy,  both  appointed  by  the  director 
from  amongst  the  cdonists  who  are  remarkable  for  their  good 
conduct  and  industry.     Each  section  has,  also,  a  horn. 

The  employment  of  their  time  is  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the 
colonists  continually  occupied,  to  prevent  fe^tigue  and  ennui  by 
variety,  and  to  have  them  imder  constant  superintendence.  The 
following  is  the  distribution  of  time  : — 
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Smniner. 


Winter. 


Sundays 

and  Fete  days 

in  Summer 

and  Winter. 


FrisonerBrise 

Prayers,   wash,   make   beds, 

muster 
Exercises  -  -        - 

Inspection  as  to  cleanliness,  &c. 
SJTiyng  class 
Br^ak&st 

Distribution  of  work 
Work 
Becreation 
Mass,  sermon 
Singing  class,  &c. 
Behearsal  of  the  ftn&re 

Dinner 

Recreation 

Becreation  and  games 

Work  .  .  . 

Gymnastics,  and  military  exer- 
cises 

Catechism  for  children  who 
hare  not  gone  through  their 
first  communion 

Catechism  and  lectures  on  the 
Christian  religion 

Gymnastics  and  military  exer- 
cises or  walking 

Supper  -  -.  . 

Elementary  instruction 

Gymnastics 

Muster  report 

Praters,  go  to  bed 

Saturdays,  clean  workshops, 
bathe,  &c  -  - 


A.     M.        A      IC 

5     0  — 

5     0  to    5  30 
5  SO  to    6  30 


6  30  to    6  45 

6  45  to    7     0 

7  Otoll     0 


Jl,     U,       A.     M . 

5    0  —. 


5     0  to    5  45 


5  45  to    6  45 

6  45  to    7     0 

7  0  to    7  15 
7  15  to  12     0 


11  Otol2  0 

F.  M. 

12  Oto  12  15 
p.  u, 

12  15  to    1  0 


1     0  to    5  80 


4  30  to    5  30 


11  6  to  12  0 

F.  X. 

12  Oto  12  15 
p.    X. 

12  15  to    1  0 


2     0  to    5  45 
1     Oto    2     0 

4  30  to    5  45 


5  30  to  5  45 

5  45  to  7  30 

7  30  to  8  45 

8  45  to  9     0 

9  0  — 

5     0  to  7     0 


5  45  to  6     0 

6  Oto  8     0 

8     0  to  8  30 
8  30 

1     Oto  4  30 


A.     M.        A.  H. 

5     0  to    5  30 

5  20  to    7  30 

7  30  to    8  0 


8     0  to    8  45 

8  45  to    9  45 

9  45  to  11     0 

12     0  to  \i  15 


11     0  to  12  0 

and 
'12  15  to    2  0 


2     0  to  4     0 

4  0  to  5  45 

5  45  to  6     0 

6  Oto  8     0 

8     0  to  8  30 
8  15 


Abstract. 


Summer. 

Winter 

Work          ..... 
School  instruction            -                -                -            - 
Vocal  and  instrumental  mnsic    *               •                - 
Gymnastics,  military  exercises         •               •          - 

Becreation          -               •               -               •        • 

Rising,  going  to  bed,  prayers,  musters,  &c.     - 

Best            ..... 

h.  m. 
8  30 
1  45 

1  0 

2  15 
0  45 

0  45 

1  0 
8     0 

h,  m. 
8  30 
?     0 
1     0 
1     0 
0  45 

0  45         t 

1  30 
8  30 

Total    • 

24     0 

S  24  '0 

H  2 
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The  employment  of  the  time  on  Sundays  and  fSte  days  will 
shortly  undergo  modification.  The  completion  of  the  chapel  will 
allow  time  for  singing  in  the  afternoon,  vespers,  &c.  The  time 
to  be  thus  employed  will  be  taken  from  the  hours  set  apart  for 
recreation. 

It  will  be  remarked  that,  especially  in  summer,  gymnastics, 
military  manoeuvres,  and  exercises,  occupy  some  considerable 
time.  To  comprehend  the  necessity,  and  to  appreciate  the 
salutary  effect,  of  these  exercises,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
children  on  their  arrival  must  be  seen,  and  the  fiivourable  change 
operated  in  their  outward  appearance  and  constitution  after  a 
certain  stay  in  the  establishment.  Spinal  defects,  scrofulous 
affections,  want  of  elasticity  in  the  limbs  soon  disappear,  as  their 
exercises  tend  not  only  to  maintain  health  and  to  develop  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  children,  but  also  to  accustom  them 
to  discipline,  open  their  mind,  and  procure  them  an  agreeable 
amusement  while  preparing  them  for  different  useftd  callings. 
The  fatigue  induced  by  these  exercises,  which,  however,  does  not 
reuch  exhaustion,  predisposes  the  colonists  to  sleep,  and  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  safeguards  against  vice 
and  irregularity. 

Thanks  to  the  zeal  and  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  the  chiet 
superintendent,  who  directs  the  gymnastics,  all  the  exercises  are 
executed  with  precision.  The  school  battalion  manoeuvres  with 
as  much  exactness  as  the  best  battalions  in  the  army ;  a  company 
armed  with  old  rejected  carbines,  walks  at  the  head,  and  gives 
the  step ;  the  exercise  with  the  bayonet,  &c.,  is  a  real  amusement 
to  the  children;  and  those  who  afterwards  go  into  the  army 
have  previously  gone  through  all  the  drilling  to  which  our 
conscripts  are  subjected. 

Their  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  education  is  attended 
to  as  well  as  their  physical  training. 

The  school  instruction,  which  had  only  been  sketched  in  1849, 
has  been  completely  organized.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  each  class  subdivided  into  two  sections.  At  the  head  of 
each  class  is  a  schoolmaster,  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of 
monitors  chosen  from  amongst  the  colonists,  for  whom  there  has 
been  established  a  special  and  daily  course,  to  prepare  them  for 
these  duties.  Among  these  monitors  are  some  who  evince  talents 
and  aptitude  truly  remarkable,  and  who  will  hereafter  become 
distinguished  teachers. 

The  instruction,  which  is  given  alternately  in  the  two  lan- 
guages, French  and  Flemish,  comprises  reading,  writing,  gram- 
mar, dictation,  mnemonic  exercises,  arithmetic,  mental  and  . 
written,  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  general 
geography  and  the  history  of  the  country,  linear  drawing,  and 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  This  instruction  will  be  extended 
and  developed  in  course  of  time,  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 
so  as  to  embrace  all  the  knowledge  which  may  be  useful  to  the 
workmen,  and  contribute  to  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  profes- 
sional benefit.  At  the  commencement  it  has  been  necessary  to 
confine  it  to  the  most  elementary  knowledge. 
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The  schoolrooms  are  spacious^  well-lighted,  and  provided  with 
all  necessary  materiab.  A  library,  composed  of  the  best  moral, 
instructive,  and  amusing  works,  in  the  two  languages,  is  ia 
course  of  formation  for  the  officers  and  colonists. 

Out  of  a  popidation  of  245  colonists  on  the  1st  of  January  1851, 
there  were  foimd  to  be  on  admission — 

12  who  could  read  and  write. 
22  who  knew  the  alphabet. 
181  completely  ignorant. 

After  remaining  a  few  months,  or  even  a  few  weeks,  for  more 
than  half  the  colonists,  the  following  is  the  result  of  an  exami- 
nation they  underwent : — 

Out  of  241  children. 


Beading,  I^lemish 


Reading,  French 


rll4  fluently. 
-  ^    45  imperfectly. 
L  86  beginners. 


{ 


38  well 
26  less  well. 
181  not  at  all. 

64  welL 


r   64  welL 
Grammar  and  dictation,  Flemish  language  -   {  loi  ^q*  ^^  ^ii 

{ 


Grammar  and  dictation,  French  language 


Mnemonic  exercises 


55  well. 
9  less  well. 
181  not  at  all. 

r  139  well. 
/    42  less  well. 
I  64  beginners. 

104  very  welL 


Mental  arithmetic 


Arithmetic 


{i^'k  very  wen. 

77  welL 

38  less  well. 

26  beginners. 

{104 
ft 
66 


Writing 


Metrical  system 


■{ 


Geography  and  history  of  the  country 


Yocal  music 


Instrumental  music 


beginners. 

'104  very  well. 
64  weU. 

less  welL 
66  beginners. 

99  well 
58  less  well. 
88  beginners. 

r  104  very  welL 
-  i    14  well. 
1 127  beginners. 

^47  well, 
less  well, 
not  at  all. 

114  weD. 
131  beginners. 

14  very  welL 

11  beginners. 

.220  not  at  all. 


r^47 

\   ^^ 
U81 


■l. 


The  chief  superintendent  keeps  a  book,  in  which  he  enters 
regularly  the  conmnmications  made  to  him  daily  with  respect  to 
the  colonists,  by  the  other  officers,  the  heads  of  the  workshops!, 
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and  of  the  sections,  &e.  At  the  end  of  every  month  the  director 
examines  these  notes,  and  determines  the  good  and  bad  points,  as 
regards—* 

General  conduct. 
Order  and  cleanliness, 
School  instruction, 
"Religion, 
Work. 

The  colonists  who  for  three  consecutive  months  have  incurred 
no  punishment,  and  who  have  obtamed  during  each  month  of  the 
quarter  a  fixed  maximum  of  good  points,  are  placed  in  a  class  of 
honour,  from  which  the  director  selects  the  head  and  the  deputies 
of  sections.  The  names  of  those  colonists  who  are  admitted  into 
the  class  of  honour  are  written  on  a  list  hung  up  in  one  of  the 
principal  halls  of  the  establishment. 

The  director  distributes  the  rewards :  they  are  recorded,  and 
submitted  to  the  Inspector-General  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Management,  at  the  time  of  their  visits. 

The  rewards  are — 

Honourable  mention. 

Public  commendation. 

Appointment  to  certain  offices  of  trust. 

Appointment  to  the  duties  of  chief  and  deputy  of  sections. 

Enrolment  on  the  roll  of  honour. 

Authority  to  learn  some  in3trument>  and  to  form  a  part  of  the 

music  of  the  school. 
Walks,  little  excursions,  visits  to  family. 

The  roll  of  honour  was  formed,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
1st  January  1850,  at  the  end  of  which  year  it  had  on  it  164 
colonists,  viz. — 

For  the  Ist  time  -            -  58 

„      2d     „  .            -      .  39 

„      3d     „  .               .  50 

„      4th    „  .            .  17 

No  favour  can  be  granted  but  to  those  who  are  on  the  roll  of 
honour.  A  single  fault,  a  single  bad  point,  causes  the  name  of  a 
colonist  to  be  taken  from  the  roll.  The  number  whose  names 
were  erased  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  as  follows  : — 

For  insubordination          .  -  -                -  7 

„  want  of  cleanliness  -            -                -      -  4 

„  idleness               -  -                 -                -  2 

„  improper  conversation  -                -          -  1 

„  false  charge            -  -                -                -  1 

„  gluttony        -             -  -                .            -  1 

„  stealing  apples,  carrots,  eggs,  &c.  -            -  5 

„  abetting  in  theft    -  -            -                -  1 

„  desertion            -  -            -            -          -  1 

23 
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If  good  conduct  and  praiseworihy  acts  axe  rewaxded,  vicee  aad 
&ult8  are  punished  with  more  or  less  severity.  The  punishments 
are  as  foUows  : — 

Reprimand. 

Detention  during  the  amusements. 

Forced  marching,  with  or  without  hand  ironSi  with  or  without 

being  put  on  bread  and  water. 
Loss  of  grade  as  chief  or  deputj  of  a  section. 
Withdrawal  from  offices  of  trust. 
Withdrawal  of  the  instrument,  and  taken  away  from  the  band  of 

the  establishment. 
Erasure  from  the  roll  of  honour. 
Confinement  in  cell. 

No  punishment  can  be  inflicted  but  by  order  of  the  director. 
The  chiefe  of  sections  report  to  the  superintendent  of  the  division, 
the  superintendents  to  their  chief,  and  the  latter  to  the  dire^ctor ; 
but  the  superintendents  may  reprimand  and  place  the  colonists 
under  temporary  detention. 

The  punishments  are  entered  in  a  book  and  recorded  against 
those  colonists  who  have  incurred  them.  The  following  is  a 
return  for  1850 : — 

Quarrels            -  -                -                -  4 

Violence    -                -  -                -        -  5 

Idleness          -  -                   -                  -  27 

Want  of  cleanliness  -                -            -  33 

Insubordination  *                -                "     '  25 

Negligence         -  -                -                 -  14 

Turbulence            -  •                -            -  16 

Befusing  to  work  -               -              -      -  3 

Gluttony            -  -                -                -  5 

Blasphemy                -  -                -         -  3 

Indecent  conversation  -                -                -  2 

False  charge            -  -                -          -  1 

Stealing  apples,  carrots,  &c.  -                  -  13 

Abetting  in  theft  -            -            •          -  4 

Attempt  to  escape  -                -              -  8 

Desertion            -  •■                -          -        .  4 

168 

Most  frequently  a  public  reprimand  has  been  sufficient,  in  some 
cases  extra  drill  has  been  resorted  to,  sometimes  with  hand-irons, 
rarely  with  the  addition  of  bread  and  water  only.  Up  to  this 
time  there  has  been  no  cellular  confinement,  and  only  one  case  of 
degradation  from  the  office  of  chief  of  a  section.  All  the  others 
have  appreciated  the  honour  of  wearing  the  badge,  and  are 
justly  proud  of  this  mark  of  distinction. 

The  first  Sunday  of  every  month,  after  mass,  the  officers  and 
the  colonists  are  assembled  together,  the  director  presiding ;  the 
latter  praises  or  admonishes  according  to  every  one's  deserts, 
announces  the  rewards  and  punishments,  appoints  the  chiefe  and 
deputies  of  sections,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  occurred  during  the  past  month,  as  weU  as  of  those 
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which  may  then  offer,  to  remind  the  colonists  of  their  duties,  to 
stimulate  their  zeal,  and  awaken  in  them  good  sentiments  and 
noble  thoughta  These  meetings,  which  have  up  to  this  time 
exercised  the  most  wholesome  influence,  will  henceforth  take  place 
weekly.  The  director,  also,  proposes  to  assemble  the  principal 
officers  every  Saturday,  to  concert  with  them  the  necessary  mea- 
sures, to  converse  on  the  interests  of  the  colonists,  and  discuss  the 
proper  steps  for  ensuring  the  success  of  the  establishment.  There 
will  be  an  order  book  and  a  journal 

It  may  now  be  asserted  that  an  excellent  spirit  pervades  the 
Reform  School,  the  children  are  obedient,  respectful  to  their 
superiors,  affable  and  kind  to  each  other  ;  disputes  are  rare,  the 
paternal  tie  which  unites  them  gains  strengtL  They  are  attached 
to  the  establishment,  they  have  its  good  name  at  heart,  and  when 
one  of  them  behaves  ill,  his  greatest  punishment  is  the  disappro- 
bation of  his  companions,  and  their  withdrawal  from  his  society. 
This  species  of  interdict,  inflicted  by  the  good  on  the  bad,  is 
remarkable,  it  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  discipline ;  and  more 
than  one  child  on  whom  the  admonitions  and  advice  of  the 
officers  had  no  effect,  has  yielded  to  the  moral  and  wholesome 
influence  exercised  by  the  opinion  of  the  school 

During  the  past  year  many  opportimities  offered  for  testing 
the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the  establishment.  The  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  exhibition  at  Bruges  in  September  18*50, 
where  the  Reform  School  figured  with  its  car,  with  the  emblems 
of  agriculture,  its  music,  and  armed  company  ;  the  distribution  of 
the  medals  of  the  siune  exhibition,  which  took  place  shortly  after 
in  the  commune  of  Ruysselede,  where  the  colonists  received  the 
rewards  allotted  to  their  collective  labour;  the  agricultural 
decoration  awarded  to  the  superintendent  of  agriculture  for  his 
valuable  services ;  the  ceremonies  of  the  jubilees  at  Bruges,  in 
which  the  children  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  honour  participated, 
were  powerful  means  of  encouragement  and  emulation.  Thus 
coming  into  contact  with  the  population  out  of  doors,  seeing 
themselves  the  objects  of  so  much  care,  the  colonists  perceived 
that  the  work  of  their  regeneration  had  begun ;  the  little  mise- 
rable beggar,  the  young  vagrant  without  home  or  country,  felt 
the  awakening  in  his  heart  of  gratitude,  love,  and  the  feeUng  of 
human  dignity.  There  are  numerous  proofs  of  this  transfor- 
mation. 

It  is  dear  from  the  foregoing  details  that  Ruysselede  is  not  a 
prison,  a  place  of  penance,  but  a  real  school  of  reform.  The  colo- 
nists there  enjoy  a  liberty  which  is  modified  only  by  the  rule  to 
which  they  all  submit,  in  some  measure,  spontaneously  and  wil- 
lingly ;  all  idea  of  constraint  has  been  removed  ;  there  are  neither 
wafis,  nor  bars,  nor  bolts  ;  if,  then,  the  children  remain  there  it 
is  because  they  wish  it  and  are  happy.  The  small  number  of 
escapes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  commencement  demon- 
strates the  advantages  of  the  system  based  upon  confidence  and 
persuasion.  There  is  no  hesitation,  where  a  child  behaves  well, 
and  belongs  to  a  respectable  fiunily,  in  giving  it  permission  to  pay 
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its  parents  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood  from  time  to  time ;  this 
permission  has  never  been  abused,  and  the  colonists  to  whom  it 
has  been  granted  have  always  returned  home  at  the  fixed  time. 
In  course  of  time  other  favours  and  other  means  of  amusement 
will  be  resorted  to,  to  reward  their  good  conduct  and  stimulate 
their  zeal ;  for  instance,  on  certain  days,  the  most  deserving  chil- 
dren may  be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  oflScers'  table  ;  in  the  winter 
evenings  they  may  sit  up  later,  and,  in  a  well-lighted  hall,  they 
may  employ  themselves  in  study  and  reading  of  their  own  selec- 
tion, or  be  present  at  conferences  on  instructive  and  amusing 
subjects.  Games  may  also  be  set  on  foot,  such  as  archery, 
bowls,  &C.,  in  short,  the  establishment  of  a  few  annual  fetes,  as 
in  the  schools  of  Germany,  and  especially  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  establishment,  will  tend  to  give  variety  and 
animation  to  the  existence  of  the  colonists,  to  cement  the  bonds 
of  gratitude  and  affection  between  them  and  their  bene&ctors, 
and  to  leave  agreeable  remembrances  of  their  residence  at  the 
colony. 

Agreeably  to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  the 
Reform  School  at  Ruysselede  is  essentially  an  agricultural  esta- 
blishment All  the  labour  there  has  reference  to  agriculture  and 
tiie  trades  connected  with  it,  and  such  as  may  be  exercised  in  the 
country.  The  colonists  till  the  ground,  sow  the  seed,  and  plant, 
the  youngest  pull  up  the  weeds,  the  oldest  and  the  strongest  are 
employed  in  reaping  and  threshing.  One  brigade  is  specially 
attached  to  the  &rm,  where,  in  turn,  the  colonists  who  belong  to 
it  are  occupied  in  the  stable,  the  stall,  the  piggery,  the  poultry- 
yard,  and  the  dairy,  &c  Another  brigade  is  engaged  in  the 
kitchen  garden  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
gardener  and  his  assistant.  During  the  firat  two  years  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  a  few  extra  workmen  in  consequence  of  the 
inexperience  of  the  children,  and  to  execute  certain  works  for 
which  they  were  quite  unfit;  but  henceforth  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  such  assistance. 

During  the  season  of  cultivation  and  harvest  it  is  estimated 
that  from  250  to  300  children  may  be  regularly  employed,  these 
children  are  to  be  selected  preferably  from  amongst  those  belong- 
ing to  the  rural  popidation,  orphans  and  deserted  children.  Witii 
respect  to  the  children  from  towns  who,  on  their  quitting  the 
school,  will  return  to  their  family,  they  will  have  employment  in 
the  workshops  already  organized,  or  hereafter  to  be  established, 
which  will  also  supply  the  means  of  occupying  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  children  in  bad  weather  and  when  labour  in  the 
fields  is  necessarily  suspended. 

In  the  choice  of  industrial  occupations,  properly  so  called;  it 
has  been  necessary  to  consider  as  &r  as  possible  the  interests  of 
the  two  classes  of  the  population,  the  agricultural  and  the  urban, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  they  may 
have  acquired  in  whatever  position  they  may  find  themselves  on 
leaving  the  school.  This  object  has  engaged  the  serious  attention 
of  the  directors,  who,  without  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion 
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on  this  point,  have,  however,  regarded  the  following  occupations 
as  satisfying  in  a  greater  or  leas  d^ree  the  required  conditions  : — 

That  of  blacksmith,  locksmith,  making  and  repairing  agricul- 
tural implements  and  tools  of  different  kinds.  The  steam  engine 
will  supply  the  means  of  employment  for  many,  and  for  training 
them  to  the  duties  of  stokers,  &a 

The  trades  of  carpenter,  wheelwright,  cooper,  turner,  carving 
in  wood,  &a 

Harness-maker,  saddler,  shoemaker,  tailor,  painter,  glazier, 
mason,  brickmaker,  hatter,  brushmaker,  toy-maker,  carpet- 
maker,  &a 

Flax-dressing,  spinning,  weaving,  miller,  baker,  cook,  servants, 
musicians,  soldiers,  sailors,  boys,  &c. 

Some  of  the  occupations  mentioned  in  the  above  list  have  been 
already  introduced  into  the  school.  Workshops  for  blacksmiths, 
locksmiths,  wheelwrights,  coopers,  tailors,  &c.  are  already  or* 
ganized ;  the  workshop  for  spinning  and  weaving  is  completely 
furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatiis,  and  at  this  time  a  super- 
intendent only  is  wanting  to  put  it  into  play.  The  tailors' 
workshop  is  managed  by  one  of  the  superintendents  ;  at  the  head 
of  others  have  been  placed  good  workmen,  paid  by  the  day  or 
month,  who  work  themselves  at  the  same  time  that  they  super- 
intend the  apprentices  placed  under  them.  In  future  the  super- 
intendents will  be  selected  from  amongst  workmen  able  to  direct 
the  workshops  of  the  schools,  thus  combining  superintendence 
with  the  management  of  the  apprenticeship  of  the  colonists,  a 
great  saving  will  be  effected  concurrently  with  the  maintenance 
of  discipline.  Already  amongst  the  superintendents  are  a  la- 
bourer, a  gardener,  and  a  tailor,  combining  the  two  above-named 
duties. 

The  245  colonists  in  the  establishment  at  the  beginning  of 
1861  were  occupied  in  the  following  manner : — 

A. — Agriculture^  Sfc, 

1.  In  the  kitchen  garden    -             -            -  -    30 

2.  Threshing              .             -             .  -12 

3.  Stables          -            .            .            -  .4 

4.  Cattle  stalls           -            -            -  .        -      4 

5.  Employed  on  the  farm  in  various  ways  -    20 

70 

B. —  Workshops, 

6.  Tailors,  &c.  -  -  -  -     30 

7.  Carpenters,  &c.  -  -  -     13 

8.  Blacksmiths  and  locksmiths        -  -  -      8 

9.  Wheelwrights         -  -  -  -      2       , 

10.  Coopers  -  -  -  -      2 

11.  Machinist  -  -  -  -       1 

12.  Planter  -  -  -  -       1 

13.  Straw  hat  and  basket  makers         -  -  -     40 

14.  Repairing  roads  and  breaking  stones  -     28 

125 

Carried  forward  195 
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Brought  forward 

m 

19S 

C— Household  work^  Spc. 

15.  Bakers                .               .               - 

• 

2 

16.  Washers        -               .               .                - 

. 

11 

17.  Cooks,  &c-                -               -            - 

• 

12 

18.  Cleaners 

- 

15 

19.  Servants  for  officers  quarters 

- 

2 

20.  In  officers  kitchen      ... 

- 

2 

21.  Infirmary  assistant         -                 -             - 

- 

1 

22.  Porter's  assistant 

- 

1 

23.  Trumpeter              ... 

* 

1 

—    48 

24.  Sick  in  the  infirmary          ... 

2 

Total 

- 

-    245 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  all  the  colonists  are  occupied.  Although 
it  is  winter,  there  is  no  lack  of  work  ;  and,  if  the  hands  were  more 
numerous,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  employ  them.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  60  children  were  under  12  years  of  age ;  these 
are  employed  at  the  easiest  and  least  fatiguing  labour ;  they 
weave  the  straw  and  make  hats  for  the  whole  population.  The 
oldest  and  strongest  are  employed  in  work  which  require  more 
strength  and  intelligence ;  but  all,  when  the  weather  permitS) 
and  circumstances  require  it,  go  from  the  workshops  into  the 
fields,  and  render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  Thus  ha^ 
been  discovered  the  advantage  gained  by  a  change  of  occupation  : 
its  variety  gratifies  the  curiosity  of  the  children,  stimulates  their 
industry,  prevents  the  weariness  inseparable  from  a  monotonous 
and  constantly-uniform  employment,  allows  of  work  being 
adapted  to  peculiar  dispositions  and  aptitudes,  and  must  have 
the  effect  of  instructing  them  in  different  occupations,  which  will 
be  useful  to  them  hereafter. 

The  colonists  receive  no  pay.  Before  they  can  be  paid  for 
their  services,  they  must  cover  by  the  produce  of  their  labour  the 
expenses  of  their  maintenance,  education,  and  apprenticeship. 
There  is  a  fund  to  meet  their  most  pressing  wants  on  quitting 
the  school  Motives  of  a  higher  kind  have  been  substituted  for 
the  stimulus  of  pecuniary  interest,  such  as  emulation  and  moral 
encouragement,  and  commendation  of  their  zeal  and  progress. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  occupation  of  the  property  in  the  end 
of  1848  the  land  presented  the  most  deplorable  aspect,  completely 
neglected,  impoverished,  choked  with  weeds,  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  pains  and  constant  weeding,  still  exist,  and  seem 
to  defy  the  most  persevering  exertions  ;  yet,  in  1849,  63  hectares 
were  put  under  cultivation.  In  1860  the  cultivation  was  ex- 
tended to  about  98  hectares.  A  kitchen  garden  has  been  made 
occupying  about  4^  hectares,  arranged  on  the  best  plan ;  its  paths 
are  bordered  with  finiit  trees,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  he<^  of 
gooseberry  bushes,  raspberry  canes,  and  mulberry  trees.  By  the 
side  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  a  small  nursery  of  forest  and  finit 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  is  intended  to  supply  what  is  necessary 
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for  the  plantation,  and  also  to  serve  for  instructing  the  colonists. 
With  the  same  view,  there  is  a  field  for  experiments,  in  which  is 
planted  grain  or  seed  of  different  kinds,  and  the  best  varieties, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  which  sorts  are  best  suited  for  the  soil 
attached  to  the  establishment,  and  likely  to  be  most  successful 
In  the  orchard  there  appeared  a  destructive  moss,  and  a  few  poor 
apple-trees  were  destroyed  by  it.  This  state  of  things  has  been 
altered,  and  the  orchard  has  been  changed  into  a  pasture  and 
place  of  exercise  fbr  young  animals. 

The  essential  point  was  to  procure  the  manure  necessary  to 
fecundate  a  soil  naturally  poor.  The  arrangement  entered  into 
with  the  Maison  de  Oand,  and  which  we  have  mentioned,  has 
met  this  want,  and  the  increase  of  the  establishment  and  of  the 
cattle  will  soon  put  the  school  in  a  position  to  do  without  the 
purchase  of  this  article,  and  even  to  extend  cultivation,  without 
any  perceptible  increase  of  expense  under  this  head. 

Ouano,  lime,  and  a  manure  called  duaseoAJi,  recently  recom- 
mended by  many  agricultural  works,  have  been  tried  for  hay,  &c., 
the  results  of  which  experiments,  made  only  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  cannot  yet  be  stated. 

The  expenses  of  cultivation  have  amounted  to  49,192  fr.  69  c., 
and  the  receipts  to  42,163  fr.  25  c.  There  is,  therefore,  an  ad- 
verse balance  of  7,029  fr.  44  a  But  one  must  observe  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  expenditure  of  1849  has  been  brought 
into  the  account  for  1850;  and,  amongst  others,  certain  extra- 
ordinary expenses  on  first  occupation,  which  will  not  be  again 
incurred.  Among  these  extraordinary  expenses  are  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  who  were  temporarily  engaged  during  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  (1,873  fr.  58  c.) ;  the  purchase  of  animals, 
3,760  fr.  62  c. ;  the  purchase  of  a  certain  quantity  of  manure  em- 
ployed in  1849,  6,268  fr.  93  a  ;  the  purchase  of  trees  and  shrubs 
for  the  nursery  and  plantations,  819  fr.  87  a  These  4  items  only 
amount  to  12,723  fr.,  which,  deducted  from  the  above  total  of 
49,192  fr.  69  a,  reduces  the  latter  to  36,460  fr.  69  c.  Thus,  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  cultivation  amounted  in  1850  to  5,693fr.  66c., 
or  58  fr.  per  hectare.  The  result  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
more  satis&ctory  if  the  disease  amongst  the  potatoes  had  not 
caused  the  loss  of  mor^.  than  half  the  crop  ;  the  flax,  oats,  and 
peaa  have  also  suffered  greatly,  and  have  yielded  crops  fax  in- 
ferior to  that  of  ordinary  years.  Add  to  these  failures  the  bad 
condition  of  the  land,  the  considerable  quantity  of  manure  which 
it  has  been  necessary  to  use  for  their  improvement,  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  colonists,  taken  from  beggary  and  vagrancy,  and  the 
absence  of  a  dairy  and  poultry-yard,  &c. ;  and  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  see  that  it  was  quite  impossible  in  so  short  a  time  and 
imder  such  unfavourable  circumstances  to  do  more. 

Wheat  and  barley  have  been  sown  only  by  way  of  experiment. 
Their  produce  has  been  inconsiderable  ;  but  the  experiment  will 
be  renewed  this  year,  although  on  a  more  limited  scale.  The 
essential  point  would  be  for  the  establishment  to  produce  in  time 
the  principal  articles  of  consumption,  which  is  the  only  means  of 
Tendering  the  management  aa  economical  as  possible :  but  this 
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ccmld  only  be  effected  by  extending  the  cultiYation  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  Reform  Schools. 

When  the  establishment  for  girls  is  added,  the  entire  school,  in- 
cluding the  officers,  will  amount  to  nearly  1,000.  It  is  evident 
that  the  produce  of  about  100  hectares  will  not  suffice  for  the 
population,  but  that  at  least  double  the  space  will  be  required  for 
work  and  food. 

The  number  of  animak  has  been  gradually  increased  to  1850, 
and  on  the  31st  December  of  this  year  there  were  as  follows  : — 

7  horses.  8  Southdown  sheep. 

1  ass.  28  pigs  (Essex  and  native). 

2  draught  oxen.  54  fowls. 
22  cows.  2  turkeys. 
19  heifers  and  steers.  20  pigeons. 

2  heifers  belonging  to  the  2  watch  dogs, 

province. 

An  examination  of  the  accounts  show  that,  setting  aside  the 
expenses  of  cultivation  and  of  the  workshops,  which  are  more 
than  covered  by  the  materials,  animals,  tools,  and  provisions  in 
hand,  447,968  fr.  have  been  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Reform  School  for  boys,  out  of  the  sum  of  600,000  fr.  given 
by  the  law  of  the  3d  April  1848,  for  the  erection  of  Schools  of 
Keform. 

2.  There  consequently  remains  a  sum  of  152,032  fr.  available 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  girls. 

3.  There  has  been  expended  for  the  management  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  school  for  boys  in  1849  and  1 850  a  sum  of  82,758  fr. ; 
but  in  this  sum  are  included  furniture,  bedding,  and  clothing  for 
a  population  of  500  children.  These  are  real  advances  which 
cannot  be  placed  amongst  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  two  years, 
to  which  our  accounts  refer.  If  these  be  deducted  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  incurred  in  1850,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the 
£arm  officers,  carried  to  the  special  account  of  the  agricultural 
work,  the  real  expenditure  of  this  year  for  the  Reform  School  for 
boys  may  be  calculated  as  follows  : — 

frs.  c. 

Salaries  of  oflScers        ...  9,483  32 

Maintenance  of  officers          -  -  5,172  81 

Bedding  for  officers      -                 -  -  177  — 

Uniform  for  officers               -  -  119  06 

Victualling  of  colonists             -  -  13,676  65 

Clothing  for  ditto              -            -  -  2,025  — 

Bedding  for  ditto          -             -  .  640  — 

Lighting         ...  .  1,403  76 

Warming            -             -            -  -  287  21 

Cleaning         -             -             -  -  198  59 

Washing                -                 -  -  651  74 

Office  expenses                -            -  -  188  77 

School              .            -            .  -  731  60 

Religion        -                          -  -  200  40 

Infinnary             -            -            -  -  48  94 

Total    -        -    35,004    85 
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The  number  of  days  was  62,462. 

frs.  c. 
The  cost  for  maintenance  per  day  is  therefore  21  89 
And  for  all  other  expenses  -         -        -     34     15 


Total  cost  per  day        -    56    04 

The  expenses  for  maintenance,  &a  of  officers,  may  be  thus 
analysed : — 

frs.  c. 

Victualling  ...     4,560  88 

Cook's  salary  •  -  -         206  50 

Washing  -        '        -  -         355  59 

Fuel  for  kitchen         -  -  -  49  84 


Total     -        .     5,172    81 
The  number  of  days  maintenance,  including  cook,  is  4,667. 

frs.  c. 
The  cost  per  day  for  victualling  is  -  -  97  72 
And  for  all  other  expenses  -  -     10     56 


frs. 

c 

2,424 

19 

70 

— 

35 

— 

246 

18 

27 

36 

Total  cost  per  day     -     108    28 

The  special  management  of  the  farm  has  occasioned  the  follow- 
ing expenditure : — 

Victualling        -  -  - 

Lighting         -  -  - 

Warming  .  .  - 

Washing       -  -  - 

Workmen's  dress 

Total     .        -     2,802     73 

The  number  of  days  maintenance  is  3,304. 

fi^  c 

The  cost  per  day  for  victualling  is  -     73  43 

And  for  other  expenses  -  -     1 1  47 

Total  cost  per  day      *     84    90 

The  population  of  the  school  for  boys  will  be,  as  has  been 
observed,  raised  in  the  next  spring  to  its  maximum  of  500 
colonists,  by  the  transfer  of  children  and  youths  still  confined  in 
the  poor-houses.  These  latter  establishments  will  then  be 
exclusively  appropriated  to  destitute  and  mendicant  adults,  and 
temporarily  to  young  girls,  imtil  they  can  be  transferred  in  their 
turn  to  the  establislmients  intended  for  them. 

Conclusion, 

To  judge  of  the  Reform  School  of  Ruysselede,  and  to  appreciate 

the  results  up  to  this  time,  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  in  view 

the  date  of  its  establishment,  and  the  short  space  of  time  since 

its  first  occupation.     The  experiment  has  scarcely  begun ;  the 
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foundations  are  laid,  but  it  now  remains  to  subject  them  to  the 
test  of  daily  operation.  If  hitherto  the  expectations  of  the 
Government  have  been  realized,  and  even  exceeded  in  certain 
respects,  this  result  is  especially  attributable  to  the  zeal  and 
devotion  of  the  committee,  the  directors,  and  the  officers  generally ; 
but  from  thenee  to  certain  success  the  distance  is  great,  and  to 
pass  it  without  mishap,  will  require  a  sustained  perseverance 
which  nothing  can  discourage,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  surmount 
difficulties  and  obstacles  which  will  not  fail  to  present  themselves. 

Although  the  cultivation  is  already  established  on  a  pretty 
good  footmg  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  and  improve  it,  so  as 
to  produce,  as  far  as  possible,  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
population.  The  cattle-sheds,  the  dairy,  the  piggery,  the  poultry- 
yard,  must  become  the  source  of  certain  profits.  In  agriculture, 
economy  is  the  mainspring  of  success;  this  economy  must  be 
extended  to  manure,  to  sowing,  and  to  the  feeding  of  animals  ; 
every  loss,  every  waste,  in  this  respect,  add  to  the  expensa  It  is 
conceivable  that,  at  first,  when  the  establishment  was  crowded 
with  workmen,  when  the  attention  of  the  authorities  was  engrossed 
with  the  various  and  numerous  cares  of  a  new  organization,  when 
they  were  occupied  at  once  with  the  labours  of  construction  and 
appropriation,  with  the  fittings,  the  personnel,  discipline,  cultiva- 
tion, workshops,  &c.,  it  was  impossible  to  look  to  minute 
details.  The  want  of  roads  and  convenient  means  of  transport 
must  have  at  first  raised  the  price  of  manure ;  for  want  of  a 
dairy,  the  products  of  the  stall  were  not  so  great  as  could  have 
been  desired  ;  for  want  of  enclosure,  the  proceeds  of  the  poultry- 
yard  were  insignificant ;  the  hens  laid  their  eggs  in  the  woods, 
or  the  eggs  were  stolen  by  the  vagabonds  of  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inexperience  of  the  little  beggars,  who,  in 
their  life,  had  never  handled  a  tool ;  their  idleness,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  overcome  ;  their  vitiated  and  enfeebled  constitutions 
— constitutions  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  strengthen,  have 
been  so  many  obstacles  which  it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of. 
But  now  that  these  obstacles  are  in  great  measure  removed,  that 
the  establishment  and  the  farm  are  organized  on  a  certain 
footing,  and  the  population  has  acquired,  with  the  habit  of 
discipline,  a  certain  degree  of  strength  and  aptitude,  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  will  be  more  espedaUy  directed  to  economy, 
and  embrace  all  those  details  which  have  been  necessarily  neglected 
up  to  this  time. 

After  having  disposed  of  present  exigencies  it  is  of  importance 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  fiiture.  The  extension  of  the 
benefits  oi  patronage  on  their  quitting  Reform  Schools,  might  be 
usefully  combined  with  their  apprenticeship,  or  engaging  their 
services  under  certain  fixed  conditions.  Among  these  conditions 
it  would  be  necessary  to  stipulate,  in  certain  cases,  that  those 
children  whose  conduct  faUs  short  of  what  is  expected,  or  who 
may  not  be  competent  for  the  occupation  to  winch  they  have 
been  assigned  should  be  sent  back  to  the  schooL  This  power 
would  have  the  double  advantage  of  rendering  the  placing  of  the 
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boys  more  easy,  and  of  preserving  over  the  colonists,  on  their 
discharge,  an  authority  and  a  species  of  guardianship  which  are 
now  unhappily  wanting.  It  would  be  well,  also,  that  the 
authorities  should  have  the  right  of  placing  out  the  children, 
when  an  opportunity  oflTered,  before  the  time  fixed  for  their 
discharge,  as  well -as  of  prolonging  their  stay  when  the  oppor- 
tunities of  placing  them  out  do  not  offer. 

When  the  Reform  Schools  are  in  full  play  and  completely 
developed,  means  may  be  devised  for  the  emigration  of  those 
colonists  whom  no  family  tie  binds  to  the  country,  and  who 
might  have  a  chance  of  finding  abroad  a  prospect  of  employment 
which  in  Belgium  they  could  not  obtain.  In  this  category  we 
place  foundlings  and  deserted  children,  orphans,  &a  But  it  must 
be  weU  understood  that  the  patronage  and  protection  of  Govern- 
ment should  accompany  the  young  emigrants  to  iheir  new 
country,  and  that  they  should  always  have  the  powerHo  return, 
should  the  hopes  entertained  respecting  them  fail  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  Reform  Schools  would  thus  become  a  sort  of  nursery,  where 
might  be  found  useful  elements  of  colonisation  for  home  and 
abroad.  Judiciously  prepared,  carried  out  by  young  and  vigorous 
arms,  stimidated  by  a  lofty  idea  of  devotedness,  the  work  of 
colonisation,  which  would  certainly  fail  if  left  to  poor  artizans, 
and  to  men  enfeebled,  generally,  by  privation,  idleness,  and  vice, 
would  be,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced,  crowned  with  complete 
success.  The  colonists  going  firom  our  preparatory  schools  would 
fulfil  a  mission  resembling  that  of  those  hardy  pioneers  who 
patiently  laid  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  the  United  States, 
by  opening  for  those  who  follow  after  them  abundant  sources  of 
labour  and  profit. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  organizing  Reform 
Schools  is  undoubtedly  that  of  finding  capable  and  zealous  officers. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  was  at  first  contemplated  to 
establish  at  Ruysselede  a  school  of  superintendents,  like  those  of 
Mettray  and  Horn,  and  the  normal  schools  of  Switzerland. 
Financial  considerations  caused  the  postponement  of  this  plan, 
which  will  soon,  however,  be  practicable  without  increase  of 
expense,  by  the  help  of  the  elements  which  our  establishment 
contains.  At  the  present  time,  the  chiefe  and  deputies  of  sections, 
the  monitors  of  the  workshops  and  schools,  form  a  kind  of  pre- 
paratory class  of  officers  of  every  rank,  who  will  be  available  both 
for  the  school  at  Ruysselede  itself,  and  subsidary  ones,  and  also 
for  such  similar  establishments  as  shall  hereafter  be  set  on  foot. 
To  encourage  and  facilitate  this  institution,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  allow  the  most  capable  and  deserving  pupils  to  fi:^uent,  some 
the  normal  schools,  others  the  agricultural,  arboricultural,  or 
horticultural  schools,  recently  established  under  the  patronage, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government.  This  would  be  a 
powerful  means  of  emulation  and  reward,  firom  whidi  the  Reform 
Schools  would  reap  considerable  advantage.  This  object  of  a 
legitimate  ambition  would  be,  in  a  measure,  the  climax  of  the 
system  we  are  carrying  out. 
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Owing  to  the  prolonged  stay  of  the  children  in  the  Reform 
'Schools,  not  only  wiU  their  ftitnre  be  provided  for,  but  a  portion 
At  least  of  the  cost  of  their  education  and  apprenticeship  will  also 
be  covered. 

It  is  of  importance  that  this  cost  should  be  strictly  limited,  so 
as  not  to  exceed  the  amoimt  paid  from  public  sources.  We  have 
seen  that,  in  1852,  the  budget  of  the  Reform  School  of  Ruysselede 
was  arranged  on  such  an  economical  footing  as  obliges  the 
authorities  to  cover  its  expenses  by  its  ordinary  resources.  If,  as 
we  hope,  this  obligation  be  discharged,  the  economical  problem 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  Reform  Schools  may  be 
looked  u[>on  as  solved  Then  will  these  jnstitutions  be  based  on 
a  truly  solid  foundation,  and  there  wiU  be  no  hesitation  in  giving 
them  all  the  development  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 


ABERDEEN  SCHOOLS. 

Extracts  from  a  Work  by  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson,  of  Ban- 
chory,— "  Social  Evils :  their  Causes  and  their  Cure." 

In  the  year  1840,  all  the  various  sources  of  evil  influence  which 
have  been  enumerated  were  in  active  operation  in  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  ;  all  the  beneficent  exertions  noticed  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  many  others  besides,  were  also  doing  their  work  ;  and  the 
struggle  was  going  on  betwixt  these  two  sets  of  principles  pre- 
cisely as  it  does  in  every  other  large  town  in  the  empire. 

It  occurred  to  one  person,  whose  name  is  now  indiasolubly 
connected  with  the  cause  of  Industrial  Schools,  that  some  endea- 
vour ought  to  be  made  to  check  the  evils  which  daily  came  before 
him  in  Ins  judicial  capacity. 

Mr.  SheriflF  Watson  devised  and  planned  the  Industrial  Schools, 
and  has  ever  since  watched  over  and  fostered  them  with  more 
than  a  father's  care.  The  results  have  been  even  more  satisfactory 
than  were  expected,  and  appear  to  open  up  the  certain  prospect 
of  our  being  at  last  able  to  provide  an  effective  cure  for  the  evils 
and  dangers  arising  from  our  neglected  and  outcast  juveniles. 

The  sjTstem  of  the  "  Aberdeen  Industrial  Feeding  Schools  "  is 
in  itself  absolutely  new,  at  least  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  account  of  other  institutions  identically  the  same,  save  the 
few  formed  avowedly  as  copies  of  them ;  and  yet  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  conducted  are  so  simple,  and  they  approach 
at  so  many  points  to  other  well-known  and  common  institutions, 
that  many  fail  to  perceive  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  indeed  a 
new  thing. 

There  is  no  one  feature  of  the  Aberdeen  school  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  some  other  school,  or  poorhouse,  or  hospital  But 
there  is  no  other  institution  where  the  difierent  parts  are  so  com- 
bined into  one  whole ;  and  here  lies  the  essence  of  Mr.  Watson's 
discovery.  Selecting  fi'om  other  schemes  whatever  was  beneficial 
to  the  class  whose  welfare  he  sought  to  promote,  and  carefully 
avoiding  whatever  he  felt  would  exercise  a  hurtfiil  influence,  he 
gradually  worked  out  the  plan  which  has  proved  so  successful 
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It  is  necessary  here  to  state,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  the 
plan  must  be  taken  as  a  whole ;  if  divided,  it  must  fail ;  the 
minutest  part  of  it  is  essential  to  its  success  ;  and  if  any  schools 
be  formed  on  the  basis  of  mutilated  imitations,  let  not  the  blame 
be  laid  on  the  Aberdeen  system,  but  on  departure  from  the  model. 

Their  promoters  and  supporters  are  confident  of  success, 
founded  on  ten  years'  experience,  provided  their  principles  be 
rigidly  maintained ;  and  they  are  equally  confident  oi  disappoint- 
ment and  failure  wherever  they  are  disregarded. 

Fortunately  for  the  nation,  the  system  is  so  simple  that  it  can 
be  brought  into  operation  in  any  locality,  provided  only  there  be 
an  ordinary  amount  of  Christian  zeal  and  activity  willing  to 
undertake  it.  In  fact,  it  is  just  because  the  principles  are  so 
simple  and  so  obvious  that  many  persons  fiadl  to  discover  them, 
and  to  apprehend  in  what  respect  an  Aberdeen  Industrial  School 
is  peculiar  and  distinct  from  every  other  they  can  name.  Such 
persons  constantly  remind  one  of  the  old  story  of  Columbus  and 
the  egg  :  until  he  showed  how  to  make  it  stand,  no  one  could  do 
it ;  the  moment  he  did  it,  every  one  protested  that  they  all  along 
knew  it  perfectly,  and  that  he  had  taught  them  nothing  new. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  explaining  the  whole  system  of  the 
Aberdeen  schools,  both  in  their  principles  and  their  practice,  is  to 
give  a  short  narrative  of  their  rise  and  progress. 

The  state  of  the  criminal  juvenile  population  in  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  became  an  object  of  particular  attention  in  the  year 
1840.  Returns  were  procured  from  the  records  of  the  various 
courts  of  justice — ^the  police  and  the  prisons — which  showed  that, 
though  this  population  was  numerous,  still  it  was  not  so  great 
as  to  appear  altogether  unmanageable  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
an  attempt  shoidd  be  made  to  reclaim  them.  Hence  arose  the 
Aberdeen  Schools  of  Industry. 

It  was  ascertained  that  in  June  1841,  there  were  in  Aberdeen 
280  children,  under  fourteen,  who  maintained  themselves  profes- 
sedly by  begging,  but  partly  by  theft ;  of  whom  77  were  committed 
to  prison,  during  the  previous  twelve  months,  for  crime  of  one  kind 
or  other.  Most  of  these  children  went  out  to  beg,  on  the  alleged 
ground,  whether  true  or  fSalse,  that  they  had  no  other  means  of 
procuring  their  daily  food.  It  was  abundantly  dear  that,  while 
they  continued  to  pursue  this  mode  of  life,  there  was  no  prospect 
of  their  ever  becoming  useful  members  of  society.  To  reclaim 
them — to  put  their  feet,  as  it  were,  on  the  first  step  to  the  path 
of  usefulness — it  was  obvious  that  any  institution  which  was 
really  to  benefit  them,  must  provide  them  with  food — with 
training  in  some  industrious  employment,  and  instruction, 
especially  religious ;  for  these  three  things  were  all  required  to 
be  furnished  to  them,  in  order  to  have  a  hope  of  reclaiming  them. 
It  is  manifest  mockery  to  offer  a  starving  child  training  or 
instruction,  without  first  providing  him  with  food.  If  you  do 
BO,  the  child  feels  in  his  heart  that  you  do  not  really  love  him, 
and  no  eloquent  arguments  on  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  your 
instructions  will  persuade  him  that  you  truly  desire  to  do  him 
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good  There  is  an  unanswerable  argument  at  work  within  him 
which  admits  of  no  reply  but  one — ^you  must  first  supply  his 
bodUy  need  before  you  can  expect  him  to  receive  your  instructions. 
It  is  equal  mockery  to  such  a  child,  who  sees  no  work,  no  industry 
at  home  to  teach  him,  by  precept,  the  advantages  of  industry  and 
diligence  in  following  out  a  lawfial  calling.  You  speak  to  lum  in 
an  unknown  language  of  things  which  he  cannot  comprehend. 
If  you  intend  him  to  be  an  industrious  member  of  society,  you 
must  train  him  up  in  the  habits  of  industrious  labour  suited  to 
his  years ;  thus  availing  yourself  of  that  precious  principle  im- 
planted in  us  by  our  Creator,  which  is  implied  in  the  injunction, 
accompanied  by  a  promise,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go  ;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  fix)m  it" 

To  food  and  training,  however,  must  be  added  instruction. 
The  first  elements  of  human  knowledge  must  be  taught,  to  raise 
the  little  outcast  above  the  beasts  that  perish.  To  give  him  any- 
thing like  the  prospect  of  equality  in  the  bustling  struggle  of 
life,  with  those  whose  lot  has  been  cast  within  the  easy  reach  of 
iliese  attainments,  he  must  be  taught,  at  least,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  Without  these  he  can  never  rise  above  the  lowest 
level  in  society,  constituted  as  that  of  Britain  now  is. 

Lastly,  however,  and  principally,  he  must  be  furnished  with 
ample  religious  instruction,  drawn  from  the  pure  source  of  the 
Bible  alone.  It  is  most  true  that  knowledge  is  power :  but  to 
give  godless  unsanctified  knowledge,  is  only  to  increase  the  power 
of  doing  evil  on  the  part  of  the  person  so  trained.  This  is  true 
in  every  rank  of  life  ;  yet  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  there 
are  other  motives  which  keep  evU  in  check,  and  give  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue  where  the  reality  is  wanting ;  but  in  the  lowest 
these  motives  exist  not ;  and  if  there  be  not  true  religion,  there 
is,  there  can  be,  nothing  but  utter  profligacy. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Aberdeen  Industrial  Schools  are 
founded,  ia  to  combine  these  three  objects  in  one  and  the  same 
institution.  And  now  that  the  discovery  of  the  manner  of 
doing  so  has  been  made,  it  appears  so  simple  as  to  be  almost  no 
discovery. 

In  October  1841  a  small  subscription,  under  lOOZ.,  was  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  making  the  experiment.  Booms  suffi- 
ciently extensive,  but  of  the  humblest  description,  were  hired, 
and  a  teacher  engaged.  Notice  was  given  that  such  an  institution 
existed,  and  that  poor  children  who  chose  would  be  admitted  into 
it,  on  application,  up  to  the  number  of  60,  beyond  which  it  did 
not  seem  prudent  to  extend  the  institution  at  first — and  that 
there  they  would  receive  food  and  instruction,  and  be  employed 
in  such  work  as  was  suited  to  their  yeara 

The  attendance  at  the  school  is  whoUy  voluntary ;  but  the 
child  who  is  absent  from  morning  hours  receives  no  breakfest ; 
absent  from»the  forenoon  hours,  receives  no  dinner ;  and  if  abs^it 
from  the  afternoon,  receives  no  supper.  And,  influenced  by  these 
attractions,  the  attendance  on  the  whole  is  excellent — better  than 
at  an  ordinary  daynschooL 
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The  general  arrangement  of  the  day  is  four  hours  of  lessons, 
five  hours  of  work,  and  three  substantial  meala 

The  whole  produce  of  the  work  of  the  children  goes  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  establishment — thus  affecting  several 
important  purposes;  reducing  the  expense  of  the  school,  and 
teaching  the  children  practically  the  value  of  their  industry,  in 
procuring  for  them  food  and  instruction,  and  fostering  in  them, 
from  the  first,  a  sound  principle  of  self-dependence ;  inasmuch  as 
they  know,  from  the  moment  of  their  entering  school,  that  they 
give  (or  pay),  in  return  for  their  food  and  education,  all  the  work 
they  are  capable  of  performing. 

The  institution  does  not  profess  to  clothe  the  children ;  but,  by 
the  kiudness  of  benevolent  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
school,  there  is  generally  a  small  store  of  old  clothes  on  hand,  from 
which  the  most  destitute  are  supplied. 

The  school  was  not  long  in  operation  before  its  results  began 
to  appear.  Those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  it  were  struck 
by  the  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  pupils.  The  regular 
supply  of  wholesome  food  soon  told  on  their  bodily  frames,  and 
the  half-starved  vagrant  children  began  to  assume  the  aspect  of 
healthy  thriving  boys.  The  outward  moral  change  was  not  less 
conspicuous  ;  the  turbulenjb  unruly  urchins  were,  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time,  converted  into  tolerably  quiet,  orderly  school-boys. 
In  accomplishing  this,  much,  of  course,  depended  on  the  teacher, 
and  the  committee  of  management  were  highly  fortunate  in  the 
person  whom  they  selected  for  the  important  office  ;  and  also,  in 
having  the  effective  assistance,  from  first  to  last,  of  the  expe- 
rienced superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuga 

The  good  effects  of  this  school  were  soon  visible  beyond  its  own 
precincts.  The  removal  of  so  many  youthful  beggars  from  the 
streets  of  the  city  could  not  feU  to  attract  notice,  and  the  city 
police  authorities  reported  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  number 
of  juvenile  offenders. 

The  following  is  the  daily  routine  of  the  school : — The  scholars 
assemble  every  morning  at  seven  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter. 
The  school  is  opened  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  praise  and  prayer, 
and  religious  instruction  suited  to  their  years ;  after  which,  there 
is  a  lesson  in  geography,  or  the  more  ordinary  fects  of  natural 
history,  taught  by  means  of  maps  and  prints  distributed  along 
the  walls  of  the  school-room  ;  two  days  in  the  week  they  have  a 
singing  lesson ;  at  nine  they  breakfiwt  on  porridge  and  milk,  and 
have  half-an-hour  of  play  ;  at  ten  they  again  assemble  in  school, 
and  are  employed  at  work  till  two  ;  at  two  o'clock  they  dine 
usually  on  broth,  with  coarse  wheaten  bread,  but  occasionally  on 
potatoes  and  ox-head  soup,  &c.  ITie  diet  is  very  plain,  but 
nutritious  and  abundant,  and  appears  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
pupils  completely.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  them  assembled, 
with  their  youthful  appetites  sharpened  by  four  hours'  work, 
joining,  with  outward  decorum,  in  asking  God's  blessing  on  the 
food  He  has  provided  for  them,  and  most  promptly  availing 
themselves  of  the  signal  given  to  commence  their  dinner. 
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iVom  dinner  till  three,  the  time  is  spent  in  exercise  or  recrea- 
tion ;  from  three  to  four  they  work ;  and  from  four  tiU  seven 
they  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetia  At  seven 
they  have  supper  of  porridge  and  milk,  and,  after  short  religious 
exercises,  they  are  dismissed  to  their  homes  at  eight. 

On  Saturday  they  do  not  return  to  school  after  dinner ;  and 
occasionally,  as  a  reward  of  good  behaviour,  they  accompany  the 
teadier  in  a  walk  to  the  country  or  the  sea-coast. 

On  Sunday  they  assemble  at  half-past  eight  for  devotion; 
breakfast  at  nine ;  attend  worship  in  the  school-room ;  after  which 
they  dine,  and  return  home  so  as,  if  possible,  to  go  with  their 
parents  to  church  in  the  afternoon. 

At  five  they  again  meet,  and  have  Sabbath-school  instruction 
in  Bible  and  Catechism ;  at  seven,  supper ;  and,  after  evening 
worship,  are  dismissed. 

From  this  detail,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  schools  differ  from 
common  day-schools,  and  also  from  hospitals. 

In  day-schools,  neither  food  nor  employment  is  provided; 
teaching  only  is  given,  accompanied  by  a  very  small  amount  of 
occasional  moral  training. 

The  principle  on  whidi  the  industrial  school  proceeds,  of  giving 
employment  along  with  instruction,  especially  as  that  employment 
is  designed  at  the  same  time,  if  possible,  to  teach  a  trade  whidi 
may  be  afterwards  available,  appears  of  the  highest  value.  It  is 
a  practical  discipline,  a  moral  training,  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  over-estimated. . 

The  whole  system  of  the  industrial  schools  is  tixLining ;  and 
those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  a  new  pupil  can  never 
fail  to  remark  it. 

A  similar  practical  training,  as  to  common  honesty,  and  respect 
to  the  property  of  their  neighbours,  is  given  alike  during  meals 
and  during  work  ;  and,  finding  that  their  oivn  is  duly  protected 
and  preserved  for  them,  they  are  encouraged  to  respect  the  rights 
of  others.  At  first,  it  was  not  easy  to  prevent  them  interfering 
both  with  the  food  and  the  working  materials  of  those  nearest  to 
them ;  but  gradually  they  learned  by  experience  that  "  honesty 
is  the  best  policy." 

The  children  of  these  schools  having,  in  general,  no  example  of 
industry  shown  to  them  at  home,  it  is  a  new  thing,  a  new  idea 
to  them ;  and  here  lay  one  great  difficulty  at  the  outset — it 
seemed  impossible  to  get  them  to  persevere  in  their  work.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  teacher  prevailed ;  and  sooner,  perhaps,  than 
could  have  been  expected,  work  became  a  pleasure  rather  than  a 
penance. 

The  feeding  the  children  is  also  a  peculiar  feature  in  these 
schools,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  system,  the  value  gf  which  is 
most  clearly  and  distinctly  appreciated  by  the  scholars,  and, 
perhaps,  by  their  parents.  Industrial  schools  ^or  a  higher  class 
may  be  conducted  with  all  efficiency,  without  food  being  furnished 
to  the  scholars ;  but,  for  the  dass  for  whom  these  schools  are 
intended,  it  is  absolutely  essential     In  no  other  way  can  it  be 
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proved  to  them  that  there  is  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  their 
advantage.  They  want  food  ;  it  is  offered  to  them,  but  on  the 
condition  that  they  take  the  teaching  and  training  along  with  it : 
hence  the  rule,  that  absence  from  the  work  or  lessons  preceding 
each  meal,  unless  for  stifficient  cause,  forfeits  the  succeeding  meaL 

In  the  particulars  now  noticed,  these  schools  differ  from 
ordinary  day-schools.  They  approach  to  the  hospital  system  in 
fumishmg  food,  but  they  dijafer  from  it  in  providing  neither  clothes 
nor  lodging. 

As  to  dothes,  it  certainly  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
whether  parochial  boards  and  unions  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to 
furnish  what  is  needfuL 

On  the  other  point,  that  of  furnishing  lodging,  we  have  no 
doubts.  The  whole  hospital  system  is  radically  bad  ;  it  cannot 
be  improved  ;  it  ought  to  be  abolished 

Family  ties  are  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Creator  Himself  for 
the  good  order  of  society  ;  whatever  tends  to  break  them  up— to 
separate  children  from  their  parents,  brothers  from  brothers  and 
sisters — ^must  be  evil 

The  remarks  of  the  ladies  in  this  fourth  Report  seem  so  im- 
portant and  so  much  to  the  point,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the 
industrial  school,  on  the  homes  and  families  of  the  pupUs,  of  which 
they  have  been  eye-witnesses,  that  it  is  best  to  give  them  in  their 
own  worda  They  speak  of  the  school  as  "  demonstrating  the 
great  moral  fact,  that  the  children  of  the  poor,  and,  it  may  be,  of 
the  careless  and  worthless,  can,  at  a  small  amount  of  labour  and 
expense,  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  all  that  is  good  and 
estimable  and  praiseworthy  ;  and  without  being  altogether  sepa- 
rated from  their  parents,  made  instrumental,  in  carrying  to  their 
homes  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  by  practising  the 
lessons  of  industry  and  cleanliness  and  order,  altering  the  character 
of  these  homes,  and  making  them  the  abodes  of  social  happiness 
and  domestic  comfort ;  proving,  that  the  feature  of  the  industrial 
school,  which  many  deemed  the  most  objectionable,  may,  by  the 
Divine  blessing,  become  the  one  which  most  enhances  its  value. 
For,  without  breaking  the  family  tie,  the  child  is  permitted  during 
the  day  to  receive  a  soimd  practical  religious  education,  allowing 
the  parents  to  pursue  without  interruption,  and  without  anxiety, 
their  respective  avocations,  and  to  carry  home  at  night,  for  the 
solace  and  improvement  of  the  family  circle,  the  influence  of  the 
school  training,  and  thus  strengthening  and  confirming  the  natural 
affections,  without  exciting  any  feelings  of  dependence  or  degra- 
dation ;  because,  although  the  child  is  fed  and  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  school,  she  gives  in  return  for  these  benefits  all  the 
labour  of  which  she  is  capable." 

In  the  last  Report  of  Sheriff  Watson's  school,  presented 
December  1851,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  now  attending  is 
seventy-one,  of  whom  fifty-eight  are  under  eleven  years  of  age ; 
and  that  the  total  expense  per  head  is  2i.  8«.  Qd.  per  annum — a 
sum  almost  incredibly  small ;  and  yet,  whether  the  intellectual 
and  religious,  or  the  physical  and  corporeal  improvement  of  the 
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pupils  be  considered,  it  is  most  zoanifest  to  every  visitor  that  the 
school  is  fully  and  fairly  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  it 
was  established 

In  the  last  Report  of  the  Female  Industrial  School  of  Aberdeen 
for  1851,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  names  on  the  roll  was 
seventy-seven,  of  whom  fifty-two  are  imder  eleven  years  of  age — 
that  no  fewer  than  eighteen  girls  had  gone  from  the  school  into 
domestic  service,  and  that  they  cannot  be  trained  up  fiist  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  The  average  total  expense  is  81.  Ss.  for 
eacL 

After  the  Boys'  and  the  Girls'  School  had  been  for  some  time 
established,  it  became  evident  that  they  were  not  adequate  to 
accomplish  all  that  was  requisite  for  the  outcast  population  of 
Aberdeen.  Much  as  they  had  done,  there  was  stiU  a  portion  of 
the  population  which  they  had  not  reached,  or  which  was  not 
disposed  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  they  provided. 

Another  institution,  in  some  respects  of  a  lower  grade,  was 
required ;  and  the  same  untiring  activity  which  had  devised  and 
carried  out  the  original  industrial  schools,  had  now  the  honour  of 
projecting  the  necessary  addition  to  them. 

The  parties  for  whom  the  new  institution  was  required  were 
children  who  either  lived  by  petty  depredations  on  the  public,  or 
those  who,  though  not  committing  any  positive  crime,  supported 
themselves  as  beggars,  and  thus  prepared  themselves  for  a  life  of 
misery  and  crime. 

The  Local  Police  Act  for  the  city  of  Aberdeen  gives  power  to 
put  an  end  to  begging  in  the  streets — a  most  desirable  object ; 
but,  like  many  other  summary  reforms,  rendered  in  part  nugatory, 
by  doing  only  half  the  work.  It  provides  for  putting  an  end  to 
begging,  but  it  neglects  to  devise  any  mode  of  caring  for  the 
beggar,  and  putting  him  in  the  way  of  maintaining  himself;  it 
treats  him  simply  as  a  great  nuisance  to  the  public,  to  be  forth- 
with put  down,  but,  providing  no  proper  remedy — none  at  all 
but  punishment — it  greatly  fiiils  in  its  object. 

It  proved,  however,  a  most  valuable  enactment  when  private 
exertion  stepped  forward  to  supply  that  which  was  defective  in 
the  law. 

The  object  proposed  by  this  new  school  was  to  put  an  end  to 
juvenile  mendicity,  by  at  once  laying  hold  of  the  whole  of  the 
offenders,  imder  authority  of  the  Police  Act,  and  providing  them 
with  food  and  instruction.  When  the  plan  was  fully  explained 
to  the  police  authorities,  they  most  judiciously  agreed  to  pay 
from  the  funds  the  expense  of  the  teachers  for  a  time,  until  the 
experiment  should  be  fairly  tried.  The  managers  of  the  Soup- 
kitchen  gave  the  use  of  their  buildings  gratis ;  and  *the  great 
moral  experiment  was  commenced  with  only  4sl,  sterling  of  money 
collected. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  police,  on  the  19th  May  1845, 
to  convey  every  child  found  b^ging  to  the  Soup-kitchen  ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  seventy-five  were  collected,  of  whom 
four  only  could  read.     The  scene  which  ensued  is  indescribable. 
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Confrision  and  uproar,  quarrelling  and  fighting,  language  of  the 
most  hateful  description,  and  the  most  determined  rebellion 
against  everything  like  order  and  regularity,  gave  the  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  undertaking  of  taming  them  the  hardest  day^s 
work  they  had  ever  encountered  in  their  lives.  Still,  they  so  fer 
prevailed  that,  before  night,  their  authority  was  comparatively 
established.  On  their  dismissal  they  were  invited  to  return  next 
day,  informed  that  they  could  do  so  or  not  as  thqr  pleased,  and 
that,  if  they  did,  they  should  be  fed  and  instructed,  but  that, 
whether  they  came  or  not,  begging  would  not  be  tolerated. 
Next  day,  the  greater  part  returned !  The  managers  felt  that 
they  had  triumphed,  and  that  a  great  field  of  moral  usefulness 
was  now  secured  to  them. 

The  children  brought  to  this  school  were  figir  below  those  who 
attended  the  other  two  institutions,  low  as  they  appeared  to  be, 
when  the  schools  were  first  opened ;  and  the  scene  of  filth,  disease, 
and  misery,  exhibited,  even  in  the  school  itself,  was  such  as  would 
speedily  have  driven  fi*om  the  work  all  merely  sentimental  philan- 
thropists. Those  who  undertake  this  work  must  have  strong 
sound  principle  to  influence  them,  else  they  will  soon  turn  from 
it  in  disgust. 

The  school  went  on  prosperously,  it  soon  excited  public  interest, 
funds  flowed  in,  and,  what  was  most  gratifying,  the  working 
classes  took  a  lively  interest  in  it ;  and,  while  the  wealthier  in- 
habitants of  Aberdeen  contributed  during  the  year  about  150^. 
for  its  support,  the  working  men  collected,  and  handed  over  to 
the  committee,  no  less  than  2501. 

Results  of  Industrial  Feeding  Schools. 

The  efficiency  of  Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  as  a  means  of 
reclaiming  our  young  outcasts,  must  be  tested  by  the  results  they 
have  produced.  If  a  diminution  of  juvenile  vagrancy  and  crime 
in  Aberdeen  have  taken  place  contemporaneously  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Industrial  Schools,  and  if  it  have  varied  in 
proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  then  the  proof  seems 
to  be  conclusive. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  first  school,  it  was  ascertained,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  that  "  there  were  in  Aberdeen  280  children 
under  14  who  maintained  themselves  professedly  by  begging,  but 
partly  by  theft,  of  whom  71  were  committed  to  prison,  during 
the  previous  twelve  months,  for  crimes  of  one  kind  or  other." 

Since  the  schools  have  been  in  full  operation,  this  class  of  children 
has  almost  entirely  disappea/red  from  the  streets  of  the  city — a 
juvenile  mendicant  is  almost  unknown. 

When  a  b^gar  child  now  appears,  his  career  is  speedily  cut 
short.  He  is  conveyed  to  the  Child's  Asylum,  and  from  thence 
to  the  school  most  suited  to  his  years  and  circumstances — he  is 
put  into  the  right  path,  and  the  public  is  relieved  from  his  annoying 
importimities  and  petty  depredations. 

The  results  from  the  Juvenile  Industrial  School  are  peculiarly 
satisfitctory,  for  its  operations  are  most  strictly  confined  to  the^ 
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veriest  outcasts  of  the  popuIatioiL  The  ^8^  year  that  sdbool  wb» 
opened  there  were  many  removals  and  desertions,  and  of  the 
deserters  six  are  known  to  have  been  committed  to  prison  ;  but 
since  the  full  organisation  of  the  school,  not  one  child  who  has 
been  in  attendance  there  is  known  to  have  been  in  prison  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  police ;  that  is  for  a  period  of  five  years,  from 
85  to  105  children  have  been  in  constant  attendance  at  this 
school,  and  from  them  not  one  recruit  has  gone  to  join  the  ranks 
of  criminals,  although  they  are  the  very  children  who  formerly 
fiimished  the  annual  unfailing  supply.  About  seventy  of  the 
children  have  been  placed  in  permanent  situations,  and  are  now 
self-sustaining,  and  reported  to  be  "  doing  weU."  At  this  moment, 
115  are  on  the  roll  (of  whom  95  are  under  10  years  of  age),  and 
all  of  them  are  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  a  life  of  honest 
industry. 

To  some  minds  the  most  convincing  proo&  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Industrial  Schools  are  to  be  drawn  from  their  effects  on  crime, 
as  shown  by  the  prison  retuma 

In  1841,  the  number  committed  to  Aberdeen  prison,  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  61  ;  in  1851,  it  was  reduc^  to  5. 

The  results  in  a  financial  point  of  view  are  equally  satisfa/ctory. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  a  large  body  of  juvenile  offenders 
amongst  us.  We  may  deal  with  them  in  different  ways,  and  at 
different  rates  of  expenditure,  and  with  very  different  results. 

Contrast  the  expenditure  incurred  in  punishing  a  delinquent  in 
prison,  with  that  of  training  him  at  one  of  the  Aberdeen  Indus* 
trial  Feeding  Schools. 

In  the  one,  he  costs  about  201.  a  year  of  direct  outlay,  besides 
the  200L  a  year  at  which  we  have  calculated  his  earnings  when 
not  in  prison,  and  in  too  many  cases,  is  left,  at  the  close  of  his 
treatment  in  prison,  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  at  its  commence- 
ment. 

In  the  other,  for  an  expenditure  of  three  or  at  most  four  poimds 
a  year,  he  is  fed,  and  taught,  and  trained  to  industrious  habits, 
and  fairly  put  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  and 
becoming  a  valuable  member  of  society. 

Ought  the  public  to  hesitate  which  of  the  two  plans  to  pursue  ? 

It  is  needless  to  analyse  the  reports  of  the  other  industrial 
schools  in  Scotland,  such  as  those  at  Perth,  Stirling,  Greenock, 
Dumfries,  and  Stranraer :  they  are  all  doing  good  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  energy  with  which  they  are  conducted. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  has  stated  the  nmnber  of  neglected  juveniles 
in  London  at  30,000  ;  others  have  calculated  them  at  double  that 
nimiber ;  the  larger  number  is  probably  the  more  correct.  Here 
was  a  field  of  enterprise,  whose  extent  and  deep  depravity  might 
well  have  daunted  the  hearts  of  men  of  less  Christian  principle 
than  Lord  Shafi^esbury  and  his  fellow-labourer&  They  grappled 
vigorously  with  their  work,  and  they  have  been  greatly  blessed 
and  prospered  in  it. 

The  &st  dawn  of  the  London  Ragged  School  seems  to  have 
appeared  on  a  Sabbath  evening  in  April  1838,  when  a  ragged 
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adiool  was  opened  in  a  room  almost  under  the  shade  of  West* 
minster  Abhey.  The  school  was  of  the  humblest  description ; 
the  pupils  as  unpromising  and  as  ragged  as  even  London  could 
afford ;  and  yet  the  labours  of  the  devoted  Christian  teachers, 
during  a  few  hours  on  the  Lord's  da;^,  unaccompanied  by  any 
care  or  teaching  during  the  rest  of  the  week,  soon  produced  very 
precious  firuit* 

The  room  was  found  too  small  for  the  numbers  who  attended, 
and  an  old  stable  was  procured,  and  fitted  up  for  their  accom- 
modation, and  gradually  tibe  Sabbath-school  became  a  day-school ; 
and  in  ten  years  upwards  of  2,000  children  have  been  educated 
in  it-t 

This  however  was  only  a  teaching  school  At  no  great  distance 
:firom  it,  another  and  fjauc  more  important  establishment  afterwards 
arose — the  Old  Pye  Street  Ragged  and  Industrial  School — the 
model  after  whidi  most  of  the  London  schools  have  been  organ- 
ised ;  a  model  in  every  way  worthy  of  being  copied. 

The  house  was  originally  a  thieves'  public-house,  of  the  worst 
and  most  infiimous  description ;  it  remains  as  it  was  in  every 
respect,  save  its  filth  and  its  sin ;  these  have  been  swept  away, 
and  in  their  room  we  find  cleanliness,  order,  industry,  Christian 
teaching,  industrial  training,  and  ample  nutritious  food.  The 
contrast  is  perfect — ^the  old  den  of  every  abomination  converted 
into  a  Christian  seminary — the  rooms  fornix ly  occupied  by  the 
idle  and  the  profligate,  now  filled  by  quiet  industrious  boys  and 
girls,  busily  engaged  in  work  and  lessons.  Future  historians  of 
London  may  yet  have  to  point  to  this  humble  spot  as  deserving 
to  be  had  in  enduring  remembrance,  as  that  where  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  stop  the  increase  of  the  n^lected 
and  dangerous  classes  of  the  metropolis 

The  number  of  schools  now  in  operation  in  London  in  connexion 
with  the  Eagged  School  Union  is  102,  of  which  only  a  small 
portion  are  industrial  feeding  schools  ;  they  are  attended  by  about 
15,000  children ;  they  have  about  160  paid,  and  1,300  impaid 
teachers — a  noble  baixd,  but  wholly  inadequate,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, to  the  work  they  have  to  accompUsh. 

These  results  of  the  industrial  feeding  school  efystem  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  go  to  corroborate  the  experience  acquired 
in  Aberdeen.  They  demonstrate  the  economy  of  the  plan  in 
every  place  where  they  have  been  established,  and  they  show  its 
effects  in  reducing  crime  wherever  the  necessary  criminid  statistics 
have  been  prepared. 

The  general  results  everywhere  encourage  the  hope  that  a  new 
era  is  now  commenced  for  our  juvenile  outcasts ;  and  that  for  the 
ftiture,  instead  of  treating  them  so  as  only  to  harden  them  in 
crime,  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  wise  and  affectionate  parent 
treats  his  rebellious  unpromising  child.  He  does  not  suddenly 
cast  him  off  from  his  care  and  tenderness  because  he  haa  once  and 

•  Ragged  School  Union  Magaxine,  pp.  11,  18. 
t  Westminster,  Past  and  Present,  pp.  15,  17. 
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again  offended  against  him ;  on  the  contraiy,  he  employs  every 
means  which  affection  and  prudence  can  suggest  to  win  him  from 
his  evil  propensities,  and  place  him  in  the  right  patL 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner  ought  the  State  to  treat  those  of 
its  juvenile  members  who  have  bardy  entered,  or  are  only  likely 
to  enter,  on  a  life  of  crima  Interest  and  duty  alike  demand  it. 
The  right  of  the  public  to  punish  crime,  whether  juvenile  or 
adult,  is  undeniable  ;  but  the  duty  of  the  public  to  prevent  it  is 
imperative,  whether  the  public  has  in  view  its  own  interests,  or- 
those  of  the  juveniles  growing  up  to  crime  and  misery  throughout 
the  land. 

The  wants  of  destitute  diildren  are  very  obvious :  they  have  no 
food — no  instruction  in  religion  or  the  common  elements  of 
knowledge — no  training  up  in  habits  of  industry — ^no  careful 
watching  over  and  directing  of  every  feeling  and  propensity — 
nothing  of  what  really  is  educcUiim, 

The  Industrial  Feeding  School  provides  precisely  what  they 
want,  and  does  not  give  what  is  hurtful 

It  furnishes  food — ^rdigious  and  other  needful  instruction — 
trains  up  in  habits  of  honest  industry,  and  watches  over  the  every 
feeling  and  propensity — it  takes  charge  of  them  every  day  of  the 
week,  and  all  day  long,  but  it  does  not  pamper  them,  it  does  not 
place  them  in  a  sphere  of  life  different  from  that  which  they  have 
to  occupy — and,  above  all,  it  does  not  break  down  those  family 
ties  which  the  Creator  has  established,  and  which  cannot  be 
broken  or  despised  with  impunity. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  organising  a  school  is  to  procure 
a  suitable  set  of  rooms,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
population  to  be  benefited  by  the  school  They  cannot  be  too 
plain  and  impretending.  The  nearer  they  approach  in  style  to 
the  homes  of  the  scholars,  the  better  ;  and  this  is  compatible  with 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  It 
is  right  that  there  should  be  a  marked  difference  betwixt  them- 
and  the  lowest  self-sustaining  schools — that  in  non-essentials  they 
should  be  visibly  of  a  lower  grade.  The  Old  Pye  Street  school,; 
in  Westminster,  and  the  school  in  Bread  Street,  Bristol,  are  in' 
this  respect  perfect  models  of  what  industrial  school  buildings 
ought  to  be,  and  therefore  it  is  always  desirable,  at  first  at  least, 
to  hire  rather  than  to  build — the  school  cannot  be  too  like  their 
home  in  everything  but  its  filth  and  its  sin,  its  hunger  and 
disorder. 

The  number  of  pupils  admitted  into  one  school  ought  never  to 
exceed  100.  Even  70  to  80  will  be  found  better  than  100. 
Whenever  the  number  at  any  school  amounts  to  about  100,  it  is 
time  to  be  looking  out  for  another  school,  and  another  set  of 
teadiers. 

The  food  provided  should  be  nutritious — but  of  the  plainest 
description,  nicely  prepared,  and  served  up  with  neatness  and 
cleanliness.  That  it  be  nutritious,  is  needful  for  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  children ;  its  plainness  is  desirable  for  economy, 
and,  yet  more,  in  order  that  it  may  be  such  as  the  children  may 
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most  eafflly  earn  for  themselves  by  their  own  exertions  after 
leaving  school  That  it  be  served  with  neatness  and  the  strictest 
cleanliness  is  indispensable,  for  it  practically  teaches  a  most  im- 
portant lesson — the  child,  accustomed  for  years  to  have  his  food 
at  school  served  up  in  a  slovenly  fashion,  will  not  readily  establish 
habits  of  neatness  in  his  own  home.  It  must  be  kept  steadily  in 
view,  that  whatever  the  child  sees  daily  practised  at  school  ought 
to  be  such  as  is  proper  to  become  the  ordinary  rule  of  his  personal 
conduct  in  after  life. 

Regularity  of  hours  is  little  less  important.  Everything  in  the 
school,  food,  lessons,  work,  should  be  at  fixed  hours,  and  punctu- 
ality strictly  observed.  The  value  of  time  is  little  known  to  om* 
neglected  juveniles ;  accustomed  to  loiter  and  lounge  about  the 
whole  day  long,  they  take  little  notice  of  its  passing  hours,  and 
have  no  idea  of  how  much  may  be  done  in  the  course  of  a  well- 
arranged  day — ^but  on  the  practical  knowledge  of  this  the  prospect 
of  their  success  in  after  life  very  greatly  dependa 

The  rule  observed  in  the  Aberdeen  schools,  of  making  attendance 
at  work  or  lessons  precede  each  meal,  and  be  the  condition  on 
which  alone  the  food  is  obtained,  ought  in  no  case  to  be  departed 
from — the  reasons  are  obvious. 

The  selection  of  the  teachers  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance. 
High  scholastic  acquirements  are  obviously  imnecessary ;  but 
common  sense,  good  temper,  and  great  patience,  combined  with 
sound  Christian  principle,  are  all  indispensable,  and,  in  truth,  it 
is  often  easier  to  find  a  ready-made  unobjectionable  teacher  for  a 
classical  academy  than  for  an  Industrial  School 

As  to  the  management  of  the  unruly  urchins,  the  whole  secret 
lies  in  the  application  of  personal  kindness  to  each  individual 
pupil.  There  are  many  laws  and  principles  which  guide  and 
govern  human  nature,  but  of  them  aU,  the  law  of  kindness,  or  of 
love,  is  the  most  universal  and  the  most  efficient — none  so  debased 
as  to  be  insensible  to  its  operation. 

The  first  step,  then,  is  to  make  the  children  feel  that  the  school 
is  intended  solely  for  their  good.  The  food  supplied  will  probably 
be  the  first  thing  to  impress  the  notion  upon  them ;  and,  once 
called  into  existence,  the  whole  management  must  be  such  as  is 
calculated  to  confirm  it. 

The  whole  teaching  of  the  school  must  be  based  upon  the  Word 
of  God.  The  children  must  learn  from  the  first,  that  it  is  given 
to  man  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  they  must  see 
its  principles  carried  out  in  every  department  and  every  detail 
of  the  school  With  regard  to  the  industrial  employments 
to  be  established  in  any  school,  they  must  vary  in  different 
localities.  Thus,  net-making,  which  is  the  most  profitable  employ- 
ment in  the  Aberdeen  schools,  would  be  of  no  value  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea  or  a  large  river — there  would  be  no  demand  for  the 
produce. 

Tailoring  and  shoemaking  are  everywhere  needed  ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  them,  even  to  a  small  extent,  is  of  great  value  to 
the  boy  who  has  to  struggle  hard  for  his  subsistence,  even  though 
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they  should  not  be  followed  as  his  trade  in  aft^  life — ^it  will  be 
a  great  help  to  him  if  he  is  able  to  keep  his  own  clothes  and 
shoes  in  repair,  until  he  attain  the  ability  of  employing  and 
paying  tradesmen  for  himself. 

The  amount  of  money  received  at  the  Boys'  School  of  Industry 
averages  about  12.  158.  per  head,  being  a  la^e  proportion  of  their 
annual  cost. 

At  the  Juvenile  School,  where  by  far  the  greater  part  are 
under  ten  years  of  age,  the  produce  of  the  work  is  almost  nominal 
— about  28.  6(2.  per  head,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Girls' 
Schools.  Employment  for  them  is  easily  provided ;  but  it  cannot 
be  made  lucrative. 

The  great  object  of  the  industrial  part  of  the  system,  is  not  the 
value  of  the  work  done,  but  the  implanting  and  cherishing  habits 
of  patient,  persevering  industry ;  but  if  work  that  is  profitable, 
or  work  that  is  to*  be  pursued  in  after  life,  can  be  given,  so  much 
the  better. 

Childhood  is  not  the  time  for  self-sustaining  exertions,  and  to 
endeavour  to  make  it  such,  is  to  act  against  (Jod's  arrangement 
of  human  nature  and  His  structure  of  the  human  frame — it  is  the 
time  for  preparation,  not  for  action — ^the  time  of  sowing,  not  of 
reaping. 

The  question  naturally  occurs.  What  ought  the  Government  to 
do  ?  and  the  reply,  founded  on  the  many  important  statements 
laid  before  the  Birmingham  conference,  ought  to  be — Make  one 
or  two  slight  alterations  on  the  present  Criminal  Law,  give  the 
same  assistance  to  Feeding  Industrial  Schools  as  to  ordinary 
schools,  deriving  aid  from  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  establish  the  most  vigilant 
system  of  inspection,  to  ascertain  the  practical  working  of  the 
schools,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  active,  zealous,  local  exertion. 

As  to  the  alterations  of  the  law  which  are  needed,  one  is,  to 
enable  magistrates  to  suspend  sentences  for  all  trivial  offences, 
and  empower  them  to  gend  juveniles  to  school  instead  of  to 
prison. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  coercive  attendance  at 
school,  and  there  are  grave  objections  to  it  as  a  general  system ; 
but  the  experience  of  Aberdeen  proves,  that  no  coercion  is  re- 
qiiired  when  there  are  the  attractions  of  a  good  breakfiast  and 
dinner  and  supper,  together  with  kind  treatment  all  day  long, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  influence  will 
not  have  the  same  effect  in  every  other  place. 

The  changes  we  ask  on  our  law  are  not  great,  and  they  are  aU 
on  the  side  of  mercy. 

The  pecuniary  assistance  desired  from  Government  is  simply 
that  wluch  is  given  to  other  schools  through  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  an  assistance  hitherto  withheld,  it  is  believed,  on 
two  grounds — ^that  the  buildings  were  not  sufficiently  good,  or 
that  the  food  supplied  made  them  something  altogether  different 
fit)m  a  school,  and  gave  them  the  character  of  a  poor-housa  The 
suitableness  of  the  schools  for  the  pupils,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
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fiity  of  pving  them  food,  are,  it  is  hoped,  now  sufficiently  esta- 
blished to  procore  an  alta:ution  of  the  rules  hitherto  observed. 

The  inspection  of  the  schools  by  Government  officials  is  needftd 
alike  for  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  and  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public  ;  the  inspection  ought  to  be  most  strict,  and  the  results 
carefully  scrutinised  and  published. 

Beyond  the  aid  of  Privy  Council  grants,  and  the  appointment 
of  inspectors,  Government  ought  to  do  nothing — all  the  rest  of  the 
work  ought  to  be  left  to  local  energy. 


The  following  Extract  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
OF  the  Aberdeen  Industrial  School  Association  for 
THE  Management  of  Sheriff  Watson's  School. 

Your  Committee  have  much  satisfaction  in  presenting  this 
report.  The  ten  years'  test  to  which  the  industrial  schools  have 
been  subjected,  seems  to  have  given  them  a  character  and  position 
which  promise  them  permanent  prosperity  and  usefulness.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  juvenile  vagrancy  and  delinquency, 
which  vexed  and  perplexed  the  inhabitants,  prior  to  their  esta- 
blishment, have  been  vastly  diminished.  The  most  careless 
observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
regard  to  juvenile  mendicancy ;  and  the  following  observations 
by  the  governor  of  the  prisons,  upon  a  tabular  state  of  the  ages 
of  criminals  in  his  last  year's  report,  are  conclusive  on  the  subject 
of  juvenile  delinquency.     He  says — 

"  Much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written,  about  the 
value  and  importance  of  industrial  schools  ;  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  above  table  proclaims  more  convincingly  than  the  most 
eloquent  speech  or  essay,  that  these  noble  institutions  are  doing 
their  work,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  eifectually.  Here  we  find  that 
only  8  juveniles,  not  exceeding  12  years  of  age,  were  committed 
to  prison  during  last  year  (5  of  them  at  Aberdeen,  2  at  Peterhead, 
and  1  at  Himtly)  ;  whilst  in  1841,  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  industrial  schools,  there  were  no  less  than  61  such  children 
sent  to  prison  !  Surely  the  most  sceptical  will  admit  that  there 
must  have  been  some  great  cause  in  operation  to  produce  such  a 
change.  And  what  other  cause  can  be  pointed  to,  but  the  moral 
and  religious  training  to  which  so  many  children  of  worthless 
parents  are  subjected  in  these  schools  ?  Let  all,  then,  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  community  at  heart,  co-operate  in  nourishing 
and  extending  these  institutions;  for  they  may  confidently 
anticipate  that  the  greater  the  numbers  that  are  brought  within 
their  healthfiil  influence,  the  more  certainly  will  juvenile  delin- 
quency be  diminished." 

The  effect  of  industrial  feeding  schools  for  the  destitute,  in 
diminishing  the  great  social  evils  arising  fi:om  juvenile  mendi- 
cancy, does  not  now  appear  to  admit  of  any  question,  and  the 
experience  of  Aberdeen  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
demonstrated  the  &ct,  but  wherever  these  schools  have  been 
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eefaiblisbed  the  same  unvarying  testimony  is  afforded ;  and  it  may 
well  be  said,  that  to  establish  an  industrial  school  is  to  ring  Hie 
knell  to  juvenile  mendicancy  within  the  district  over  which  its 
influence  extends. 

It  will  probably  be  recollected  that,  in  May  1845,  orders  were 
given  to  the  police  to  apprehend  all  children  found  begging  on 
tiie  streets,  and  convey  them  to  the  soup  kitchen  school,  and  that^ 
in  the  course  of  one  afternoon,  no  fewer  than  75  were  apprehended 
— thus  giving  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement  to  juvenile 
mendicancy,  which,  happily,  has  never  been  able  to  raise  its  head 
since,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  been  altogeth^:' 
sappressed     * 

The  police  continued  to  deal  in  this  summary  manner  with 
mendicant  children  till  December  1846,  when  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  interpose  a  check  between  them  and  the  school,  to 
prevent  what  was  very  likely  to  happen — a  resort  to  street 
begging,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the  school 
Hence  the  establishment  of  ihe  Child's  Asylum  Committee. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  the  police  brought  in 
95  children — 56  boys  and  39  girls  ;  during  the  second  year  they 
brought  in  46  children — 30  boys  and  16  girls  ;  during  the  third 
year  they  brought  in  28  children — 22  boys  and  6  girls  ;  in  all, 
dming  these  three  years,  169  cliildren — 108  boys  and  61  girls. 

Before  this  time  it  had  become  evident  that  juvenile  vagrancy 
had  been  so  much  diminished  that  the  industrial  schools  could  not 
be  maintained  by  the  ingatherings  of  the  police,  and  the  com- 
mittee resolved  to  receive  applications  from  destitute  parents  on 
behalf  of  their  children ;  and  during  the  first  year  of  its  thus 
acting,  applications  were  made  in  behalf  of  149  children — 92  boys 
and  57  girls ;  during  the  second  year  applications  were  made  in 
behalf  of  135  children — 103  boys  and  32  girls  ;  during  the  third 
year  there  were  applications  in  behalf  of  112  children — 82  boys 
and  30  girls ;  and  during  the  last  year  there  were  applications  on 
behalf  of  109  children — ^88  boys  and  21  girls,  of  whom 
54  boys  were  sent  to  the  boys'  school 
42  boys  and  girls  sent  to  the  juvenile  school. 

2  were  referred  to  the  Inspectors  of  the  poor. 
10  refused,  as  improper. 


The  following  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Kingsmill's  Work 
"Chapteks  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners." 

About  30,000  individuals,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  prison 
population,  in  a  year  return  to  prison  again.  The  absolute  aggre- 
gate of  these  numbers  is  fearful,  and  shows  the  importance  of  the 
subject  The  proportion  is  encouraging  as  demonstrative  of  a  fact 
too  little  believed  in  the  willingness  of  the  great  majority  of  crimi- 
nals to  be  reformed. 

90,000  criminals  in  a  year,  whether  deterred  by  the  punish- 
ment and  dread  of  the  law,  or  really  reformed,  or  influenced  by 
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mixed  motives,  do,  by  their  own  efforts,  against  extraordinarily- 
great  disadvantage,  or  at  best  assisted  only  by  their  own  class  in 
fife,  the  poor  (most  ready  in  this  work  of  charity),  or  their  imme- 
diate Mends,  do  actually  return  to  a  better  course  of  life  after 
legal  punishment  Paley  states  it  to  be  the  principal  difficulty  in 
tins  subject,  "  how  to  dispose  of  criminals  after  their  enlargement. 
By  a  rule  of  life,  which  is,  perhaps,  too  invariably  and  inddscrimi- 
nately  adhered  to,"  he  remarks,  "no  one  wiU  receive  a  man  or 
woman  out  of  gaol  into  any  service  or  employment  whatever.  This 
is  the  common  misfortune  of  public  punishments,  that  they  pre- 
clude the  offender  ifrom  all  honest  means  of  ftiture  support ;"  and 
suggests  that  "imtil  this  inconvenience  be  remedied,  small  offences 
had  better  perhaps  go  unpimished.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  law 
should  exempt  them  from  pimishment,  but  that  private  persons 
should  be  tender  in  prosecuting  them.'' 

Facts,  however,  show  that  the  state  or  society  have  only  to  con- 
sider how  to  prevent  relapse  into  crime  of  25  per  cent  of  discharged 
prisoners.  How  far  present  improvements  in  the  penal  regulations 
of  the  country  may  effect  a  diminution  of  this  number  remains  to 
be  proved.  Should  they  reduce  it  by  one  third,  or  10,000  in  di- 
viduak,  it  will  yet  be  a  glorious  result,  and  worth  more  than  all 
the  trouble  and  expense  lavished,  as  some  would  say,  upon  this 
object.  Should  no  such  result  be  apparent,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cluded that  those  improvements  have  foiled  in  their  grand  purpose ; 
for  the  fact  that,  by  those  means,  as  well  as  by  the  more  general 
effects  of  benevolence  and  Christianity  on  society,  we  are  only 
meeting  difficulties  which  are  continually,  from  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  other  causes,  springing  into  existence,  in  the  way  even 
of  undoubtedly  honest  and  virtuous  poverty.  That  more  liberated 
prisoners  are  willing  to  adopt  an  honest  course  of  life  than  is 
generally  thought,  I  am  fully  persuaded. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experience,  even  as  respects  convicte 
on  the  very  largest  scale,  not  only  that  the  reformat  ion  of 
offenders,  when  transported  to  a  colony  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
world  takes  place,  if  they  are  preserved  in  a  due  proportion 
of  nimierical  inferiority  to  the  imtainted  population,  but  that 
when  so  regulated,  they  constitute  the  greatest  possible  addition 
to  the  strength,  progress,  and  riches  of  a  colony.  From  official 
papers  laid  before  Parliament,  before  the  unhappy  crowding  of 
convicts  in  New  South  Wales  began  and  the  gang  system  was 
introduced,  it  appears  that  between  the  years  1800  and  1817, 
that  is  in  17  years,  out  of  17,000  convicts  transported  to  New 
South  Wales,  no  leas  than  6,000  had,  at  the  close  of  the  period, 
obtained  their  freedom  for  their  good  conduct,  and  had  earned 
a/mong  them,  by  their  free  labour,  propeHy  to  the  amount  of 
1,600,000^ 

Is  it  Christian,  is  it  wise,  then,  in  society  not  to  lend  a  helping 
hand,  in  some  way,  to  those  who  are  willing  to  be  reformed  ? 
Admirable  are  the  following  sentiments  on  this  point : — 

"  Respecting  the  reception  of  the  liberated  prisoner  again  into 
society,"  writes  the  ELing  of  Sweden,  "a  feeling  of  morality. 
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d^enerated  to  implacability,  ought  not  to  repulse  his  contrition 
or  suppress  his  good  intentions,  but  his  return  to  evil  must  be 
prevented  by  his  being  enabled  to  obtain  honest  employment. 
There  is  an  extensive  field  for  commercial  and  private  exertion. 
After  the  law  has  executed  the  punishment,  and  the  State  has 
taken  care  of  the  inward  improvement,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  citizen  to  offer  a  helping  hand  to  the  individual  restored  to 
freedom.  Both  charity  and  prudence  urge  this ;  for  it  is  the 
noblest  and  safest  means  of  preventing  new  crimes.'' 

Now  that  society  can  reaUy  do  a  great  deal  in  preventing 
relapse  into  crime,  and  that  it  is  the  interest,  if  not  the  duty  of  the 
State,  to  assist  such  efforts  within  reasonable  limits,  is  not  a 
mere  question,  but  a  matter  of  actual  observation  whenever  the 
experiment  has  been  tried. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  much  Christianity,  even  in  its 
more  general  characteristics  of  morality  and  benevolence,  but  in 
the  hands  of  earnest,  large-minded,  and  good  men,  has  accom- 
plished in  France  for  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  the 
class  referred  to  in  the  case  of  juvenile  criminals. 

"  The  institution  of  Mettray,"  says  Mr.  Turner  of  the  Philan- 
thropic, "  is  governed  by  directors,  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Soci^t^  Patemelle.  The  directors  were 
formerly  two  in  nmnber,  viz.  M.  Demetz  and  the  Vicomte  de 
Bretegnferes  ;  to  these  gentlemen,  however,  a  third,  the  Vicomte 
de  Villiers,  nephew  of  M.  de  Bretignferes,  has  been  lately  added." 

The  moral  results  of  Mettray  will  be  best  shown  by  the 
following  statement: — "Since  its  first  establishment  in  1839, 
there  have  been  received  521.  The  number  of  present  inmates 
is  348,  leaving  a  remainder  of  173  to  be  accounted  for.  Of  these 
173,  17  have  died,  12  have  been  sent  back  to  their  prisons  for 
misconduct,  and  144  have  been  placed  out  in  various  situations  in 
the  world.  Of  the  144  thus  placed  out,  7  have  relapsed  into 
crime,  9  are  of  doubtful  character,  and  128  are  conducting  them- 
selves to  the  fuU  satisfiw^on  of  the  directors,  and  of  the  *  patrons ' 
under  whose  superintendence  they  have  been  placed.  These 
figures,  as  the  directors  truly  say,  speak  for  themselves." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  multiplication 
and  success  of  these  establishments  would  be  that  which  endan- 
gers the  spread  and  efficiency  of  Mettray  itself  The  improbability 
of  finding  many  such  able  agents  to  carry  out  their  admirable 
designs  as  are  now  assembled  at  Mettray. 

It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  refor- 
mation of  young  offenders,  that  associations  now  exist  in  several 
counties  for  affording  to  yoimg  and  destitute  criminals  the  oppor- 
tunity and  means  of  reformation.  Individuals  aided  from  these 
sources  were  mostly  sent  to  the  Philanthropic  or  the  Refuge  for 
the  Destitute.  The  magistrates  and  gentry  of  Warwickshire  have 
for  many  years  maintained  a  small  reformatory  asylum  at 
Stretton-upon-Dunsmoor,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  great 
utility,  yet  it  has  been  suffered  to  languish  of  late  years  for 
want  of  adequate  support  It  is  hoped  this  will  now  be  extended 
-I-  o 
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to  it^  when  measnreB  for  nipping  crime  in  the  bnd  are  becoming 
better  appreciated. 

The  Philanthropic  Society  of  London,  removed  fix>m  its 
metropolitan  locality,  now  carries  out  its  object  on  a  laroer  and 
more  improved  system  than  their  limited  bounds  in  St  Geoi^'s 
Fields  and  their  funds  allowed.  His  Royal  Highness  Prmce 
Albert,  in  1849,  laid  the  first  stone  of  their  £urmH9chool  for 
criminal  and  vagrant  boys  at  Bed  Hill,  Beigate,  Surr^.  The 
new  school  consists  of  8  houses,  each  calculated  to  accommodate 
about  60  boys,  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  commodious  and  hand- 
some chapel ;  thus  canying  out  the  system  of  domestic  manage- 
ment and  association,  which  the  society  are  desirous  of  introducing 
into  their  institution,  and  which  has  been  adopted  with  sudi 
success  at  the  French  School  of  Reformatory  Discipline  at  Mettray, 
as  well  as  at  Hamburgh  and  other  similar  establishments  on 
tiie  continent.  Each  house  is  so  fitted  and  arranged  as  to 
allow  of  the  "  family "  of  boys  contained  in  it  being  instructed 
in  cooking  and  all  common  domestic  occupations  as  weU  as  in 
husbandry  and  gardening,  and  such  medianical  arts  as  are 
connected  with  £mn  labour.  The  houses  and  everything  relating 
to  the  treatment  and  accommodation  of  the  boys,  are  arranged  on 
a  studiously  economical  and  simple  principle. 

The  success,  so  fetr,  has  been  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 
After  their  term  of  discijdine  and  instruction,  ihe  inmates  are 
disposed  of  chiefly  by  emigration  to  the  colonies.  There  are  now 
96  in  the  school 

In  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  may  be  seen  an  institu- 
tion of  the  same  object,  under  the  able  mana^^nent  of  Mr.  Nash, 
formerly  of  the  City  Mission,  who  has  given  himself  to  the  work 
c^  rechJming  criminal  boya  To  show  how  much  this  institution 
is  needed  and  appreciated,  l^e  Committee  report  that  during  the 
last  3  months  not  less  than  40  young  men  per  week  have  applied 
for  admission,  and  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  upwards 
of  1,500  voluntary  applications,  by  perhaps  the  most  accomplished 
thieves  and  wretched  vagrants  in  the  metropolis — all  eamestiy 
soliciting,  and  some  even  with  tears,  a  share  of  that  bounty  so 
providentially  afforded  to  others ;  but,  firom  want  of  ftmds  and 
large  premises,  they  have  been  thrown  back  upon  their  former 
course  of  Ufe.  Sometimes  they  seem  nearly  broken  down  with 
grief  when  they  find  they  cannot  be  admitted.  And  such  indeed 
is  the  case  with  those  who,  by  cleverness  in  their  degrading  pro- 
fessions, could  rob  from  the  public  enough  to  supply  all  their  wants, 
and  to  enable  them  to  indulge  in  their  propensities  of  riot  and 
excess. 

During  the  past  year. 

142  have  been  admitted  on  probation. 
36  would  not  submit  to  that  ordeal. 
21  have  emigrated  to  Australia  and  the  United  States. 
12  have  been  provided  with  situations  in  England. 
2  have  gone  to  sea. 
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2  have  enlisted  for  soldiers. 

3  have  been  restored  to  their  parents. 
1  has  died. 

12  have  deen  dismissed,  after  probation,  for  insubordination. 
6  having  robbed  the  institution  are  now  in  prison. 
3  have  been  transferred  to  the  Juvenile  Refuge,  being  under 

16  years  of  age. 
1  has  been  transferred  to   the  Philanthropic  School,  being 
under  16  years  of  age. 

44  are  now  in  the  institution,  their  ages  varying  from  16  to 
26  years. 

The  probation  is  a  fortnight's  voluntary  imprisonment  on 
bread  and  water  in  a  comfortless  room  ! 

I  rarely  ever  witnessed  a  more  aflTecting  scene  than  upon  a 
visit  to  this  establishment,  when,  having  expressed  a  wish  to 
address  and  pray  with  the  inmates,  they  were  called  together  for 
the  purpose,  and  stood  around  me,  first  singing  the  appropriate 
anthem  — "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,''  then  listening  to  my 
exhortation  and  joining  heartily  in  responses  to  the  prayer.  The 
thought  of  what  they  had  been,  and  what  inevitably  they  must 
have  come  to  only  for  this  timely  Christian  help,  came  very 
forcibly  to  my  mind. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Governor  for  a  few  weeks  last 
summer — rendered  necessary  for  his  health — these  40  thieves  were 
left  wholly  to  themselves,  one  of  their  number  acting  as  temporary 
superintendent.  They  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  enter- 
tained of  them.  They  wrought  most  diligently  at  their  trades  of 
printing,  carpentery,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring,  and  conducted 
themselves  in  every  respect  in  the  most  proper  and  orderly 
maimer. 

Such  schools  of  recovery,  then,  are  facts,  not  experiments,  and 
show  to  demonstration  how  much  maybe  done,  at  very  littlecost,  for 
prevention  of  crime  in  the  already  lapsed,  under  wise  and  Christian 
influence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  multiplied,  rath^ 
than  a  few  excessively  enlarged,  that  is,  beyond  the  personal  control 
of  one  energetic  Christian  mind.  Ten  men  like  Mr.  Nash,  with  a 
fianily  each  of  some  70  or  80  criminal  youths,  in  Lambeth,  White- 
chapel,  Clerkenwell,  and  such  localities,  would  sensibly  tell  upon 
this  dangerous  class  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  diminution  of  crime. 

A  small  institution  of  a  similar  kind,  for  females,  was  begun 
in  1860  by  Mr.  JohnVanderkiste  and  Lieut.  John  Blackmore,  R.N., 
in  Camden  Town,  which,  like  the  last,  is  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  matrons  govern  by  kindness  and 
lave,  relying  entirely  on  the  Gospel  of  Christ  for  effecting  a  change 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  tiiose  who  are  committed  to  their  care. 

The  objects  contemplated  in  opening  it  were  as  follows : — 

To  receive  from  the  streets  imm^ately  females  who  were 
willing  to  reform  ;  also,  destitute  females  discharged  from  piisonSy 
and  special  cases  of  distress. 

To  commimicate  with,  and,  if  possible,  restore  them  to  their 
friends,  and,  when  necessary,  pay  their  expenses  home. 

O  2 
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When  very  ill,  to  procure  admission  into  hospitals,  or  in  cases 
of  slight  illness,  medical  attendance  in  the  institution. 

To  qualify  the  inmates  (after  going  through  a  probation  to 
test  their  sincerity)  by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  domestic  duties, 
also,  teaching  them  reading,  writing,  and  needlework  for  taking 
situations  as  household  servants,  &<?.,  or  when  it  is  the  wish  of 
any  to  emigrate,  using  every  endeavour  to  accomplish  that  object. 

76  poor  girls  have  been  admitted,  out  of  whom  1  has  been 
married,  22  sent  to  situations,  8  returned  to  their  friends,  2  emi- 
grated, 2  died  trusting  in  the  Lord,  5  sent  to  asylums,  2  to  their 
parishes,  20  left  at  own  request,  dismissed,  and  otherwise,  leaving 
14  in  the  house  at  the  present  time. 

Numbers  of  poor  sinners  are  begging,  some  with  tears,  to  be 
admitted,  that  they  may  escape  from  their  evil  and  wretched  life  ; 
it  is  truly  heartrending  to  turn  them  away  for  want  of  pecuniary 
help. 

In  establishing  new  institutions  of  this  kind,  let  not  the  old 
be  forgotten  nor  suffered  to  languish.  There  are  many  of  the 
most  admirable  character  in  our  metropolis  and  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  which  only  need  to  be  inspected  by  the  benevolent  to 
engage  their  best  support 

I  have  myself  visited,  with  great  satisfaction,  several  of  those 
Bethesdas  in  London,  and  can  bear  my  humble  testimony  to  their 
exceeding  great  value,  and  to  the  manifest  blessing  of  the  Most 
High  resting  upon  them  :  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  Dalston  ; 
the  Asylum  for  Destitute  Females,  Manor  Hall,  Little  Chelsea  ; 
the  School  of  Discipline  for  Female  Children,  Queen's  Boad, 
Chelsea.  One  visit  less  to  the  opera  in  a  season,  and  one  visit 
more  to  any  of  these  institutions,  with  the  cost  of  the  amusement, 
as  a  donation,  by  a  part  of  the  fashionable  world,  would  place 
them  all  in  a  flourishing  financial  position,  and  leave  a  more 
pleasant,  and,  i^questionably  a  more  beneficial  impression  on  the 
heart  One  entertaimnent  less  in  the  year,  in  a  rich  man's 
house,  would  support,  and  place  under  Cliristian  influence,  tens, 
or  even  hundreds,  of  his  hopeless  fellow-creatures,  who,  if  not 
taken  by  the  hand  at  the  critical  moment  of  remorse  or  penitence, 
must  sink  irrecoverably  into  the  depths  of  vice  and  misery,  yea, 
into  eternal  perdition. 

During  the  44  years  that  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute  has 
been  in  operation,  nearly  3,500  young  women  have  experienced 
its  advantage,  besides  about  3,000  youths  maintained  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  male  branch,  just  discontinued  in  consequence 
of  the  wUhdravxiZ  of  the  Government  grant 

For  about  the  same  period,  supported  altogether  by  voluntarj* 
help,  the  London  Female  Penitentiary,  PentonviUe,  has  sheltered 
3,175,  nearly  2,000  of  whom  have  been  placed  out  in  service,  recon- 
ciled, and  restored  to  their  friends,  or  otherwise  satisfactorily 
disposed  o£ 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  Manchester,  has  shown,  by  his  own 
example,  how  much  may  be  accomplished  in  preventmg  relapse 
into  crime  by  the  earnest  and  benevolent  zeal  even  of  an  individual, 
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without  the  authority  of  office,  the  dignity  of  high  rank,  or  more 
than  ordinary  means. 

This  gentleman  stated  before  Lord  Brougham's  Committee  in 
1847,  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Salford  Prison 
every  Lord's  Day  for  the  last  9  years  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
religious  insti-uction,  and  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing situations  for  upwards  of  150  prisoners  after  their  discharge, 
becoming  personally  responsible  in  certain  cases  for  their  recti- 
tude by  way  of  surety ;  of  these  150  he  had  he^rd  of  one  solitary 
case  of  relapse. 

Remarks  of  M.  Berenger,  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Chil- 
dren, extracted  from  his  "  Rapport  fait  k  UAcad^mie  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques." 

The  number  of  children  who  are  sentenced  to  different  terms  of 
imprisonment  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  considerable,  and  is  more 
than  double  what  it  is  in  France.  Perhaps,  however,  the  incite- 
ments of  crime  are  also  more  numerous  in  England  than  with  us. 
The  congregating  of  labourers  in  great  towns  such  as  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  others ;  the  necessity  that  the  parents 
are  under  of  abandoning  their  children  and  letting  them  wander 
about  while  they  are  at  their  work  ;  the  insufficiency  of  establish- 
ments destined  to  supply  the  care  of  parents,  are  so  many  causes 
which  help  to  increase  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

It  is  painful,  in  an  immense  town  like  London,  to  see  in  clos(f 
contiguity  to  magnificent  neighbourhoods,  where  everything 
announces  the  splendour  of  a  great  nation,  which  ai*e  frequented 
by  a  well-dressed  population,  and  the  external  appeaiunce  of  which 
is  indicative  of  luxury,  other  neighbourhoods  composed  of  narrow 
and  infected  streets,  crowded  with  miserable,  ragged,  and  sickly 
inhabitants,  where  swarms  of  cliildren  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
clothing  are  moving  about,  abandoned  to  themselves  and  exposed 
to  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  most  disorderly  licence. 

In  such  neighbourhoods,  as  in  those  of  most  large  towns,  are 
penny  theatres,  where  for  twenty  of  our  centimes  admission  may 
be  had  to  the  most  immoral  representations.  The  children,  par- 
ticularly eager  for  these  plays,  contrive  all  sorts  of  ways  by  whicli 
they  may  steal  or  obtain  the  penny  necessary  to  pay  for  theii* 
entrance  ;  they  either  rob  their  parents  or  they  beg,  and  it  is 
thus  that  very  early  they  begin  a  life  of  irregulaiity  which  perverts 
their  moral  feeling  and  by  degrees  leads  them  into  vice  and  makes 
them  amenable  to  justice. 

There  are  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  penny  theatres  in 
London,  at  least  forty  in  Liverpool,  and  more  or  less  in  the  other 
large  towns.  By  the  efforts  of  benevolent  persons,  schools  for 
poor  children,  which  have  received  the  name  of  ragged  schools, 
have  been  set  on  foot  and  are  beginning  to  do  some  good,  but  at 
most  only  a  tenth  part  of  these  children  can  be  admitted,  and  the 
others  continue  to  live  in  the  most  absolute  ignorance  and  in  the 
greatest  degradation.     Besides  this,  the  national  parish  schools 
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are  only  open  for  five  hours  during  four  days  of  the  week,  and 
but  three  hours  the  other  two  days.  Thus  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  idle  time  for  the  school  children,  and  this  time  is  mischievously 
employed.  Formerly  nine  years  was  about  the  age  at  which  a  child 
might  be  declared  guilty  of  felony,  so  that,  up  to  that  age,  what- 
ever crime  he  might  have  committed,  he  was  constantly  restored 
to  liberty  ;  it  frequently  happens,  therefore,  that  a  boy  when  he 
becomes  of  an  age  to  receive  sentence  has  previously  been  taken 
up  several  times  and  has  remained  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in 
confinement,  associated  with  other  criminals ;  thus  it  was  that 
in  England  a  criminal  education  was  supplied  for  this  younger 
class  of  delinquents.  At  the  present  time  children,  even  under 
nine  years  old,  may  be  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  this  is 
done  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  their  being  sent  to  Park- 
hurst  prison,  of  which  we  shall  soon  give  an  account. 

The  number  of  children  sentenced  to  different  terms  of  impri- 
sonment annually  may  be  taken  at  about  5,000  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  a  certain  diminution  in  their  numbers,  as  compared 
with  former  times  is  remarked,  it  is  only  an  apparent  one,  attri- 
butable to  the  effects  of  a  recent  statute,  which  authorizes  magis- 
trates summarily  to  punish  for  simple  robberies  children  of 
fourteen  years  and  under,  and  these  sentences  do  not  appear  on 
the  criminal  tables  in  which  they  were  formerly  included.  In 
France  the  condemnations  of  every  kind  of  individual  under 
sixteen  years  (taken  from  the  tables  of  1847)  were  only  2,807, 
namely,  2,398  boys  and  409  girls,  which  is  a  little  more  than  half 
those  of  England.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  the  re-com- 
mittals of  juvenile  offenders  in  England  are  double  that  of  adults. 
A  distinction  is  made  between  those  under  twelve  years  old  and 
those  who  are  fourteen  or  fifteen.  In  the  former,  predisposition 
to  evil  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  bud  ;  it  developes  itself  in  the  latter 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  ;  it  proceeds,  in  them,  to  deliberate 
acts,  having  both  motives  and  objects. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  general,  the  period  of  youth 
seems  hardly  to  exist  in  the  life  of  a  criminal — or,  at  all  events, 
it  is  not  perceived.  The  individual  seems  to  pass  all  at  once  from 
infancy  to  a  precocious  virility ;  that  is  to  say,  to  an  active  and 
deliberate  perversity  of  mind  and  heart.  This  remark  is  not 
without  foundation.  Let  us  imagine,  for  instance,  children 
abandoned  by  their  parents  from  their  very  infancy,  delivered 
up  to  their  own  evil  instincts,  struggling  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  their  own  wants,  pleasures,  and  appetites,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  depraved  nature.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  all  the  intelligence,  cunning,  and  boldness  required  to 
procure  their  daily  food,  nightly  shelter,  and  the  means  of  admis- 
sion into  places  where  they  can  feast  their  imagination  on  scenes 
which  keep  it  in  activity,  for  exciting  the  pity  of  the  public,  for 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  who  are  on  the  watch  for  them, 
and  for  the  commission  of  a  midtitude  of  petty  thefts,  against  which 
the  inhabitants  are  not  sufficiently  on  their  guard.  Although  the 
number  of  young  offenders  in  England  is  double  that  of  France 
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it  is  admitted  that  the  children  of  the  destitute  classes  in  England 
aje  by  no  means  so  precocious  in  intelligence  and  action  as  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  French  population. 

Whatever  may  be  the  diflference  in  natural  character  both 
readily  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  taking  some  charge  of  these 
children,  of  availing  themselves  of  the  different  aptitudes  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  a  better  direction,  of  instilling  in  them — 
through  feelings  of  religion,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  greater  part, 
but  now  to  be  awakened  in  them — notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and,  by  bringing  them  into  habits  of  order  and  activity,  of  turn- 
ing those  powers  and  resources  to  a  good  end,  which  they  have 
hitherto  used  only  for  their  own  perversion. 

But  to  succeed  in  this  it  is  acknowledged,  in  England  as  well 
as  with  us,  that  short  imprisonment  are  ineffectual ; — time  and 
a  rigid  perseverance  are  requisite  to  produce  good  results.  This 
ineificacy  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  recent  inquiry,  by  which 
it  has  been  proved,  that  at  the  house  of  correction  at  Bath,  for 
example,  55  children  who  were  discharged  in  1844  were,  between 
that  and  1849,  a  period  of  6  years,  retaken  207  times ;  that 
46  were,  in  5  years,  taken  up  145  times ;  that  the  same  number 
imprisoned  in  1647  had  been  in  confinement  115  times  in  2  yeara 
For  some  time,  therefore,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  sentence 
children  to  longer  punishments.  These  punishments,  which  are  im- 
prisonment and  transportation,  are  often  combined  with  flogging  ; 
sometimes,  also,  but  for  very  trifling  offences,  flogging  is  inflicted 
without  the  addition  of  any  other  punishment. 

Floggvag, 

Opinions  vary  in  England  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  kind  of 
punishment,  as  regards  children.  Some  think  that  it  blimts  and 
weakens  the  moral  sense,  that  it  humiliates  and  degrades ;  and, 
on  that  account,  is  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  him  who  suffers, 
and  serves  to  harden  him.  Others  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
in  producing  bodily  pain,  flogging  impresses  a  lasting  fear,  which, 
presenting  itself  to  their  minds  every  time  they  are  tempted  to 
}deld  to  a  new  fault,  debars  them  firom  conmiitting  it.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  among  the  several  establishments 
that  we  have  visited  we  have  been  assured  that  there  are  few 
examples  of  a  prisoner,  child  or  adult,  who,  having  once  been 
subject  to  this  chastisement,  has  ever  exposed  himself  to  it  a 
second  time. 

It  must,  also,  be  remarked  that  in  England  the  disgrace  which 
we  in  France  attach  to  the  infliction  of  tins  punishment  is  not  felt 
to  the  same  degree  ;  it  is  also  in  common  use  in  schools.  There 
is  not  a  distinguished  person  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  does 
not  acknowledge  ha\'ing  been  subject  to  this  mode  of  correction 
in  his  youth  ;  it  is  also  practised  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  that 
repugnance  is  not  felt  towards  it,  which,  with  us,  makes  it 
impossible  to  keep  up  the  practice  of  it 

The  pimishment  of  imprisonment  inflicted  upon  yoimg  offenders 
imdergoes  in  England  the  same  variations  as  that  of  adults, 
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according  as  the  prisons  are  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the 
Government,  or  under  that  of  town  or  coimtry  authorities.  The 
separate  system  and  the  associated  one,  with  or  without  silence, 
with  or  without  labour,  are  employed,  but  not  uniformly.  Sen- 
tences of  transportation  are,  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  never  for  less 
than  7  years,  and  children,  as  we  have  already  said,  may  be  thus 
sentenced  even  before  they  are  9  years  old. 


Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commiti'ee  appointed 
1  )y  the  National  Assembly  of  France  to  consider  the  Treat- 
ment OF  Juvenile  Offenders  ;  translated  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  number  of  imfortimate  children  who  are  driven  at  an 
early  age  by  misery,  by  vicious  parents,  or  b)'  their  own  bad 
disix)sitions,  to  begging,  vagrancy,  disorder,  violence,  or  theft,  as 
a  means  of  livelihood,  is  unhappily  very  great.  Thousands  of 
these  young  offenders  are  confined  within  our  maismis  d'ai^^et 
and  our  maisons  centrales* 

The  maisons  d'arr^t  receive,  first,  such  children  as  are  sent,  by 
way  of  correction,  at  the  request  of  the  parents,  in  virtue  of  articles 
376  and  377  of  the  civil  code,  for  an  imprisonment  which  must  not 
exceed  six  months.-f-  Secondly,  therein  are  confined  such  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  as  are  on  remand  from  the  correctional 
courts,  awaiting  either  their  summary  conviction  or  their  committal 
for  trial  at  the  courts  of  assize.  And,  thirdly,  such  cliildren  as  are 
already  condemned  to  an  imprisonment  that  does  not  exceed  one 
year. 

The  maisons  de  justice^  established  in  the  chief  towns,  receive 
such  children  as  are  accused  of  crime,  and  who  are  sent  for  trial 
before  the  courts  of  assize. 

Finally,  the  mmsons  centrales  receive  and  detain  within  their 
walls — 

Firstly,  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  acquitted  as  having 
acted  "  sans  discemeraent"  (as  being,  that  is, ignorant  of  right  and 
wrong),  but  sent,  in  virtue  of  the  66th  article  of  the  penal  code,  to  a 
house  of  correction,  there  to  be  detained  and  educated  during  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

Secondly,  such  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are 
found  guilty  as  having  acted  "  avec  discernement  **  (as  having 
offended,  that  is,  knowingly  and  wilftdly),  and  who  are  sentenced 
to  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment. 

As  regards  these  children  thus  deprived  of  their  liberty,  the 
state  is  substituted  by  the  law  for  the  parent ;  it  is  not  merely,  as 
regards  them,  the  power  which  enforces  the  law,  but  it  becomes  in- 
vested with  a  real  guardianship.  It  has  taken  upon  itself  not  only 
to  keep  these  children,  and  then  to  return  them  to  society  void  as 

*  Our  houses  of  detention  and  of  correction. 

t  Articles  376  and  377  of  the  civil  code  authorize  a  jud^,  upon  the  request  of  the 
parents,  to  issue  a  -warrant  to  apprehend  children  under  sixteen,  and  to  put  them  in 
prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months.    See  note  A,  at  end  of  Report 
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they  may  be  of  education,  and  every  intellectual  and  moral 
resource.  No;  its  mission  is  more  serious — it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  educate  them,  and  endeavour  to  reform  their  vicious 
dispositions,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  better  course  of  life. 

It  is  essential  that  they  should  be  constantly  employed  at 
such  work  as  will  develope  and  strengthen  their  physical  powers, 
and  lessen  the  intensity  of  th^r  passions  ;  and  that  their  employ- 
ments should  be  such  as  will  best  prepare  them  for  after  life,  both 
as  to  their  personal  wants  and  their  social  relations. 

Finally,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  state,  which  has  been 
substituted  for  the  parent,  to  extend  its  paternal  care  to  those 
children  after  their  liberation,  when  without  the  walls  of  their 
prison,  else  aU  the  result  of  the  corrective  education  which  society 
has  sought  to  give  the  child  will  be  too  often  lost.  These  are 
the  duties  of  the  state  ;  but  if  we  compare  with  them  what  is 
reaUy  done,  we  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  but  indifferently 
fulfilled. 

The  penal  code  had  in  view  the  organization  of  a  distinct 
system  of  discipline  for  these  young  offenders :  whether  they 
are  condemned,  or  acquitted  as  having  acted  ''sans  disceme- 
ment,"  it  is  still  to  the  house  of  connection  they  are  sent,  in  the 
former  case  to  undergo  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  a  more  or  less 
duration,  and  in  the  latter  to  be  educated  for  a  fixed  period. 
A  strong  sense  of  the  duties  accompanjdng  the  relation  of  a 
guardian  clearly  influenced  the  legislator  of  1810,  and  suggested 
to  him  the  very  arrangements  of  the  66th  article  of  the  penal 
code. 

In  reality  there  does  not  exist  a  true  house  of  correction ;  a 
corrective  education  is  not  really  given.  The  children  are  merely 
subjected  to  the  prison  discipline,  and  ai'e  not  educated.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  too  narrow  economy  has  made  questions  of  justice 
and  high  social  interest  subordinate  to  a  question  of  money  ;  for, 
as  the  maisons  d'arret  and  centrales  always  existed,  there  was  a 
saving  of  money  in  not  building  new  ones,  and  in  not  creating  a 
distinct  system  of  management  for  juvenile  offenders  under  sen- 
tence of  detention.  These  children  were,  therefore,  simply  sent  to 
the  maisons  d'arret  and  centrales  to  undergo  the  usual  routine  of 
the  prison  discipline  of  those  gaols,  no  distinction  being  made  in 
the  treatment  they  receive  from  that  applied  to  adults. 

Finally,  by  the  present  system,  as  applied  to  those  unfortunate 
children  under  sixteen  years,  it  is  not  obligatory  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  any  care  of  them  on  their  discharge  from  prison.  On 
their  liberation,  a  few  clothes  are  given  them,  a  trifle  to  help  them 
on  the  road,  and  the  portion  of  their  earnings  which  the  law 
entitles  them  to — and  the  government  has  done  with  them. 
.  Thus  are  they  thrown  on  a  world  to  which  they  have  for  some 
years  been  strangers,  without  the  guidance  of  a  home  or  friends,  a 
prey  to  the  temptations  of  those  who  surround  them.  Does  not 
this  explain  how  so  many  of  these  wretched  children  are  unable 
to  re-enter  honest  society,  and  are  lost  for  ever  ? 

The  defects  of  the  regulations  now  in  force  in  these  prisons. 
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particularly  as  applied  to  juvenile  offenders,  had  struck  the  govenoL- 
mesit  itself,  and  several  laudable  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve 
them. 

In  1839  two  devoted  philanthropists,  Messrs.  de  Courteilles 
and  Demetz^  sou^t  in  another  way  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
They  foimded  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  a  colony  of  young  prisoners 
with  a  view  of  placing  them  as  it  were  once  more  under  the 
paternal  roo^  and  of  educating  them  morally  and  religiously  in  the 
labours  and  habits  of  country  life. 

The  government  at  once  imderstood  the  great  benefits  that 
would  result  from  this  new  idea,'  and  encouraged  the  establishment 
at  Mettray,  and  sent  to  it  a  number  of  children.  Very  soon,  when 
the  example  of  Mettray  had  been  imitated  elsewhere,  the  govern- 
ment extended  its  support  to  these  new  establishments,  and  at  this 
time  there  are  about  2,000  young  prisoners  in  agricultural  oolonieSy 
founded  by  private  individuals.  The  government  allows  sevoily 
centimes  (7d.)  per  diem  for  each  prisoner,  and  a  further  seventy 
francs  (3i.)  for  their  clothing  for  two  successive  years,  which  makes 
each  prisoner  cost  the  government  about  80  centimes  (8c2.)  per 
diem.  This  shows  that  the  government  acknowledges  the  defects 
of  the  system  of  correction  adopted  in  the  prisons  of  tl^  state,  that 
it  has  not  confidence  in  its  own  establishments ;  it  seeks  the 
aid  of  private  ones  even  at  considerable  sacrifices.  Indeed  it  has 
done  more,  it  has  transferred  the  power  which  the  law  had  giv^i 
to  the  state  alone  to  keep  and  ^ucate  these  children,  to  those 
private  institutions.  This  alone  would  remove  all  doubt,  if  any 
still  existed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  time  that  the  legislature 
should  interfere ;  it  is  time  to  recognize  by  law  the  system  of 
corrective  education  and  guardianship  which  the  generous  efforts 
of  a  few  good  citizens  have  initiated,  and  but  of  which  only  a  few 
of  our  young  prisoners  have  as  yet  the  benefit. 

It  does  not  enter  within  the  scope  of  this  Beport  to  enumerate 
in  detail  the  various  elements  of  Mettray.  Our  duty  is  simply  to 
state,  that  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  best  observers  who  have  visited 
it,  whether  foreigners  or  Frenchmen,  an  opinion  in  which  firom  our 
own  personal  observation  and  experience  we  entirely  concur,  the 
problem  of  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  by  agricultural 
labour,  under  a  strict  system  of  discipline  and  kindness,  is  com- 
pletely solved. 

Five  hundred  children  sent  fi-om  the  maisons  centrales  are 
brought  up  at  Mettray.  They  need  no  military  force,  nor  even 
walls,  to  keep  them  within  its  bounds,  and  it  is  seldom  a  boy 
runs  away.  Divided  into  families  of  forty,  under  the  direction  of 
a  chief  appointed  to  each  division,  and  imder  the  protection  of  an 
elder  brother  elected  by  themselves,  they  are  subjected  to  a 
paternal  kind  of  discipline,  which  by  the  twofold  action  of  honour 
and  religion  tends  to  awaken  in  their  souls  good  thoughts  and 
generous  emotions,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  which 
is  reserved  for  their  elementary  instruction,  they  are  employed 
throughout  the  day  at  the  various  labours  of  the  f^rm,  such  as  the 
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care  of  the  cattle  and  implements,  gardening,  the  improving  of  the 
soil,  the  trenching  and  cleaning  the  land,  the  harvest,  &a  Their 
mode  of  life  is  hardy,  but  not  too  fatiguing.  It  gives  them  health, 
strong  constitutions,  and  in  most  cases  cures  them  of  those 
diseases  with  which  they  had  been  tainted  from  their  birth. 

When  the  period  of  their  liberation  has  arrived,  they  are 
sought  for  by  the  proprietors  and  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood 
The  authorities  of  Mettray  find  much  facility  in  placing  them  :  the 
greater  number  get  employment  as  fiu:Tn-servants,  carmen,  gar^ 
deners,  &c.,  &a  ;  and  those  who  have  been  taught  the  trades 
particularly  connected  with  agriculture  are  placed  in  the  villagen 
as  wheelwrights,  smiths,  carpenters,  &e.  &a 

Finally,  a  number  of  them  become  soldiers  or  sailors,  and  are 
known  to  have  served  with  honour.  In  the  beginning  of  184}8 
there  were  101  in  the  army,  and  22  in  the  navy. 

The  founders  of  Mettray  were  alive  to  the  effect  the  sudden 
transition  from  a  penitentiary  life  to  one  of  freedom  must  produce 
on  the  youths  ;  for  at  this  moment  they  would  stand  most  in  need 
of  help  and  advice. 

Thus  the  authorities  of  Mettray  extend  their  protection  over 
them  throughout  this  time  of  trial ;  and  i^  perchance,  they  are  out 
of  work,  sick,  or  borne  down  by  poverty,  the  colony  is  always  open 
to  them,  as  their  home — an  asylum  of  comfort  and  help. 

True  it  is  that  at  Mettray  some  have  been  found  whose 
stubborn  disposition  the  discipline  of  the  colony  could  neither 
conquer  nor  soften.  Many  of  these  youths  on  being  placed  out 
have  committed  fresh  crimes,  and  incurred  the  rigour  of  the 
law  ;  but  the  proportion  is  indeed  trifling,  and  does  not  exceed 
5  per  cent. 

The  experiment  so  successfully  made  at  Mettray  has  equally 
succeeded  in  the  other  private  establishments  of  the  like  kind  that 
receive  the  help  and  approbation  of  government :  everywhere, 
independently  of  the  particular  method  of  education  pursued,  out- 
door life  and  agricultural  employment  have  had  a  happy  influence 
on  the  moral  feeling  and  the  docility  of  the  young  priscmers. 

To  sum  up,  being  convinced  from  our  inquiry  into  all  the  fects, 
and  the  agreement  of  the  results  from  every  quarter,  the  committee 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  its  opinion  in  favour  of  the  agricultural 
penitentiary  system,  as  applied  to  young  offenders ;  and  con- 
cludes that  ^e  division  of  these  children  into  small  numbers, 
and  the  employment  of  their  time  in  agriculture  under  firm, 
religious,  and  benevolent  treatment,  is  the  most  certain  mode  of 
regenerating  them. 

It  now  remains  to  ascertain  whether  the  Government  should 
take  imder  its  charge  the  establishing  and  maintaining  these 
penitentiary  colonies,  which  the  system  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee will  require,  or  if  it  prefers  to  encourage  and  aid,  by 
grants  of  money,  private  institutions  founded  by  benevolent 
individuals. 

In  justice  to  the  interest  of  the  children  who  are  in  the  houses 
of  correction,  it  is  imperative  that  a  distinction  be  made  between 
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those  unfortunate  children  arrested  for  trifling  faults^  and  those 
young  prisoners  of  precocious  depravity  who  have  sometimes  been 
guilty  of  murder,  incendiarism,  and  the  like — ^such,  in  fiact,  as  are 
in  general  condemned  by  the  courts  of  assize  to  an  imprisonment 
of  several  years;  and  the  Committee  think  it  important  for 
the  not  casting  a  moral  disgrace  upon  the  reformatory  colony, 
and  for  the  not  exposing  children  of  better  character  to  dangerous 
associations,  that  those  who  are  condemned  for  more  than  two 
years  should  be  imprisoned  in  special  establishmenta 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  number  detained  in  our  peniten- 
tiary colonies,  there  will  be  of  necessity  a  mixture  of  bad 
characters,  on  whose  tempers  no  salutary  treatment  has  effect ; 
for  those,  more  severe  measures  must  be  enforced,  and  they  must 
be  separated  from  a  family  of  which  they  would  endanger  the 
peace  and  happiness  by  their  bad  example.  To  attain  that  object 
the  Committee  proposes,  for  the  benefit  of  both  classes  of  these 
offenders,  to  found  in  Algeria  one  or  more  correctional  colonies, 
where,  under  a  more  strict  discipline,  and  far  from  their  coimtry 
and  homes,  such  of  these  offenders  should  be  sent  whose  moral 
reformation  should  require  a  stricter  treatment 

In  the  first  place,  they  would  have  to  undergo  an  imprison- 
ment of  six  months ;  would  then  be  set  to  works  of  husbandly. 
When  they  are  liberated,  inured  to  the  climate,  and  accustomed 
to  the  culture  of  the  African  soil,  they  might  find  in  that  country 
employment  for  their  labour,  and  their  practical  knowledge  at 
once  profitable  to  themselves  and  useful  to  the  colony. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  measure  which  we 
propose  for  the  benefit  of  juvenile  prisoners,  and  which  we  now 
beg  to  submit  to  yoiur  consideration,  has  been  framed. 

It  is  a  most  essential  object  of  public  aid  and  foresight  to 
assist  the  poor  abandoned  children  who  have  been  enticed  to  take 
the  first  steps  in  crime ;  to  prepare  them  to  re-enter  life  with 
their  minds  free  from  all  the  vicious  inclinations  that  would 
idtimately  cause  their  ruin ;  to  restore  them  also  to  society  as 
honest  and  industrious  farm-servants,  instead  of  sending  them 
back  again  to  crowded  cities,  ready  as  they  are  to  wage  war 
against  society  and  the  law.  In  the  limits  assigned  to  us,  the 
moral  education,  the  great  object  of  protecting  and  reforming 
of  these  young  offenders,  quite  supersedes  the  question  of  their 
mere  repression.  It  is  beyond  this  thai  the  penitentiary  system 
comTYiences. 


The  proposed  Law. 

AHicle  I. — In  each  department  of  France  the  protection  of 
juvenile  offenders  shall  be  imdertaken  by  the  State  :  such  pro- 
tection shall  be  applicable, — 

1.  To  minors  imprisoned  correctionally  at  the  request  of 
their  parents,  by  virtue  of  Articles  376  and  377  of  the  **  Code 
Civn." 
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2.  To  yonng  prisoners  having  been  acquitted  by  virtue  of 
Article  66  of  the  "  Code  P^nal/'  as  having  acted  "  sans  disceme- 
ment,"  without  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 

3L  To  young  prisoners  condemned  by  virtue  of  Articles  67, 
68,  and  69  of  "  Code  P^naL" 

Article  II. — This  protection  consists  in  sheltering  these  young 
offenders  fix)m  dangerous  associates,  either  during  their  provisional 
imprisonment,  or  during  their  stay  in  the  penitentiary  institution; 
in  taking  care  that  they  are  instructed  religiously,  morally,  and 
in  some  art  or  calling ;  and  in  affording  them  when  liberated  the 
protection  of  the  State  during  a  space  of  three  years  at  least. 

Article  III. — A  distinct  part  of  the  "  maison  d*arr^t "  shall  be 
allotted  for  the  keeping  of  these  young  offenders  of  all  grades. 

They  are  to  live  together,  imder  the  rules  of  the  silent  system  ; 
means  are  to  be  enforced  for  their  elementary  instruction,  and 
also  to  provide  for  their  manual  labour ;  at  night  they  are  to  be 
kept  separate. 

Article  IV. — Yoimg  offenders  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment 
of  more  than  six  months  and  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  young 
offenders  acquitted  as  having  been  guilty,  but  as  having  acted 
"  without  discernment,''  are  to  be  sent  to  a  penitentiary  colony ; 
there  to  be  brought  up  in  association  under  strict  rules  of  discipline, 
being  employed  in  works  of  husbandry,  and  in  the  branches  of 
industry  connected  with  it.  They  are  also  to  receive  elementary 
instruction. 

Article  V. — The  penitentiary  colonies  shall  be  either  public 
or  private  establishments.  The  public  ones  shall  be  such  as  are 
founded  by  Government,  and  of  which  it  appoints  the  directors. 
The  private  ones  shall  be  those  founded  and  regulated  by  private 
individuals,  under  the  sanction  of  Government. 

Article  VI. — During  the  two  years  after  the  publication  of 
this  law,  such  individuals  or  societies  as  may  be  willing  to  esta- 
blish penitentiary  colonies  for  yoimg  offenders  shall  apply  formally 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  his  authorization,  producing 
the  plans,  statutes,  regulations,  and  other  required  documents. 

The  Minister  shall  be  enabled  to  contract  with  such  of  these 
establishments  as  are  authorized  for  the  care  and  the  instruction 
of  a  fixed  number  of  yoimg  prisoners. 

If,  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  the  whole  number  of 
these  young  offenders  have  not  been  placed  in  private  estabUsh- 
ments,  then  other  colonies  for  that  purpose  shall  be  established 
at  the  expense  of  Government. 

Article  X. — On  the  Algerian  territory  will  be  established  one 
or  more  correctional  colonies  for  the  reception, — 

1.  Of  such  young  offenders  as  are  sentenced  to  an  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  two  yeara 

2.  Of  those  whose  insubordinate  disposition  requires  their 
removal  firom  the  colony  in  France. 
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This  declaration  is  to  be  made,  on  the  proposal  of  the  director, 
by  the  "  Conseil  de  Surveillance,"  and  submitted  for  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Article  XI. — The  yoimg  offenders  in  the  correctional  colonies 
will  be,  during  the  first  six  months,  subject  to  imprisonment  with 
solitary  confinement  during  the  night,  will  be  under  the  silent 
^stem,  and  be  employed  in  sedentary  occupations. 

After  this  lapse  of  time  the  directors  may,  if  their  conduct  be 
good,  admit  them  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  carried  on  in  the 
colony. 

Article  XIX. — All  expenditure  attending  the  formation  and 
the  keep  of  the  correctional  colonies,  and  all  such-like  establish- 
ments serving  for  the  use  of  the  penitentiary  system^  and  all 
pecuniary  grants  for  private  establishments  in  which  are  kept 
young  offenders,  shall  be  borne  by  the  state. 

Note  A — The  following  are  the  Articles  of  the  Penal  and  Civil 
Codes  referred  to  in  the  Report : — 

"  Code  P^nal,  Article  66. — *  Lorsque  Taccus^  aura  moins  de  16  ans,  s'il 
est  decide  qu'il  a  agi  sans  discernement,  11  sera  acquitt^  ;  mais  il  sera, 
selon  Ics  circonstances,  remis  k  ses  parents,  ou  conduit  dans  une  maison 
de  correction,  pour  y  etre  61ev^  et  detenu  pendant  un  temps  d^termin^ 
par  le  jugeroent,  et  que  toutefois  il  ne  pourra  exc^der  T^poque  oil  il  aura 
accompli  sa  vingti^me  ann^e.' 

"Code  Civil,  Article  376.- — *Si  Tenfant  est  age  de  moins  de  16  ans 
commences,  le  p^re  pourra  le  faire  detenu  pendant  un  temps  qui  ne 
pourra  exc^der  un  mois  ;  k  cette  effet  le  president  du  tribunad  d'arron- 
dissement  d^vra  sur  sa  demande  d^livrer  Tordre  d*arrestation.' 

"Code  Civil,  Article  377. — 'Depuis  I'age  de  16  ans  commence 
jusqu'k  la  majority,  on  Temancipation,  le  p^re  pourra  seulement  r^uerir 
la  detention  de  son  enfant  pendant  six  mois  au  plus  :  il  s'adressera  au 
pr^ident  du  dit  tribunal,  qui,  apr^s  en  avoir  conf^r^  avec  le  procureur 
du  roi,  delivrera  ou  refusera  Turdre  de  Tarrestation  ;  et  pourra  dans  le 
premier  cas  abr^ger  le  temps  de  la  detention  requis  par  le  pere.'  "* 

*  Rapport  &it  a  rAcad^mle  des  ScieDces  Morales  et  Politiques.  par  M.  Berenger, 
Membre  de  Tlnstitute,  President  de  la  Cour  de  Cassation. 
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•  Amount  under  each  head  of  Service,  the  Number  of  Prisoners, 


!rr. 

g-52. 
-53. 

Dabtmoob  Pbibon, 
and  Inyalid  Depdts. 

1,100  Pritonera  1851-52. 

1,300         „         185S-53. 

POBTSMOUTH. 

Fintyearof 

OOCOpttdoiL 

1,020  lYisonen. 

SUMKABT. 

6,190  FriMmers  1851^2. 
6,926         „          1852-53. 

-53. 

1851-52.             1852-53. 

1852-53. 

1851-52. 

1852-53. 

Sah'-    *'• 

£          8.     d.           £          8.     d. 

£       s.    d 

£         8,    d. 

£          8.    d. 

^0    0 

3,100     0     0 

2,685     0     0 

2,425     0    0 

20,779     5     0 

20,710  10    0 

w4^    ' 

2    IG     4 

2      1      0 

2     7      7 

3     7      1 

2   19     9 

■^5     0 

5,800     0     0 

7,022  10     0 

4,949     0     0 

29,124     2     2 

33,419     2     9 

^'     '^ 

fj      :i     5 

5     8     0 

4  17     0 

4   14     1 

4  16     7 

m  ^ 

630     0     0 

654     8     0 

497  17     0 

6,438  16     0 

6,980  10     0 

- 

11      5 

9     3 

y    9 

1     0  10 

1      0     2 

i5     0 

9,530     0     0 

10,361   18     0 

7,871   17     0 

56,342     3     0 

61,110     2     9 

•I     f. 

-    U     3 

7    ]•♦     4 

7    14     4 

9     2     0 

8  16     5 

RiA 

•u    0 

970    n    0 

1,419     0     0 

900     0     0 

5,904  11     6 

6,520     0     0 

Ud''     ' 

i:    s 

1      I    10 

17     8 

19      1 

18   10 

"u    0 

310     0     0 

460     0     0 

250     0     0 

1,025     0     0 

1,355     0     0 
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"i     7 

7      I 

4   10 

3     4 

3  11 

10,010     0     0 

10,213     0     0 

7,905     0     0 

48,859     0     0 

50,235     0     0 

CW*    ^"^ 

y    3    0 

7   17     0 

7   15     0 

7  17  10 

7     5     0 

^0     0 

2,007   10     0 

4,095     0     0 

2,244     0     0 

12,749  15     0 

16,464     5     6 
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Babbadoes. 

13*»  Victoria,  Cap.  XXL 

An  Act  to   authorize  the  conditional  Discharge    of  and    the 
granting  of  Tickets-of-leave  to  Convicts. 

[22d  JoQuary  I860.] 

Whereas  it  may  tend  to  promote  the  reformation  of  felons 
and  oflTenders  sentenced  to  imprisonment  if  the  (Jovemor  or 
Commander-in-Chief  were  authorized  to  direct  the  conditional 
disdbarge  of  and  to  grant,  in  the  manner  herein-afber  mentioned, 
to  snch  felons  and  offenders  in  certain  cases  permission  to  employ 
themselves  for  their  own  benefit  before  the  period  for  which  they 
were  sentenced  may  have  expired. 

I.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  The  Goyenior 
Act  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  or  Commander-  ^^^J*"^!* 
in-Chief  for  the  time  being,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  em-  ditioiia^  pri- 
powered,  to  direct  the  conditional  discharge  of  and  to  grant  to  soners  who, 
such  persons  as,  having  been  convicted  of  any  offence,  and  been  ^^^^^^' 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour,  shall  wise,  may  seem 
from  good  conduct,  or  from  any  other  proper  cause,  before  the  to  him  deserr- 
^txpiration  of  the  period  for  which  they  were  sentenced,  seem  to  ^^^ 
the  Governor  to  be  deserving  thereof,   permission  to  employ 
th^nsdves  for  their  own  benefit,    which  permission  shall   be 
called  a  ticket-of-leave,  and  shall  be  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  Governor  or  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  time  being :  Pro- 
vided always,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  grant  any  such  ticket- 
of-leave  to  any  person  until  such  person  shcdl  have  suffered  three 
fourths  of  the  period  of  imprisonment  to  which  he  or  she  shall 
have  been    ori^nally  sentenced;   provided  also,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  in  any  manner  affect  Her  Majesty's  royal 
prerogative  of  mercy. 

IL  And  be  it  enacted.  That  every  person  who  shall  receive  B^ulations  to 
sudi  a  ticket-of-leave  shall  once  a  week  during  the  period  of  his  ^L^^^  ^ 
or  her  unexpired  sentence  appear  before  the  police  magistrate  of  S^Sschwged, 
the  district  in  which  he  or  she  is  residing,  and  give  a  proper  and 
satisfactory  account  of  himself  or  hersell^  and  of  his  or  her  place 
of  abode,  and  of  his  or  her  mode  of  life,  and  shall  produce  such 
evidence  thereof  as  the  said  police  magistrate  shall  require  ;  and 
in  case  such  person  shall  neglect  or  omit  to  appear  before  and  to 
give  such  account  of  himself  or  herself  to  the  said  police  magis- 
trate, or  in  case  the  said  police  magistrate  shall  have  reasonable 
cause  to  suspect  that  such  person  is  leading  an  idle  or  dishonest 
life,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  police  magistrate  to  report 
the  same  to  the  Governor,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  revoke 
such  ticket-of-leave,  and  the  holder  thereof  shall  thereupon  be 
remanded  to  the  common  gaol  by  the  said  police  magistrate  (who 
is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  his  warrant,  if  necessary,  for  the 
apprehension  of  such  person),  there  to  remain  until  the  term  of 
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FroTinon  in 
cases  of  parties 
so  discharged 
commitdiig 
fresh  oflEiences. 


I*rot6ctioii  to 
discluurged 
o£fenders  in 
their  persons 
and  property. 


bis  or  lier  original  sentence  of  imprisonment  sliall  have  expired, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  as  the  case  may  be. 

IIL  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  the  holder  of  any  such  ticket- 
of-leave  shall  during  the  period  for  which  such  ticket-of-leave 
may  have  been  granted  be  convicted  before  any  police  magistrate 
or  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  substantive  offence,  such  conviction 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  revocation  of  such  ticket-of-leave,  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  police  magistrate  or  justice  of  the 
peace  immediately  to  remand  such  person  as  is  herein-before 
provided,  and  to  further  order  that  such  person  shall  on  the 
expiration  of  his  or  her  original  sentence  stand  committed  for 
such  further  period  as  he  shall  direct,  or  be  detained  to1>e  dealt 
with  according  to  the  nature  of  such  substantive  offence,  anything 
to  the  contrary  thereof  in  this  Act  contained  notwithstanding. 

IV.  And  whereas  it  is  just  that  felons  should  be  protected  in 
their  persons  and  in  the  possession  of  such  property  as  they 
may  acquire  by  their  industry  while  holding  such  tickets-of-leave : 
Be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawfol  for  every  felon  who  shall 
hold  such  ticket-of-leave,  notwithstanding  his  or  her  conviction 
of  felony,  to  acquire  and  hold  personal  property,  and  to  maintain 
any  action  or  suit  for  the  recovery  of  any  personal  property  so 
acquired  by  him  or  her,  and  for  any  damage  or  injury  sustained 
by  him  or  her,  in  the  courts  of  tliis  island ;  and  if  the  defendant 
in  any  such  action  or  suit  shall  plead  or  allege  in  his  or  her 
defence  the  plaintiffs  or  complainant's  conviction  of  felony,  and 
the  plaintiff  or  complainant  shall  allege  and  prove  that  he  or  she 
hath  received  and  doth  still  continue  to  hold  unrevoked  such 
ticket-of-leave  as  aforesaid,  a  verdict  shall  pass  and  judgment 
shall  be  given  for  the  plaintiff  or  complainant :  Provided  always, 
that  whenever  any  such  ticket-of-leave  shall  be  revoked  all 
property  so  acquired  by  any  such  felon  shall  vest  absolutely  in 
Her  Majesty,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor. 

Ko  person  to  V.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  person  who  shall  have  received 
tim*  ^Sed  to  ^""^^  *  ticket-of-leave  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  at  any  subsequent 
the  benefits  of  ^^^^  ^  convicted  of  felony,  shall  be  again  entitled  to  be  discharged 
this  Act  imder  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


LONDON: 

Printed  b^  Gborqe  £.  Eyre  and  William  Spottuwoodb, 
Printers  to  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Migesty. 
For  Her  Mt^estfi  Statiimery  Office^ 
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By  LIEUT.-COL.  JEBB,  C.B., 

Survstob-Genebal  of  Pbisoks,  Ciuibkan  of  the  Dibectobs,  &C. 


Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 


LONDON: 
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REPORT 

OK   THE 

DISCIPLINE    AND    MANAGEMENT    OF    THE 
CONVICT    PRISONS, 

AND  DISPOSAL  OF  CONVICTS, 
1852, 

fVUh  Notes  on  the  Convict  Question,  Construction  of  Prisons, 
Hard  Labour,  Sfc. 

Bt  Lieut.  Col.  JEBB,  C.B.,  SurveyobtGenkral  of  Prisons, 

Chaibman  of  thb  Dibsctobs,  &e. 


To  THE  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston,  G.C.B.,  &a 

Seerekuy  qf  State  for  the  Home  Department 

45,  Parliameni  Street, 

My  Lord,  ^wm  h,  1853. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  Report  for  the  year 
1852  on  those  general  subjects  connected  with  the  discipline 
and  disposal  of  convicts,  which  fall  under  my  superinten- 
dence as  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons, 
together  with  such  information  on  the  construction  of  prisons 
as  further  experience  enables  me  to  afford. 

I  have  noticed  the   different  subjects  which  appeared  Oi^er  in  which 
deserving  of  attention  in  the  following  order : —  ^^^  "* 

1st.  The  Accommodation  at  the  Disjjosal  of  Govemment, 
— and  the  Distribution  of  the  Convicts  in  the  different  Esta- 
blishments. 

2d.  The  General  Statistics  of  the  Year,  showing  the  Num- 
ber remaining  in  the  Convict  Prisons  oil  the  31st  December 
1862 — ^the  Number  received  into  the  different  Prisons,  or 
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2  Aco(mkmodaHon  at  Home  cmd  Abroad. 

embarked  for  the  Colonies,  or  who  have  died,  during  the 
Year. 

3d.  Convict  Discipline — Observations  on  Separate  Con- 
finement, its  Moral  Effects,  &c. 

4th.  Second  Probationary  Period  on  PiJblic  Works. 


CONVICT  PRISONS. 

^n^jM-  With  re&ard  to  the  first  point,  the  accommodation  at 

^  tbe«  disposal  of  the  Government,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
convicts,  are  detailed  in  tl^  following  Return,  which  gives 
these  particulars  for  the  31st  March  of  the  present  year: — 

Establishments  at  Home  ton  Male  Convicts. 

Primm$fir  S^pmraU  CkmJhememL 

Mfflbwik 1,100 

Puitoayille  ...  -        661 

Wakefield        -  -  -  .      '  412^ 

PretCoQ  •  •  .  .  50 

Leeds  -  •  .  -  50 

Toteetttr  •  •«  -  -         112 

Northampton  •  •  •  -  60 

Bath  •  •  .  -  24 

Beading  -  -  -  -  40 

Bedford  -  -  •  -  70^ 

'Ptrth         -  -  -  -        180  For  Scotch  pnaonert. 

2.659 

PHmm  and  Hulks  fir  Pidfiic  WorU 

Portland  ...         i^070 

Pbrtsmouth  •  •  .         ],020 

Dartmoor ;  able-bodied  -  650 

Hnik..* Woolwich  {:^-:  :     »^ 

a,720 

FuUrarst  (for  Jarenilee)         «  .  .      625 

i  Invalid  Depots, 

Dartmoor         ...  526 

"Stirling  Castle    Hoik,  Portsmouth   •  .400 

1,026 


Cdlsin  county  or  borowfa 
prisons  rented  by  (he 
GoTemment 


Total  in  England  and  Scotland     -  -    8,030 

Ireland,  mchiding  Males  and  Females     -      5^246 

Abroad, 
r  Gibraltar,  say        *  -  600 

<  Bermuda,  say    -  -         1,700 

[Western  Australia    •       -  550 

2,850 


General  Total  -  -    .    16,126* 


•  Exclusive  of  200  females  at  Millbank  and  of  all  the  accommodation  in  Van  Diemen's 
Dand.  At  the  date  of  the  last  half-yearly  Report,  31st  December  1851,  then  wete  4.761 
males  and  females  at  the  differant  estabUshments  in  that  island. 
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Oeneral  StatisHes  and  D%9po§al  of  Oonvicte.  i 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

General  Statistics  and  Disposal  of  Convicts  for  the  Year  1852. 
On  the  l8t  of  January  1858^ 

The  number  of  Priaoners  remaining  in  Conyict  Prisons  was  •  6,572 

Becetved  daring  the  year  1852               -                   -  •  2,953 

Total  coDTiet  popohUioB  dariag  the  year    •  •  >-  0^25 

Disposed  of  daring  the  year                 •  •               2,658 


General 
Sutistics. 


Remaining  on  aist  December  1852 


6367 


Embariced  for 


Tan  Diemen't  Land- 

Western  Aastralia  -^ 
ITorfblk  Island  - 


Bermuda 

Gibraltar 


Name  of 
Ships. 


Date  of 
Ships  leaving. 


1868 
March  10 


;;PairUe"  ^ 

JS^^H  .};  AprUlS   - 

"Lady Montagu",  Augusts 
"Equestrian^  -  I  August  S5 
"OrieotalQuasn''  Oo&>ber2l 


utd  Queen' 
•St.VInoenf- 

'Wm.Jardine' 
'DudbroolL"   - 


U     ' 

December  28 

AprUlO-      - 
November  15- 


"LadjHontBga*  Augusts 


I 


'Bdvaid" 
•»t.Tlnoent' 


DscsmbertT- 
Deoembern- 

Total 


Condition  of  Convicts 
in  the  Colonies. 


Tioket- 

of. 
Leave. 


8M 


280. 
858 


71 


7« 


1^468 


PubUo 
WoriKS. 


Furthesf' 
Pre- 


ss 

as 


TutaL 


818 
188 


418 


IM 


SM 
881 

80S 

SM 
SS8' 
110 

818 
888 


-l.ifl 


441 
88 


Semored  to- 
Lunatic  Asylums  .  •  .  •  • 
County  Gsols         •                 •                •                •               • 
Society's  Farm  School             ...               .            . 
Ireland            •               -          ^    - 

FwdonGd— 

Free  •  •     .  •  •  •  • 

Conditional  .  •  •  •  . 

On  Medical  Orounds  .  •  .  •  « 

On  expiration  of  half  sentence^  and  one  sentence  expired 

Escsped  •  ... 

Deaths  •  •  .       .• 

Total  Number  disposed  of 

Bemaining  in  the  Convict  Prisons  Slst  December  1868 

Total  Convict  Popidation 


846 
100 

8,846 


18 
6 

17 
8 


80 
6 
U 


48 


-    186 

U 

181 

8,668 
6,867 

8,686 


CONVICT  DISCIPLINE. 


The  question  of  penal  discipline  applicable  to  convicts  Convict 
under  sentence  of  transportation  is  very  complicated,  involv  ^^p^"*«- 
ing,  as  it  does,  the  home  and  colonial  interests,  and  bein^^ 
also,  a  great  moral  and  financial  question.  If,  in  practical^ 
attempting  its  solution,  any  one  of  the  great  interests  con- 
cemea  be  allowed  to  preponderate,  to  the  exclusion  of  mea-. 
sures  likely  to  have  a  favourable  influence  on  the  others,  the 
ffeneral  result,  considered  in  a  national  point  of  view,  cannot 
rail  to  be  prejudiced. 
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4  Separate  Sy$UnL 

Different  yiewi  In  looking  practicoUj  into  details,  the  question  is  further 
Sr  ©^▼S'*5^  complicated  by  the  very  different  views  which  are  entertained, 
cipiine.  not  oulv  as  to  thc  object  itself,  but  on  the  measures  to  be 

adopted  for  obtaining  it 

Some  will  advocate  simple  penal  punishment;  others, 
reformation,  as  the  chief  end  ana  prominent  feature  of  any 
system :  some  would  advocate  chains  and  slavery  ;  others, 
affectionate  and  assiduous  instruction. 

Between  these  extremes,  the  safest  course  would  appear  to 
be,  to  avoid  any  one  idea,  and  to  hold  fast  by  experience. 
In  this  view,  it  may  be  desirable  to  inquire  how  far  the  two 
main  elements  of  the  system,  namely,  Separate  Confinement 
and  Associated  Labour^  can  claim  any  preference  over  other 
schemes  which  may  be  suggested  for  the  resolution  of  this 
important  question. 

I  have  so  fully  entered  into  all  the  details  in  former 
reports,  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  very  briefly  to  bring 
th^m  under  your  Lordship's  notice,  were  it  not  that  the 
question  of  enforcing  strict  separation  for  indefinite  and 
lengthened  periods  has  again  been  mooted,  and  an  attempt 
been  recently  made  to  show  that  certain  modifications,  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  discipline  of  Pentonville  prison, 
have  had  a  pr^udicial  effect  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 

Separate  System. 
Sep«te  When  the  separate  system  was  first  urged  upon  the  atten- 

*^^***^  tion  of  Parliament  in  the  very  able  Imports  of  the  late 

lamented  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Russell, 
(1836  and  1837,)  M^'^^  or  ^w)  experience  of  its  effects  had 
been  ^ned  in  any  countrv.     Mr.  Crawford  had  seen  it  in 
operation  in  the  Easteni  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia ;  and 
thus  expresses  his  opinion  in  a  Report  on  the  prisons  in 
America,  dated  1834: — 
Extracts  from^        "  In  regard  to  the  moral  effects  which  have  hitherto  resulted 
]JJ^j^J^*^**  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  it  is  impossible  to  adduce  any  strong 
^OTf  in         evidence.    The  institution  has  been  only  four  years  in  practical 
America.  operation. 

"  In  1830  there  were  confined  in  the  prison  -      31 

1831  „  „  „  -      67 

-  1832  „  „  „  -      91 

1833  „  „  „  .    123" 

He  goes  on,  however,  to  add  tbe  favourable  opinion  he 
had  formed,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Upon  a  careful  review  of  every  part  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
after  seeing  the  whole,  and  examining  a  considerable  number  of  the 
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indiyiduals  confined  in  it,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my 
conviction  that  its  discipline  is  a  safe  and  efficacious  mode  of  prison 
management,  that  it  has  no  nnfavourable  effects  on  the  mind  or 
health,  and  that  with  the  addition  of  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
in  which  this  penitentiary  is  eminently  deficient,  solitary  imprison- 
ment thus  enforced  may  be  rendered  powerfully  instrumental,  not 
only  in  deterring,  but  also  in  reclaiming  the  offender." 

It  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject,  that  these  conclusions  rested  upon  very  slender 
data ;  and  that  so  far  as  regards  the  assertion,  that  discipline, 
as  enforced  at  that  prison,  woilld  have  no  unfavourable 
effect  on  the  mind  or  health,  or  the  inference  that  it  could 
be  safely  enforced  in  the  case  of  all  prisoners  for  len^hened 
periods,  experience  has  since  shown,  that  the  anticipations 
he  entertained  have  not  been  altogether  realized. 

Solitary  confinement  had  previously  been  made  the  subject  SoUtary  con- 
ofexperimentinNewYork.  $!S.^ 

In  pursuance  of  a  law  passed  in  1821,  eighty  convicts 
were  selected,  and,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  were  placed 
in  solitary  cells,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  rrison  at 
Auburn. 

In  1823,  about  eighteen  months  afler  the  commencement  2£S?!rfL« 
of  the  experiment,  it  was  found  that  the  most  disastrous  tary  confine- 
results  had  followed,  especially  as  regarded  insanity.     With  "wo*, 
the   exception  of  a  few   whose   sentences  were    about  to 
expire,  and  others  who  were  sent  to  labour,  all  the  remainder 
were  then  pardoned. 

The  total  failure  of  this  experiment  led  to  the  establish- 
ment in  that  prison  of  labour  in  association,  under  a  rule  oS 
silence,  as  distin^ished  from  the  separate  system,  which  was 
afterwards  established  in  1834  at  Philadelphia. 

It  is  probable  that  the  results  of  this  experiment  of 
solitary  confinement  on  the  mind  and  health  of  prisoners,  led 
to  the  existing  limitations  by  which  it  is  not  lawful  to 
award  or  enforce  a  sentence  of  solitary  confinement  for  more 
than  28  days  at  a  time  or  for  more  than  three  such  periods 
during  12  months* 

Distinction  between  Separate  and  Solitary  Confinement. 

The  distinction  between  solitary  and  separate  confinement,  oij«ctof  Pen* 
and  some  of  the  precautions  to  be  adopted  in  the  construction  ^^"^^  ^'"®°* 
of  prisons,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  discipline,  are  laid 
down  in  the  2  &  3  Vict.  cap.  66 ;   and  Pentonville  Prison 
was  erected  as  a  model  of  constniction^  and  with  a  view  to 
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Selection  of 
prisoners  for 
Pentonvilie. 


Extracts  firom 
Beport  o^Com 
miasioners  of 
FentonTille. 


try  bh  experiment  on  separate  confinement  in  this  country 
under  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  Some  observations  on 
this  subject  appear  in  my  Second  Report.* 

From  the  year  1843  to  1848,  with  a  slight  exception  on 
the  first  opening  of  the  establishment,  the  prisoners  admitted 
into  Pentonville  were  most  carefully  selected  from  the  whole 
body  of  convicts  ;  and  the  results  of  the  discipline  are  fully 
detailed  in  the  Reports  of  Commissioners.  A  change  in  the 
class  of  convicts,  as  a  cause  of  some  adverse  results  in  J  848, 
is,  however,  incidentally  noticed  in  a  Report  for  that  year, 
dated  May  1849,  and  signed  by  Earls  Devon,  Chichester, 
and  Harrowby,  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and 
Dr.  Ferguson. 

The  following  are  extracts : — 

"  Since  the  date  of  our  last  Report,  dated  May  1848,  we  have  no 
new  circumstances  to  notice.  The  following  statements  will  show 
that  the  system  continues  in  efficient  operation,  and  that  its  effects 
upon  the  prisoners  are  highly  satisfactory/' 

With  regard  to  the  health  and  mental  condition  of  the 
prisoners,  however,  they  observe, — 

''  We  are  sorry  that,  as  to  the  health  and  mental  condition  of  the 
convicts,  we  have  to  make  a  much  less  satisfieustory  report  than  in 
any  of  tiie  former  years  since  the  prison  was  established. 

"  The  daily  average  number  of  sick  has  indeed  been  smaller  than 
in  the  year  1847 ;  and  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  Asiatic 
dhol^ra. 

''  But  there  were  six  deaths  firom  disease  within  the  walls  of  tibe 
prison;   and  five  convicts  received  pardons  on  account  of  their 

*  ^  It  must  first  be  premised  that  the  law  requires  '  that  no  cell  shall  be  nsed  for  the 
aeparate  eonfinaiaent  of  any  prifoner  which  is  act  of  such  a  siie,  and  ventilated,  warmed, 
and  fitted  up  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  required  by  a  due  regard  to  health  -/  that  its 
fitness  in  these  respects  shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  that  a  prisoner  shall 
have  the  means  of  takmg  air  and  exerci$ej  and  be  Aimished  with  the  means  of  swrc/  and 
reUgunu  tiuCncclton,  with  books,  and  also  with  labour  or  employneHt 

"  It  is  difficult  to  define  1^  any  regulation  the  amotmt  of  the  moral  and  religious 
instmctioB  whieh  shall  be  giTen,  or  ihe  preemnietts  which  shall  be  adopted  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  separate  system.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  btuU  of 
separate  confinement  is  aoUtmde,  the  necessity  of  following  up  not  cnly  what  the  law  had 
cleariy  iBdicated»  bat  what  exp^ene«  has  proved  to  be  absolutely  essential,  will  be 
apparent 

**  The  Commissioners  of  Pentonrille  advert  generally  to  the  subject  in  the  ibllowing 
tenns : — *  In  carrying  ont  any  system  of  separate  confinement*  we  are  of  <4)inion  that 
it  is  quite  indispensable  to  secure  a  constant  and  vigilant  medical  superintendence,  and 
those  mitigations  of  absolute  solitude,  which  we  believe  to  have  operated  so  beneficially 
for  the  bodily  and  menial  health  of  the  priwom  at  Pentonville  :  we  mean,  chiefly,  a 
regular  and  frequent  vmtaHom  by  the  iuperior  officers,  moral  and  reUgUms  instructum  jvdt- 
ewusfy  imparUd,  employment  thai  wiit  mierest  the  mmd  me  weU  as  occupy  the  tme  ^f 
prisoners,  and  regular  exercise  out  of  doors,* 

**A3hrnM  regards  confinement  prolonged  beyond  the  average  period  of  a  few  weels; 
the  fiuthful  performance  of  the  duties  referred  to,  combined  with  *eti^^hyment  that  will, 
interest  the  mind  as  well  as  occupy  Ae  time  of  a  prisoner,*  constitute  those  mitiffations  of 
a|MK)iate  aolltode  which  are  quite  indispensable  in  order  to  establish  the  broad  distinetioa 
which  ought  to  exist  between  solitary  and  separate  confinement,  and  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system." 
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labomiB^  under  sock  disease  as  rendered  a  porolonged  iastm  of 
imprisonment  dangeroua  Of  these  last,  £Dur  laboured  und^  %otoB 
ferm  of  serofiila,  and  one  under  an  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 

"  There  -was  one  case  of  death  from  suicide ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  tiiat  this  is  the  first  example  of  suicide  that  has  occurred  in 
tiie  prison. 

"  The  proportion  of  mortality,  including  three-fifths  of  those  who 
were  panioned  on  account  of  the  state  of  their  health,  among  the 
deaths  is  as  18  •  75  to  1,000. 

"  There  have  been  also  five  cases  of  insanity. 

"  It  may  be  difficult  to  offer  a  certain  explanation  of  the  great 
number  of  cases  of  death  and  of  inscmiiy,  as  compared  with  that  of 
former  years.  We  have,  however,  reason  to  believe  that,  i/n  the 
easier  years  of  this  institution,  the  convicts  sent  here  were  selected 
from  a  large  number,  and  that  the  selection  was  Tnade  with  a  more 
exclusive  rega/rd  to  their  physical  capacity  for  undergoing  this 
species  of  punishment/* 

They  remark  in  conclusion, — 

"  The  longer  the  period  of  separation,  the  more  watchful  must  be 
the  exercise  of  medical  superintendence,  to  guard  against  the  failure 
of  mental  or  physical  health,  which  should,  always  be  anticipated  as 
a  possible  result  with  prisoners  of  certain  temperaments  and  dis- 
positions,  and  in  prc^rtion  to  the  keenness  with  which  they  feel 
their  punishment." 

Subsequently  to  the  date  of  this  Report,  the  functions  of  New  commit 
the  Board  were  transferred  to  a  new  commission,  of  which  I  "^ 
had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  Chairman,  Captain  O'Brien 
and  Mr.  Voules  being  associated  with  me. 

The  experiment  on  prison  discipline  which  had  been  in  Different  ap- 
full  operation  from  1843  to  1849,  was  thus  broi^ght  to  a  gSSS^e""^ 
close,  and  the  accommodation  in   Pentonville   Prison   was  Priaon. 
tendered  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  convict 
service. 

From  circumstances,  we  were  all  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  working  of  the  discipline  at  Pentonville,  and  its  effects, 
to  enable  us  to  form  our  own  conclusions  upon  the  subject. 

For  myself  I  had  previously  expressed  tbem  in  my  iSecond 
Report,  1847,  to  the  following  effect : — 

^'  My  own  independent  conclusion,  founded  on  a  dose  observation  Period*  for 
of  Uie  system  as  carried  out  at  Pentonville,  Wakefield,  and  other  which  wpatate 
prisons,  is  that  separate  confinement,  with  very  few  exceptional  ^^beaSpted. 
cases,  and  with  ordinary  precaution,  may  be  safely  and  generally 
adopted  for  periods  extending  from  six  to  twelve  months,  or  rather 
more. 

"  Beyond  twelve  months  I  think  it  requires  ^eater  care  and 
watchfulness  than  would,  perhaps,  be  ensured  under  ordinary  dr* 
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cumstanoes.    And  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  to  extend  it. 

"  It  is  not  the  use,  but  the  abuse  of  separate  confinement  that  is 
to  be  guarded  against ;  that  is,  pressing  it  beyond  the  limits  witiiin 
which  advantage  is  derived  from  placing  a  prisoner  under  fieivourable 
circumstances  for  reflection  and  receiving  instruction, — or  of  con- 
tinuing to  enforce  it,  in  the  case  of  any  individual  whose  health  of 
mind  or  body  appears  to  suffer  under  separate  confinement  in  a 
greater  d^ree  than  he  would  under  a  system  of  association*" 

Precamiontpy  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  the  experience  of  1848, 
"*®*"*"*^  as  already  detailed,  would  naturally  have  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  precautionary  measures,  which  afforded  hope  of 
mitigating  the  evils.  This  responsibility  was  especially  forced 
upon  our  attention  from  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been 
determined  by  the  Government  to  subject  all  p^-isoners  to  a 
period  of  separate  confinement,  instead  of  the  very  small 
proportion  \i'liich  up  to  that  period,  including  1848,  had 
oeen  selected  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  Report  of  the  new  Board  is  for  1849,  and  is 
dated  25th  February  1850.  Some  extracts  from  a  subse- 
quent Report,  bearing  on  the  question,  are  inserted  in  the 
Appendix,  page  102. 

The  experience  of  the  year  1849  was  such  as  to  call  for  in- 
creased watchfulness  and  precautions  ;  for  we  had  commenced 
dealing  with  a  description  of  prisoners  far  less  able  to  bear 
separate  confinement  than  those  who  were  made  the  subjects 
ofthe  original  experiment ;  and  this  discipline  was  about  to  be 
enforced  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Wakefield,  and  in  other  prisons  where  cells  had  been  rented 
by  the  Government  for  the  purpose.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1849»  however,  no  alteration  m  the  routine,  of  any  conse- 
quence, had  been  made,  although  prisoners  of  good  conduct, 
who  had  been  six  months  in  the  prison,  had  been  previously 
selected  for  employment  in  the  kitchen,  bakery,  and  in  other 
work,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  economy. 

Mr.  Bradley,  the  Medical  OflBcer,  in  his  Report  for  1851, 

observes  on  the  general  question  of  health  under  the  less 

favourable  circumstances  m  which  the  discipline  was  carried 

out: — 

^^wt  from         «  The  admission  of  ordinary  convicts  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing 

Officer'sReport  punishment  would  naturally  tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  both 

fbr  1851.  mental  and  bodily  disease.     This  anticipated  result,  however,  has 

not  obtained,  as  the  medical  statistics  show,  with  regard  to  mortality 

and  disease  in  the  prison  ;  while,  if  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  at 

the  expiration  of  their  imprisonment  be  regarded,  and  a  comparison 

in  this  respect  be  made  between  those  formerly  embarked  on  board 

the  convict  ships,  and  the  men  who  have  been  sent  during  the  last 
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two  years  to  the  public  works,  the  observation  will  be  in  favoui*  of 
the  latter  as  being  more  healthy  in  appearance,  and  possessing,  for 
the  most  part,  unimpaired  strength,  and  activity  of  both  mind  and 
body. 

"  The  circumstance  which  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
counteracting  the  tendency  to  disease  and  in  maintaining  health  will 
be  found  to  be  that  the  term  of  imprisonment  in  Pentonville  has 
been  shortened ;  the  time  to  be  passed  in  separate  confinement 
having  been  reduced  from  18  to  12  months." 

With  regard  to  mental  health,  he  observes  that  it  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  highly  satisfactory,  whether  the 
diminished  number  alone  be  regarded,  or  the  character  of 
the  cases  themselves. 


Increased  Amount  of  Exercise  and  Results. 

At  the  commencement  of  1852,  however,  there  had  occurred  Cause  of  an. 
at  Pentonville  so  unusual  a  number  of  cases  of  mental  affec-  ^^J^^*' 
tion,  as  to  cause  the  Directors  much  anxiety ;  and  I  stated  mental  aflfec- 
in  my  last  Report  that  they  had  instituted  an  inquiry  into  ^^^ 
all   attendant  circumstances,  and  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  greater  amount  of  mental  disease  at  that 
establishment,  as  compared  with  Wakefield  and  other  prisons, 
was  mainly  due  to  a  difference  in  the  administration  of  the 
system. 

Whilst,  therefore,  adhering,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  prin-  increMed 
ciple  of  separation,  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  increase  «*®'^*"«- 
the  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  and,  partly  with  this 
object,  and  partly  to  secure  other  advantages,  they  caused 
the  prisoners  to  take  exercise  on  the  plan  which  had 
been  found  to  answer  so  well  at  Wakefield.  Their  view  is 
explained  in  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  the  exercise  in  the  separate  airing  yards  does  not  appear 
so  well  calculated  to  promote  the  bodily  or  mental  health  of  pri- 
soners as  the  plan  piu-sued  at  Wakefield ;  and  that  brisk  walking 
exercise  under  such  arrangements  as  will  efiectually  prevent  com- 
mimication  should  be  substituted  for  it." 

This  change,  which  was  brought  into  operation  about 
1st  April  1852,  has  had  a  most  marked  and  beneficial 
eflTect  on  the  general  health  of  the  prisoners,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  table,  showing  the  mean  daily  per-centage  of 
sick  in  each  month,  and  quarter,  of  eight  preceding  years,  as 
compared  with  1852 : — 
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Per-eentage  of  Sick. 


Daily  per-^^en- 
tagesofsiclL 

Mean  of  8  years. 

1852. 

Months. 

Quarters. 

Months. 

Quart»«. 

January     -             •        - 
February     -             -     - 
March    - 

X--  ■ .  ■  ■- 

June    .... 

Jnly    -        .          -           - 

August    - 

September      -             -    - 

October 

Norember       -           -     • 

December    -            -        - 

3*48 
3-39 
8-60 
3-16 
3-17 
3*40 
3-75 
3-61 
3*23 
3*27 
2-99 
3' 13 

3-49 
3*24 
3'53 
3-13 

3-83 
3*23 
4-21 
2'61 
1-52 
2-27 
1-79 
1*25 
1-64 
1-28 
1*90 
1'82 

3-75 
2' 13 
1-56 
1-66 

Ann^^ii]  mean 

3-34 

— 

2-27 

— 

Extract  from 

Chaplain's 

Beport 


The  gradual  diminution  in  the  per-centage  of  sick,  shown 
in  this  return,  notwithstanding  the  very  (UfFerent  and  less 
favourable  classes  of  prisoners  which  are  now  sent  to  Pen- 
tonville,  can,  in  my  opinion,  only  be  accoimted  for  by  a 
difference  in  their  treatment,  combined  with  a  shorter  period 
of  confinement. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  effects  produced  by  this  and 
other  ameliorations  of  the  discipline,  the  Chaplain  observes 
as  follows: — 

'^  The  beneficial  moral  results  of  the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
the  prison  have  in  no  d^ee  been  lessened,  in  my  opinion,  by  the 
mode  of  exercise  adopted  during  the  yefiu:  past,  in  lieu  of  the  sepa- 
rate yards.  There  has  been  actually  less  communication  between 
the  prisoners.  The  good  effect  of  the  change  upon  the  mental 
condition  of  the  prisoners  has  been,  to  my  perception,  most  marked. 
From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  this  prison  you  are  aware  I 
was  led  to  advocate  a  mitigation  of  the  rigorous  character  of  separate 
confinement,  originally  instituted  in  Fentonville ;  and  I  have  hailed 
with  no  small  satisfaction,  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  every 
approximation  to  such  a  course  of  treatment  as  should  secure  a 
better  prospect  of  continuing  what  is  useful  in  this  discipline 
without  perpetuating  the  serious  evils  which  a  growing  experience 
led  me  to  apprehend  firom  its  indiscriminate  application.  I  am  now 
enabled,  by  very  distinct  recollection  of  my  early  impressions,  to 
compare  the  convicts  of  the  first  years,  in  their  general  appearance 
and  manner,  with  those  of  the  last ;  and  I  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  that  the  present  healthM  mental  aspect  of  the  prisoners 
forms  a  complete  contrast  to  the  nervous,  agitated  condition  of  the 
first,  allowance  being  made  for  the  many  cases  of  debility  and  age 
now  admissible  to  the  prison,  which  were  so  carefully  excluded  at 
the  first." 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  the  Physician  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary in  New  Jersey  : — 
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"  The  more  rigidly  the  plan  is  carried  out,  the  more  its  effects  Bcmarksofthe 
are   visible  upon  the  health  of  the  convicta     A  little  more  in-  ^^^j^ 
tercourse  with  each  other,  and  a  little  more  air  in  the  yard,  have  penitentiary  ou 
the   effect  upon  the  mind   and  body  that  warmth  has  on  the  "eiwrateoon- 
thermometer;  ahnost  every  degree  of  indulgence  showing  a  cor-  ^®™*^^ 
responding  rise  in  the  health  of  the  individual     That  an  opinion 
to  the  contrary  should  have  been  advocated  at  this  time  seems  like 
a  determination  to  disregard  science  in  support  of  a  mistaken  but 
fitvourite  policy." 

Besides  the  more  obvious  effects  of  separate  confinement, 
as  exhibited  in  the  development  of  pulmonary  consumption 
and  mental  affections,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
vigour  of  mind  and  body  of  the  majority  of  convicts,  who 
are  subjected  to  strict  separation  for  periods  extending 
beyond  12  or  15  months,  is  impaired. 

My  own  conclusions  upon  this  subject  were  thus  ex- 
pressed  in  my  Second  Report  for  1847,  in  which,  referring 
to  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  on  embarkation,  and 
the  general  subdued,  tractable  manner,  which  had  been 
reported  by  several  surgeons-superintendent  as  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  the  prisoners  from  Pentonvilie,  I  observed 
that— 

"  Though  there  may  be  no  evidence  that  any  permanent  injury 
has  been  sustained,  such  vadications  must  not  be  disregarded. 
From  whatever  cause  they  proceed,  it  appears  highly  probaWe  that 
an  extension  of  the  period  of  confinement  would  be  calculated  to 
increase  them,  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  if  increased  the  result 
might  be  some  permanent  injury  to  the  majority  of  the  prisoners. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  such  effects  show  that  we  have  arrived 
'  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  good  health/  " 

Mr.  Francis  Gray,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Prison  Disci- 
pline, also  observes  upon  this  point : — 

"  Sir  George  Grey  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Remark«  on 
Benjamin  Brodie  and  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  had  both  been  on  the  Com-  JSS^t^y " 
mission  for  the  Management  of  PentonviUe  Prison,  that  the  utmost  mp.  Francis 
watchfulness  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  Chaplain,  Onj. 
and  Medical  Attendants,  would  be  requisite  in  order  to  administer 
the  system  established  there  with  safety,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
repeated  the  same  sentiment.     If  there  is  great  danger  that  the 
bodily  and  mental  health  will,  in  many  cases,  be  so  deranged  as  to 
require  medical  interference,   is  there  not   a  certainty  that,    in 
noiany  more,  there  will  be  a  degree  of  debility  and  depression  not 
a/movMing  to  positive  disease  ?    These  eflTects,   when  perceived, 
may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  hereafter,  as  they  have  been  heretofore,  to 
be  evidences  of  reformation.     But  it  is  a  capital  error  to  suppose 
that  they  promote  or  indicate  any  real  improvement  of  the  morals 
or  of  the  intellect." 
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On  this  latter  point  Mr.  Kingsmill  remarks  in  his  last 
Report: — 

"  Depression  of  spirits  is  not  contrition ;  remorse  is  not  repent- 
ance ;  resolutions  and  vows  of  amendment,  made  whilst  "snflFering 
the  penalty  of  transgression,  imply  no  change  of  principle — ^no  real 
reformation  of  character.  The  weakening  of  man's  physical  and 
mental  energies  does  not  generate  piety.  Religion  cannot  be  in  a 
healthy  state  which  originates  in  any  disturbance  of  the  mental 
powera" 

The  best  evidence,  however,  of  the  results  of  the  plans 
which  have  been  pursued,  in  giving  effect  to  the  precautionary 
measures  introduced  into  the  routine  of  discipline  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twelve  months,  is,  that  during  the  year 
between  the  1st  of  April  1852  and  31st  March  1853,  there 
has  been  no  case  whatever  of  mental  disease. 

The  foregoing  explanations  will,  I  trust,  have  satisfied 
your  Lordship  that  the  determination  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  limiting  the  term  of  separate  confinement,  was  not 
hastily  or  unnecessarily  adopted,  and  that  the  ameliorations, 
which,  under  a  change  of  circumstances,  the  Directors  have 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  recommend,  are  such  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  the  objections  which  may  be  entertained  by 
some  to  this  system  of  discipline,  whilst  they  do  not  entail 
any  sacrifice  whatever  of  its  advantages. 

General  System  of  Convict  Discipline. 

When  the  question  of  establishing  a  comprehensive  system 
of  discipline,  applicable  to  the  great  body  of  convicts  under 
sentence  of  transportation,  was  under  consideration  of  the 
Government  in  1846-7,  the  whole  subject  was  most  anxiously 
and  carefully  considered  in  all  its  bearings. 

The  experiment  at  Pentonville  had  been  so  conclusive  and 
satisfactory  as  regarded  the  moral  effects  of  separate  con- 
finement, that  it  was  determined  to  secure  for  the  whole 
body  the  advantages  which  up  to  1847  and  1848  had  been 
confined  to  a  small  section,  and  thus  realize  the  anticipations 
of  those  most  interested  in  the  treatment  of  convicts,  by 
applying  that  experience  in  establishing  an  improved  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  prison  discipline,  which  might  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  convicts  and  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

The  result  was  the  determination,  that  the  period  of 
separate  confinement  should  be  limited  to  an  average  of  about 
12  months,  followed  bv  strict  penal  discipline  in  association 
and  employment  on  puolic  works,  for  a  period  proportioned 
to  the  original  sentence. 
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In  order  to  carry  out  these  views,  I  was  authorized  by  CeHi  rented  in 
Sir  George  Grey  to  rent  from  the  Magistracy  in  counties  S^^Swi^ 
and  boroughs,  where  new  prisons  had  been  erected,  any 
spare  accommodation  they  were  inclined  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government,  at  the  rate  of  6/.  per  annum  for 
each  cell.  Nearly  800  additional  cells  were  obtained  in  this 
manner.  A  portion  of  Millbank  was  appropriated  for 
modified  separation,  and  Pentonville  was  somewhat  extended. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  500  prisoners  only  being  subjected  to 
separate  confinement,  arrangements  were  made  by  which 
upwards  of  2,000  are  now  undergoing  that  discipline. 

It  was  further  determined  to  establish  a  large  convict  ^^'^^•^^ 
prison  at  Portland,  with  a  view  to  bring  to  the  test  of  actual  prison, 
experiment,  not  only  the  measures  calculated  to  assist  in 
the  reformation  and  industrial  training  of  prisoners,  but  to 
ascertain  the  best  mode  of  applying  convict  labour  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State,  in  the  execution  of  works  of  national 
importance  or  acknowledged  utility ;  with  a  further  view 
to  the  final  abolition  of  the  Hulks  and  the  substitution  of 
an  organized  and  improved  system  of  discipline,  on  public 
works,  at  home  and  abroad. 

With  regard  to  the  general  results  of  the  combined  system,  Be«t  method  ot 
sufficient  experience  has  now  been  gained  of  the  great  ad-  ^JSSS^di 
vantages  of  separate  confinement,  as  a  preparation  for  the  details  of 
subsequent  stage  in  association.     The  details  of  the  discipline,       ^ 
though  described  in  the  reports,  can,  however,  only  be  under* 
stood  by  an  inspection  of  the  prisons  at  Pentonville  and 
Wakefield,  and  of  other  prisons  where  the  separate  system  is 
enforced. 

A  careful  study  of  the  whole  discipline  and  management 
at  Portland,  Portsmouth,  pr  Dartmoor,  would,  in  like  manner, 
enable  any  one  to  form  an  opinion,  as  to  whether  the  arrange- 
ments for  combining  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  with  the 
punishment  due  to  crime,  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
objects  which  the  Government  have  in  view. 

Should  alterations   appear   desirable,  there  exists  every  ^^^^ 
facility  for  making  them.     So  far,  however,  as  my  experi-  ^^^  ^ 
ence  goes,  I  do  not  see  that  any  change,  either  in  principle 
or  routine,  could  be  made  without  creating  some  evil  or  diffi'^ 
cully  which  requires  to  he  guarded  against. 

As  regards  the  present  system  of  subjecting  every  prisoner 
to  12  months'  separate  confinement  and  subsequent  asso- 
ciation on  public  works,  Mr.  Gray,  the  author  before  quoted, 
remarks  in  a  work  published  at  the  time  when  the  present 
plan  was  first  settled : — 
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BflBUfflu  of  *^  The  British  Qoyemment,  enlightened  by  experience^  has  deter- 

^^^Onyontfae  i^ined  to  make  an  important  change  in  its  whole  system  of  secondaiy 
preteEt  ^jftcm.  p^jj^jgijm^i^l^^  and,  last  June,  a  plan  was  submitted  to  Parliament  for 
this  purpose,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  definitively  acted  on  at  the 
next  session.  ••••♦#•#♦ 

"  It  appears  that  the  new  system  now  proposed  to  be  esta- 
blished there,  provides  for  one  year  of  Pentonville  discipline,  followed 
by  a  term  of  social  labour.  During  this  latter  period,  we  are  told 
that  the  prisoners  are  to  receive  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and 
to  be  entirely  separated  firom  each  other  by  night.  This  is  welL 
And  if  it  is  designed,  also,  to  fiirmsh  them,  during  the  intervals  of 
labour,  with  the  means  and  opportunity  of  such  intellectual  culture 
as  they  are  capable  of  receiving ;  to  guard  carefully  their  intercourse 
by  day ;  and  to  prevent  their  having  free  and  uncontrolled  conversa- 
tion by  night,  it  is  a  design  worthy  of  the  greatness,  the  vnsdom, 
and  the  bmevolence  of  England.*' 
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SECOND  PROBATIONARY  PERIOD  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS, 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  proba- 
tionary period  of  discipline  on  public  works ;  and  as  the 
moral  result  of  the  discipline  to  which  convicts  are  now 
subjected  during  the  period  of  their  imprisonment  mainly 
depends  upon  the  arrangements  made  for  the  men  working 
in  association  after  a  period  of  separate  confinement,  I  have 
felt  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  anxiety  that  it  should 
be  placed  on  the  most  effective  footing ;  and  with  this  view 
I  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  Portland  a  model  on  which 
to  form  similar  establishments. 

Portland  Breakwater. 

Before  entering  into  the  different  questions  which  are  of 
interest  with  reference  to  the  results  of  the  discipline  and 
management  of  Portland  Prison,  it  may  be  convenient 
briefly  to  advert  to  the  further  object  of  constructing  a 
breakwater,  for  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  in 
Portland  Roads,  and  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  work. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  was  called  to  the  subject 

of  "  Harbours  of  Refuge"  in  1843  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 

the  recommendation  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 

Commons,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 

most  eligible  situation  for  forming  a  harbour  or  harbours  of 

refuge  in  the  Channel. 

Opinion  of  ^^  great  natural  advantages  of  Portland  Bay — ^its  im- 

CkmimiBfionen  portaut  relative  position — and  the  facilities  for  accomplishing 

Siy^Mamr-   ^^^  PFoposed  objcct,  could  not  fail  to  claim  the  attention  of 

bourofReftige.  the  Commissioners,  who  stated  in  their  Report, — *Our  next 
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and  last  visit  was  to  Portland,  which,  from  its  situation  with 
reference  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and  as  the  boundary  of  the 
narrow  part  of  the  Channel  in  this  direction,  came  naturally 
within  the  range  of  investigation.'* 

The  result  was,  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  Breakwater  in 
"  that  a  breakwater  be  constructed  in  Portland  Bay,  sheltering  ^^^"^^^^  ^y- 
an  area  of  1,200  acres." 

The  quarries  which  produce  the  well-known  Portland  stone  Bescription  of 
are  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  island,  from  300  to  400  ^J^"^ 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  the  best  kind  of  stone,  numng stone. 
such  as  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  St.  Paul's, 
Whitehall,  and  other  buildings,  lies  under  several  strata  of 
hard  but  inferior  quality.     The  quarries  were  in  consequence 
encumbered  with  vast  piles  of  reftise  stone,  which  had  been 
removed  for  getting  out  the  "best  bed,"  as  it  is  termed. 
This  debris  is  made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  the  break- 
water, and  some  of  the  coarse  beds  are  quarried  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  stone  is  removed  from  the  quarries  by  means  of 
several  lines  of  railways,  which  are  arranged  in  a  series  of 
inclined  planes,  from  the  summit  to  the  point  where  the  break- 
water joras  the  shore.  The  waggons  are  raised  and  lowered 
by  wire  ropes,  working  on  "  drums*'  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  "  incline,"  the  loaded  train  in  its  descent  drawing  up 
the  empty  one  from  the  breakwater. 

The  waggons,  previously  to  being  lowered  down  the  in- 
cline, pass  over  self-registering  weigh-bridges,  by  which  the 
precise  quantity  of  stone  sent  down  is  ascertained. 

The  convicts,  besides  constructing  all  the  branch  lines  Work  in  which 
into  the  quarries,  repair  the  "  plant,"  and  are  otherwise  use-  ^^^Ja!^ 
fully  employed,  and  will  be  enabled  when  the  arrangements 
are  complete  to  send  down  from  1,600  to  2,000  tons  of 
stone  a  day  or  more. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  great  national  work,  Expenae  of 
securing  a  naval  station  in  time  of  war,  or  affording  shelter  JSSed^ 
and  safety  to  the  commercial  marine  in  the  long  line  of  i4>pi]cation  of 
coast  extending  from  Plymouth  and  Torbay  to  Portsmouth  ^'^▼i^t^^'- 
and  the  Downs,  might  in  consequence  be  greatly  reduced, 
as  almost  the  whole  of  the  works  might  be  executed  by 
convict  labour. 

Results  qfthe  Present  System. 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  discipline  and  industrial 
training  at  Portland,  which,  as  before  stated,  has  been  more 
or  les§  dependent  upon  the  means  of  instruction  afforded 
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to  the  men  during  their  probationary  discipline  in  separate 
confinement,  they  may,  I  trust,  be  considered  to  be  highly 
satisfactory. 

As  a  body,  the  men  show  a  spirit  of  willing  and  cheerful 
obedience.  The  strictest  discipline  is  maintained,  with  a 
very  small  proportion  of  punishment.  The  industry  of  the 
working  parties  is  remarkable  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  exert 
themselves  at  their  laborious  occupation  is  manifested  by 
the  circumstance  that  those  who  are  employed,  constituting 
only  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  body,  execute  work  of 
a  value  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  establishment. 

Of  their  moral  condition  the  Chaplain,  and  those  who  have 
the  best  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion,  speak  in  very 
favourable  terms. 
Bcsnitsof  the  On  the  wholc,  though  I  felt  very  hopeful  of  success  when 
preMotiystem.  Portland  Prison  was  first  occupied,  the  results  have  far 
exceeded  my  expectations ;  and,  as  1  have  frequently  stated 
before,  I  would  now  repeat  that,  under  Providence,  it  is  due 
to  the  principle  of  encouragement  held  out  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the 
judicious  and  admirable  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
carried  out  by  Captain  Whitty  and  the  Governors  and 
Chaplains,  who  have  had  the  immediate  responsibility  of 
admmistering  the  discipline. 

The  foregoing  observations  will,  I  trust,  have  given  your 
Lordship  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  system ;  and 
1  trust  it  will  also  appear  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  may 
claim  to  be  founded  upon  broad  and  intelligible  principles, 
and  on  past  experience  of  much  that  has  to  be  avoided,  and 
much  that  affords  encouragement  to  follow.* 

The  records  of  Parliament  may  be  appealed  to  in  proof  of 
the  fact,  that  there  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
convict  system  of  this  country  when,  speaking  humanly,  the 
demoralization  of  every  individual  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion was  certain.  No  matter  what  might  have  been  his 
previous  character,  what  the  amount  of  his  contrition,  or 
what  the  sincerity  of  his  efforts  and  resolutions  to  retrace 
his  steps,  he  was  placed  within  the  influence  of  a  moral 
pestilence,  from  which,  like  death  itself,  there  was  no  escape. 

Any  candid  and  dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  convicts  who  have  passed  through 
periods  of  penal  and  reformatory  discipline  at  Pentonville 
and  Portland,  will  prove  beyond  doubt  that,  to  say  the  least 

♦  For  ftuther  obecrvations  on  different  points  connected  with  Portland,  and  generally 
with  the  probationary  periods  of  discipline  on  Public  Works,  8«e  Appendix,  p.  106. 
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of  it,  the  majority  of  those  now  serving  are  likely,  on  their 
release,  to  be  respectable  in  their  station  of  life,  and  useful 
to  those  who  engage  their  services,  thus  realizing  the  antici- 
pations of  the  Pentonville  Commissioners,  that  "  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  convicts  would  be  qualified  on  their  discharge 
to  occupy  an  honest  position  in  their  own  or  any  other 
countryr 


THE  CONVICT  QUESTION. 

The  importance  at  the  present  moment  of  the  different  Convict 
questions  connected  with  **  transportation,"  and  the  difficul-  ^'^^^^^ 
ties  which  will  have  to  be  provided  for  in  consequence  of  its 
more  limited  application,  imposes   upon   me   the  duty  of 
laying  before  your  Lordship  such  statistics  and  details,  as 
will  be  required  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

1  propose  to  notice  the  various  points  in  the  following  Pomtstobe 
order : —  noticed, 

1.  Present  system  of  convict  discipline,  and  its  expense. 

2.  A  modification  of  the  present  system  by  the  es- 

tablishment of  district  prisons,  and  the  estimated 
expense. 

3.  Discontinuance  of  transportation,  and  substitution 

of  imprisonment  at  home,  and  in  certain  of  the 
colonies,  with  the  estimated  expense. 

4.  Additional  prisons,  and  their  probable  cost. 

5.  Probable  effect  on  the  annual  estimates  of  carrying 

out  a  general  system  of  imprisonment. 

6.  Females. 

7*  Disposal  of  convicts. 

8.  Measures  for  assisting  discharged  prisoners. 

1.  Present  System  of  Discipline,  and  Expense. 

As  regards  the  general  routine  of  the  management,  an  ex-  Notice  beach 
tract  from  the  notice  which  is  placed  in  the  cell  of  each  ^^^ 
prisoner  received  into  the  Government  prison  is  annexed  in 
Appendix,   page    112,  and  will  give  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  system,  which,  at  least  up  to  the  end 
of  1852,  was  in  operation. 

It  may  be  observed  that  it  consists  of  three  .probationary  Three  proba- 
periods  of  discipline,  viz. :—  rf^SeST"^ 

1st.  Twelve  months*  separate  confinement.  ^   ™* 

2d.  Labour  in  association  on  public  works  for  a  period 
proportionate  to  the  sentence. 
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3d,  A  ticket^of-leave  in  one  of  the  colonies,  followed  by  a 
pardon,  conditional  or  otherwise. 

Pentonville  and  Portland  Prisons  may  be  taken  as  ex- 
amples of  the  first  and  second  periods  of  probation.  The 
third  is  a  revocable  pardon,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
holder  of  it  is  subject  to  certain  very  salutary  restrictions, 
calculated  to  deter  him  from  crime,  and  thus  protect  the 
interests  of  others. 

The  system,  though  not  yet  fully  developed,  may  fairlv 
be  assumed  to  have  fulfilled,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  different  objects  which  require  to  be  provided  for.  It 
has  been  a  punishment  severe  in  its  aspect,  but  mild  in  its 
practical  operation ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  whilst 
the  men  have  been  disposed  of  greatly  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, the  Imperial  interests  have  gained  some  benefits, 
without  materially  prejudicing  those  of  the  colonies. 

Expense  of  the  Present  System. 
E«*nn»*«  ^     Abstract  of  the  Estimates  for  the  Convict  Service  for  1852-3. 

1852-3. 

The  total  number  of  convicts  provided  for  in  the  annual 
estimates  is  21,932,  and  the  expenses  of  all  the  services, 
as  detailed  under  the  separate  heads,  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

Gross  estimates  for  the  convict  prisons  in  £ 

Great  Britain,  for  7,824  prisoners               -  182,331 

Gross  estimates  for  the  convict  prisons  in 

Ireland,  for  6,246  prisoners       -                 -  53,912 

Estimate  for  the  removal  of  prisoners            -  12,424 

Gross  estimates  fi^r  convict  service  at  Gib- 
raltar and  Bermuda,  for  2,650  prisoners     -  48,842 

Estimates  for  transport  services  to  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies                  -              -  95,000 

Estimate  for  transport  services  to  Bermuda 

and  Gibraltar                 -              -            *  -  6,041 

Estimates  for  the  Australian  colonies,  &c.     -  188,744 


Total  gross  cost  to  be  laid  before  Parliament   £587,294 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  labour  of  the 
convicts  is  judiciously  and  profitably  applied, 
the  real  cost  to  the  country  will  be  reduced  by 
the  value  of  their  work  at  home,  which  may  be 
thus  stated : — 
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Brought  forward        -        -    £587,294 
Deduct  earnings  of  15,720  prisoners  as  follows*: — 
7,824  in  Great  Britain,  at  12/.  per      £ 

head 93,888 

6,246  in  Ireland,  at  51.  per  head       -  26,230 
2,650  in  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar,  at 

18/.  per  head  -  -  47,700 

167,818 


Total  estimated  net  cost  to  the  country 
for  the  current  year,  deducting  the 
prospective  value  of  labour  -  £419,476 1 

2.  A  Modification  of  the  Present  System  by  the  Esta- 

BUSHMENT   OF   DiSTBICT  PbISONS,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  A  REDUC- 
TION IN  THE  Number  of  Convicts  to  be  sent  Abroad. 

The  probable  effect  of  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  B«tabiiihment 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  the  ^^^^^ 
establishment  of  District  Prisons  is  thus  adverted  to  in  my 
Fifth  Report  :— 

"  Few  persons  beyond  those  whose  duties  bring  them  into  imme 
diate  connexion  with  prisons,  are  aware  of  the  great  inequality  of 
sentences  passed  in  the  different  courts  for  similar  offences  ;  nor  is  it 
generally  known  that  so  few  are  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  impri- 
sonment^  and  so  large  a  proportionate  number  to  short  terms  of 
transportation,  thus  omitting  altogether  such  an  intermediate  and 
lengthened  term  of  imprisonment  as  would  give  a  more  just  and 
proper  gradation  of  punishment  for  different  offences. 

"  It  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  Criminal  Tables,  that,  taken  on  Average  nnm- 
the  last  ten  years,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  ^l"^^?^ 
7  and  10  years'  transportation  has  been  2,626,  and  that  the  average  years*  tnmspor- 
number  sentenced  to  imprisonment  has  only  been  as  follows : —  tation  and  to 
3  years,  and  above  2  years,  5 ;  2  years,  and  above  1,  473  ;  1  year,  "np™onm«>t 
and  above  6  months,  2,380.     There   are  now  so   many  country 
prisons,  &c.,  in  which  separate  confinement  for  12  months  might  be 
enforced,   that  I   believe  if  district  prisons  for  canying  out  the 
remaiTider  of  long  sentences  were  established,  a  sentence  of  2  to 
3  years'  imprisonment  would  have  a  sufliciently  deterring  effect,  and 
the  difficulties  arising  fi'om  the  great  number  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation would  be  materially  diminished 


*  Priaoners  in  separate  confinement  at  -          •    5/.  per  head.'' 

„       on  public  works           -  -            -  ISL 

InyaUds  and  juyeniles        -           -  -    5l  and  Si!. 

Prisoners  in  Ireland       -        -        -  -         -    5iL 

^          Bermuda  and  Gibraltar  -           -  ISL 

Ayerage,  about        -           -           -  -      -  12/. 

t~  *   '  *       ' 


A  portion  only  of 
this  sum  would  be 
applicable  to  a 
redaction  of  the 
estimates  laid  be- 
fore Parliament, 
as  hereafter  ex- 
plained. 


|-  This  sum  is  irrespectiye  of  the  yalue  of  hibour  bestowed  on  works  m  the  colonies  by 
the  empl^pient  of  ^e  conyicts  who  are  now  there,  yix.,  4,762  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and 
1,450  m  Western  Australia. 
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Deterring  and  "  As  r^ards  sentences  passed  in  court,  it  would  appear  proper 
^^°J|^^^^  that  imprisonment  should  be  carried  to  its  fullest  extent  before 
Bonmentnotyet  recourse  were  had  to  transportation;  but,  practically,  neither  the 
tri«^  deterring  nor  the  reformatory  eflfects  of  imprisonment  have  ever  had  a 

trial  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  test  their  efficiency,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  convicts  imder  sentence  of  transportation.  The  experience,  how- 
ever, of  the  last  few  years  carries  with  it  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  system  ;  and  if  it  were  only  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  transportation,  it  is  well  deserving 
of  attention,  especially  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 

"  Lengthened  periods  of  imprisonment  have  not  hitherto  been 
resorted  to,  partly  from  their  being  no  existing  prison  where 
sentences  exceeding  12  months  could  be  properly  carried  into  effect, 
and  partly  from  a  sentence  of  transportation  up  to  a  recent  period 
affording  so  easy  a  solution  of  all  difficulty  both  as  regards  expense 
to  counties  and  final  disposal. 

"  With  a  view,  however,  of  providing  a  remedy  for  this  defect, 

and,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  convicts 

sentenced  to  transportation,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  object  of 

the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1850  to  press  on 

the  attention  of  the  Government  the  importance  of  erecting  district 

prisons  expressly  for  the  reception  of  all  prisoners  sentenced  to 

periods  eocceeding  12  months.     The  resolutions  of  the  Committee 

are  as  follows : — 

Resolutionfl  of        "14.  That  after  prisoners  under  long  sentences  have  undergone  a 

the  Select  CkHn-  period  of  separate  confinement,  the  remainder  of  their  sentences 

^ConunonT*^  ought  to  be  passed  under  a  sjrstem  of  combined  labour,  with  effectual 

on  District        precautions  against  intercourse. 

Priaons.  «  I5^  That  this  object  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  erection  of 

district  prisons,  at  the  national  cost,  for  the  reception  of  prisoners 
under  long  sentences  after  they  have  undergone  such  previous 
separate  confinement. 

"  16.  That  such  district  prisons  should  be  maintained  at  the 
national  cost,  and  the  government  of  such  prisons  and  all  appoint- 
ments and  salaries  of  officers  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government." 

The  measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  important 
recommendations  were  under  the  consideration  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  by  his  direction  I  prepared  a  memorandum  on  the 
necessary  details.     The  following  is  an  extract : — 
Additional  "With  regard  to  the  additional  accommodation  which  may  be 

accommodation  required,  it  may  be  assiuned  that,  if  faciUties  existed  for  carrying 
required.  j^^  effect  sentences  of  imprisonment  extending  from  18  months  to 

3  years,  without  expense  to  the  counties  and  boroughs,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  present  sentences  to  7  years'  transportation  would  be 
changed  to  imprisonment. 

"  The  following  statistics  may  serve  as  data  for  calculation  : 
In  the  year  1850  there  were  sentenced  to 

7  years'  transportation     -  -  -     1,369 

To  imprisonment  of  3  years  and  above  2     -  4 

To  imprisonment  of  2  years  and  above  1      •        551 
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"  If  of  these  we  take  1,000  of  the  sentences  for  7  years,  and  allow 
600  to  cover  the  sentences  of  imprisonment,  the  number  to  be  provided 
for  in  district  prisons  will  amount  to  1,600. 

"  The  average  sentences  on  this  number  might  probably  be  as- 
sumed at  2^  to  3  years. 

**  It  is  recommended  by  the  Committee,  and  it  is  an  important  Separate  con- 
condition  to  enforce,  that  all  prisoners,  previously  to  being  sent  to  a  ^'^^^vl^ 
district  prison,  shall  have  undergone  a  probationary  period  of  separate  g^t  to  Districf 
confinement  in  the  county  prison.    This  period*  would  probably  vary  Prwon. 
from  6  to  12  months,  and  might  be  taken  at  an  average  of  9  months, 
leaving  from  21  to  27  months  of  the  entire  sentence  to  be  passed  in 
a  district  prison.   From  this  period  there  would  be  deducted  a  small 
proportion  to  be  remitted  as  an  encouragement  to  good  conduct, 
leaving  from  18  to  24  months  as  the  actual  period  of  confinement 

"  On  these  data  the  entire  accommodation  required  in  the  district 
prisons  would  amount  to  one  and  a-half  or  twice  the  number  annually 
sentenced,  that  is,  from  2,400  to  3,200." 

Expense  of  a  Modified  System. 

The  estimates  for  a  modification  of  the  present  system,  in  ^^^^^ 
substituting  imprisonment  for  a  proportion  of  the  sentences  modified 
of  transportation,  may  be  taken  as  lollows : —  tystem. 

Gross  estimates  for  convict  prisons  in  Great  £ 

Britain,  8,524  prisoners     -            -            -  197,731 

Ditto  in  Ireland,  5,246  ditto      -            -        -  53,912 

Ditto  for  the  removal  of  prisoners     -            -  13,000 

Ditto  for  transport  services            -                •  37,500 

Ditto  for  the  Australian  Colonies        -         -  152,600 
Ditto  for  convict  service  at  Gibraltar  and 

Bermuda,  2,300  prisoners               -            -  46,500 

Ditto  for  voyage  to  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar  -  6,041 

Gross  estimated  cost  of  16,070  prisoners    507?284 

Deduct  earnings, — 

Great  Britain,  8,524  prisoners, 
at  an  average  of  12/.  per         £ 
head  -  -         -      102,288 

Ireland,  5,246,  at  5/.  per  head        26,230 
Gibraltar  and  Bennuda,2,300, 
at  18/.  per  head  -  -        41,400 

169,918 


Total  estimated  net  cost  of  16,070  prisoners, 
under  the  present  system,  modified  as 
proposed       -  -  -  -    337f366 
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Diflcontin  nance 
of  transporta- 
tion, and  sub- 
stitatkm  of  im- 
prisonment 


Arguments  of 
those  who 
oppose  trans- 
portation. 


Changes 
necessary. 


Alteration  in 
sentence. 


Transportation 
no  longer 
dreaded. 


3.  Discontinuance  of  Transportation,  and  Substitution  of 
Imprisonment  at  Home  and  in  certain  of  the  Colonies. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  convicts  to  be  removed 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  if  imprisonment  to  the 
extent  contemplated  by  establishing  district  prisons  were 
adopted,  would  still  leave  perhaps  1,500  men  to  be  annually 
transported.  These  would  be  men  under  the  longest  sen- 
tences, and  assumed  to  be  the  worst  class  of  criminals. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  details  a  difficulty  presents 
itself.  The  opponents  of  transportation  make  use  of  two  ar- 
guments :  one,  that  the  mother-country  has  no  right  to  pollute 
a  colony  with  her  worst  and  most  dangerous  characters  ; 
another,  that  in  doing  so  she  is  rewarding  crime,  instead  of 
punishing  it.  There  is  much  force  in  both  these  arguments ; 
and  any  modification  of  the  present  system  which  is  calcu- 
lated rather  to  increase  than  remove  these  objections,  will 
not,  I  fear,  enlist  the  cordial  co-operation  of  any  colony,  and 
will  thus  fail  in  being  a  permanent  settlement  of  this  vexed 
and  important  question. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
more  extended  changes  than  a  reduction  in  the  number 
sentenced  to  transportation  will  be  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

With  this  view  it  appears  deserving  of  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  alter  the  terms  of  the 
sentence,  aboHshing  transportation^  and  substituting  long 
terms  of  imprisonment^  to  be  carried  out  chiefly  in  this 
country,  but  with  power  to  enforce  them  at  Gibraltar, 
Bermuda,  Western  Australia,  or  other  colony  where  suitable 
arrangements  for  the  purpose  may  have  been  previously 
made. 

This,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  to  be  a  very  sweeping 
change,  and  to  be  open  to  the  most  serious  objections.  Trans- 
portation has  for  so  long  a  period  been  looked  upon  as  the 
most  severe  of  the  secondary  punishments  of  the  country, 
that  great  importance  is  attached  to  it.  This,  however,  I  am 
persuaded,  is  more  from  the  force  of  habit  and  old  associa- 
tions, and  from  forgetfulness  of  the  progressive  changes  that 
have  been  going  on,  than  from  any  more  substantial  con- 
siderations. 

As  regards  the  majority  of  convicts,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  change  of  circumstances  in  the  Colonies,  together 
with  the  public  mind  becoming  familiarized  with  emigrationj 
has  deprived  this  main  element  of  the  sentence  of  much  of 
the  deterring  effect  it  may  formerly  have  possessed,  and 
hence  its  value  in  that  light  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon. 
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If  a  clear,  practical  view  of  the  present  mode  of  carrying  TrwMportation, 
into  eflFect  such  a  sentence  be  also  taken,  it  will  be  seen  that  5^°^^2^^ 
it  entails,  or  is  commuted  into,  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  impriBonment. 
extending  from  2  to  3  years,  in  the  case  of  a  7  years'  man,  to 
6  to  12  years,  in  the  case  of  a  life  sentence,  (the  time  being 
prolonged  in  case  of  necessity  to  the  full  period  of  the 
original  sentence^,  to  which  is  added  such  a  mode  of  sub- 
sequently disposmg  of  a  prisoner,  as  will  place  him  in  a 
favourable  position  for  earning  his  livelihood. 

To  obtain  the  last  object,  it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to 
the  estimates,  that  the  mother-country  incurs  a  large  addi- 
tional expense,  from  which  she  only  derives  the  advantage 
arising  from  the  ultimate  removal  of  a  proportion  of  the  men. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  in  substituting  Change  neces- 
sentences  o£  Imprisonment  for  sentences  oi  Transportation^  ^^^^^' 
the  only  change  that  will  be  required  is  a  modification  in  ■oomentfor 
the  means  of  subsequently  disposing  of  the  convicts  on  the  *'^****p®^^^***^°- 
expiration  of  their  sentences^  which,  as  already  observed,  is 
the  only  pomt  of  difficulty  in  the  convict  question. 

To  provide  for  this,  1  would  venture  to  submit  that,  with 
a  view  to  relieve  the  Secretary  of  State  from  responsibility  in 
the  exercise  of  his  power,  the  practice  of  his  determining, 
according  to  his  discretion,  the  place  of  imprisonment,  and 
granting  conditional  pardons  to  prisoners,  should  be  fully  re- 
cognized by  Parliament.  Beyond  this,  I  conceive  there  would 
be  no  necessity  to  make  the  least  change  in  the  present  mode 
of  dealing  with  convicts,  under  the  first  and  second  proba- 
tionary periods  of  discipline,  excepting,  perhaps,  an  alteration 
(such  as  that  suggested,  p.  24)  in  the  scales  for  regulating 
the  sentences  and  periods  of  detention. 

At  a  certain  minimum  period  of  the  sentence,  a  convict,  Convictere- 
whether  imprisoned  in  this  country  or  in  a  colony,  would  be-  J^SST 
come  eligible  to  be  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  a  pardon,  to  which  might  be  affixed  such  conditions  as 
appeared  expedient. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  would  appear  necessary  that  a 
convict  should  be  a  party  to  the  conditions  on  which  he  re- 
ceives a  pardon.  Tnis  may  be  provided  for  by  the  periods 
of  imprisonment  being  such,  that  the  mmimwm,  which  it  may 
be  expedient  to  enforce,  shall  be  sufficient,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  conditions  of  the  pardon,  as  a  punishment 
or  the  offence. 

The  remission  of  the  remaining  period  of  the  imprisonment 
will  ensure,  as  a  general  rule,  the  consent  of  a  convict  to  any 
reasonable  conditions,  or  powers  may  be  taken  in  any  altera- 
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tion  of  the  law,  which  will  give  the  Secretary  of  State  greater 
facilities  for  exercising  his  discretion. 

•  Classification  of  Convicts. 

ciawificatioiiof      In  conncxion  with  the  subject  of  a  modification  of  the 
conTicts.  present  system,  or  other  changes,  I  would  submit  the  expe- 

diency of  establishing  a  more  severe  system  of  discipline, 
and  of  enforcing  a  more  protracted  term  of  imprisonment,  in 
the  case  of  men  convicted  of  heinous  offences,  especially 
such  as  were  accompanied  by  violence.  This  plan  has 
already  been  partially  acted  upon  by  the  removal  of  des- 
perate characters,  such  as  those  in  the  Frimley  gang,  direct 
from  separate  confinement  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  to  the 
penal  gangs  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But  it  would  appear 
desirable  that  it  should  be  introduced  as  part  of  the  system. 
It  would  relieve  the  Secretary  of  State  from  much  re- 
sponsibility if  a  classification  of  criminals  were  made  by  the 
judge  in  passing  sentence,  who  would  exercise  his  discretion 
according  to  the  character  of  the  individual  and  the  attend- 
ant circumstances,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  done  in  the 
case  of  the  different  classes  of  debtors  and  misdemeanants. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  it  might  be  necessary  to  send 
certain  classes  direct  to  the  severest  kind  of  penal  discipline, 
and  from  thence  remove  them,  to  commence  the  ordinary 
^  routine  in  separate  confinement  and  public  works,  so  as  to 

preserve  in  their  cases,  as  in  all  others,  a  due  gradation  of 
punishment. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  would  again  press  the 
importance  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  receiving  more  accu- 
rate information,  than  at  present,  concerning  the  characters 
of  convicts,  and  the  crimes  of  which  they  may  have  been 
convicted. 

Sentences  of  Imprisonment  compared  with  Sentences  of 
Transportation. 

The  average  annual  number,  and  respective  terms,  of  sen- 
tences of  transportation,  in  England  and  Wales,  from  1844  to 
1851  inclusive,  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Life           .....  74 

Above  15  years        -            -            -        -  26 

15  years  and  above  10  years         -            -  254 

10  years  and  above    7  years             -        -  743 

7  years       .....  1,231 

Total    -  .        -    2,328 
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As  regards  the  sentences  of  imprisonment  proportionate  to  JPwwnt  periods 
the  present  sentences  oi transportation^  it  maybe  convenient  Aiat^l^."^ 
to  show  the  scales  by  which  detention  in  this  country  is  now 
regulated.     Exclusive  of  the  restrictions  of  a  ticket-of-leave, 
it  IS  as  follows  : — 

Sentence  of  Ordinary  term  Minimum  term 

Transportation.  of  Imprisonment.  of  Imprisonment. 

7  years  -  3  years         -  2  years 

10    „  '  4i   „  .  2f  „ 

15     „  -  7     „  -  4     „ 

20    „  -  9J  „  -  5    „ 

Life  -  114   „  -  6    „ 

In  considering  this  subject,  I  would  venture  to  submit  the  Sentences  of 
following  scale  of  sentences  of  imprisonment  corresponding  to  TO^JpoSSg 
the  above  sentences  of  transportation,  and  of  the  remissions  ♦»  tkoee  d 
which  it  might  be  found  desirable  to  grant  on  the  principle  ^'^'^■p**^*'^ 
BOW  in  operation : — 

Sentences  of  Average  Sentence  Average  Period 

Transportation.  of  Imprisonment  to  be  enforced. 

7  years  -  -        4  years  -  2  to  3  years 

10     „  -  -        6    „  -  3  to  4     „ 

15     „  -  -        8     „  -  4  to  5    „ 

20     „  .  -  10    „  -  5  to  6    „ 

Life  .  .  12*  „  -  6*          „ 

Taking  into  calculation  the  numbers  sentenced  to  trans-  -^w^  i*'^ 
portation,  as  above,  for  the  various  terms,  and  assuming  that  ment^"*^ 
the  same  number  will  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  the 
average  period,  which  I  have  adopted  in  this  scale,  will  pro. 
duce  an  average  of  between  3  and  4  years  of  actual  imprison- 
ment, previously  to  the  commencement  of  any  arrangements 
for  the  disposal  of  prisoners. 

If  the  periods  of  actual  imprii»onment  appear  short,  I  would 
observe  that  they  include  all  casualties  arising  from  deaths, 
and  pardons  on  medical  grounds,  or  otherwise,  so  that  the 
terms  of  imprisonment  would  in  reality  be  protracted  to  a 
longer  period  in  the  case  of  the  remainder,  and  would  mainly 
be  determined  by  the  conditions  which  it  might  be  expedient 
to  annex  to  a  pardon.f 

*  In  some  few  cases  I  consider  that  the  imprisonment  shoold  be  extended  to  the  whole 
period  of  life. 

t  In  the  United  States  the  migority  of  the  sentences  for  serious  crimes  range  from  2  to 
4  or  5  years'  imprisonment,  but  they  extend  to  10  years  and  intermediate  periods  exceeding 
10  years,  and  in  some  few  instances  to  life.  Committals  for  '*  safe-keeping ''  are  also 
recognized. 
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Maximum  Number  sentenced  to  Impriaonment 


The  solution  of  the  convict  question  will  always  present 
many  difficulties,  arising  from  the  important  and  complicated 
nature  of  the  objects,  both  social  and  financial,  that  have  to 
be  provided  for.  It  involves  a  choice  of  evils,  but  if  the 
Government  be  forced  to  make  a  change,  the  more  simple 
the  alteration  in  the  law,  the  more  effectually  will  the  diffi- 
culties be  met  and  provided  for,  and  the  nearer  will  be  the 
approximation  to  the  advantages,  which  up  to  this  period 
have  been  secured  under  the  present  system. 


Assomed 
annual  maxi- 
mum of  pri- 
soners. 


Expense  of  adopting  Imprisonment  as  the  Secondary  Punish- 
ment of  this  Country. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations,  I  will  proceed 
to  consider  the  probable  expense  of  adopting  Imprisonment 
as  the  secondary  punishment  of  this  country. 

Assuming  that  an  average  period  of  3  to  4  years'  imprison- 
ment were  substituted  for  the  present  sentences  of  trans- 
portation, (and  considering  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  now  receive  a  sentence  of  7  years'  transportation  would 
be  well  disposed  of  with  a  sentence  of  2  years'  imprisonment, 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  average),*  the  following  may 
be  assumed  as  data  on  which  to  calculate  a  maximum 
number  and  the  expense.  First,  as  regards  England  and 
Scotland. 

If,  as  an  assumed  maximum,  we  take  3,000  as  the  number 
sentenced  annually,  and  an  average  period  of  four  years 
imprisonment,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  data : — 

Sentences  of  imprisonment  extending  from 

18  months  to  life  -  -  -       3,000 

Total  number  in  confinement,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  4  years'  imprisonment,  showing 
the  total  accommodation  required        -     12,000 

Of  this  number  there  might  be  2,000  in  separate  confine- 
ment, and  10,000  on  public  works  and  in  invalid  establish- 
ments, &c. 


*  Deaths  and  pardons  on  medical  and  ofaer  groinds  wouM  also  tend  to  increase  the 
aTerage  term  of  imprisonment  of  others. 
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Expense  OF  an  assumed  Maximum  Number  of  12,000  Phi-  Expense  of  an 

SONERS   SENTENCED   IN    Gr!  '^  ooc.,«.^t r 

IN  SEPARATE  CONFINEMENT. 


SONERS   SENTENCED   IN   GrEAT   BrITAIN,    OF  WHOM  ONE-SIXTH   ^^Xn" 


Maintenance  of  2,000  prisoners  in  separate  £ 

confinement,  at  241.  per  head        -  .  48,000 

Maintenance  of  7,500  able-bodied  on  public 

works,  at  23/.  -  .  -  1/2,500 

Maintenance  of  1,500  invalids,  at  25/.  .  37,500 

Maintenance  of  1 ,000  juveniles,  at  20/.        -  20,000 

Total  gross  cost  of  12,000  prisoners     -      278,000 
From  this  must  be  deducted  the  earnings  of 

12,000  prisoners,  say  at  12/.  per  head       -      144,000* 

Total  net  cost  to  the  country  - .       -      134,000 

Add  net  estimate  for  1,200  females  (p.  37)      19,200 

Total  net  cost  of  1 3,200  male  and  female  prisoners   1 53,200 

In  the  foregoing  calculations  it  is  assumed  that  a  pro-  Number  of  pn- 
portion  of  the  prisoners  would  be  employed  on  public  works  »<>"««  ^^^ 
at  Gibraltar,  Bermuda,  and  Western  Australia,  in  the  fol-  ^ffi,'' 

lowing  proportions  : —  Bermuda,  and 

Gibraltar  and  Bermuda  .  .     2,300  tra^L^"^ 

Western  Australia        ....      ^559 

Total       -  .  .    2,850 

Assuming  an  average  period  of  imprisonment  of  3  years 
at  each  of  these  places,  there  would  be  an  annual  relief  of 
one-third  of  these  numbers. 

Average  expense  of  passage  to  Bermuda  and        £  Transport 

Gibraltar,  say  7/.  10^. ;  this  for  800  pri-  ''^'"''''' 

soners  would  amount  to  -  .    6  000 

Expense  of  voyage  to  Western  Australia  for 

200  prisoners,  at  25/.         -  .  .5  qqq 

Total  annual  expense  for  transport  of  convicts 
to  Gibraltar,  Bermuda,  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia, to  be  added  to  the  maximum  calcu- 
^^<^'^° 11,000 


»  Of  this  144,000^.,  the  eamhigg  of  12,000  priflonere,  a  portion  of  it  wiU  be  imnW^w^ 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Conyict  Estimateg;  tfie  remainWvSng  ft^th^  U^^t 
public  works,  will  go  m  diminution  of  the  estimates  for  such  works^mi^^  othe?^^ 
ments,  but  is  a  real  saying  on  the  expenses  of  the  country.  ^^^^ 
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Ireland. 

It  may  also  be  assumed  that  the  present  number  of  con- 
victs in  Ireland  will  not  be  materially  increased ;  and  the 
following  is  given  as  an  approximate  estimate  of  numbers 
and  expenses : — 

Number  of  convicts  -        .        .    6,250     57,750 


Abstract  of  the  foregoing  Estimates  of  an  Assumed  Maxi- 
mum Number  of  17,250  Prisoners  sentenced  in  Chreat 
Britain  and  Ireland. 


Abstract  of  the 

foregoing 

estimates. 


Gross  estimate  for  12,000  prisoners  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  Gibraltar,  Bermuda,  and 
Western  Australia        .  .  -         - 

Gross  estimate  for  5,250  prisoners  in  Ireland 
Estimate  for  transport  services  to  Bermuda, 
Gibraltar,  and  Western  Australia,  as  before 

Total  estimated  gross  cost  of  17,250  prisoners 
Add  estimated  gross  cost  for  1,200  rcmales  - 


Deduct  earnings  of  1 2,000  prisoners,  £ 

at  12/.  per  head  as  before            -  144,000 

Deduct  earnings  of  5,250  prisoners 

in  Ireland,  at  5/-  per  head  -      -  26,250 

Deduct  earnings  of  1,200  females 

at  4/.  per  head         .          -          .  4,800 


Total  estimated  net  cost  of  18,450  male  and 
female  prisoners  -  ..         -         .        - 


£ 

278,000 
57,750 

11,000 

346,750 
24,000 

370,750 


175,050 


£195,700 
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General  Abstract  of  the  Expense  of  the  Three  Systems,  aa  before  Abstract  of  the 

detaileA  expenses  of  the 

three  systems. 


Present 
System. 

15,720 
Prisoners. 

Modified 
System. 

Disooptinnanee  of 
Transportation. 

for  a 

16,070 
Prisoners. 

No.  of  17,250 

Male  Prisoners 

and  1,200  Females. 

Grots  'B?«*»wi«>«»  -           .         . 
Heal   cost  to    coantry,   aftar 

deducting  Talue  of  labour  on 

pdblic  works,  &c. 

£ 

587,294 
419,476 

£ 
507,284 
337,376 

£ 
370,750* 
195,700  • 

Distribution  of  the  foregoing  Number  of  Prisoners^  and 
application  of  Convict  Labour. 

It  may  be  convenient  that  I  should  submit  my  views  as  i>i8jrft)naon 


of  the  mazi- 
mnm  number  of 
prisoners. 


to  the  distribution  of  this  large  number  of  men  (17,250) 

The  present  establishments  at  home  and  at  Gibraltar, 
Bermuda,  and  Western  Australia,  will  accommodate,  on  the 
present  footing,  as  shown  at  page  2,  16,126  convicts. 

The  additional  number  to  oe  provided  for,  therefore,  only 
amounts  to  1,124,  which  I  should  propose  to  place  generally, 
in  the  most  advantageous  position  for  the  profitable  applica- 
tion of  their  labour. 

With  regard  to  the  general  locality  of  additional  convict  j^j^ji^Msons 
prisons  and  their  extent,  much  would  depend  upon  the  means  and  application 
that  might  exist  for  the  profitable  application  of  the  prisoners*  ^o^T^^ 
labour. 

On  this  point,  which  will  be  one  of  great  importance  in 
any  change  of  system,  I  would  beg  leave  again  to  submit  the 
few  observations  which  occur  in  my  Third  Report  for  1849 : 

*^  There  can  be  no  question  that  if  it  be  necessary  from  any  cause 
to  carry  into  eflfect  probationary  periods  of  discipline  in  this  country, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  a  body  of  10,000  or  12,000  men  are  to  be 
maintained  by  the  (Government,  they  ought  to  be  usefully  employed. 
It  is  a  confiscation  of  labour  in  which  the  Crown  has  a  vested 
interest. 

"  This,  as  a  matter  o{  finance,  will  not  in  the  opinion  of  some  be        ^ 
regarded  as  the  least  of  the  questions  to  be  considered,  and  by  all  will 
be  acknowledged  to  be  of  some  importance. 

^'  One  of  the  objects  at  Portland  is,  to  show  to  what  extent  this 
can  be  done  consistently  with  other  and  more  paramount  consi- 

*  These  simis  do  not  indode  »ay  expenses,  either  present  or  prospective,  which  may 
be  necessary  in  the  Anstralian  colonies  (Western  Anstralia  excepted).  Snch  expenses 
will  be  only  temporary,  and  will  undergo  some  diminution  each  succeeding  year,  until 
finally  extinguished. 
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deratioBB,  and  when  the  system  shall  have  been  tested  by  expmenoe, 
I  hope,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Admiralty  and  Ordnance  autho- 
rities, to  be  enabled  to  render  the  labour  in  the  dockyards  and 
arseiuds  much  more  useful  and  valuable  than  it  ever  has  been." 

The  experience  since  gained  at  Portland  has  more  than 
realized  all  my  expectations,  both  as  regards  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  men  and  the  amount  of  work  executed. 
Value  of  Uboup      The  ascertained  value  of  the  work  performed  by  the  eon- 
^"r^d^**      victs  at  that  prison  for  the  last  four  years   has  been  as 

Pri»on.  follows  : 

£ 

1849  ,  -  .  .       7,214 

1850  -  -  .  .      -     14,067 

1851  ....     20,541 

1852  *         -  .  -        .     20,568 

During  the  past  year  the  earnings  have  nearly  equalled 
the  entire  cost  of  the  establishment,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that,  wherever  there  exists  the  same  facilities  of  em- 
ployment,  a  similar  result  will  be  obtained. 

1  have  carefully  considered  the  subject,  and  am  of  opinion 
that,  whenever  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  work  required 
the  employment  of  from  500  to  800  men,  for  a  period  of  five 
or  six  years,  it  would  justify  the  erection  of  a  removable 
prison,  and  the  formation  of  a  convict  establishment  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  it.     It  is  in  this  way  that  prisoners 
imder  long  sentences  might   be  employed  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 
Works  «iitabie       Harbours  of  rcfuge,  forti6cations,  docks,  &c,  are  the  de- 
meiu  ofco^ict  scriptiou  of  works  the  most  suitable  for  the  employment  of 
labour.  couvicts,  from  there  being  a  large  proportion  which  could  be 

executed  by  unskilled  labour.  The  works  now  in  progress 
at  Holyhead  and  the  Channel  Islands  are  of  that  nature,  and 
the  large  docks,  recently  executed  at  Portsmouth  and  Devon- 
port,  would  have  been  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

The  records  of  the  public  departments  will,  doubtless,  show 
that  there  are  many  such  works  of  acknowledged  importance 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  which  have  been  aeferrea  or  ob- 
jected to,  on  the  ground  of  the  expense ;  and,  if  the  Govem- 
•  ment  be  obliged  to  maintain  the  men,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
necessity,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  sound  system  of  penal  and 
corrective  discipline,  that  they  should  be  u^efutlj/  employed. 
"  The  third  and  last  duty  of  a  Sovereign,"  says  Adam 
Smith,  **is  that  of  erecting  and  maintaining  those  public  in- 
stitutions and  those  public  ^vorks,  which,  though  they  may 
be  in  the  hi^est  degree  advantageous  to  a  great  society, 
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are,  however,  of  such  a  nature  as  that  the  profit  could  never 
repay  the  expense,  and  which  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected that  any  individual  should  erect  and  maintain." 
'    It  will  be  admitted  that  our  insular  position  has  ceased  to  Merchantmen 
afford  the  means  of  defence  on  which  we  formerly  relied,  and  ^^^  ^ 
that  where,  in  former  days,  our  merchantmen  might  ride  safely    ^^^' 
at  anchor,  they  would  now  be  exposed  to  sudden  and  rapid 
incursions  of  hostile  steamers.     It  will  also  be  admitted,  that 
no  adequate  measures  have  yet  been  adopted  for  meeting  a 
change  of  circumstances   so  disadvantageous  to  us   as  a 
nation. 

The  relative  position  we  formerly  occupied  can  only  be  re- 
gained by  a  great  addition  to  the  standing  army,*  or  by  the 
construction  of  such  works  as  will  place  the  force  at  command 
in  the  best  position  to  resist  an  enemy.  The  improvement  of 
our  national  defences,  the  erection  of  a  large  work  between 
Ijondon  and  the  south  coast,  and  a  harbour  of  refuge  half-way 
between  Portsmouth  and  the  Downs,  to  fulfil  the  same  object 
as  Portland,  which  occupies  that  position  between  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth,  are  of  obvious  and  pressing  importance. 

These  wo/ks  alone,  and  others  having  similar  objects,  would 
furnish  useful  employment  for  many  years,  for  all  the  labour 
that  the  Convict  Department  could  spare,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  one  or  two  companies  of  Sappers,  they  might 
be  executed  with  but  little  further  expense,  excepting  for 
materials. 

Prisons  in  Agricultural  Districts. 

In  the  event  of  there  being  no  public  works,  to  which  the  Prisons  in 
labour  of  the  prisoners  could  be  devoted,  with  a  view  to  pro-  d^^cS^^ 
roote  the  objects  to  which  I  have  adverted,  the  less  profitable 
application  of  it  to  agriculture  might  be  resorted  to.  In 
such  a  case,  my  general  view  would  he  to  obtain  two  or  more 
tracts  of  good  land,  in  a  dry  and  healthy  locality,  contiguous 
to  a  railway,  and  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  conveniently 
-accessible  from  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the 
country,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  the 
removal  of  prisoners. 

Penal  Establishment  for  the  Worst  Classes  of  Convicts. 

In  considering  the  means  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  any  Penai establish- 
change  of  system  affecting  the  continuance  of  transportation,  °*^*- 
it  is  deserving  of  consideration  whether  it  would  not,  in  many 

f  It  will  be  remembered.  th«t  when  Kapoleon  threatened  an  myaskm,  our  malitia  were 
as  efl^cUve  as  the  r^^ar  tLrmj,  and  ready  to  take  the  field  on  any  emergency. 
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respects,  be  desirable  to  form  a  penal  establishm^it  in  this 
country^  for  coii\'ict8  convicted  of  the  worst  classes  of  crime, 
and  for  incorrigible  convicts,  and  if  any  are  sent  abroad,  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  best  and  most  deserving  of  the  con- 
victs, instead  of  the  very  ti^or*/. 

In  former  times,  when  emigration  was  almost  unheard  of, 
the  being  transported  beyond  the  seas  carried  terror  into 
every  gang  of  thieves  in  town  or  country ;  but  my  own 
impression  is,  that  looking  to  the  main  object  of  punishment, 
which  is  to  deter  others  from  crime,  this  end  would  be  more 
effectually  obtained  by  imprisonment  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  or  for  life,  in  a  convict  prison  at  home  or  at  Bermuda 
or  Gibraltar,  than,  as  heretofore,  in  a  remote  place  like 
Norfolk  Island,  where  a  criminal  and  his  fate  are  alike  soon 
forgotten. 

4.  Cost  of  Erecting  any  additional  Prison  Accommodation. 

Cortoftadi-         With  regard  to  the  expense  of  providing  any  additional 
tk^jwcom-     accommodation,  so  much  depends  on  the  facilities  for  erecting 
^**^  buildings,  the  cost  of  transport  of  materials,  the  expense  of 

sites,  &c.,  that  I  cannot  venture  to  state  with  any  precision, 
what  would  be  the  expense  per  cell,  on  the  plan  of  Portland ; 
but,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  exclusive  of  the  site 
and  houses  for  the  officers,  the  cost  of  a  prison  on  that  plan, 
with  chapel  and  all  necessary  offices,  boundary  walls,  &c., 
would  probably  not  exceed  35/.  to  40/,  per  head,  especially 
if  convict  labour  could  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  expense, 
as  at  Dartmoor. 

As  regards  officers*  quarters,  a  rent  equal  to  3  per  cent, 
on  the  outlay  is  paid  on  a  proportion  of  them.  Houses  are, 
also,  furnished  to  the  superior  officers  in  place  of  lodging* 
money,  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled.  Any 
outlay  for  these  objects  is  not,  therefore,  capital  entirely 
sunk,  as  in  the  case  of  prisons. 

The  expense  of  providing  quarters  for  officers  and  barracks 
proportioned  to  1,000  prisoners  might  amount  to  from 
16,000/.  to  20,000/.,  or  to  be  taken  at  about  16/.  to  20/. 
a  man,  averaged  on  the  number  of  prisoners.  The  total 
outlay  for  new  prisons,  therefore,  might  be  assumed  at  about 
50/.  to  60/.  per  head,  subject  to  the  foregoing  considerations  ; 
and,  on  these  data,  the  cost  of  erecting  the  additional  accom- 
modation for  prisoners  on  public  works  could  be  reckoned. 

A  certain  proportion,  say  one-fourth  or  one-fifth,  of  every 
additional   1.000  prisoners  would,  however,  be  in  separate 
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confinement.  If,  therefore,  additional  prison  accommodation  Cott<^addi. 
were  required  for  them,  the  cost,  including  officers  quarters,  ^^ti^!^' 
would  be  on  a  higher  scale. 

The  calculation  for  1,000  prisoners,  exclusive  of  site,  might 
be  taken  as  follows  : — 

250  cells  for  separate  confinement,  added  to        £ 

other  prisons,  at  120/.  per  cell        -  -    30,000 

750  cells   for  public  works  in  new  prisons, 

at  55/.  per  cell        ....    41,250 

Total  for  1,000  prisoners  -  -    71,250 

Equal  to  an  annual  charge  at  5^  per  cent,  for 
liquidating  Principal  and  Interest  on 
Capital  borrowed  for  the  purpose        -      -  £3,918 


6.  Peobable  Effect  on  the  Annual  Estimates  of  carrying 
OUT  A  General  System  of  Imprisonment. 

During  the  first  few  years,  and  until  such  a  system  were  Effect  ©a 
fully  developed,  the  annual  expenses  would  vary,  and  be  ^j^^f^* 
subject  to  no  very  precise  calculation,  chiefly  arising  from  pri«mment, 
the  uncertainty  in  what  proportion  the  expenses  in  Van 
Diemetfs  Land  would  diminish. 

The  following  may  aflbrd  data  for  forming  an  opinion. 
Sir  W.  Denison,  in  his  despatch  dated  August  21,  1851, 
furnishes  a  return  of  the  number  of  convicts  holding  tickets- 
of-leave,  and  those  who  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government  respectively.  Subjoined  is  the  general 
summary : — 

Maintained  by  Government,  males    -        -    3,536 

„  „  females  -     1,226 

Not  maintained  by  Government,  males     -  11,978 

„  .,  „  females  -    3,329 


Grand  total  -  20,069 

If  no  additional  convicts  be  sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
their  number  will  gradually  be  reduced  by  expiration  of 
sentence,  and  by  a  less  number  being  under  the  restrictions 
of  the  tickets-ofleave,  the  infraction  of  which,  probably, 
causes  many  to  be  returned  on  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculation,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
assume  that  the  majority  would  be  disposed  of  in  four  or 
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First  year's 
estimate  for. 
mainteiiaiice. 


Second  year's 
estimates  for 
maintenance. 


Third  year's 
estimates  for 
maintenance. 


five  years,  and  the  estimates  would  decrease  in  some  regular 
proportion. 

As  regards  the  consequent  accumulation  in  convict  pri- 
sons at  home,  Gibraltar,  Bermuda,  and  Western  Australia, 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  following  data  may  be  taken  as 
affording  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

First  Year. 

During  the  first  year  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
period  of  imprisonment,  and  but  few  would  become  eligible 
for  pardon* 

The  numbers,  therefore,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  which  will 
probably  remain  on  its  present  footing,  might  be  taken  as  at 
present,  viz. : — 


At  home 

Gil:N*altar,     Bermuda, 
Australia 


and     Western 


Prisoners. 

7,824 
3,200 


Add  3,000,  supposed  to  be  themaximum 
number  sentenced  during  the  year. 
To  provide  for  this  increase  it  would 
be  necessary  as  regards  maintenance 
only  to  take  for  one-half  for  the 
whole  year,  viz.        .  -  - 

The  estimates  for  the  first  year  would 
therefore  be  for       - 


11,024 


1,500 


12,524 


These  might  be  taken  at  an  average  of  22/.  per  head. 
Second  Year. 

During  the  second  year  it  may  be  assumed  that  one-fourth 
of  the  original  number  would  be  disposed  of,  and  that  1,500 
would  be  added  to  the  3,000  which  would  have  been  received 
during  the  first  year. 

The  estimates  for  the  second  year  would  therefore  be,— 

of  the  of  the 

n,vz^  X  ^       ^      3QQQ       _j.       J5QQ     _      12,768  prisoners. 

Third  Year. 
During  the  third  year,  another  fourth  of  the  original  num^ 
bc^r  would  be  disposed  of,  and  a  similar  increase  take  place. 
The  estimates  for  the  third  year,  therefore,  would  be — 

of  the  first  of  the 

^      '    n  094  ^  jetkTB.  3d  year. 

,    /,i.'!lH^  6,000    /'+!   ,1^600.     =      13,012  iwisoners. 
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Fourth  Year. 
With  the  same  arrangements  as  in  previous  years,  tb»  Foanh  gear's 
estimates  for  the  fourth  year  would  be —  estinmtw  i>r 

•/  mamtenance. 

of  the  first  of  the 

Jil^     +       9,000       +       1,500      =      13,256  priBoners. 

lyih  Year. 
In  the  fifth  year,  the  11,024  prisoners  with  which  the  new  Fifth  year's 
system  commenced,  would  be,  under  the  assumed  arrange-  ^^^^^ 
meht^,  entirely  disposed  of,  and  for  this  year  the  estimates 
fiMT  maintenance  would  be, — 

4  years'  of  the 

lAUW  X  ^      ^      1  5QQ  _  j^  5^  prisoners .♦ 

If  to  the  number  as  above  shown  in  each  year  be  added  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  Ireland,  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  at 
present,  viz.,  5,246,  the  result  will  show  the  number  on  th© 
hands  of  the  Government  in  each  year.  The  assumed  max- 
imum number  being  12,000,  when  the  system  is  in  full 
operation,  the  total  number  would  be  1 7,246. f 

Erection  of  additional  Accommodation'. 

In  connexion  with  the  probable  operation  on  the  estimates  Erection  of 
of  an  extensive  change  or  system,  the  subject  that  will  claim  theneceswry 
the  first  consideration  and  prompt  action  upon  any  decision  tion. 
of  the  Government,  will  be  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
accommodation. 

It  would  appear  desirable  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
all  that  will  be  required  during  the  next  jfour  years,  and  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  necessary  outlay. 

The  probable  annual  accumulation  of  convicts  during  the 
next  four  years  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  calculations, 
in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  numbers  will  increase 
in  a  regular  ratio.  When,  however,  those  convicts  who  are 
now  in  confinement  shall  have  been  disposed  of,  the  per- 
manent number,  who  will  have  been  sentenced  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  above  period  will  fall  to  about  12,000. 

*  This  18  the  namber  whoee  mamietiance  would   require  to  be  provided  fbr  in  the 

.  estimates ;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year,  aeccmmodaiion  would  be  wanted  for 

12,000.    It  most  also  be  remembered  that  these  calculations,  both  as  regards  maintenance 

and  accommodation,  are  exclusiye  of  females,  of  whom,  judging  fitmi  the  number  at 

•present  annnally  sentenced,  and  taking  three  years  as  an  average  period  of  impHsonmenty 

I  suppose  ihere  will  be  an  accumulation  of  1,200. 

t  The  present  number  on  the  hands  of  the  GoTemment  at  home  and  in  6i€t  Australian 
Colonies  may  be  assumed  to  be  21,932.  This  number  is  exclusiye  of  females  m  Englaiid» 
which  have  been  assumed  at  450.  ^  . 
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On  these  data,  it  would  appear  that,  in  addition  to  the 
accommodation  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
viz.  10,880,  as  shown  at  page  2,  there  will  not,  probably,  be 

Eermanently  required  more  than  from  1,200  to  1,500  cells; 
ut  that  durine  the  third  and  fourth  years  a  greater  number 
will  be  needed.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  at  least  taking 
immediate  measures  for  the  erection  of  the  amount  of  accom- 
modation which  will  be  necessary  as  a  permanent  provision, 
and  of  adopting  some  tempormy  expedient  for  the  excess, 
above  this  amount,  as  the  exigency  arises. 

It  would  be  prudent  not  to  determine  too  hastily,  but 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  the  power  of  meeting 
any  emergency,  and  of  immediately  providing  for  it. 

In  accordance  with  your  Lordship's  directions,  I  have 
already  made  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  an  additional 
wing  at  Portland,  which  will  raise  the  accommodation  in  that 
important  prison  from  1,070  to  1,500;  and  the  appropriation 
of  Brixton  for  females  will  give  additional  accommodation 
for  about  400  male  convicts  at  Millbank. 

It  is,  also,  under  consideration  to  erect  prisons  at  Chatham 
and  Devonport,  or  Gosport. 


Femalef. 


6.  Females* 

In  the  foregoing  calculations  I  have,  generally  speaking, 
excluded  females,  for  whom  there  has  existed  separate 
accommodation  at  Millbank,  which  has  not  been  included 
in  the  general  returns,  but  the  females  in  Ireland  are  included. 

The  number  annually  sentenced  to  transportation  cannot 
be  ascertained  from  any  returns  to  which  I  have  access ;  but 
those  who  have  been  received  at  Millbank  Prison,  afler  an 
average  detention  of  about  six  months,  have  been  embarked 
with  tickets  of  leave  for  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

An  average  number  of  450  have  been  sent  out  annuallv 
from  Great  Britain  on  this  plan,  and  about  400  from  Irelana, 
making  a  total  of  850. 

^ Assuming  sentences  of  imprisonment  to  be  substituted  for 

mentfortTMif.  transportation  in  the  case  of  females,  I  conceive  they  might 
P****^*'^         be  subjected  to  a  few  months'  separate  confinement,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  then  be  employed  in  modified  asso- 
ciation at  suitable  industrial  occupations,  for  periods  propor- 
tioned to  their  respective  sentences. 

If  the  present  average  number  of  450  were  sentenced  to 
various  periods  of  imprisonment,  and  an  average  of  about 
24  to  3  years  were  taken  as  data,  accommodation  for  about 


Number  sent 
abroad. 


Sabstitutioii 
of  imprison- 
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1,000,  in  addition  to  that  which  now  exists,  would  be  found 
sufficient. 

Under  your  Lordship's  authority,  the  Prison  at  Brixton,  Porchaae  of 
formerly  belonging  to  the  county  of  Surrey,  has  been  pur-  ^^^^^'^^  "* 
chased  for  13,000/.,  and  the  additions  and  alterations  which 
are  now  in  progress,  will  render  it  capable  of  accommo- 
dating from  700  to  800  females.  Any  excess  above  this 
number  may,  probably,  be  conveniently  provided  for  in 
county  prisons. 

The  cost  of  an  assumed  maximum  number  of  1,200  females  Expense  of 
might,  therefore,  be  taken  as  follows : —  £  ^'*^' 

Maintenance  at  20/.         -  -  -    24,000 

Deduct    earnings  of   1,200  females  at, 
say,  4/.    -        -  -  -  -      4,800 

Total  net  cost  of  1 ,200  females     -        -    £  19,200 


In  the  event  of  any  large  number  of  well-conducted  con-  Di«po««iof 
victs  being  selected  for  conditional  pardons,  and  embarked  ^®"'**^®*' 
for  Western  Australia,  or  any  other  colony,  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  that  a  proportion  of  females  should  from  time  to 
time  be  selected  for  the  same  destination,  and  that  this  point 
should  be  specially  provided  for  in  any  arrangements  that 
may  be  made  for  affording  a  colon  v  the  advantage  of  convict 
labour.  This  plan  would  be  calculated  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  accommodation  required  at  home. 

7.  Disposal  of  Convicts* 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  the  present  system  of  dis-  i>i«po«aof 
cipline  and  management  to  which  convicts  are  subjected  in  ^^^'^^^ 
this  country,  whilst  undergoing  the  first  and  second  periods 
of  probationary  discipline,  will,  1  trust,  have  satisfied  your 
Lordship,  that  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  are 
generally  calculated  both  to  deter  and  reform. 

The  real  difficulties  in   the  solution   of  the   "  Convict  Difflcoitiefon 
Question,"  commence  on  the  termination  of  the  penal  dis-  S*t^p^f*^^ 
cipline,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  release  the  prisoners  discipline. 
from   direct  control.     A  ticket-of-leave  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  or  Western  Australia,  has  hitherto  fulfilled  several 
objects,  and  proved  of  the  greatest  advantage  and  con- 
venience to  almost  all  the  parties  concerned.     The  libe- 
rated prisoner  has  been  placed  in  a  sphere  where  he  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  well  for  himself— the  mother- 
country  has  been  relieved  from  all  anxiety  as  to  his  future 
career ;  and  the  colonies,  however  much  they  might  object, 
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on  principle,  to  receive  the  refuse  of  e  population,  have 
unquestionably  derived  great  and  permanent  benefits. 

The  discontinuance  of  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land  will,  however,  close  the  main  outlet  by  which  these 
advantages  have  been  hitherto  secured.  It  may  be  said, 
that  we  have  only  to  send  convicts  to  some  other  colony,  or 
to  found  a  fresh  one,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
system.  In  taking  a  practical  view,  however,  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  all  that  is  required,  it  will  be  apparent  that  it  is 
only  in  a  settled^  prosperous  colony,  that  there  exists  the 
means  of  absorbing  the  labour  of  a  convict,  whether  under 
the  modified  freedom  of  a  ticket-of-leave,  or  when  he  receives 
his  pardon,  or  is  released  on  expiration  of  his  sentence. 

On  this  point,  the  only  question  that  arises  is,  whether 
any  colony,  so  circumstanced,  is  willing  to  receive  the  con- 
victs on  the  same  conditions  as  Van  Diemen*s  Land.  If  no 
such  colony  can  be  found,  it  remains  to  be  considered 
whether,  with  a  view  to  combine  the  deterring  effects  of 
transportation  with  the  future  disposal  of  the  convict,  any 
fresh  penal  colony  could  be  founded. 

If  a  settled  colony  urges  objections  which  are  admitted  by 
the  mother  country,  there  remain  only  the  alternatives  of 
founding  fresh  colonies  which  will  receive  them  or  releasing 
them  at  home,  where,  if  reallv  dangerous  to  society,  they 
can  be  more  effectually  controlled  than  anjrwhere  else. 

The  objection  to  a  purely  penal  colony  is,  that  the  same 
difficulty  which  is  now  under  consideration  will  be  sure  to 
arise  on  the  expiration  of  the  sentence.  If  the  neighbouring 
colonies  will  not  willingly  receive  such  a  class  of  convicts, 
the  mother-country  would  be  obliged  to  fetch  them  home,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  them  as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  the 
convicts  at  Bermuda,  Gibraltar,  and  Norfolk  Island. 

In  considering  the  alternative,  however,  of  releasing  them 
at  home,  our  own  past  experience  is  not,  afler  all,  so  very 
discouraging.  It  must  be  remembered  that  until  within  a 
very  recent  period  all  convicts  under  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years  were  indiscriminately  sent  to  the  hulks, 
where  it  is  notorious  they  were  placed  in  circumstances  that 
could  not  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  demoralizing. 

Afler  this  course  of  training,  they  were,  very  generally, 
released  with  a,  free  pardon  at  the  expiration  of  about  one- 
half  the  period  of  their  respective  sentences.  The  number 
so  released  was  very  considerable.  In  the  years  from  1843 
to  1847,  there  were  discharged  by  free  pardon  no  less  than 
3,450  so  circumstanced.     There'  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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greater  proportion  of  theiOy  if  not  originally  bad,  had  become 
$0,  and,  generally  speaking,  more  dangerous  than  men  who 
had  been  subject  to  a  better  discipline. 
.  There  could  have  been  little  chance  of  any  such  obtaining 
employment  by  their  own  exertion,  and  no  steps  were  taken 
by  others  to  procure  it  for  them  ;  and  yet,  though  it  might 
fairly  have  been  anticipated  that  the  consequences  of  such 
periodical  additions  to  the  criminal  population  would  be 
seriously  felt,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no 
material  effect  was  produced. 

Since  the  subject  of  Convict  Discipline  has  engaged  the  Release  in  this 
anxious  attention  of  the  Government,  and  ameliorations  have  ^^Ss^*^ 
been  introduced,  which  would  render  the  release  of  certain  criminals 
classes  of  criminals  in  this  country  comparatively  harmless,  ^^^^^^^ 
there  have  existed  great  facihties  for  the  disposal  of  all 
convicts   in  the  colonies  with   tickets-of-leave.      This   has 
rendered  unnecessary  the  consideration  of  any  measures 
calculated  to  remedy  the  evils  which  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  from  the  former  practice  of  granting  free 
pardons  after  a  course  of  training  in  the  hulks. 

Conditional  Pardons  and  other  Means. 

The  change  introduced  of  late  years   into  the   convict  Conditional 

grisons,  and  experience  of  the  favourable  effects  which  have  p*^®*^  *^ 
een  produced  on  the  general  character  of  the  convicts  by 
an  improved  discipline,  confirm  the  opinion  I  expressed  in 
my  third  Report  for  1849,  that — 

"  Looking  to  my  own  experience,  and  to  the  opinion  of  others 
who  have  had  better  opportunity  of  judging,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  my  conviction,  that  it  would  he  quite  possible,  without 
detiiment  to  the  public  interests,  materially  to  reduce  the  number 
of  convicts  to  be  annually  sent  abroad,  hy  granting  conditional 
pardons  to  the  best-conducted  men^  after  periods  of  confinement 
proportioned  to  their  respective  sentences,  on  showing  that  they  had 
the  means  of  earning  their  livelihood,  or  obtaining  secmities  for  their 
good  conduct/' 

In  the  event  of  its  becoming  necessary  to  dispose  of  con- 
victs on  discharge  in  this  country,  I  would  further  venture 
to  repeat  the  suggestion  that,  as  a  means  of  giving  more 
effSectual  security  to  the  public^  some  of  the  restrictions 
enforced  in  the  colonies  on  the  holder  of  a  ticket-of-leave 
might  be  advantageously  applied  to  a  convict  receiving  a 
conditional  pardon  in  this  country ;  and  that  the  system  of 
demanding  sureties  for  good  behaviour  might  be  more  ex-  • 
tensively  acted  upon. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  precise  operation  of  such 
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measures,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  might  be  applied,  but 
if  the  very  worst  characters  were  imprisoned  for  the  whole 
term  of  life,  or  during  their  respective  sentences  at  some 
penal  establishment  at  home,  or  in  Gibraltar,  or  Bermuda ; 
others  disposed  of  by  tickets-of-leave  in  Western  Australia ; 
others  released  with  conditional  pardons^  or  encouraged  to 
emigrate  ;  and  a  portion  drafted  into  companies  of  labourers 
under  military  discipline,  as  suggested  further  on  ;  I  believe 
that  no  sensible  inconvenience  could  possibly  be  expe- 
rienced. 

My  opinion  is  founded  partly  on  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  convicts,  the  reformatory  effects  of  the 
moral  and  industrial  training  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
and  the  means  that  would  exist  of  dealing  with  individuals 
according  to  character  and  circumstances.  My  convictions 
also  rest  on  a  consideration  of  how  very  small  is  the  propor- 
tion of  this  proscribed  race  when  compared  with  the  majority 
of  criminals,  who,  without  any  advantage  of  moral  training 
during  their  confinement,  are  turned  loose  upon  the  country 
after  their  imprisonment,  to  commence  again  their  career  of 
crime. 

An  abstract  of  one  of  the  valuable  returns  compiled  by 
Mr.  Redgrave  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  I  have  given  it 
in  the  Appendix,  page  120,  but  the  following  is  the  substance 
of  it. 

In  1851  there  were  tried  in  England  and  Wales  27,960 
offenders,  divided  into  classes  as  follows : — 


1st  Class. 


2d 


3d 


4th 

5th 
6th 


Offences  against  the  person,  including  mur*      2,218 
der,   attempts  to  mui*der,   manslaughter, 
rapes,  assaults,  &c. 

Offences  against  property,  committed  yviih       2,060 
violence,  including  burglary,  assaults  with 
intent  to  rob,  menacing  letters  to  extort 
money. 

Offences  against  property,  committed  without    21,906 
violence,  including  cattle  and  horse-steal- 
ing, larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods,  &c. 

Malicious    offences    against    property,    in-         30 
eluding  arson,  killing  and  maiming  cattle. 

Forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency  -         808 

Other  offences  not  included  in  the  above         663 
classes. 

Totals        -  -  -    27,960 


Of  the  above  number,  2,895  were  sentenced  to  various 
periods  of  transportation ;  1 8,695  were  imprisoned,  fined,  &c. ; 
and  6,359  were  acquitted.     From  the  number  sentenced  to 
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tuMisportation  must  be  deducted  one  third,  as  having  been  BiipoMi  or 
disposed  of  in  various  ways  in  this  country,  so  that  not  mOTe  ism^^*" 
than  2,000  out  of  the  27,960  offenders  were  actually  trans- 
ported.    It  is  further  deserving  of  remark,  that  of  this 
number  only  379  were  under  sentence  for  more  than  ten 
years,  just  one  in  70  of  the  total  number. 

To  the  gross  total  of  27,960  offenders,  as  shown  in  the  Nomberor 
abstract,    Middlesex,    including    London,    contributed    as  i^^^'la 
follows :—  iwi. 

1st  Class  -  -  333 

2d    „  .  .        -  168 

3d    „  .  .       3,138 

4th  „  .         -  .  8 

5th  „  .  .  222 

6th  „  ...  105 


Total  .       3,974 

Of  the  above  number  422  were  sentenced  to  various 
periods  of  transportation,  2,810  were  imprisoned,  fined,  &c., 
and  742  were  acquitted.  Deducting  one-third  from  the  422 
sentenced  to  transportation,  leaves  only  about  280  actually 
sent  abroad. 

It  appears  from  the  above  figures  that  not  more  than  one 
in  14  oi  those  who  are  tried  in  the  course  of  a  year  are  sent 
abroad.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  far  greater  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  release  of  the  remainder,  who 
are  returned  upon  society ;  and  yet  this  circumstance  ap* 
pears  to  be  altogether  overlooked. 

My  impression  is,  that  if  1,000  prisoners  who  had  under^ 
gone  an  average  period  of  four  years*  corrective  discipline 
and  industrial  training,  were  released  in  this  country,  they 
would  not  do  so  much  mischief  to  society  in  a  given  time  as 
another  1,000  taken  indiscriminately  from  among  those  who 
are  discharged  at  the  gates  of  some  of  our  large  prisons, 
fh)m  which  as  many  as  from  8,000  to  10,000  are  released  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months. 

In  former  times  when  convicts  were  confined  in  hulks, 
it  would  have  been  otherwise,  but  circumstances  are  altogether 
changed. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  am  led  to  the  con-  No  great  in- 
clusion that  the  extensive  change  of  system,  which  has  been  ^^^^ed 
under  consideration,  is  not  likely  to  entail  any  sensible  in-  change  of 
convenience  ;  and  I  am  supported  in  my  opinion  by  the  views  •3^"**^ 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Pentonville,  recorded  in  their  Sixth 
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Report,  signed  by  the  Earls  of  Devop,  Chichester^  and 
Harrowby,  Sir  W,  Molesworth,  and  others,  &c.  They  say— ^ 

"  We  conclude  these  general  observations  by  a  remark  suggurted 
by  the  joint  consideration  of  the  fitvourable  and  unfavourable  circum- 
stances in  those  reports. 

"  These  appear  to  us  to  demonstrate,  that  whilst  the  discipline 
and  instruction  at  Pentonville  have  not  in  all  cases  prevented  the 
exiles  from  relapsing  into  crime  when  exposed  to  severe  trials  and 
r  demoralizing  associations,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  have 

become  useful  and  valuable  servants,  superior,  as  we  are  told,  to  the 
average  of  free  emigranta 

"  We  regard  this  view  of  the  subject  as  highly  encouraging  ;  for 
it  seems  to  prove  that  if  this  system  were  generally  introduced  a 
large  portion  of  our  convicts  would  be  qualijiedj  on  their  dischargey 
to  occupy  an  honest  position  in  their  own  or  any  other  country  ; 
and  if  so,  we  believe  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  would 
seldom  be  wanting  motives  of  self-interest  and  benevolence  to  afford 
them  that  employment  which  would  enable  them  to  become  useftd 
and  exemplary  members  of  society." 

D<«weB  of  It  is  a  great  though  a  very  common  mistake  to  regard  all 

ScOT^S*^^*  who  receive  a  sentence  of  transportation  as  being  irreclaimabl  v 
bad,  and  as  being  of  one  class,  and  sunk  to  the  same  deptn 
of  moral  turpitude.  The  fact  is  not  so.  There  is  every 
shade  of  difference  in  character,  as  well  as  in  the  circum- 
stances of  temptation  under  which  their  crimes  may  have 
been  committed. 

The  experience  of  all  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of 
judging  will,  I  am  satisfied,  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  1850,  as  expressed  in  the  following 
resolution : — 

"  That  the  Committee  concurs  with  some  of  the  most  experienced 
witnesses  that  have  been  examined,  in  the  opinion  that  a  great 
majority  of  convicted  prisoners  are  open  to  the  same  good  motives 
and  good  impulses  which  influence  other  human  beings,  and,  there- 
fore, that  a  system  of  encouragement  to  good  conduct,  and  endeavours 
to  inspire  feelings  of  self-reiq>ect,  self-reliance,  and  hopefrdnesa  for 
the  friture,  which  have  been  tried  in  some  of  our  largest  establial^ 
tnents,  ought  to  be  adopted,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  without 
impairing  the  penal  and  deterring  character  essential  to  any  system 
of  imprisonment." 

Formation  of  Companies  of  Labourers  under  Military 

Discipline. 

CoB^panies  of        In  considering  the  means  of  disposing  of  men  who  have 

^52?SiUary    g^^^  through  a  proportion  of  the  imprisonment  that  may 

^itoipime.         havc  been  awarded,  and  are  eligible  for  conditional  pardons* 

the  formation  of  a  corps  of  labourers  under  military  disci- 
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pline  for  service  in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  Africa,  or  in  other 
of  the  colonies,  is  not  undeserving  of  attention. 

The  moral  results  of  the  present  system  of  discipline  are 
such  as  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  obtaining  good  and  effi- 
cient service  from  a  body  of  men  selected  for  such  a  purpose. 

My  view  would  be  to  carry  out  certain  minimum  periods  of  Mflitary.ia- 
probationary  discipline,  as  at  present.  When  the  men  might  ^*^^'"'*^ 
have  become  eligible  for  a  ticket  of-leave,  the  remaining  term 
of  their  respective  sentences  should  be  commuted  into  service 
as  military  labourers.  As  they  would  all  have  been  trained 
to  certain  trades,  such  a  corps  would  be  invaluable  in  colonies 
where  labour  was  high,  as  the  men  might  be  employed  at 
their  respective  trades  and  occupations  iu  the  same  manner 
as  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  and  the  late  Royal  Staff 
Corps. 

There  would  be  great  objections  to  their  taking  duty  with 
the  regular  troops,  but  the  same  objections  might  not  possibly 
hold  good  with  regard  to  West  India  regiments.  It  wouldf, 
however,  be  an  object  not  to  degrade  them  by  the  name  of 
a  "  condemned  regiment,"  but  to  adopt  measures  for  rendering 
them  thoroughly  efficient.  By  means  of  military  discipline 
a  more  efficient  control  would  be  maintained  over  all  who 
were  so  disposed  of,  than  under  any  other  plan  yet  tried, 
and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  their  services  being 
applied  wherever  they  might  relieve  regular  troops,  or  be 
otherwise  useful. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  I  cannot  but  advert  to  an  objection 
which  was  urged  at  a  recent  period,  when  the  possibility  of 
an  invasion  was  talked  of,  and  which  if  the  number  of  con- 
victs were  increased,  would  have  greater  force. 

It  was  held  by  some  to  be  dangerous  to  have  large  masses 
of  convicts  assembled  at  Portland  and  in  our  dockyards  and 
arsenals,  and  being  required  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  my  experience  of  the  character  of  the  men  enabled 
me  to  state,  that  out  of  6,000  who  were  then  under 
sentence,  4,000  could  be  produced  who  might  be  relied  upon 
to  go  wherever  they  were  ordered,  and  be  as  serviceable  in 
the  field  as  others  who  had  an  equal  time  for  drill  and 
exercise.  Further  reflection  has  not  caused  any  change  in 
that  opinion. 

Tickets-qf- Leave  in  Barbadoes. 

Sir   W.  Colebrooke,  Governor  of  Barbadoes,   who  has  Ticket»-of- 
brought  his  great  ability  and  experience  to  bear  on  this  SS^^oes. 
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Extract  fVom  a 
Desptttch  from 
Sir  W.  Cole- 
brooke. 


point,  thus  adverts  to  the  operation  of  a  system  of  tickets- 
of-leave  in  that  island. 

His  Excellency  states  in  a  despatch  to  Earl  Grey,  dated 
June  9»  1851  :— 

"  Of  the  number  of  those  discharged  with  tickets-of-leave  tinder 
the  Act  (13  Vict.  ch.  21),  and  the  reports  made  to  me  of  their  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct,  none  have  been  recommitted  for  any 
offence,  and  the  grant  of  good-conduct  badges  to  prisoners  hais 
tended  further  to  encourage  orderly  behaviour  in  the  gaol. 

"  The  success  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  Act  for  granting 
tickets-of-leave  has  proved  that  imder  a  reformatory  system  of 
prison  discipline,  by  which  incentives  to  good  conduct  are  held  out 
to  prisoners,  it  is  practicable,  with  the  assistance  of  the  magistrates, 
aided  by  a  rural  constabulary,  to  guard  against  the  renewal  of  bad 
habits,  to  which  discharged  prisoners  are  exposed  in  populous  places ; 
and  adverting  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  deportation  of  ccm- 
victs,  arising  from  the  reluctance  of  other  communities  to  receive 
them  as  such,  it  is  important  to  Jiave  dscertai/ned  thcU  they  can  be 
corrected  and  controlled  at  home,  although  in  mxiny  cases  their 
vclv/ntary  emigration  may  be  afterwards  encouraged  with  advan-- 
iage  to  themselves  and  the  pvMic. 

"  One  effect  of  a  reformatory  system  of  discipline  in  prisons 
acting  on  the  habits  of  convicts,  and  holding  out  to  them  the  means 
and  motives  for  improving  their  own  characters,  may  be  expected 
to  be  the  removal  of  the  popular  objection  to  employing  them  when 
discharged  with  favourable  testimonials  of  their  conduct  from  the 
prison  authorities,  and  especially  when  withdrawn  from  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  associations  by  the  surveillance  exercised  over  them  as 
holders  of '  tickets-of-leave  ;'  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  reluctance 
to  receive  them  as  emigrants,  in  other  commimities  where  labour  is 
in  greater  request,  would  yield  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
previously  restored  to  society,  without  a  renewal  of  their  depraved 
habits  and  associations." 


Bfea^uresfbr 
MWifllHngdis- 
olutfged  prU 
sooers. 


8.  Measures  for  assisting  Discharged  Prisoners. 

In  my  Second  Report  published  in  1847>  I  observed  that 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  treatment  of  Juvenile  Crimi- 
nals  were  "  increased  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  of  no 
use  instructing  criminal  children,  unless  they  are  provided 
for.  in  some  way  on  discharge."  The  same  observation  is 
equally  true  as  regards  adult  prisoners ;  for  it  is  too  obvious 
to  need  remark,  that,  however  they  may  have  been  led  by 
the  reflection  which  has  been  forced  upon  them  in  confine* 
ment,  sincerely  to  deplore  their  past  career  of  crime,  and  to 
form  good  resolutions  for  the  future,  or  with  whatever  dread 
of  a  prison,  the  stem  discipline  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  may  have  inspired  them,  it  is  vain  to  expect  they 
will  be  able  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  their  offences,  unless  they 
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can  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  on  discharge.  What 
chance  will  they  stand  in  the  struggle  against  the  pressure 
of  wants  which  cannot  be  postponed^  unless  they  receive 
some  help  in  their  search  for  employment? 

Several  establishments  for  this  purpose  have  been  formed,  Efitabiuimicnts 
amongst  which  are  the  Philanthropic  Society^  which  now  i^fo^JSSig 
carries  on  its  operations  at  Red   Hill,  Reigate;    that  for  ^"charged 
females  at  Camden  Town,  one  in  Great  Smith  Street,  West-  p"'^'^"* 
minster,  and  a  few  others.     The  application  of  hundreds  for 
admission  into  the  last  mentioned  institution,  under  circum- 
stances that  preclude  all  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
desire  to  abandon  criminal  courses,  or  at  least  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  change,  have  been  unsuccessful  because  of  its  scanty 
funds  ^  and  it  is  well  known  that  some  have  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  their  former  pursuits. 

Private  individuals,  too,  have  in  the  most  praiseworthy  ^5f^3^^ 
manner  exerted  themselves  in  this  useful  and  Cnristian  field  ^  ^ 
of  action ;  and,  conspicuous  amongst  them  is  Mr*  Wright,  of 
Manchester,  through  whose  sole  instrumentality  upwards  of 
150  prisoners  have  after  their  discharge  procured  situations. 
How  rich  the  harvest  of  reward  that  has  followed  his  endea- 
vours may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that,  out  of  all  these 
cases,  he  has  heard  of  but  one  relapse. 

These  voluntary  efforts  of  benevolent  persons  are,  how- 
ever, wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  can  accomplish  but  a  very  small  portion  of  what  is 
required.  They  have  indicated  the  void  in  our  social  ar- 
rangements which  requires  to  be  filled,  and  the  great  success 
of  the  existing  institutions  proves  their  utility,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  under  present  circumstances  for  increasing  their 
number. 

If  only  on  the  low  ground  of  financial  expediency,  Govern-  ^^^^' 
ment  would  do  well  to  second  and  stimulate  these  humane  ^beSukh- 
efforts.    Manj^  a  man,  whether  from  having  been  brought  to  """^^ 
see  the  error  of  his  ways,  or,  from  the  dread  of  punishment, 
would  gladly  avoid  again  coming  within  the  grasp  of  the 
law,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  maintain  himself  by  honest 
industry.     Without  friends  or  the  means  of  employment, 
what  are  they  to  do  ?     That  question  demands  an  answer. 

Sir  W.  Colebrooke  well  remarked  on  a  recent  occasion  of  ^"^{?^^ 
laying  the  first  stone  of  a  new  prison  in  Barbadoes,  that —     brook^ 

•  "  There  is  a  duty  which  society  owes  to  the  discharged  prisoner 
which,  until  of  late  years,  may  have  been  too  much  neglected  in  all 
countries.  The  taint  of  crime  is  not  readily  removed,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  regaining  a  place  in  society,  when  once  forfeited,  has 
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caused  bat  too  many  to  relapee  into  evil  afl8ociation&  Some  inter- 
position is  therefore  needed  in  the  way  of  prevention,  and  by  placing 
them  for  a  time  under  the  surveillance  of  the  magistrate,  and  in 
situations  remote  from  temptation,  they  are  better  enabled  to  r^ain 
a  respectable  position  ;  and  examples  may  be  adduced  where  this  has 
been  followed  by  decided  reformation. 

"  We  should  deceive  ourselves,  however,  if  we  were  to  regard  the 
subject  as  one  in  which  there  are  not  great  difficulties  to  surmount, 
but  which,  for  the  sake  of  society^  it  is  not  the  less  our  duty  to  en- 
counter with  a  resolution  to  overcome  them." 

NnmbCT^dy^      Within  E  fcw  ycsrs  there  may  probably  be  9,000  to  1 0,000 
J^So^dJ^**^  convicts  undergoing  imprisonment  in  this  country,  and  per- 
haps 2,000  to  be  annually  discharged  on  completion  of  their 
sentences. 

Of  this  number  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  a 
large  proportion  will  do  well  fbr  themselves,  if  only  afforded 
very  moderate  pecuniary  assistance.  They  may  have  friends 
or  property,  or  a  trade  requiring  but  little  capital  to  fall  back 
upon,  out  very  many  will  require  the  active  hand  of  bene- 
volence, or  a  comprehensive  scheme  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,  for  giving  them  some  measure  of  assistance 
until  they  can  provide  for  themselves. 

With  respect  to  emigration,   many  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  being  placed  in  circumstances  to  go  away, 
some  of  them  from  a  feeling  that  in  returning  home  they 
would  disgrace  their  friends,  others  from  a  desire  of  change 
and  hope  of  making  a  fresh  start  in  life. 
BeieMe  in  thu        The  class  requiring  assistance  in  this  country  would  pro- 
^J^^     bably  be  most  difficult  to  deal  with ;   but,  if  they  were 
PM^OM.  released  with  conditional  and  not  free  pardons^  and  some 

systematic  efforts  were  made  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  their  position,  I  should  confidently  expect 
a  much  more  favourable  result  than  migbt  be  generally 
anticipated.  Rather  than  leave  them  to  their  fate,  and  to 
the  chance  of  the  Government  being  again  burdened  with 
the  cost  of  a  trial,  and  other  attendant  evils,  I  believe  it  would 
be  desirable  to  retain  the  services,  on  Public  Works,  of  such 
well-conducted  convicts  as  could  not  readily  find  employ- 
ment. They  might  receive  rations  and  clothing,  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  moderate  wages.  It  would  be  an  object  to  afford 
every  possible  facility  for  their  dispersion,  as  demands  for 
their  services  arose  or  opportunity  offered.  Their  stay 
would  be  voluntary,  and  from  being  accustomed  to  obedi- 
ence and  discipline,  there  would  be  little  diflSculty  in  main- 
taining good  order. 
This  suggestion  is  the  same  in  principle  with  that  pro- 
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posed  in  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  Sir  George  Grey,  in 
October  1849,  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  convicts 
on  remote  works  in  Western  Australia,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

"On  the  important  point  of  the  means  of  employment,  I  would  Extract  from  a 
state  my  opinion^  that,  though   it  would  be  quite  practicable  to^^*^^ 
execute  any  colonial  work  that  might  be  required  in  the  immediate  respecting  cm- 
vicinity  of  the  penal  establishment,  I  see  no  ground  for  hoping  for  ployment  cf 
a  fiivourable  resiilt  in  the  application  of  convict  labour  at  a  distance.  ^^Jm"* 

"  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  execution  of  the  projected  road  Australia. 
by  such  labour,  should  not  be  attempted.     Any  effort  to  maintain 
discipline  among  a  body  of  convicts  in  a  remote  situation,  where  no 
effective  means  of  control  can  be  established,  must  of  necessity  £011 1, 
as  regards  the  moral  object. 

"  Authority,  duly  supported,  will  induce  submission,  but,  when 
authority  cannot  be  exercised  with  effect,  antagonism  and  resist- 
ance take  the  place  of  submission. 

"  In  order  to  avoid  the  many  difficulties  and  evils  which  may  be 
anticipated,  if  anything  of  the  character  of  a  penal  gang  be  esta- 
blished, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  accomplish  the  object  of  having 
the  road  of  60  miles  in  length  made  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  theCoIonisu 
or  Home  Oovemment,  the  principle  of  the  convict  system  now  in 
operation  might,  I  think,  under  the  favourable  circumstances  of  thet 
colonies,  be  extended  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

"  I  would  propose  that  the  men  on  discharge  from  the  penat 
establishment  shoxild  be  required  to  undergo  a  further  state  o^ 
probation  before  they  shoxild  be  permitted  to  engage  in  private 
service,  or  enter  upon  the  full  advantages  conferred  by  a  ticket 
of-leave.  During  this  period  of  comparative  freedom  they  should 
be  obliged  to  execute  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  such  places  as  might  be  determined. 

"  I  would  not  propose  they  should  be  confined,  or  be  imder  any  kind 
of  penal  coercion.  If  they  misconducted  themselves  in  any  way,  their 
probationary  ticket-of-leave  would  be  withdrawn,  and  they  would 
only  entitle  themselves  to  release  from  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
properly  executing  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and  by  having 
coi^ormed  to  sudd  rules  for  their  guidance  as  might  have  been 
deemed  necessaiy. 

"  The  work  executed  might  be  measured  and  the  value  placed  to 
their  credit,  to  be  afterwards  applied  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of 
the  Government  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  men. 

"  This  probationary  period  would  appear  to  offer  the  most  &voar» 
able  opportunities  for  bringing  into  effect  ihe  regulations  established 
by  Earl  Grey  with  reference  to  the  repayment,  by  a  ticket-of- 
leave  holder,  of  the  cost  of  his  passage  previous  to  his  obtaining  a 
conditional  pardon. 

**  If  the  men  were  encouraged  by  the  work  being  estimated  at  its 
full  value,  and  that  they  received  weekly,  in  addition  to  rations,  a 
small  pr<H)ortionate  amoimt  of  their  earnings,  to  be  expended  at  dis- 
cretion, I  have  little  doubt  it  would  prove  a  poverftd  stimulus  to 
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En^ymoit  of  exertion,  if,  as  there  appears  reason  to  bdieve,  it  would  be  on  object 
^»^^iB  to  them  to  obtain  their  pardon,  with  a  view  to  remove  &om  tbe 
AortnaUu  colony. 

^*  The  period  of  gaining  this  indulgence  mi^t  be  regulated  wiUi 
reference  to  the  demand  for  labour  and  other  circumstances,  so  as  to 
avoid  having  a  greater  number  of  ticket-of -leave  holders  on  the 
Qovemment  works,  or  in  private  service,  than  were  required. 

"  With  reference  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  facilities  should  be 
afforded  to  the  men  for  building  huts  in  convenient  situations ;  a 
limited  amount  of  bedding  should  be  allowed  ;  they  should  receive 
rations  at  a  fixed  price,  and  be  enabled,  on  the  certificate  of  the 
superintending  officer,  to  purchase  provisions  and  clothing  from  the 
oommibsariat  to  a  limited  extent,  proportionate  to  their  earnings. 

"  In  fieict,  the  system  would  be  similar  to  that  in  operation,  in 
executing  a  sub-contract  on  a  railway ;  each  party  would  virtualty 
have  a  small  contract  to  perform,  but  there  would  exist  stronger 
inducements  to  exertion  and  good  conduct,  and  greater  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  misconduct,  than  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  firee 
labour ;  or,  if  it  were  practicable  to  let  the  execution  of  the  road  to 
a  contractor,  and  afford  him  the  means  of  obtaining  the  required 
labour,  it  would  in  some  measure  relieve  the  Government  irom 
responsibility,  and  bring  into  play  the  vigilant  superintendence  of 
persons  watching  their  own  interests.  In  such  case,  however,  the 
Governor  should  retain  strong  powers  for  protecting  the  interests  rf 
the  men,  which  might  otherwise  be  prejudiced  by  the  cupidity  of 
a  contractor,  who  would  have  different  objects  from  those  of  the 
Government.'^ 

The  instructions  given  by  Earl  Grey  to  Sir  W,  Dcnisou, 
with  a  view  of  carrying  out  the  same  principle  in  Van 
Dieuien*s  Land,  are  given  in  his  Lordship's  despatch  of 
25th  July  1850,*  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

Instmctionf  «  But  if  this  rule  of  requiring  newly  arrived  convicts  to  take  up 

GrvF i^^reto  ^^"*  abode  in  the  more  remote  districts  is  to  be  adhered  to,  it  will, 
employment  of  I  ^^^  aware,  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  means  by  which  employment 
oonTicts  in  Van  in  these  districts  may  be  ensured  to  the  convicts  who  are  required  to 
Diemeo's  l^nd.  p^mnin  jn  them  ;  and  I  will  proceed  to  detail  to  you  the  measures, 
which  I  propose  should  be  adopted  with  this  view,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  regular  payment  by  convicts  holding  tickets- 
of*leave  of  the  sums  charged  against  them.     I  have  alr^uly  said 
that,  for  the  latter  purpose,  no  such  convict  is  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
from  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Government,  until  he  shall 
have  entered  into  a  contract  to  serve  for  not  less  than  a  year  some 
private  employer,  who  will  be  responsible  for  paying  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  required  deduction  from  his  wages,  but  convicts  holding 
tickets-of-leave,  who  have  been  guilty  of  no  misconduct,  and  remain 
under  the  charge  of  the  Government  only  because  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  private  employment,  are  not  to  be  subject  to  coercion  in 

*  Fteiiamentarj  Fiftpera  presented  Angutt  ISdO,  page  146. 
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t^e  gangs.    Hie  system  I  propose  to  adopt  with  regard  to  them  is,  Employment  of 
ti^it  they  should  be  employed  by  the  Government  in  such  useful  ccovictsinVMi 
labour  as  can  be  found  for  them,  that  credit  should  be  allowed  them      *"*^  ^     °  * 
at  the  fall  rate  of  wages,  obtainable  in  private  service  for  the  value 
of  the  work  they  may  perform,  (which  should  invariably  be  task- 
work), but  that,  instead  of  being  paid  in  money,  they  should  receive 
such  supplies  as  they  might  choose  to  draw  for,  (including  a  reason- 
able jwoportion  of  tobacco  and  other  articles,  which  may  rather  be 
termed  luxuries  than  necessaries,)  the  cost  of  these  supplies  being 
diarged  against  them,  and  the  Imlance  of  their  earnings  being  cre- 
dited to  them  in  reduction  of  their  debt  to  the  Government. 

'*  Assistance  should  be  given  to  convicts  placed  in  this  situation, 
to  provide  themselves  with  huts  in  situations  convenient  for  their 
labour,  and,  so  long  as  they  should  continue  to  come  regularly  to  their 
work,  for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  are  usually  expected  from 
free  labourers,  and  to  conduct  themselves  with  regularity  and  pro- 
priety, no  restraint  shoxild  be  placed  upon  their  freedom  of  action, 
during  the  remainder  of  their  time.  Of  course,  any  attempt  to 
leave  the  district  in  which  they  are  placed,  or  a  failure  to  come  re- 
gularly to  their  work,  or  to  exert  themselves  during  the  hours  of 
labour  with  proper  industry,  should  be  immediately  met  by  with- 
drawing their  tickets-of-leave  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according 
to  the  d^ree  of  their  misconduct,  and  by  placing  them  in  the  proba- 
tion gangs,  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  other  convicts  who  are 
in  that  situation." 

ITie  Earl  of  Chichester  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Prison  Discipline,  in  1850,*  referred  inci- 
dentally  to  an  intermediate  stage  of  probation,  previously  to 
the  final  discharge  of  the  prisoner.  His  Lordship  observed^ — 

"  Experience  has,  I  think,  proved  that  those  systems  of  prison  dis-  Evidence  of 
ciphne,  which  are  based  solely  or  mainly  on  the  theory  of  refor-  qJ^^^J^i^. 
mation,  have  failed  in  both  the  essential  requisitions  of  a  penal  spectin^  an  in- 
inptitution ;  I  mean  they  have  failed  to  reform  as  well  as  to  deter,  tennediatc  stage 
There  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth  in  what  has  been  advanced  by  some  JJ^^f^^ 
of  the  humane  advocates  of  these  systems,  but  their  principles  and 
tiieir  reasoning  apply  to  a  state  of  things  most  desirable  in  itself, 
as  an  intermediate  stage  between  one  that  is  strictly  pencJ,  a/nd 
entire  libetution^hut  which  neither  the  present  condition  of  our  penal 
establishments,  nor  of  our  criminal  code  is  qualified  to  admit 

^  Tsge  488. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  PRISONS. 

Construction  No  improvements  in  the  construction  of  prisons  have  sug- 

of  pnnoiis.        gested  themselves  during  the  past  year ;  but  I  continue  to  he 

of  opinion  that,  excepting  in  Houses  of  Correction,  to  which 

the  prisoners  of  populous  cities  and  towns  are  committed, 

there  is  no  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  expense  of  con- 

structing  separate  airing  yards,  or  dividing  the  chapel  into 

separate  stalls. 

Exercising  As  regards  exercising  yards,  there  is  no  question  what- 

yM^«  ever  that  the  health  of  prisoners  is  better  promoted  by  active 

exercise  carried  on  under  close  supervision  than  when  they 

wander  listlesslv  about  a  small  yara. 

As  regards  the  division  of  the  chapel  into  separate  stalls, 
or  bringing  the  prisoners  together  for  divine  worship, 
Mr.  Reynolds,  the  Chaplain  at  Wakefield,  who  is  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  separate  system,  and  has  had  experience  of 
both  plans,  thus  expresses  his  opinion  : — 
Remarks  of  the  «  The  new  chapel  has  now  been  in  daily  use  for  five  months,  and 
^ds  on^^-  ^®  have  therefore  had  full  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  mode  of 
ration  in  chapel,  construction,  and  of  comparing  it  with  the  arrangements  acted  up<»i.' 
before  it  was  finished,  namely,  for  the  prisoners  to  be  assembled  fw 
Divine  Worship  without  any  attempt  at  individual  separation.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  plan  of  the  new  chapel  is  very  objectionable. 
I  object  to  it  in  the  first  place,  because  I  think  it  is  calculated  to 
produce  disagreeable  associations  in  the  minds  of  the  prisoners 
Hording  a  place  of  public  worship.  I  object  to  it  in  the  s€MX)nd 
place,  because  I  believe  it  to  produce  a  chilling  feeling  of  isolation 
opposed  to  the  proper  social  character  of  public  worship.  I  object 
to  it,  in  the  third  place,  because,  instead  of  preventing  communica- 
tion between  different  prisoners,  it  affords  increased  facilities  for 
communication  ;  in  the  fourth,  because  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
the  ill-disposed  to  employ  their  time  in  chapel  in  writing  on  the 
wood- work  of  the  stalls  instead  of  attending  to  the  service,  and 
opportunities,  also,  of  disturbing  the  worship  of  the  other  prisoners 
by  making  noises,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  to  any  particular 
prisoner.  These  evils  we  have  found  to  exist  in  fact,  notwithstanding 
a  great  number  of  officers  are  employed  in  watching  the  prisoners* 
in  chapel,  itself  an  injurious  arrangement,  but,  in  fact,  no  nmnber 
of  officers  in  a  chapel  thus  constructed  can  prevent  communication 
from  going  on  among  the  prisoners. 

"  I  would  add,  that  although  the  central  hall  was  not  erected 
with  a  view  to  its  being  used  for  public  worship,  and  that  a  better 
form  of  building  for  public  worship  might  easily  be  devised,  200 
prisoners  assembled  daily  in  it  for  worship  for  eight  months,  with 
not  more  than  half  the  number  of  officers  to  superintend  them  as 
are  required  for  the  same  number  of  prisoners  in  the  new  chapel ; 
and  that,  nevertheless,  such  was  the  excellence  of  the  order  observed. 
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that  daring  the  whole  of  that  time  there  was  only  one  single  report 
for  misconduct/' 

Mr.  Shepherd,  Governor  of  Wakefield  Prison,  also  remarks 
on  the  same  point : — 

"  I  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr,  Remwrl^fof 
Alderson,  respecting  the  evils  arising  from  the  plan  of  constmction  ^^^  i^SSon 
adopted  in  the  new  chapel,  and  I  entirely  concur  in  all  that  these  in  chapel, 
gentlemen  have  stated.     I  have  myself  frequently  occupied  one  of 
tiie  stalls  in  the  back  part  of  the  chapel  during  the  time  of  service, 
and  I  have  found  that  it  requires  a  strained  and  painful  attention 
to  connect  together  the  different  parts  of  the  discourse,  notwith- 
standing the  preacher  was  speaking  in  a  high  tone  of  voice  ;  in  truth, 
it  demanded  a  degree  of  attention  which  no  prisoner  who  was  not 
very  earnest  in  his  desire  to  hear  and  understMid  the  sermon,  would 
be .  likely  to  give.     Although  in  some  parts  of  the  chapel  it  is  thus 
difficult  to  hear  the  preacher,  the  faintest  whisper  is  heard  from 
stall  to  stall ;  and  I  find  by  the  statements  and  admissions  of  pri^ 
scmers  themselves,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  prisoner  to 
carry  on  a  running  commentary  on  the  prayers,  and  for  indecent , 
and  pro&ne  conversation  to  go  forward." 

Much  of  the  inconvenience  pointed  out  by  the  Governor  inconveniences 
and  Chaplain  at  Wakefield  has  been  experienced  at  Penton-  ^^^'^''''' 
ville.  Writing  of  the  most  objectionable  character  appears 
on  the  wood-work  in  many  places,  and  punishments  for 
attempts  to  communicate  have  been  frequent.  These  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  prejudicial  effect,  as  being  associated  in  the 
mind  of  a  prisoner  with  his  attendance  on  religious  worship. 

If  in  county  prisons,  from  which  prisoners  on  discharge  are 
dispersed,  and  usually  return  to  their  parishes,  the  discipline 
has  been  conducted  on  the  separate  system,  as  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1830,  it  will 
have  been  impossible  for  prisoners  to  form  intimacies,  or 
devise  any  plans  which  would  be  likfely  to  increase  their 
power  of  mischief  on  liberation. 


HARD  LABOUR  IN  PRISONS. 

The  great  object  at  the  present  time  appears  to  be,  to  Hard  labour. 
endeavour  to  attain  some  degree  of  uniformit}^  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  all  prisons,  with  a  view  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
1850,  for  enforcing  separate  confinement  in  the  case  of  all 
prisoners,  whether  befwe  trial  or  after,  and  for  carrying  out, 
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in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  sentence  of  the  court  in  regard 
to  hard  labour. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  the 
following  resolution,  bearing  on  the  question  of  individual 
separation,  combined  with  the  enforcement  of  hard  labour : — 

'^  That  bard  labour  is  not  incompatible  with  individual  separa- 
tion, and  that  where  they  have  been  tried  in  combination,  qa  in  tiie 
County  Prison  at  Leicester,  the  effect  has  been  remarkable  in  the 
decrease  of  the  number  of  committals,  especially  imder  the  Vagrant 
and  Malicious  Trespass  Acts."' 

As  regards  the  general  question  of  enforcing  hard  labour 
concerning  which  tlxere  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  misap- 
prehension still  exists,  I  would  observe  that  the  4  Geo.  I V. 
c.  64.  8.  10.  provides  as  follows : — 

"  Due  provision  shall  be  made  in  every  prison  for  the  enforcement 
of  hard  Uxbour  in  the  cases  of  such  prisoners  as  may  be  sentenced 
thereto,  and  for  the  employment  of  the  jHisoners.  The  means  of 
hard  labour  will  be  provided,  and  the  material  requisite  for  the 
employment  of  prisoners  shall  be  purchased  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  made  for  that  purpose  by  the  Justices  in  General  or 
Quarter  Sessions  assembled' 

The  8th  rule  further  provides  that — 

'*  Every  prisoner  sentenced  to  hard  labour  shall,  unless  prevented 
by  sickness,  be  employed  so  many  hours  every  day,  not  exceeding 
ten,  exclusive  of  the  time  allowed  for  meals,  as  shall  be  directed  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  miade  under  this  Act'' 

In  these  rules  will  be  observed  the  wide  and  proper  dis- 
tinction which  should  exist  between  the  treatment  of  a 
prisoner  under  sentence  of  hard  labour,  as  adverted  to  in  the 
foregoing  Act,  and  one  who  is  entitled  to  employment,  such 
as  a  prisoner  in  separate  confinement  before  trial,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  56. 

It  may  be  diflScult  to  mark  precisely  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion where  hard  labour  ends  and  employment  begins ;  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  contemplated  in  the 
Act  that  hard  //i&oz/r should  be  strictly />e/ki/ in  its  character; 
and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  fact,  that  treadwheels  were  first  introduced  into  prisons 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  were 
then  used  ror  enforcing  such  a  sentence. 

Cells  of  the  construction  of  those  at  Fentonville  are,  how- 
ever, scarcely  adapted  for  hard  labour,  especially  during  the 
summer  months ;  and  I  think  a  continuous  shaft,  with 
separate  crank  handles,  arranged  in  an  open  shed,  divided 
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into  small  compartments  by  corrugated  iron  partitions,  will 
in  some  respects  be  found  preferable.  And  this  further 
advantage  may  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
that  the  ordinary  cells  of  prisons  may  be  made  available  for 
separate  sleeping  cells,  the  prisoners  being  separated  in  the 
open  air  all  day.  This  plan  of  working  the  discipline  has 
been  in  operation  at  Bristol  for  several  years  with  the  best 
effect,  although  the  prison  is  of  a  construction  which  is  un- 
favourable for  inspection  and  discipline. 

Where  machines  have  been  already  introduced  into  cells  v««<a*«io^ 
the  means  of  admitting  more  fresh  air  through  the  windows 
will  be  desirable.  The  ventilation  in  the  new  prisons,  when 
properly  worked,  is  amply  sufficient  for  sedentary  employment, 
but  real  hard  labour  can  only  be  carried  out  conveniently 
where  there  exists  a  free  current  of  air. 

I  was  led  to  recommend  hand  cranks  as  a  means  of  hard  HMdorwiot 
labour  from  their  affording  a  better  opportunity  of  securing 
the  advantage  of  separate  confinement,  and  from  their  beinff 
more  economical  in  the  first  outlay  than  the  erection  of  tread- 
wheels  where  they  did  not  already  exist. 


Profitable  and  Attractive  Labour. 

In  connexion  with  this  question  is  one  which  is  frequently  profitibie  and 
adverted  to,  viz.,  that  the  labour  should  be  made  profitable^  «tt»cti^ 
and  that,  as  regards  the  moral  training,  it  would  be  of  ad-  ^^^^^' 
vantage  to  render  it  useful  and  attractive  to  the  prisoners. 

With  respect  to  profit,  the  experience  sained  in  applying 
the  collective  power  of  a  treadwneel  to  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  or  other  purposes,  is,  I  believe,  unfavourable.    . 

I  fully  admit  the  moral  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a  long 
course  of  industrial  training;  but  I  conceive  that  these  can 
only  be  obtained  by  tJie  almost  entire  sacrifice  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  employment  and  hard  labour. 

The  greatest  profit  that  can  be  realized  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is,  firstly,  to  deter  others  from  crime,  by  the 
accounts  which  a  prisoner  will  give  to  his  comrades  on  his 
release ;  and,  secondly,  to  deter  him  from  again  entering  a 
prison  if  he  can  help  it.  It  would  obviously  be  hopeless  to 
anticipate  the  pennanent  reformation  of  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  prisoners,  when  the  time  which  could  be  devoted 
to  their  instruction  has  been  too  limited  to  admit  of  its 
producing  any  permanent  effect.  All  such  must  be  deterred 
by  fear  of  punishment. 
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Sir  John  Kincaid,  Inspector  of  Prisons  for  Scc^land,  re- 
ferring to  the  changes  which  have  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  discipline  of  the  Scotch  Prisons,  makes  the 
-following  observations  in  his  Report  for  1852 : — 

"  To  understand  the  nature  of  the  changes  just  referred  to,  it 
inay  be  necessary  that  I  explain  what  the  Scotch  prisons  were 
until  now. 

'^  In  my  several  annual  reports,  since  I  was  appointed  Inspector 
of  the  district  in  1847,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  bring  imder  the  notice 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  defective  system  of  dealing  with  the 
criminal  population  of  Scotland  ;  for  at  that  time  the  law  did  not 
permit  a  thief  or  a  vagrant  to  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  nor  a 
juvenile  offender  to  be  whipped  ;  all  of  them  were  necessarily  sent 
to  prison,  where  they  could  not  fail  to  discover  that  the  labour  was 
inuch  less,  and  the  comforts  much  greater,  than  most  of  them  were 
accustomed  to  out  of  prison ;  and  thus,  while  a  first  offence  sent 
Imany  a  one  to  prison  whom  a  stringent  system  of  discipline  might 
iiave  cured,  the  undue  comforts  of  the  prison  more  generally  tended 
to  make  them  confirmed  criminals. 

"  The  Act  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  27,  which  passed  in  1851,  at  length 
invested  the  judges  and  the  magistrates  with  the  authority  so  long 
needed — that  of  awarding  hard  labour  sentences  in  all  cases,  and 
the  whipping  of  boys  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  of  age. 

"  The  passing  of  this  Act  having  enabled  the  Directors  of  the 
General  Prison  BoMrd  to  jdace  the  prisons  of  Scotland  on  a  system 
of  discipline  more  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
they  immediately  proceeded  to  consider  the  measures  best  calculated 
to  give  it  effect ;  but,  as  the  different  plans  which  suggested  them- 
selves required  information,  it  was  towards  the  dose  of  last  year 
before  the  new  rules  were  sanctioned  and  ordered  to  be  enforced 
They  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  General 
Prison  Boanl,  and  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  state 
generally  that  they  consist  of — 

"  !•  An  extensive  use  of  crank  machinery. 
«  2.  Picking  dry  oakum  to  an  extent  that  will  make  it  amount 
1.  to  hard  labour. 

"  3.  *  Instead  of  being  furnished  with  the  hammock  or  bedstead, 
all  convicted  criminal  prisoners,  excepting  any  whose 
age  or  infirmities  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor 
and  Surgeon,  render  it  unsafe,  shall  for  the  first  month 
after  conviction,  or  for  the  whole  period  of  sentence 
where  the  duration  of  sentence  is  less  than  one  month, 
each  be  required  to  sleep  on  a  wooden  guard-bed,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  covering  being  allowed  for  warmth, 
and  which  in  a  properly  heated  prison  need  not  exceed 
two  blankets  and  a  rug.  After  the  first  month,  smck 
prisoners  as  shall  have  conducted  themselves  properly 
in  all  respects  are  to  be  allowed  the  usual  bed  and 
bedding ;  but  the  retention  of  this  privilege  shall  in  each 
case  be  dependent  on  the  prisoher's  conducts' 
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^'  I  buglbt  io  add,  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  syBtem  in  any 
,prisou  iu  the  districtj  the  General  Prison  Board  bad  tak^i  the 
opinions  of  the  eminent  medical  advisers  of  the  Board,  that  the 
sysilem  was  in  no  respect  calculated  to  injure  the  health  of  the 
prisonera 

"  In  Scotland  the  system  is  scarcely  yet  in  full  operation,  so  that 
•it  would  be  premature  to  remark  on  its  working ;  but  as  the  refor- 
matory system  of  discipline  had  (in  this  district  at  all  events)  in  a 
great  measure  failed  in  its  expected  results,  after  many  years  ex- 
perience, in  which  everything  that  humanity  could  suggest  and  a 
liberal  expenditure  procure,  to  give  eflTect  to  its  operation,  had 
been  honestly  tried,  and  it  at  length  became  manifest  that  the 
welfare  of  the  community  required  a  very  diflFerent  system  — one  in 
which  every  attempt  to  reclaim  the  criminal  should  continue  un- 
*relaxed,  but  that  such  system  required  its  leading  feature  to  be  of  a 
istrong  deterring  character,  similar  to  that  recently  adopted  by  the 
Gteneral  Board :  not  that  this  or  any  other  system  will  probably 
relieve  the  prisons  c»f  old  offenders,  but  I  expect  it  will  materially 
"diminish  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  not  yet  wedded  to  crinie/' 


COMFORTS  OF  PRISONS. 

A  cursory  inspection  of  the  convict  prisons  might  lead  S^^  ^^ 
liny  one  to  the  conclusion  that  a  prisoner  is  better  fed,  clothed,  ^^ 
Bod  lodged  than  many  an  honest  man  who  is  struggling 
against  the  hardships  that  poverty  entails  upon  him.  No 
one,  however,  will  be  prepared  to  argue  that,  in  this  country, 
any  convict,  no  matter  wnat  may  have  been  his  crime,  should 
be  locked  up  for  long  periods,  and  deprived  of  what  may 
l)e  necessary  for  his  health  and  cleanliness.  Still  less  i^ould 
it  be  contended  that,  in  any  sound  system  of  discipline,  the 
reformation  of  the  man  should  be  disconnected  from  the 
punishment  due  to  crime.  Under  any  circumstances,  how- 
ever, there  is  another  side  to  this  picture  of  comforts 
afforded  to  a  prisoner. 

The  enforcement  of  cleanliness  and  regularity  on  the 
dissolute  and  reckless  characters  which  form  an  average 
prison  population,  is  not  only  essential  as  a  means  of  refor- 
ma,tion,  but  it  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  wholesome  and  legiti- 
mate element  of  punishment. 

In  this  double  character  all  the  attractive  appearances  of 
cleanliness  and  good  order  in  prisons  may  be  swely  viewed. 
They  are  not  the  result  of  any  undue  desire  to  administer. to 
the  contort  of  a  prisoner,  but  the  whole  bearing  of  the  daily 
routine  by  which  they  are  secured,  is  calculated  to  thwart 
the  natural  tastes  and  habits  of  most  criminals,  and  to  direct 
them  into  uj^w  and  improved  channels. 
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During  the  earlier  period  of  the  process^  they,  doubtlees^ 
add  indirectly  to  the  punishment,  but  when  a  prisoner  ap- 
preciates them  as  conducive  to  his  comfort,  he  is  likely  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  he  has  received. 

The  recruit  does  not  enjoy  either  his  days  of  drill,  or  the 
enforced  precision  of  militatr  discipline  ;  but  it  soon  ceases 
to  be  irksome,  and  in  after  life,  he  never  loses  the  advantages 
it  has  secured  to  him. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  late  Inspector  of  Prisons  for  Scotland, 
alludes  to  the  subject  in  his  Report  for  1844.     Speaking  of 
the  general  opinion  that  prisons  are  attractive,  he  says : — 
S?^^nf  "But  let  the  visitor  reflect  that,  first,  as  respects  the  honest 

die  eomforts^  workman,  the  prisoner  has  entirely  lost  his  fireedom,  and  ceased  to 
prifoni.  be  his  own  master ;  that  he  is  not  only  cut  off  from  £unily  and 

friends,  but  that,  generally,  he  is  deprived  of  companionship  alto- 
gether ;  that  he  must  neither  whistle,  sing,  nor  ^out ;  that  day 
after  day,  and  month  after  month,  except  at  the  intervals  of  exer- 
cise, he  is  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  his  little  cell,  Sundays 
and  holidays  affording  no  relief,  the  very  changes  of  the  season 
almost  unknown  to  him — ^for  all,  at  least,  that  he  can  partake  of  their 
charms — ^let  him  think  of  this,  and  he  will  probably  be  of  opinion 
that,  though  the  prisoners  were  fed  on  turtle,  instead  of  barley  broth, 
and  slept  on  down,  instead  of  straw,  there  would  still  be  few 
applicants,  among  the  honest  working  class,  for  permission  to  occupy 
their  places. 

^'  And  let  the  visitor,  further,  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  criminals,  and  with  their  ideas  of  comfort  and  luxury,  and 
he  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  distress  must  in- 
deed be  severe,  and  such  as  to  make  their  being  at  large  dangerous 
to  all  around  them,  before  such  persons  would  voluntarily  enter  a 
prison. 

"  For  what,  owing  generally  to  wretched  training,  are  the  habits 
of  criminals  ?  Idleness,  late  rising,  indulgence  in  drinking,  smoking 
and  gambling.  And  what  regard  is  paid  to  these  habits,  however 
strong  they  may  be,  on  entering  a  Scottish  prison?  Not  the 
slightest.  However  great  a  sluggard,  he  must  rise,  the  very  morn- 
ing after  his  admission — even  in  the  middle  of  winter — when  the 
clock  strikes  six.  Then,  although  he  would  probably  prefer  remain- 
ing in  his  dirt  to  the  trouble  of  making  himself  clean,  he  must  im- 
mediately wash  himself,  and  that  thoroughly.  So  soon  as  that  is 
done,  he  must,  if  he  has  been  iaAed,  begin  a  task  of  labour,  ynih  the 
prospect  of  losing  his  dinner,  if  he  be  sidlen  and  r^use  to  complete 
it.  Should  he  ask  for  a  companion,  he  will  at  once  be  refrised.  Be- 
tween times  he  may  wish  to  comfort  himself  with  a  pipe,  or  at  least 
with  a  pinch  of  snuff;  but,  no!  the  rules  inexorably  and  most 
properly  forbid  all  luxuries,  especially  such  as  foster  habits  of  ex- 
pense. At  dinner,  he  may  ask  at  least  for  a  little  beer ;  but  he  is 
again  refused,  and  he  finds  that,  however  much  against  his  will,  he 
has  suddenly  become  a  member  of  a  total  abstinence  society.    As 
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for  opportunities  of  gambling,  he  has  neither  anything  to  stake,  nor 
any  person  with  whom  to  play. 

"When  it  is  considered  how  painful  an  effort  is  generally  ne- 
cessary to  break  through  a  single  bad  habit,  it  may  be  judged  how 
much  a  pei*son,  under  such  circumstances,  must  suffer  ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  and  ex- 
cellent in  itself,  is  often  obtained  with  much,  though  necessary  pain ; 
and  the  delusion  will  be  dispelled  that  the  prisons  have  ceased  to  be 
places  of  punishment."  ^ 

**?  As  regards  diet,  the  Reports  of  the   Commissioners  of  ^«*- 
J^entonviTle,  and  all  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  in 
the  administration  of  separate  confinement,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  during  imprisonment,  a  liberal  diet  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  presei^vation  of  health. 

On  public  works  it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that, 
without  sufficient  sustenance,  the  men  cannot  possibly  per- 
form the  heavy  work  required  of  them,  however  willing  and 
industrious  they  may  be. 

I  adverted  to  this  point  in  my  Fourth  Report : — 

"  I  would  observe  that,  as  regards  prisoners  in  separate  confine-  S**"?*!^^**"' 
ment,  the  experience  gained  during  the  experiment  at  PentonviUe  ^^'^     ^^ 
demonstrated  beyond  all  dispute  that  a  liberal  diet,  not  less  in 
amount  of  nutritious  quality  than  that  wliich  appears  in  the  esta- 
blished scale,  is"  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health 
during  long  periods  of  separate  confinement 

"  The  experiment  of  a  reduction  in  this  amount  was  tried  at  Bad  resolto  of 
Wakefield,  chie%,  I  believe,  with  a  view  to  economy.     The  result  J^'^w^^^ 
of  the  diminished  quantity,  combined  with  an  average  confinement  field, 
somewhat  exceeding  18  months,  was  very  unfavourable,  as  exhibited 
in  the  first  prisoners  sent  to  Portland,  who  were  received  fi-om 
Wakefield  in  a  very  low  and  depressed  condition. 

"  As  regards  the  diet  of  convicts  employed  upon  public  works,  it  A  sufficient  diet 
being  an  object  that  they  should  be  made  to  exert  themselves  to  the  ^^^^S**^ 
utmost,  it  has  been  found  essential  to  give  them  such  a  diet  as  woidd 
support  their  strength. 

'^The  scale  now  established  has  been  determined  on  medical 
grounds,  and  on  experience  of  the  prejudicial  effects  of  a  lower 
dietary  both  on  the  health  and  energy  of  the  men." 

Having  noticed  the  general  subjects  which  I  have  con- 
sidered it  desirable  to  bring  under  your  Lordship*s  considera* 
tion,  I  will  proceed  briefly  to  review  the  state  of  the  separate 
Convict  Prisons. 
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MILLBANK  PRISON. 


No  alteratkm 
in  routine. 


Purchase  of 
Brixton  prison. 


Komber  mod 

ditpoialof 

priMnem. 


In  this  establishment  no  alteration  in  the  mode  of  its 
appropriation  for  the  convict  service,  nor  in  the  routine 
of  discipline,  has  been  made  since  my  last  Report.  I  there 
stated  that  badges  had  been  introduced  during  the  previous 
year  to  mark  the  well-conducted  prisoners,  and  that  the 


arrangement, 
with  respect 


The   same 
to  the  year 


best  results  had  attended  the 
observation  holds  equally  true 
1852, 

Brixton  prison  having  been  purchased  by  the  Govern* 
ment  for  tne  reception  of  female  convicts,  those  now  in 
the  establishment  at  Millbank  will  be  transferred  there  as 
soon  as  the  alterations  and  additions  now  in  progress  at 
the  former  place  shall  have  been  completed ;  and  the  latter 
prison  will  then  be  used  exclusively  for  male  prisoners. 
An  increase  of  from  300  to  400  cells  will  thus  be  gained. 

Number  and  Disposal  of  Prisoners. 
Males. 

Disposed  of  during  the  year,  by — 

fParkhurst 
Tranfers  to       Pentonville  - 
Convict      <  Portland 
Prisons.  Dartmoor 

^Portsmouth 


Transfers  to 
Convict 
Hulks. 


Embarka- 
tions. 


^«  Warrior  ••  - 
"Justitia-    - 
"York"    . 
^•Stirlmg  Castle' 

,"  Defence  ~    - 


{Van  Diemen's  Land 
Western  Australia 
Norfolk  Island    - 
Bermuda    - 


Transfers  for   f  Newgate 
fresh  trials.    1  Exeter  Co. 

Carried  forward 


1,550 


990 


156 


29 
2,125 
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Brought  forward      -        -        -    2,125    gggff^ 


fFree        ....  5 

Pardons         <  Conditional  (Wandsworth)  -  1 

L  Medical  Grounds        -         -  4 


pnsonert. 


10 


Deaths  (two  prisoners  are  included  amongst 
the  deaths  that  had  been  pardoned  on 
medical  grounds)  ...  34 

Numbers  remaining,  31st  December  1862    -  740 

Total        .  -  2,909 

Note. — One  prisoner   died   in  this  establishment  when 
en  route  from  Wakefield  to  the  "  York  ''hulk,  not  included. 

Females. 

The  female  convicts  remaining  in  confine- 
ment, 1st  January  1862,  were        -  -       187 
Received  during  the  year        -        -  -       440 


They  were  disposed  of  as  follows  2 — 

Embarked  for  Van  Diemen's  Land          -  439 

Pardoned  on  medical  grounds        -         -  4 

Pardoned  as  unfit  for  transportation        -  8 

Died       .....  2 


627 


463 


Remaining  in  confinement^  31st  Dec.  1862  -      174 

Instruction  and  Improvement  of  Prisoners. 

As  regards  the  instruction  given^   and  the  moral  and  SSSo^Saitd 
religious  improvement  of  the  prisoners,  the  Chaplain  ob-  prisooen. 
serves, — 

"  The  system  of  instruction  detailed  in  the  Report  at  the  doee  of 
the  year  1850,  and  carried  on  in  the  year  following,  has  been  con- 
tinued without  variation,  whilst,  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  schoolmasters  (eight),  exceeding  by  one  the  number  employed 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  former  year,  the  prisoners  in  the  several 
wards  have  attended  school  r^ularly  twice  a  week. 

'^  A  schoolmaster  has  been  detached  once  a  week  to  the  infirmary 
to  give  instruction  to  those  prisoners  who  were  in  a  condition  to 
receive  it 

'^  The  register  referred  to  in  the  last  Report  has  been  kept  up  by 
each  of  the  schoolmasters,  and  the  progress  and  attainment  of  the 
several  prisoners  have  been  marked  at  the  termination  of  every 
quarter. 
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instrnctioii  and  ,    <'  The  Tesult  of  the  labouTs  of  the  schoobnasters  must,  after  all, 

improTement  of  cliiefly  depend  on  the  capacity  and  willingness  of  the  prisoners 

prisoners.  themselves.     Still,  the  conclusion  deducible  from  the  registers  is 

on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and  in  accordance  with  the  order  and 

attention  which  have  generally  prevailed. 

"  The  foregoing  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  secular  instruction.  It 
remains  that  a  brief  notice  be  taken  of  the  ordinary  exercises  of  a 
spiritual  character. 

"  The  daily  Chapel  services,  consisting  of  Liturgical  selections  and 
Scripture  exposition,  have  been  conducted  as  formerly. 

"  On  Sundays  the  prisoners  in  association  have  attended  two 
fall  services ;  those  in  separation  the  morning  and  afternoon 
services  alternately  ;  those  employed  in  the  bakery  have  had  the 
benefit  of  both  services,  as  formerly,  but  without  attending  the 
daily  service  in  the  weelr.  Prisoners  engaged  in  the  kitchens  have 
attended  one  of  the  Sunday  ser\dces  and  the  weekly  service  on 
alternate  days.  The  artizans,  before  proceeding  to  their  work,  have 
been  assembled  in  their  ward  every  morning  to  take  part  in  a 
service  similar  to  that  performed  in  the  chapel,  the  chaplain, 
assistant  chaplain,  and  religious  instructor  ministering  (in  the  ward) 
in  turn. 

"In  addition  to  the  means  above  specified,  the  prisoners  in 
association  have  received  religious  instruction  from  the  school- 
masters, under  the  direction  of  the  chaplain,  on  each  alternate 
Sunday  evening. 

"  The  assistant  chaplain  has  visited  the  infirmaries  daily,  reading 
prayers  in  aM,  and  delivering  a  lecture  to  the  prisoners  in  ^ocA  of 
the  wards  successively. 

"  On  Sundays  suitable  ministrations  have  been  afforded  in  the 
infirmaries  by  the  religious  instructor,  who  has  read  both  prayers 
and  lecture  in  the  several  wards.  He  has  been  r^ulaiiy  engaged 
on  week-days  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  prisoners  in 
separation,  and  catechising  the  younger  of  them. 

"  The  Holy  Communion,  as  formerly,  has  been  administered  to 
the  male  prisoners  four  times  in  the  year,  the  communicants  having 
been  previously  visited  by  the  chaplains  with  a  view  to  their  suitable 
preparation. 

"The  general  behaviour  of  the  prisoners,  as  coming  under  the 
chaplain's  observation,  has  been  orderly,  and  the  schoolmasters 
report  a  greater  amount  of  earnestness  having  been  evinced  than 
formerly  in  the  desire  for  improvement. 

"  A  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  Divine  grace  in  blessing  the 
labours  of  the  chaplains  has  been  occasionally  afforded  by  letters, 
gratefally  acknowledging  the  benefit  of  their  ministrations,  from 
prisoners  long  after  rernoval  to  other  penal  establishments, — a"  cir- 
cumstance precluding  the  suspicion  of  msincerity  or  hypocrisy.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  some  of  these  letters  have  been  written  by 
individuals  who,  whilst  at  Millbank,  attracted  no  particular  notice 
by  their  religious  profesedon, — an  incitement  to  the  diaplains  to 
persevere  in  their  work  of  faith,  relying  on  the  promise,  *  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.' " 
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Health  of  the  Prisoners. 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  1848  and  1849,  when 
cholera  was  so  fatal  in  the  prison,  the  mortality  among  the 
male  convicts  was  greater  during  the  last  year  than  in  any 
year  since  1846.  The  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  three  last 
years  were  as  follows : — 


Year. 


1850 
1851 
1852 


Males. 


22  per  1,000 
18  per  1,000 
34  per  1,000 


Females. 


per  1,000 
per  1,000 
per  1,000 


To  account  for  this  extent  of  fatal  disease,  it  is  necessary 
to  state,  that  though  formerly  invalids  were  excluded  from 
Millbank  Prison,  and  detained  in  the  country  prisons,  they 
are  now  all  sent  there,  provided  they  can  bear  removal,  and 
are  free  ftoxn  infectious  complaints.  All  doubtful  cases  too, 
where  disease,  mental  or  bodily,  may  be  suspected,  but  not 
absolutely  developed,  are  brought  to  Millbank,  under 
special  warrants,  to  be  imder  observation  until  it  is  decided 
whether  or  not  they  can  bear  separate  confinement,  or 
whether  they  may  be  able  to  endure  the  labour  on  public 
works,  or  be  only  fit  for  an  invalid  establishment. 

Hence  the  extent  of  mortality  will  be  governed,  except 
when  a  fatal  epidemic,  such  as  the  cholera,  appears,  rather 
by  the  number  of  diseased  convicts  passing  through  than  by 
any  other  cause,  and  such  was  the  fact  in  1852,  as  appears 
from  the  Medical  Report. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  both  the  site 
and  the  construction  of  Millbank  Prison  are  not  so  favourable 
to  the  health  of  its  inmates  as  could  be  wished.  It  lies 
low,  and  the  several  yards  and  courts,  surrounded  by  high 
buildings,  are  placed  with  reference  to  each  other  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  prevent  currents  of  air  from  circulating  or 
sweeping  through  them  freely  enough  to  ventilate  them 
thoroughly.  Accordingly,  the  able-bodied  prisoners  remain, 
as  a  general  rule,  not  quite  three-fourths  of  the  time  they 
are  detained  in  Pentonville  and  other  prisons  of  that  cha- 
racter, and  the  invalid  prisoners,  onl^  until  vacancies  occur 
in  the  invalid  establishment  for  which  they  are  destined. 
During  the  last  year  the  latter  class  of  prisoners  have  been 
kept  longer  than  we  hope  will  be  the  case  in  future,  now 
that  the  **  Stirling  Castle  "^  hulk  at  Portsmouth  is  appro- 


Iloalth  of  the 
prisonei*^ 


Ua&vourable 
ritaation  of 
Millbank 
prison. 
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priated  for  those  invalids  who  are  incapable  of  doing  any 
work,  and  that  there  is  ample  accommodation  at  Dartmoor  for 
that  class  of  invalid  convicts  capable  only  of  light  labour. 

Extracts  from  Dr.  Baly's  Report  for  the  year  1852,  bearing 
on  the  general  state  of  health  of  the  convicts  in  Millbank 
prison,  and  on  the  effects  of  separate  confinement  on  the 
mind,  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  page  94. 

Expenses  and  Earnings  a/  Prisoners. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  Prison,  exclusive  of  buildings, 
amounted  to  30,654/.  17*.  9^-  After  deducting  the  earn- 
ings of  the  prisoners,  (4,551/.  6s.  lOt/.,)  the  net  cost  of  the 
Pnson  was  26,103/.  10*.  The  daily  average  number  of  pri- 
soners during  the  year  having  been  1 ,202,  the  net  cost  of 
each  was  21/.  14*.  4(/. 


I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  the  great  advan- 
tages which  have  resulted  from  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
a  committee  of  ladies,  who,  for  several  years  past,  have  given 
their  attendance  at  the  prison  for  the  purpose  of  visitmg  the 
female  prisoners,  reading  to,  and  instructing  them  in  their 
cells.  This  self-imposed  and  painful  duty  has  been  under- 
taken from  the  purest  motives,  and  has  been  executed  in  a 
most  judicious  manner.  I  am  enabled  to  state  to  your 
Lordship  my  hope  that,  when  female  prisoners  are  removed 
to  the  new  prison  at  Brixton,  tJiese  ladies  will  continue  their 
valuable  labours. 
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PENTONVILLE  PRISON. 

Havinff  already  adverted  to  the  administration  of  "  Sepa-  Pentonvnie 
rate  Confinement,''  as  carried  out  at  Pentonville,  and  to  the  p™^° 
beneficial  results  of  certain  changes  in  the  routine,  by  which 
ft  greater  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  has  been  secured 
for  the  prisoners,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further 
explanations  on  that  head. 

The  Directdrs  fully  concur  with  me  in  opinion,  that  Sepanue  eon- 
separate  confinement  is  a  most  valuable  and  indispensable  ^^^Ste.™*^ 
auxiliary  in  any  sound  system  of  discipline  for  convicts 
under  long  sentence,  and  that  it  is  a  principle  which  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  carry  out  during  shorter  terms 
to  the  full  extent  contemplated  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  1860,  but  they  would  equally  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  strictly  enforcing  it  in  those  cases 
where  there  existed  anv  indication  of  a  prejudicial  effect 
arising  from  that  kind  of  discipline  on  the  health  of  mind  or 
body. 

Number  and  Disposal  qf  Prisoners. 

Number  remaining  31st  December  1850  -    527  Number  and 

admitted  during  1851  ...    676     _    JS2^^ 


1,202 


Removed  to  public  works  in  this  country           -  452 

Gibraltar  -  -  53 
Bermuda  -  -  33 
Western  Australia  -  59 
Van  Diemen's  Land  -  8 
Norfolk  Island,  as  in- 
corrigible -  2 
•* Defence"  Hulk,  as 

invalids              -  17 

Shomcliff,  ditto        -  5 

conditional         ...            -  2 

free        ....          -        .  1 

on  medical  grounds        -        -           -  3 

To  lunatic  asylums,  as  insane     -            -           -  2 

Died 4 


Number  remaining  31st  December  1851 


»      _       n 

Pardons 
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prijiGn^re. 


Moral  and  Religious  Improvement  of  the  Prisoners. 

Mona  and  re-        On  this  point  the  Chaplain  makes  the  following  observa- 

'^crflT''"'  tions  in  his  Report  for  the  last  year  :— 

''  The  beneficial  moral  results  of  the  discipline  and  iiistniction  of 
the  prison  have  in  no  degree  been  lessened,  in  my  opinion,  by  the 
mode  of  exercise  adopted  daring  the  year  past>  in  lieu  of  the  separate 
yards.  There  has  been  actually  less  communication  between  the 
prisoners.  The  good  effect  of  the  change  upon  the  mental  condition 
of  the  prisoners  has  been  to  my  perception  most  marked. 

'^  With  respect  to  direct  moral  and  religious  improvement  effected 
among  the  prisoners  during  the  past  year,  the  statement  which  I 
made  in  my  last  report  is  a^  substantially  correct  when  applied  to 
1852.  There  continues  to  be  less  profession  of  a  religious  change 
thafi  in  former  years,  but  not  less  real  amendment.  Of  some  we 
ha^e  reason  to  hope  that  they  have  indeed  been  renewed  in  the  ^iiit 
of  their  minds.  Of  tlie  overwhelming  number,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  they  will  approve  themselves  in  after  life  to  be  reformed,  in 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  word.'' 

Expenses  and  Eamitigs  of  Prisoners. 
The  expenses  of  the  prison,  exclusive  of  buildings, 
amounted  to  12,792^.  l^s.  lOd.  After  deducting  the  earn- 
ings of  the  prisoners,  a  sum  of  2,814/.  9*-  Id.j  and  house- 
rent  paid  by  officers  {IJOl.  19*.  9^.)>  ^^^  °^*^  ^^st  of  the 
prison  was  9,80?/.  6*. 

The  following  is  the  net  average  expense  of  each  prisoner 
for  the  last  six  years ; — 

£ 
18^7        -         ...    33 

1848  .  -  .28 

1849  .  -  -     23 

1850  .  .  -20 

1851  .  -  .18 

1852  .  .         .     17 
The  following  table  show  s  the  respective  trades  in  which 

the  prisoners  have  been  employed,  and  the  amount  per  head 
earned  in  each  trade. 


£xpeikte  And 
earnings  of 
priaonem 


•JrKie*. 


s. 

d. 

7 

4 

14 

7 

19 

7 

6 

6 

19 

2 

16 

7 

DaUy 

Average 

Amount  per 

Number  of 

Trade. 

Est:matei  Earnings. 

head  in  each 

Prisoners 

' 

Trade. 

employed. 

£    *.     <L 

£    s.    <L 

ll\2 

Tailors 

585     1     H 

S  15     Si 

113 

Shoemakers 

462  14     8 

4     1  lOf 

109 

Weavers 

835     8     Si 

7   13     3i 

C8 

Matmakcrs        •        .          - 

SOS     4     6 

4     8  lOi 

?l 

Bricklayers,  &e«      • 

S3S     6     Ij 

9  13     7 

£A417  14     71 

The  general  average  per  head  has  been  4/.  7*«  ^^d. 
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PORTLAND  PRISON. 

In  another  part  of  this  Report,  in  reference  to  the  second  Portland 
probationary  period,  I  have  made  a  few  remarks  explanatory  ^^"^^^' 
of  the  origin  of  the  establishment  at  Portland,  and  of  the 
mode  of  working  the  quarries ;  I  will  here  briefly  advert  to 
such  other  points  as  require  notice. 

Number  and  Disposal  of  Prisoners. 

Remaining  in  conifinement,  1st  January  1852      -  829  Number  and 

Removed  during  the  year        -        .        -  .  49I  ^^^^ 


1,320 


Removed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  with  tickets-of- 

leave 333 

„  Western  Australia        -        -          -    30 

„  Ditto  to  public  works         -              -     60 

„  Bermuda      -        -         -        -        -    32 

„  Millbank  Prison    ...         -      3 

„  Pentonville        ...          -2 

„  Dartmoor  Prison    ....       1 

„  Portsmouth         -             .         .         •       3 

„  *•  Stirling  Castle "  hulk        -            -     11 

„  "York '•hulk        -            -              -10 

„  York  House  Lunatic  Asylum          -       3 

„  St.  George's  Fields,  London,  ditto  •       1 

Pardoned  -              -              -             -            -     15 

Died        .  •            -            ...      4 


Remaining  in  confinement,  31st  December  1852 


Conduct  qftlie  Officers. 

I  have  again  the  gratification  of  reporting  most  favourably  Conduct  of 
on  this  point.  Captain  Clay,  who  succeeded  Captain  Knight  ****  *^®*^"' 
as  Governor  (on  the  transfer  of  the  latter  to  the  charge  of 
the  new  convict  prison  at  Portsmouth),  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moran,  the  Chaplain,  have,  in  the  performance  of  their  re- 
spective duties,  fully  sustained  the  untiring  zeal  and  close 
attention  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  system,  and 
their  example  has  been  well  followed  by  the  other  principal 
oflicers  of  tne  establishment. 
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Coodnct  of  the 
gabordinate 


Treatment  and 
condition  of 
priaoners. 


Earnings  of 
the  pritoners. 


Description 
and  general 
value  of  their 
labour. 


The  duties  of  the  subordinate  officers  have  also  been  per- 
formed with  great  zeal,  regularit}^  and  cheerfulness.  Senous 
offences  on  their  part  against  the  regulations  have  been  very 
unusual,  and  I  feel  fully  justified  in  reporting  that  their 
conduct  throughout  the  year  has  been  highly  creditable  to 
themselves  and  conducive  to  great  order,  regularity,  and 
industry  among  the  prisoners. 

TVeatment  and  Condition  of  the  Prisoners. 

The  established  rules  and  regulations  have  been  closely 
followed  in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  all  respects,  and 
their  condition  of  quiet  submission  to  discipline,  combined 
with  willing  alacrity  at  their  labour,  proves  tnat  these  rules 
and  regulations  have  not  only  been  well  devised  for  their 
object,  but  properly  applied  by  the  officers  of  the  prison. 
The  good  influence  that  such  treatment  has  produced  on  the 
prisoners  is  exemplified  in  the  demeanour  of  those  who,  after 
having  gone  through  their  probation  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner, have  found  the  reward  of  a  ticket-of-leave,  which  was 
held  out  to  the  convicts  as  a  main  encouragement  to  industry 
and  general  good  conduct,  necessarily  deferred.  To  l>e 
told  that  under  existing  circumstances  such  delay  has  been 
unavoidable  has  generafiy  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  (for  the 
time)  their  anxious  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  this  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  the  feeling  in  their  minds  that  all 
the  measures  of  the  authorities  are  taken  for  the  real  good 
of  the  prisoners.  Without  such  feeling  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  no  really  willing  effort  at  industry  or  improve- 
ment is  to  be  expected  from  men  in  their  position. 

Description  and  General  Value  of  their  Labour. — Earnings 
and  Expenses  of  the  Prisoners. 

The  prisoners  have  been  employed  in  the  same  description 
of  labour  as  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  previous  years,  part 
being  labour  for  the  works  of  the  breakwater,  ani  the  rest 
in  connexion  with  works  necessary  for  enlarging  or  repairing 
the  prison. 

The  works  of  the  breakwater  have  been  those  usual  in 
extensive  stone  quarries,  including  the  quarrying  and  loading 
of  the  stone  by  means  of  cranes  and  sheer-legs,  squaring 
large  blocks  of  ashlar  work  for  the  pier-heads,  &c.,  making 
cranes  and  other  machinerv,  building  an  iron  foundry,  casting 
railway  chairs,  waggon  wheels,  machinery  for  cranes,  and 
other  foundry  work  and  fittings,   making   and    repairing 
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wheelbarrows  and  quarrying  implements  and  tools,  repairing 
iron  railway  waggons,  and  excavating,  forming,  laying,  and 
repairing  railways  in  the  quarries,  besides  vanous  artificers* 
work  necessary  for  these  operations. 

For  the  prison  the  following  work  has  been  executed : —  Description  of 
quarrying  and  preparing  stone  for  the  new  wing,  making  ^*'^"'^- 
water  tanks,  sawing  stone,  building  new  carpenters*  and 
smiths'  shops,  forming  and  repairing  roads,  cultivating  the 
garden,  repairing  the  prison,  and  the  various  work  necessary 
to  be  done  in  aid  of  these  purposes  by  blacksmiths,  white- 
smiths, carpenters,  sawyers,  and  painters,  besides  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  washing  prison  clothing,  and  cooking  and  baking 
£>r  the  establishment. 

The  general  value  of  the  labour  has  fully  equalled  that  of  vaiuc  of  labour 
the  previous  year. 

For  the  breakwater,  an  average  daily  number  of  612 
convicts  have  executed  in  the  year  work  to  the  value  of 
16,709/-  12*-  OJrf.  (as  ascertained  chiefly  by  actual  mea- 
surement), being  at  the  yearly  rate  of  32/.  12*.  8^rf.  per 
man.  Tne  time  employed  in  this  labour  was  equal  to 
125,873  days  of  10  hours  each,  and  the  value  of  each  man's 
labour  for  each  such  day  averaged  2*.  7\d. 

The  ^alue  of  the  work  executed  for  the  prison  in  34,005^ 
days  of  10  hours  each  amounted  in  the  year  to  3,858/.  8«., 
the  daily  average  number  of  men  employed  at  such  work 
being  118  (exclusive  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  of  men 
employed  in  baking,  cooking,  and  washing,)  the  yearly  rate 
being  thus  32/.  14*.,  and  the  daily  rate  2*.  3(/.  for  each  man 
so  employed. 

Taking  together  the  whole  number  of  men  employed  as 
above  in  actual  out-of-door  or  mechanical  labour  both  for  the 
breakwater  and  for  the  prison,  an  average  number  of  630 
men  have  executed  work  in  the  year  to  the  value  of 
20,568/.  0*.  04^.,  being  at  the  rate  of  32/.  12*.  U^d.  per 
man  on  that  number,  and  of  24/.  19**  per  man  on  the  whole 
average  number  in  the  prison. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  with  respect  to  this  last  cal- 
'culation,  that  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  pri- 
soners is  practically  not  available  for  labour,  that  proportion 
being  generally  absent  from  work,  as  sick,  attending  school, 
undergoing  minor  punishments,  &c.  &c.,  and  that  therefore 
the  total  amount  of  earnings  ought  not,  as  a  measure  of  the 
industry  of  the  prisoners,  to  be  divided  among  the  whole 
number,  but  among  about  five  sixths  of  the  average  total 
number  in  the  prison. 
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Expenses  asd 
earnings  of  tbe 
prisoners. 


Exclusive  of  buildings,  the  expenses  of  the  prison,  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March  1853,  amounted  to  20,727/.  13^.  3(/. 
The  amount  of  the  prisoners'  earnings  for  the  past  year,  as 
stated  above,  was  20,568/.  05.  O^c?.,  so  that  they  have  not 
quite  equalled  the  expendtiure,  which  has  been  considerably 
greater  than  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  price  of 
provisions  and  other  articles.  It  must,  also,  be  observed  that 
the  wetness  of  the  autumn  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the 
labour  of  the  convicts. 

From  the  total  expenditure  (20,727/.  13*.3rf.)  must  be 
deducted  439/.  I^^m  the  amount  of  house  rent  paid  by 
officers,  and  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  during 
the  year  having  been  824,  the  net  cost  of  eacn  was  24/.  1 2^Ad. 


Religions  and 
sctiool  instruc- 
tion, morals, 
idnustry,  &c. 


Remarks  an  tlie  Progress  of  the  Prisoners  in  Religious  and 
School  Inslructiony  and  in  their  Morals^  Industry^  Dis- 
ciplinCy  and  general  Conduct. 

The  reports  of  the  Governor  and  Chaplain  bear  just 
testimony  to  the  general  good  conduct  and  disposition 
to  industry  and  improvement  among  the  prisoners.  The 
system  of  badges,  denoting  their  classification  acgording 
to  conduct,  and  their  monthly  progress  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ticket-of-leave,  continues  to  work  very  satis- 
factorily. 

The  Chaplain  states  in  his  Report,  "  There  is  also  an 
improvement  as  regards   the  state    of  religion  among  the 
prisoners.      I  have  observed  with  great  thankfulness  this 
general    improvement    among    a    considerable    number  of 
young  men. 

On  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  he  also  observes  : — 

"  It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  repoi-t  so  fistvoiurably  of  tbe 
general  good  conduct  and  orderly  demean  our  of  the  prisoners. 

"Their  willing  industry,  their  respectful  behaviour,  and  their 
orderly  conduct  give  evidence  of  a  very  satisfia^ctory  state  of  dis- 
cipline. 

"  The  general  tone  of  feeling  is  good.  The  prisoners  look  up  with 
confidence  to  those  who  are  placed  in  authority  over  them,  which  is 
a  very  important  consideration. 

"  They  conduct  themselves  with  the  same  propriety  whether  you 
observe  them  on  the  parade  ground  before  going  out  to  work  or  in 
their  daily  avocations,  or  in  the  exercising  yards,  where  I  frequently 
go  among  them. 

"  I  feel  an  increasing  conviction  that  under  the  system  now  pur- 
sued considerable  numbers  might  be  trusted  with  their  liberty  in 
this  countrj^  after  having  completed  half  their  sentences.     To  ex- 
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elude  every  man  whose  sentence  exceeds  seven  yeaxs,  or  who  may 
have  been  convicted  before  (perhaps  of  some  trifling  crime),  not- 
withstanding his  exemplary  conduct,  seems  to  countenance  the  too 
common  opinion  that  prison  reformation  is  only  nominal,  not  reaL" 

The  reports  that  have  been  received  directly  and  indirectly  Report  from 
from  abroad  relative  to  the  men  who  have  been  sent  to  the  to  tickjSf  ^* 
colonies  wth  tickets-of-leave  from  Portland,  give  fair  reason  leave  men. 
to  hope  that  the  moral  and  industrial  training  which  they 
have  undergone  has  been  generally  effective,  and  that  a 
course   of  compulsory  labour  and  regularity  strictly  and 
judiciously  enforced  in  a  prison,  and  combined  with  sound 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  is  productive  of  such  last- 
ing habits  of  industry  and  good  conduct  as  will,  in  many 
instances,  preserve  the  discharged  convict  from  returning  to 
the  evil  courses  that  led  to  his  imprisonment. 

By  the  addition  to  the  prison  of  a  wiug  containing  230  New  wmg. 
sleeping  ceUs,  it  is  expected  that  the  progress  of  the  im- 
portant national  works  in  which  the   convicts  are  chiefly 
engaged  at  Portland  will  be  greatly  accelerated  within  the 
present  year.* 

*  Since  the  commencement  of  1858  the  constmction  of  fortifications  on  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  for  the  defence  of  the  breakwater  and  anchorage,  has  become  a  portion  of  the 
labour  in  vrhich  the  conyicts  are  employed. 
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Da/iimoor  Pri^n, 


Dartmoor 
priBon. 


DARTMOOR  PRISON. 

There  is,  at*  the  present  time,  accommodation  at  this 
establishment  for  nearly  1,300  prisoners,  with  quarters  for 
the  whole  of  the  superior  and  subordinate  officers,  store- 
rooms, and  other  requisite  appendages. 

Numbers  and  Disposal  qf  Convicts. 


Numbers  and 
disposal  of 

convicts. 


Remaining  on  the  aist  I>ec  1851    -  1,016 
Reoeiyed  flrom  Millbank  Prison    SOI 

PentonTilledo.  -  17S 

Portsmouth  do.  - 

Parkhorstdow 

<*  Defence ''Hulk 

**Ju8titia''do.    - 

**  Stirling  Castle' 
do. 

"Warrior" do.  - 

BathOaol 

Bedforddo. 

Leeds  do. 

Preston  da 

Reading  do. 

Wakefield  do. 
DiscBftbarked  from ; 

"Dodbrook" 

"Edward" 


15 

13 

2 

1 

lis 

1 

4 
7 
S6 
6 
8 
110 

1 

1 


—  ♦ers 


1,695 


BeeeiTedin 
Jannary 
Ifai^ 
April     - 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Deeember 


1 
57 

155 
98 
70 

S81 
56 
11 


679 


Embarked  with  tickets  of  leave: 

Van  Diemen's  T  and  -  8S9 

Western  Australia     -        -    10 

Embarked  to  public  works: 

Van  Diemen's  Land  -  -      1 

Western  Australia    -  -  100 

Bermuda  -  -  -    30 

Removed  on  account  of  mis- 
conduct: 

Miin»ak  Prison  -        -    17 

Pentonville  do.  -      -      4 


339 


131 


SI 


Transferred: 

Portland  Prison 
Portsmouth  do. 
-*  Stirling  Castle^ 
"Warrior" 


Hulk 
do. 


Removed  to  Bethlehem  Criminal 

Limatic  Asylum 
Deaths       -  -  -     - 

^^'^^^  Nonmedical  grounds        6 

Escaped  (of  whom  one  was  rec^ 
tured  elsewhere) 


1 
S5 


37 


3 


•56S 
Remaining  on  the  31st  Dec.  185S    -  1,133 

1,695 


•  Removed,  died,  &c: 

January  - 

- 

9 

February    - 

- 

5 

March    -        - 

• 

59 

X  ••• 

^ 

139 
3 

June    . 

- 

9 

July 

- 

76 

August 

- 

77 

September 

- 

7 

October 

- 

8S 

November 

. 

60 

December   - 

- 

36 

562 


Conduct  of 
oAcers,  &c. 


Conduct  of  Officers  and  Prisoners. 

The  arduous  and  responsible  duties  which  devolve  on  the 
Governor  and  other  superior  officers  in  their  respective  de- 
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partments  have  been  discharged  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner;  and  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  those  chiefly 
arising  among  ojfficers  unaccustomed  to  discipline  and  the 
exercise  of  command,  the  whole  of  the  warders  have  evinced 
a  most  praiseworthy  desire  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
establishment. 

The  convicts,  as  a  body,  have  been  well-conducted  and  Condactof 
industrious.  P'"^"^"- 

As  regards  the  prisoners,  the  Chaplain  thus  remarks : — 

"  I  feel  pleasure  in  being  able  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  pri- 
soners is  in  general  satisfckctory,  and  marked  by  a  healthy  tone, 
which  I  venture  to  consider  an  index  in  many  cases  of  true  refor- 
mation of  character.  The  voluntary  Bible  classes  are  better  attended 
than  they  were  last  year,  much  attention  is  shown,  and  where  mis- 
conduct has  arisen,  it  has  sometimes  been  discouraged  among  them- 
selvea" 

I  stated  in  my  last  Report  that,  as  far  as  circumstances  ^««  *"^  ^ 
would  permit,  the  discipline  and  management  is  conducted  f^&tTwS^ 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  which  have  been  in  use  with 
so  much  success  at  Portland.  The  plan  which  is  pursued 
for  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  prisoners,  and  for  inducing 
them  to  persevere  in  good  conduct,  is  found  to  effect  all  that 
was  anticipated.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  work  as- 
signed to  the  prisoners,  as  well  able-bodied  as  invalids,  is 
pmormed  well  and  with  cheerfulness. 

Employment  of  Prisoners. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  Governor's  Report  will  Bmpioynicat  of 
dhow  the  manner  in  which  the   convicts  have   been  em-  p™***^ 
ployed : — 

''The  description  of  labour  at  which  the  convicts  have  been 
employed,  is  as  follows : — 

''  Prison  labour,  both  on  the  works,  &a,  and  for  the  service  of 

the  prison,  and 
"  Agricultiiral  labour. 

''  The  prison  labour  may  be  reported  as  a  continuation  of  the  opera* 
taons  noticed  by  me  last  jear ;  the  agricultural  labour  has  also  been  a 
continuation  of  last  year's  improvementa  The  series  of  en)eriment6 
made  in  the  year  1851  fiiUy  realized  our  expectations,  and  we  have 
this  year  considerably  extended  the  reclaiming  and  cultivation  of 
the  waste  lands  adjoining  the  prison,  by  tren<ming,  draining,  level- 
ling, and  planting  other  portions  of  ground ;  also  building  new  waUs, 
forming  new  roads,  and  repairing  the  old  ones. 

^*  During  the  winter  and  early  part  of  the  spring,  we  planted 
some  belts  with  a  variety  of  forest  trees,  so  distnbuted  in  cUfferent 
places  aa  to  afford  shelter  to  the  newly  broke  up  lands  from  the 
sweeping  winds  that  prevail  in  this  high  altitude. 
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Employmeiit  of      «  We  have  traiched  and  drained  67  acres  during  the  year,  which 
prisonere.  (adding  31  a<5re8  reclaimed  in  1851)  makes  a  total  of  98  acres  now 

under  cultivation.  These  lands  have  been  trenched  2  feet  deep,  and 
drained  3^  feet  deep,  at  distances  varying  from  16  to  24  feet  between 
each  drain,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  The  drains,  as  re- 
ported last  year,  are  constructed  with  the  small  stones  raised  in 
the  course  of  the  trenching.  The  larger  masses  of  rock  are  con- 
.  veyed  to  the  boundaries  of  the  fields,  and  built  into  strong  and 
substantial  walls. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  we  drained  and  levelled  some 
marsh  or  bog  land  as  a  water  meadow.  To  this  the  sewerage  of  the 
barracks,  officers  quarters,  and  part  of  that  from  the  prison,  was 
directed.  Although  \mder  this  treatment  for  a  few  months  only,  this 
meadow  yielded  upwards  of  1  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  Prior  to  its  being 
drained,  the  ground  was  so  boggy  as  to  render  it  in  many  places 
impassable  to  man  or  beasi 

"  On  the  12th  of  March  we  sowed  part  of  a  field  (of  about  4  acres) 
with  early  oats,  and  the  remainder  with  barley,  sown  down  with 
grass  seeds.  This  field  was  under  a  crop  of  turnips  in  1851,  and  has 
this  year  yielded  an  excellent  crop  of  oats  and  barley ;  the  grass 
seeds  are  also  strong  and  vigorous. 

"  On  the  30th  of  March  we  sowed  a  field  of  12^  acres  with  flax 
seed  (except  a  small  portion,  which  was  sown  with  hemp  seed),  the 
land  being  previously  limed  at  the  rate  of  3^  tons  to  the  acre.  When 
the  flax  covered  the  ground,  it  received  a  dressing  of  3  cwt.  of  arti- 
ficial manure  to  the  acre.  The  crop  was  short  in  straw,  but  the  seed 
and  fibre  were  good. 

"  On  the  12th  of  April  we  sowed  3  acres  of  newly-trenched  ground 
with  oats  and  vetches,  the  land  having  been  previously  dressed  with 
lime  and  manure.  The  quantity  of  straw  produced  was  large,  but 
the  grain  was  light. 

*^  We  next  sowed  3^  acres  with  mangel  wurzel  and  Belgian  carrot 
seed,  in  alternate  rows  (on  the  11th  of  May).  This  field,  having 
been  limed  the  previous  year,  was  dressed  with  20  cart-loads  of  dung 
and  3  cwt.  of  artificial  manure  to  the  acre.  The  above  mode  of 
mixing  the  crops  seems  to  answer  welL  The  produce  of  this  field 
was  at  the  rate  of  8  tons  of  mangel  wurzel  and  8  tons  of  carrots  to 
the  acre,  being  a  total  of  16  tons  per  acre. 

'*  Between  the  4th  of  June  and  the  1st  of  July,  2  fields  of  13  acres 
each  were  sown  with  swedes  and  yellow  turnips,  the  land  being 
previously  dressed  as  above.  Tlie  swedes  have  produced  a  very* 
good  crop  {a  portion  only  of  the  first  sown  have  as  yet  been  taken 
up),  and  yield  at  the  rate  of  28  tons  to  the  acre.  The  turnips  are 
also  good,  with  the  exception  of  those  last  sown,  which  are  smalL 

'^  The  artificial  manure  above  alluded  to  has  been  manu£Eu^ured  on 
the  premises.  It  consists  of  peat  charcoal,  nightsoil,  and  crushed 
bones  mixed  together,  and  seems  to  answer  welL 

"  The  gardens  inside  the  prison  walls  have  been  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  sown  with  carrots,  parsnips,  leeks,  and  cabbages. 
The  crops  thus  produced  have  contributed  largely  to  the  supply  of 
vegetables  for  the  prison  use  during  the  season. 
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"  Our  crop  of  hay  was  30  tons.     About  40  tons  of  heath  and  Employment  of 
rushes  were  also  cut  and  secured  for  litter.  pmonort. 

"  Between  the  4th  of  May  and  the  20fch  of  October,  we  also  cut 
and  secured  1,920  tons  of  turf  or  peat  to  be  used  as  fiiel,  and  for 
making  gas  for  the  prison.  The  price  paid  here  for  peat  is  from  8^. 
to  98.  per  ton ;  the  value  of  the  peat  secured  is  therefore  about  8002. 

"  During  the  past  year  we  have  built  2,832  yards  of  new  walls, 
and  repaired  8,000  yards  of  old  walls.  We  have  also  formed  1,584 
yards  of  new  roads,  and  repaired  2,420  yards  of  old  ones. 

^'  A  powerful  crank  pump  has  been  erected  over  a  large  tank 
which  receives  the  sewerage  manure  from  the  several  prisons ; 
with  this  the  liquid  manure  is  forced  into  another  tank,  on  an 
elevated  spot  above  the  prison,  firom  whence  it  is  conveyed  into 
two  other  tanks  on  a  lower  level,  and  distributed  over  the  land 
with  a  hose. 

"  The  live  stock  consists  of  6  horses,  10  cows,  6  calves,  and  100 
pigs.  The  horses  are  employed  chiefly  in  carting  stones,  manure,  &c. 
The  milk  from  the  cows  is  supplied  daily  into  the  prison,  and  the 
butter  is  sold  to  the  officers  of  the  establishment. 

"  The  pigs  are  Mted,  killed,  and  cured,  the  bacon  being  sold  to 
the  prison  officers,  who  find  this  a  great  accommodation. 

"  The  new  farm  buildings  are  nearly  complete,  and  wiU  afford 
ample  accommodation  for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle  and 
pigs.  The  live  stock  will  be  increased  as  the  improvements  on  the 
land  progress. 

"  The  season  having  been  unusually  wet,  the  progress  of  all  out- 
door work  has  been  much  retarded,  particularly  the  trenching  and 
draining  of  wet  lands  and  the  securing  of  the  peat,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  which  would  have  been  housed  had  the  weather  been  more 
fevourable. 

"  The  incessant  wet  has  caused  these  operations  to  be  performed 
with  great  difficulty  and  at  much  disadvantage,  and  consequently 
the  r^ults  are  much  less  satisfactory  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been." 

TicketS'Of-Leave  in  Prisons. 

In  applying  convict  labour,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  tell  ^^^'^'^.^^ 
off  the  men  in  parties  of  not  less  than  8  or  10,  and  place  them 
in  charge  of  one  or  more  officers.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
odd  jobs  and  special  works  requiring  only  2  or  3  men,  could 
not  be  advantageously  executed  by  them  in  consequence  of 
the  disproportionate  expense  of  superintending  their  labour. 
The  great  variety  and  extent  of  the  works  at  Dartmoor  led 
me  to  consider  whether  an  encouragement  to  good  conduct 
might  not  be  combined  with  convenience  to  the  service,  by 
employing  men  of  good  character,  without  maintaining  other 
than  the  general  superintendence  of  the  principal  warders 
and  others  who  have  charge  of  certain  districts  within  which 
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the  great  body  of  the  convicts  are  employed,  thus  conferring 
upon  them  what  may  not  inaptly  be  termed  a  '*  Ticket-ot- 
XJeave.** 

Having  obtained  the   sanction  of  Sir  George  Grey  to 

this  plan,  it  has  been  carried  out  at   Dartmoor,  and   the 

Governor  thus  alludes  to  it : — 

Remarki  of  the       <<  I  have  likewise,  under  your  sanction,  selected  men  of  exemplary 

^^^teSfi  of      character,  with  short  sentences,  who  have  performed  a  large  portion 

adopdDg  of  their  terms  of  punishment,  and  whose  crimes  were  not  heinous 

**  Tickets^-      ones,  to  be  employed  on  '  special  service/     This  consists  in  looking 

leave"  in  Dart-  j^j,  ^j^^  COWS,  horses,  pigs,  &c. ;  driving  carte,  and  carrying  tools  to 

the  prison  for  repair,  from  their  respective  gangs,  fee. ;  whilst  others 

have  been  employed  at  their  trades. 

"  These  men  are  not  under  the  charge  of  any  particular  officer. 
Their  dress  is  a  distinctive  one,  consisting  of  a  blue  jacket,  waistcoat, 
and  trowsers,  instead  of  the  usual  brown  or  drah  clothing  worn  by 
the  other  convicts.  Those  who  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  thia 
special  employment  outside  the  walls  of  the  prison,  have  a  red  cloth 
collar  attached  to  their  jackets,  and  are  allowed  to  pass  out  through 
the  gates  to  their  respective  occupations  (during  working  hours) 
without  being  in  charge  of  an  officer.  Those  not  having  the  red 
collar  are  only  allowed  the  privileges  attached  to  the  distinctive 
dress  inside  the  prison  walls,  and  are  therefore  never  allowed  to 
pass  the  gates,  except  in  charge  of  an  officer.  The  distinctiveness  of 
this  clothing  acts  as  a  guidance  to  the  officers  and  military  sentries, 
who  would  otherwise  immediately  stop  any  convict  who  was  not  in 
charge  of  an  officer. 

"  I  have  found  the  plan  of  employing  these  men  as  above  detailed 
to  answer  most  admirably,  and  I  rejoice  to  state  that  I  have  had  no 
case  of  misconduct  on  their  part  They  highly  value  the  privilege, 
and  eagerly  seek  for  it,  and  are  very  proud  of  the  confidence  placed 
in  them.  The  number  thus  employed  now  amounts  to  53  ;  viz.  18 
outside  and  85  vnside  the  prison  walls."' 

Expenses  and  Earnings  of  the  Prisoners. 

^^^^        The   expenses  of  the   Prison,  exclusive    of  buildings, 
priioiiew.         amounted  to  28,930/,  12^.  Id.     If  from  this  sum  be  deducted 
323/,  11  ^.  6rf.  for  house-rent  paid  by  officers,  the  net  cost  of 
the  prison  was  28,607/.  0^.  7d. 

With  reference  to  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners, 
it  may  be  observed  that  a  sum  of  about  8,000/.  nas  been 
saved  by  the  application  of  the  labour  on  various  works  in 
and  about  the  prison,  and  that  the  value  of  other  labour  ap- 
plied in  reclaiming  land,  making  roads,  cutting  fuel,  and 
other  works  outside  the  prison,  amounts  to  5,000/.  more. 
This  is  exclusive  of  cooks,  shoemakers,  tailors,  &c. 
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PORTSMOUTH  PRISON. 

The  new  convict  prison  at  Portsmouth  was  opened  on  the  Portmoath 
Ist  April  1862,  when  a  great  proportion  of  the  convicts  at  ^'***°* 
that  time  confined  in  the  "  York  **  and  "  Stirling  Castle  * 
hulks  were  removed  to  it.  The  "  York  **  has  smce  been 
broken  up,  but  the  "  Stirling  Castle,**  after  undergoing  some 
necessary  repairs,  has  been  appropriated  as  a  dep6t  for  the 
reception  of  invalids. 

State  of  the  Buildings. 
The  buildings  being  quite  new  are  in  good  state  and  BiiiidiDgfc 
condition.  The  houses  intended  for  the  occupation  of  the 
officers  are  now  in  a  forward  state,  and  will  soon  be  occu- 
pied ;  and  the  whole  of  the  other  buildings  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  in  use  for  their  intended  purposes,  except 
the  infirmary,  which  will  in  a  very  short  time  be  ready. 

Number  and  Disposal  of  Prisoners. 

Remaining  in  confinement,  1st  January  1852  0  ^mS^^ 

Received  during  the  year  1852  -  -  1,376  priwners. 

1,376 

Removed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  with  tickets- 

of.leave        -             -              -  260 

„                „                „         public  works  1 
„            Western  Australia  with  tickets- 

of-leave                 -                 -  29 

„                „                „        public  works  37 

„            Bermuda                   -                 -  22 

„            Gibraltar                -                    -  23 

„            Millbank  prison            -             -  9 

„            PentonviUe            -          -         -  2 

„             Dartmoor            -            -          -  15 

„             "Stirling  Castle '•hulk               -  8 

"York^                 „         .        -  20 

Pardoned,  free                -                -                -  7 

Deaths                -                -                -           -  2 


Remaining  in  confinement,  31st  December 


Conduct  of  the  Officers. 
The  zeal,  energy,  and  ability  of  Captain  Knight  have  ^^"^^ 
had  full  scope  in  the  task  of  overcoming  and  removing 
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Conduct  of  the  Offieers. 


DiAenkkt  on 
tbeintooM- 
pttkmoftbe 
pritoiL 


CoBdnctof 
•Qbordbiftto 
oOoen. 


TreAtment  and 
condhioDof  the 
priMoert. 


the  difficulties  incidental  to  the  occupation  of  a  new  and 
extensive  convict  prison.  In  this  case  the  usual  difficul- 
ties  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  prisoners  came  into  the  prison  direct  from 
the  hiuks,  and  that  the  main  object  was,  necessarily,  not 
simply  the  maintenance  of  a  state  of  discipline  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  but  the  amendment  of  the 
imperfect  state  of  discipline  unavoidable  in  the  hulks,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  degree  of  order  and  submission 
requisite  in  a  well-ordered  prison  for  public  works.  In  his 
exertions  he  has  been  most  efficiently  aided  by  the  deputy 
governor  and  chief  warder  of  the  prison,  of  whose  zeal  and 
intelligence  he  reports  most  favourably.  The  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  the  prisoners  has  been  duly 
attended  to  by  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Livesay,  who, 
by  the  transfer  of  the  convicts  from  the  hulks  to  the  prison, 
has  obtained  many  opportunities  of  extending  his  own 
usefulness  and  that  of  the  Scripture  readers  and  school- 
masters in  their  several  capacities.  Dr.  Jewell,  the  medical 
officer,  has  successfully  attended  to  the  due  maintenance  of 
good  bodily  health  among  the  prisoners. 

On  the  first  occupation  of  the  prison  a  spirit  of  unwilling- 
ness to  undergo  with  patience  and  proper  feeling  the  special* 
exertions  and  inconvenience,  unavoidable  to  all  parties 
connected  with  prison  duties  on  such  an  occasion,  mani- 
fested itself  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  subordinate  officers, 
and  led  to  acts  which  rendered  necessary  the  dismissal  of 
three  or  four  of  their  number.  Since  that  time  there  has 
not  only  been  no  cause  of  general  complaint  of  their  con- 
duct, but  the  governor  has  been  **  able  to  state  confidently 
that  their  duties  are  zealously  and  efficiently  performed," 
and  "  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  he  could  not  expect  to 
have  a  more  efficient  staff  of  discipline  officers.** 

Treatment  and  Condition  of  the  Pmoners. 

The  demeanour  of  the  prisoners  is  orderly  and  respectful, 
and  affords  in  itself  a  satisfactory  indication  of  their  treat- 
ment and  condition  as  prisoners.  As  regards  food,  clothing, 
and  bedding,  they  neither  have  reason  for  complaint,  nor 
are  they  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  prisoners  in 
health  sufficient  for  their  labour. 

The  means  of  religious,  moral,  and  school  instruction  are 
affi^rded  to  a  proportion  daily  without  interfering  more  than 
is  necessary  with  the  industrial  employment  of  the  prisoners  ; 
and  the  health  is  duly  attended  to  by  the  medical  department 
of  the  prison. 
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Description  of  Labour. — Earnings  and  Expenses  of  the 

Prisoners. 

The  labour  in  which  the  convicts  have  been  employed  has  DeMriptkm  of 
been  executed  for  the  Admiralty  and  Ordnance  Departments  '•^*^^* 
at  the  station,  and  in  works  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
the  prison. 

Much  of  the  labour  performed  by  the  convicts  under 
these  departments  was  not  capable  of  being  measured; 
but  applying  the  result  in  value  of  such  as  has  been  actually 
measured  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  execution  of  the  rest, 
the  value  of  the  labour  per  day  of  ten  hours  for  each 
convict  employed  may  be  taken  at  2^.  The  total  value 
of  the  labour  executed  during  the  nine  months  that  the 
prison  has  been  occupied  is  estimated  at  12,026/.  14^.  Sd.^ 
and  the  time  occupied  therein  has  been  1,154,69  days  of 
ten  hours  each. 

The  accommodation  of  the  prison  being  for  1,000  convicts,  Btnungt  d 
of  whom  the  labour  of  about  one-sixth  would  not  be  available  p™""**^ 
(allowing  for  men  sick,  attending  school,  under  punish- 
ment, &c.),  the  actual  working  number  of  prisoners  daily 
would  be  about  834.*  Captain  Knight,  calculating  on  the 
value  of  the  work  already  executed  by  the  convicts  confined 
in  the  prison,  estimates  the  value  of  a  full  year's  labour  of 
that  number  at  nearly  25,600/. 

If  it  were  the  rule  to  employ  the  convicts  at  unbroken 
labour,  and  of  a  description  not  entailing  waste  of  human 
power,  a  still  more  favourable  result  might  be  fairly  ex- 
pected ;  and  on  this  point  I  would  now  beg  strongly  to 
represent,  that  the  employment  of  convicts  in  labour,  in 
which  their  strength  is  expended  without  an  adequate  result, 
merely  because  it  is  not  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  by  the  depart- 
ment  employing  them,  must  in  the  end  always  prove  expen- 
sive to  the  country.  It  must  be  allowed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  employment  of  convicts  in  dockyards  or  public 
establishments,  where  they  are  necessarily  employed  m  de- 
sultory jobs,  and  imder  circumstances  requiring  peculiar 
watchfulness,  on  the  part  of  the  oflScers,  to  prevent  escape 
or  irregularity,  can  never  be  so  profitable  in  the  result  as 
when  they  are  employed  under  circumstances  that  allow  of 
their  being  entirdy  separated  from  other  workmen,  and 
occupied  m  labour  that  is  unintemipted  and  capable  of 
measurement. 

*  See  Betom,  Appendix,  page  121. 
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Expenses. 
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The  prison  having  only  been  opened  in  the  month  of 
April  1852,  and  many  of  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred 
being  those  of  outfit  for  a  new  establishment,  the  actual 
necessary  expenses  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ence, but  it  is  probable  that  they  will  not  exceed  25/.  a  year 
for  each  convict  confined  in  the  prison. 

Conduct  of  the  Prisoners,  their   moral   and   religions 
Improvrmenty  ^'c. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  convicts  have  con- 
ducted themselves,  the  Governor  observes  in  his  Report : — 

"  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  has  been  decidedly  satisfactory, 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  placed, 
and  the  change,  so  far  as  regards  a  large  number  transferred  in  a 
body  from  the  hulks,  from  an  unavoidably  comparatively  lax  dis- 
cipline to  a  strictness  and  restraint  to  wliich  they  had  been  quite 
unaccustomed. 

"  One  of  the  very  greatest  advantages  of  the  prison  system  over 
that  of  the  hulks  is,  the  protection  it  affords  to  those  desiring  to  do 
weU.  In  the  hulks,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  evil- 
disposed  and  morally  worthless  were  able  to  exercise  a  tyranny  and 
power  for  evil  which  proved  fatal  to  the  progress  of  good  feeling  and 
resolution  in  aU  but  those  armed  with  a  for  greater  amount  of  moral 
courage  than  is  the  ordinary  gift  of  man. 

"  Out  of  1,376  prisoners  who  have  been  confined  in  this  prison, 
955  have  not  committed  the  slightest  breach  of  rules,  and  66  more 
have  committed  only  one  slight  offence;  so,  in  foot,  1,021  have 
not  been  guilty  of  any  actual  misconduct,  and  thus  everything  like 
misconduct  has  been  confined  to  the  remaining  355.  It  may  be 
further  observed,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  offences  are 
attributable  to  the  repeated  misconduct  of  a  few  almost  incorrigible 
individuals;  thus,  for  instance,  134  offences  have  been  committed 
by  13  prisoners. 

"  About  1 52  offences  (viz.  '  having  possession  of  money,  tobacco, 
and  other  prohibited  articles,'  have  been  caused  solely  by  the  con- 
victs being  brought  in  close  contact  daily  with  labourers,  sailors,  &a, 
and  many  more  are  indirectly  traceable  to  the  same  cause ;  even 
persons  of  apparently  higher  position  occasionally  assist  the  con- 
victs to  commit  breaches  of  discipline.  I  wiU  give  an  instance 
of  this  kind.  A  person  passing  a  party  of  convicts  at  work  on 
Southsea  Common  threw  one  of  them  some  money,  which  he 
picked  up  imobserved  by  his  oflicer,  but  immediately  and  volun- 
tarily gave  it  up. 

"  Taking  into  consideration  the  trials  and  temptations  to  which 
the  convicts  in  this  prison  are  constantly  exposed,  their  general  regu- 
larity and  exemplary  conduct  have  fex  exceeded  my  expectations, 
and  convince  me  that  their  labour  might  be  made  still  more  generally 
usefrd  and  profitable,  and  be  extended  to  situations  and  under  cir- 
cumstances heretofore  never  thought  of" 
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The  Chaplain  reports  most  favourably  on  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  the  prisoners,  and  makes  the  fol- 
lowmg  observations  on  the  arrangements  by  which  the  hulks 
have  been  superseded  by  a  prison  on  shore  : — 

"  The  fact  that  the  new  prison  has  at  different  times  received  Extracts  from 
from  the  '  StirUng  Castle'  and  'York'  hulks  642  men,  who  had  ^^^j^^^^**^'* 
j>HSs*xl  various  periods  of  their  times  under  the  influence  of  the 
system  there  prevailing,  will  naturally  suggest  the  inquiry,  'Can  it 
be  shown  that  upon  these  men  a  change  for  the  better  lia^  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  their  removal  from  one  establishment  to  the 
other  V  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  is  my  opinion. 
If,  again,  it  be  asked,  *  Can  you  show  that  the  conduct  of  those  men 
who  have  come  to  the  prison  direct,  without  going  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  hulks,  has  been  imiformly  superior  to  that  of  others 
who  have  gone  through  it  ? '  I  can  most  decidedly  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  On  referring  to  the  tables  that  will  be  submitted  by 
the  Governor  in  his  report,  it  will  be  found  that  the  offences  re- 
corded against  the  latter  are,  compared  with  those  of  the  former, 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one  on  the  whole,  wliilst  in  some  par- 
ticular classes  of  misconduct  the  ratio  is  very  much  greater, — facts, 
which  may  be  taken  as  decisive  as  to  whether  a  hulk  or  a  prison  is 
the  best  adapted  for  accompHshing  the  recognized  objects  of  penal 
discipline. 

"  I  stated  in  my  last  report  that  most  of  the  prisoners  on  board 
the  hulks  were  longing  for  the  time  to  come  when  they  should 
move  into  their  quarters  on  shore.  I  need  not  say  why,  neither 
is  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  details  of  the  many  inconve- 
niences of  the  hulks,  or  show  their  utter  unfitness  to  carry  further 
the  moral  reformation  of  prisoners,  or  even  to  maintain  it  at  the 
height  it  had  reached  in  previous  establishments,  those  being  the 
veiy  grounds  on  which  you  had  long  recommended  their  total 
discontinuance. 

"  The  prisoners  drafted  from  the  *  Stirling  C^astle '  and  *  York ' 
soon  discovered  and  gratefully  acknowledged  what  an  improve- 
ment the  change  had  made  in  their  conditions.  The  satisfaction 
felt  was  almost  universal ;  two  men  only,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
were  found,  when  writing  to  their  friends,  to  regret  the  old  state 
of  things, — men  who,  firom  their  possessing  no  mental  resources, 
foimd  the  solitude  of  their  cells  too  suggestive  of  their  actual 
position,  and  therefore  wanted  the  excitements  of  association  to 
make  it  more  endurable. 

**  Their  meals  taken  in  peace  and  quietness,  instead  of  the  former 
wrangling  and  dissatisfaction,  the  liberty  of  reading  undisturbed 
and  unmolested,  the  power  they  had  been  previously  deprived  of,  of 
obeying  our  Lord's  injunctions  about  private  prayer,  the  privilege  of 
attending  morning  and  evening  service  in  the  chapel,  and  the  almost 
total  freedom  from  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  worst  of  their 
fellow  prisoners, — these  and  other  considerations  served  to  bring  out 
in  strong  contrast  the  advantages  of  partial  separation,  and  the 
immitigable  evils  of  association  afloat. 
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Conditdiiig  Hemarks. 


'^  All  found  the  discipliBe  of  the  prison  more  severe  than  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to,  but  to  the  well  disposed  this  was  rather  a 
protection,  whilst  it  proved  a  wholesome  check  to  the  idle  and  tur- 
bulent It  does  not  become  me  perhaps  further  to  animadvert  on 
this  subject  than  to  state  my  opinion  that  the  increased  facilities 
for  enforcing  order  and  regularity  in  the  prison  have  been  admirably 
made  use  o^  and  the  wheels  of  the  machinery  made  to  move  with 
a  smoothness  and  perfection  that  could  in  so  ^ort  a  time  be  hardly 
expected." 


CooohidiDg 
remarkf. 


I  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  expressing  great 
satisfaction  at  the  successful  result  of  the  first  distinct  expe- 
riment of  removing  convicts  in  a  body  from  the  hulks  into  a 
prison,  which  allowed  of  their  being  separated  from  each 
other  at  night  and  at  meals,  and  in  which  tne  authorities  were 
provided  with  the  necessary  means  of  enforcing  a  higher  de- 
gree of  discipline.  The  progressive  improvement  visible  in 
the  conduct  of  these  men  under  the  superior  means  of  dis- 
cipline afforded  by  the  prison  was  very  remarkable,  and  the 
degree  of  order,  regularity,  and  respectful  submission  to 
discipline,  that  now  prevail  both  inside  the  prison  and  also 
on  the  public  works,  is  a  satisfactory  proof,  if  any  could  have 
been  wanting,  of  the  disadvantage  of  using  hulks  as  places 
of  confinement  for  convicts,  when  the  object  is,  not  only  to 
enforce  the  sentence  of  the  law,  but  to  maintain  strict  dis- 
cipline, promote  habits  of  industry,  and  encourage  every 
effort  at  moral  improvement  among  the  prisoners. 
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HULK  ESTABLISHMENT. 

State  of  the  Hulks. 

At  Portsmouth,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  in  the  oOhth^^ 
month  of  April  of  the  new  convict  prison,  the  able-bodied 
convicts  have  been  entirely  removed  from  the  labour  hulks 
at  that  station.  One  of  these,  the  "York,"  which  had 
become  so  unsound  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  repair,  has  been 
given  over  to  the  Admiralty  department,  and  the  other,  the 
"  Stirling  Castle,"  has  been  made  available  as  an  invalid  dep6t 
in  place  of  the  *•  Defence,"  which  had  been  necessarily  moved 
to  Woolwich  in  the  preceding  year,  to  replace  two  hulks 
that  had  become  unserviceable  for  the  accommodation  of 
able-bodied  convicts  at  that  station.  The  "  Briton  "  is  still 
retained  at  Portsmouth  as  an  hospital  hulk  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  sick  prisoners ;  but  it  may  be  practicable  to  give 
up  the  use  of  this  hulk  also  when  the  hospital  accommo- 
dation of  the  new  prison  is  completed ;  as,  however,  the 
**  Briton "  is  fitted  as  a  prison  ship,  and  not  likely  to  be 
required  for  any  other  public  use,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
retain  her  in  the  convict  service,  in  case  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  infectious  or  epidemic  disease  among  the  prisoners 
at  the  station,  or  of  any  other  circumstances  requiring  a 
temporary  increase  of  accommodation.  The  "  Stirling 
Castle"  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  April  when  fitted  as 
an  invalid  ship,  and  both  these  hulks  are  in  good  order 
and  condition. 

At  Woolwich  the  "  Warrior"  and  "Defence"  are  occu-  ^^JJ^ 
pied  by  able-bodied  prisoners  employed  in  the  dockyard  and 
arsenal,  and  the  "  Unite  "  is  used  as  an  hospital  ship  for  sick 
prisoners  of  the  above-mentioned  hulks. 

Of  these  the  "Defence"  and  "  Unite"  are  in  good  repair 
and  condition,  but  the  "  Warrior "  (as  mentioned  in  my 
Report  of  last  year)  is  not  in  a  state  to  be  retained  much 
longer  as  a  fit  place  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners. 

Number  and  Disposal  of  Prisoners. 
Remaining  on  board,  1st  January  1852        -     1,749  ^^S^^ 

Received  since        *  -  -  •     1,099  priacmen. 


2,848 


Embarked    to   Van    Diemen's    Land,  with 

tickets- of-leave    -  -       435 

5,  Ditto,  for  public  works         •  1 


Carried  forward        -      436 
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Brought  forward 

- 

436 

Embarked    to    Western  Australia 

- 

85 

„             Bermuda 

- 

41 

Transferred  to  Millbank  Prison 

• 

39 

„             Pentonville   „ 

. 

14 

„             Portland         „ 

- 

727 

„              Dartmoor       „ 

- 

IIH 

„             Portsmouth  „ 

- 

(>4.-) 

1  )isiharged  by  free  pardon 

* 

20 

„            medical  grounds 

- 

23 

„            sentence  expired 

- 

1 

Removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum 

. 

1 

„            Smithfield  convict  dep6t, 

Ire- 

land 

• 

3 

Deaths         -             .              -             - 

. 

37 

Drowned         .                 -                 - 

• 

2 

F^caped         .             -             -            - 

- 

11 

1,477 

Remaining  on  board,  Ist  January  I 

853   - 

■ 

1,371 

Total 

2,848 

Condact  of  the 
prisoiierst  &c. 


Extracts  from 
the  Chaplain's 
Report, 


Conduct  of  the  Prisoners. — Moral  and  Religious 
Improvement. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners  in  the  hulks  has  been 
good  throughout  the  year,  both  as  regards  their  submission 
to  discipline  and  their  industry  and  behaviour  on  the  public 
works ;  and  in  this  latter  point  the  statements  of  the  autho- 
rities at  the  head  of  the  different  departments  under  which 
they  have  been  employed  corroborate  the  reports  of  the 
officers.  The  Chaplains  report  favourably,  also,  of  their 
general  disposition  to  moral  improvement  and  progress  in 
school  instruction. 

The  Chaplain,  in  his  Report,  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

"  The  means  of  grace  and  instruction  have  been  regularly  pursued 
in  the  performance  of  divine  worship,  in  school  operations,  in  private 
conferences  with  the  prisoners,  and  in  constant  visitation  of  the  sick, 
and  of  those  under  punishment  in  the  celLs. 

"  On  the  Lord's  Day  there  have  been  two  full  services  at  the 
larger  ships,  and  service  with  a  lecture  at  the  hospital,  and  during 
each  week  two  evenuig  services  at  tlie  *  Warrior  and  *  Defence,' 
and  daily  prayers,  with  at  least  two  lectures,  at  the  hospital 

"  To  say  that  marked  attention  and  peculiar  propriety  of  behaviour 
have  been  singularly  manifested  at  all  these  services,  would  only  be; 
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to  repeat  what  has  been  frequency  said,  but  I  may,  without  pre-  fetfictefiwni 
sumption,  also  avow  that  no  impartial  spectator  of  them  would  r^J^^'*"* 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  in  our  convict  congregations 
an  animated  interest,  extensively  felt  both  in  the  devotional  parts 
of  the  services  and  also  in  the  reading  and  exposition  of  Holy 
Scripture,  strikingly  indicatitig  a  growing  intelligence  in  the  sub- 
jects enforced,  and  a  s^aiLsfju'toi  y  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling 
amongst  the  hearers,  and  also  proving  that  tlie  discipline  and  care 
which  are  exei*<:ised  liave  a  salutary  tendency  to  improve  tlieir  state 
by  disposing  them  to  luanly  ronclnct  and  sober  reflection. 

'•  The  Lord's  Supper  hiia  been  administered  foui*  times  at  each  of 
the  ships  to  an  average  aggregate  number  of  70  commimicants,  who 
were  individually  examined  and  cautioned  in  private  by  the 
Chaplain,  as  well  as  collectively  instructed  in  the  nature  and  bless- 
ings of  the  ordinance,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  a  large  amount  of 
er^ghtened  and  serious  feeling  was  experienced  on  each  occasion. 

"  The  schools  have  had  my  daily  attention,  and  I  may  say  anodous 
concern.  I  am  satisfied  from  observation  and  inqxdry  that  in  the 
accustomed  routine  of  school  duties  the  prisoners  have  made  con- 
siderable improvement,  some  adding  to  their  previously  acquired 
knowledge,  and  others  gradually  advancing  from  a  first  book  until 
they  could  read  the  New  Testament  with  tolerable  freedom  ;  and  it 
speaks  well  for  their  moral  conduct  and  good  behaviour  in  school 
that  no  complaint  on  those  important  points  has  been  made  to  me 
by  the  schoolmasters/' 

Description  of  Labour — Industry — Distribution  of  TimeySfc. 

The  labour  in  which  the  convicts  of  the  hulks  are  em-  ^^f^!"/*^ 
ployed  in  the  dockyard  and  arsenal  is  not  generally  of  a  kind  dustry,  distn- 
most  favourable  for  the  promotion  of  steady  habits  of  work  ^o^^"*^* 
among  the  prisoners. 

The  precaution  necessary  for  preventing  their  mixing  with 
the  free  labourers,  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  prisoners, 
and  to  maintain  due  discipline  among  them,  necessarily 
interfere  continually  with  the  full  application  of  their  labour 
in  such  situations.  Prison  restrictions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  hours  and  regulations  of 
the  departments  under  which  the  convicts  are  employed,  on 
the  other,  lead  to  frequent  interruptions  of  work  and  inter- 
vals of  non-employment  which  cannot  be  so  favourable  to 
the  attainment  of  habits  of  industry  as  continuous  labour  of 
one  description ;  and  in  this  respect  (as  well  as  regards 
morals  and  discipline)  the  employment  of  convicts  in  dock- 
yards and  arsenals  does  not  afford  the  same  advantages  for 
a  course  of  reformatory  and  industrial  probation  as  their 
employment  on  isolated  works  on  a  large  scale,  where  the 
labour  is  unbroken,  and  the  convicts  are  for  a  time  in  a  great 
degree  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Morld. 
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The  degree  of  industry  exhibited  by  the  convicts  during 
the  past  year  has  not  only  been  favourably  reported  of  by 
the  Governors  of  the  hulks,  but  also  by  the  heads  of  the 
departments  for  which  labour  has  been  performed  by  the 
pnsoners ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  unfavourable  influ- 
ence (before  alluded  to  in  this  report)  of  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  I  am  enabled  to  report  that  the  convicts  gene- 
rally in  the  bulks  have  shown  a  satisfactory  spirit  of  industry 
throughout  the  year.  At  hard,  straightforward  work,  such 
as  loading  or  unloading  coal  from  ships,  cleaning  mud  from 
ditches,  stacking  heavy  timber,  &c.,  the  energy  and  willing- 
ness with  which  they  have  worked  have  been  remarkable ; 
and  a  character  for  industry  appears  to  be  generally  desired 
even  by  those  prisoners  who  do  not  exhibit  an  equal  anxiety 
for  a  favourable  character  in  other  respects. 

The  daily  distribution  of  time  is  arranged,  as  far  as  possible, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  various  necessary  prison  duties  being 
carried  on  without  interfering  with  the  hours  of  labour  pre- 
scribed by  the  several  departments  under  which  the  convicts 
are  employed  on  the  public  works.  The  following  table 
shows  tne  time  occupied  daily,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  in  labour  or  otherwise. 


In  Summer  (longest  day). 

In  Winter  (shortest  day). 

Occapation. 

(In  the  intermediate  Seasons  the  hours  yary 

according  to  light) 

A.M.            A.]f. 

h.  m. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

h.m. 

Prisoners  rise,  and  are  let 

5  30  to  6           » 

6     0 

to 

6  30     » 

0  80 

out  by  classes  to  wash. 

Break&st  (officers  and  pri- 
soners). 
Clean  classes  and  stow  bam- 

6     0  „     6  80     » 

0  80 

6  30 

f» 

7    0     — 

0  30 

6  30  „     6  50     » 

0  30 

7    0 

99 

7  20     — 

0  20 

mocks. 

Dockyard  gates  opened  for 

6  50  „     7     0     « 

0  10 

7  20 

9, 

7  30    = 

0  10 

admission   of  workmen. 

and    prisoners    paraded 

for  labour. 

Prisoners  at  labour   - 

7    0  „  11  50    -= 

4  50 

7  30 

11  50     » 

4  20 

Labourers  leave  woirtc,  and 

-      „  11  50 

99 

11  50 

prisoners  return  on  board 

to  dinner. 

'  ■* 

1     0 

' 

.^ 

I    0 

Prisoners  parade  for  labour 

-      „  12  50, 
P.M.          P.M. 

P.M. 

t» 

12  50. 
P.M. 

Besume  labour 

1       0   „      6      0      a 

5     0 

1     0 

4  15     — 

8  15 

Supper  (officers  and   pri- 

6 15  „     6  45     = 

0  30 

5     0 

9* 

5  30     » 

0  80 

soners). 

Eyening  prayers  and  school. 

6  45  „     8     0     » 

1   15 

5  30 

91 

7  30    — 

2    0 

those  not  at  school  re- 

pamng  clothes,  &c 

Slinging  hammocks           • 

8     0  „     8  30     — 

0  30 

7  30 

8     0     — 

0  80 

Watch  set  for  the  night     - 

-      „     9     0 
Total  from! 

Tc 

8    0 

rtalfrom' 

5  80  A.M.  to    . 

14  35 

6  0 

A.M.  to  > 

13     5 

8  30  P jf. 

8  0 

P.M. 
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Abstkact  OV  THB  FOBSOOnCO. 


Oot-of-door  labour       -  •  .        . 

Li-door  oocapAtiont  and  erening  inftruction  - 


Smmiier. 

Wmter. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

8    0 

2    0 

10    0 

7  45 

2  85 

3  20 

14  35 


13     5 


Earnings  of  the  Prisoners  and  Expenses  of  the  Hviks. 

Eaniiiigsc/ 

The    total    cost,    exclusive    of   repairs,    amounted    to  thepriKmew 
33,463/.  4*.  5rf.  of  thThScr 

The  annexed  statement  shows  the   average  number  of  Labour  and 
the  convicts  confined  in    the  hulks  during  the  year,  and  owningsor 
their  earnings  as  calculated  according  to  reasonable  wages  ^^'^•**'**^ 
for  the  different  description  of  work  performed  per  day  of 
ten  hours,  into  which  all   the   time   employed  has  been 
reduced.    It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  much  of  the 
labour  at  which  the  convicts  at    the    Hulks    are  usually 
employed  is   of  a  broken  and  desultory  kind,  not  always 
capable  of  measurement,  or  the  application  of  a  system  of 
individual  task-work ;  and  that  in  such  cases  the  value  of 
the  labour  can  in  reality  be  only  estimated. 


Average 

daily 

No. 

of  Pri- 

soners. 

Total 

estimated 

Talue. 

Statiovb  ahd 

By  superior 
Artificers. 

4 
Byordinaiy 
Ijabourers. 

Annual 
Averaget 

HmLKB. 

No. 
of  days 
(lOhrs. 
each). 

Esti- 
mated 
Talue. 

No. 

of  days 

(10  hours 

each). 

Estimated 
value. 

pe.- 
head. 

Woolwich  :— 
••Warrior"    -      - 
**  Befeooe  "      •    • 

Portsmouth.—* 

"StirUn*  Castle*' 

Hulk  (for  ouarter 

ending  Slsi  Mar.) 

••YcJlT^  Hulk  (for 

quarter    ending 

SlstMarch)/^ 

••York -Hulk  (for 

period  fh)m  Ist 

Apr.to27thJuly). 

489 

501 

448 
892 
207 

d.   h. 
1,269*4 
4,150*4 

19-8 

118*8 

180*0 

£  M.  d. 
158  18  6 
470    8  11 

2  15    0 

16  10    0 

28  10    0 

d.     h. 
68.821  0 
67,018*8 

21.974-9J 

16,488*6 

9,6550 

£     «.   d. 
7.968    1    7i 
7,689  17    7 

2,602  17    9 

1,678    8    0 

893  11    0 

£    *.    d. 
8,111  15    1} 
8,060    6    6 

2,605  12    0 

1,689  13    0 

916    1    0 

£    M.d, 

18    96| 
16    19 

7  14  2 
4    62. 

8  18 

Total    .   . 

-     - 

5,788*4 

670  17    5 

188,958-8}|  20,712  10  11* 

21,388    8    4« 

•     - 

Although  on  the  whole  I  can  report  with  satisfaction  that  Concluding 
during  the  past  year  there  have  been  fewer  instances  of  ''®™"^ 
aggravated  or  general  misconduct  among  the  convicts  con- 

*  At  Portsmooth  the  labour  hulks  were  in  use  only  for  the  proportions  of  the  year 
mbore  stated. 

I  Th«  Talue  of  the  labour  of  cooks,  tailors,  &c  on  board  is  not  here  indnded. 
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Conciwimg       fined  in  the  hulks,  in  proportion  to  their  reduced  numbers, 

remar  s.  ^j^^^  .^  previous  years,  yet  I  feel  still  assured  that  no  system 

of  discipline  can  be  brought  to  such  perfection  as  to  remove 

or  more  than  partially  overcome  the  evils  inseparable  from 

the  association  of  convicts  in  such  places  of  connnement. 

The  good  effects  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  within 
the  year  with  respect  to  the  convicts  at  Portsmouth,  where 
the  labour  hulks  have  been  given  up,  and  the  convicts  trans- 
ferred to  a  prison  in  which  every  man  has  his  separate  sleep- 
ing cell,  and  is  associated  only  during  the  hours  of  labour 
and  instruction  or  exercise,  are  strikingly  apparent  There 
are  now  but  two  labour  hulks  in  use  in  this  country,  viz., 
the  '*  Warrior "  and  "  Defence,"  at  Woolwich ;  and  I  shall 
rejoice  when  the  convicts  are  removed  altogether  from  placed 
so  unfavourable  to  discipline  and  to  moral  improvement,  and 
so  generally  condemned  that  the  prisoners  themselves  have 
learned  to  make  their  confinement  in  such  places  an  excuse 
for  their  misconduct. 
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PARKHURST  PRISON. 

In  my  last  Report  I  stated  that  during  the  preceding  year  Parkhom 
several  important  alterations  had  been  introduced  into  the  p"«>'^ 
daily  routme. 

One  object  of  these  changes  was  to  afford  increased 
fiicilities  for  the  industrial  training  of  the  boys  ;  another,  to 
give  greater  encouragement  to  good  conduct.  Having  l^en 
in  foil  operation  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1852,  a  judg- 
ment  may  be  formed  of  their  effects. 

The  Governor  thus  speaks  of  them  : — 

"  In  my  last  report,  pages  61  and  62,  I  stated  that  the  direct  Remarkgof  the 
incentives  to  industry  and  good  conduct  which  were  granted  to  2^^^^**  °  r 
prisoners  here  from  the  1st  April  1851,  had  been  productive  of  a  the  recent** 
marked  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  during  the  last  changes, 
nine  months  of  that  year.     A  return  which  I  am  enabled  U)  append 
to  this  report  will  show  that  the  same  routine  followed  out  during 
the  whole  year  1852,  has  been  attended  with  even  more  satis&ctory 
resulta     The  proportionate  munber  of  instances  of  misconduct  in 
the  general  wards  has  been  reduced  to  the  ratio  of  17  to  21  as  com- 
pared with  1851,  and  of  2  to  7  as  contrasted  with  1850  ;  while  the 
proportion  of  prisoners  not  reported  at  all  during  the  year  has  been 
augmented  to  the  ratio  of  3  to  2  as  compared  with  1851,  and  of 
more  than  3  to  1  in  comparison  with  1850.     The  numbers  showing 
the  reports  for  misconduct  in  the  general  wards  include  many  cases 
of  trivial  character  which  were  disposed  of  by  admonition  merely, 
without  any  punishment.     Of  this  class  there  were  129  cases  in 
1852,  so  that  the  number  of  punishments  was  only  579. 

"  In  the  junior  ward  the  improvement  in  general  conduct  was  not 
less  remarkable ;  the  numbers  of  prisoners  not  reported  at  all  bears 
a  very  high  ratio  in  contrast  with  any  one  of  the  3  preceding 
years,  98  boys  not  having  been  pimished  for  any  misconduct  in  the 
prison,  and  171  not  having  any  report  against  them  from  the  school. 

"  In  the  general  wards,  287  prisoners,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  total  munber,  had  no  report  at  all  against  them  for  misconduct ; 
41  others  were  only  reported  once,  18  were  only  twice  reported, 
and  10  three  times;  while  166  offences  were  committed  by  12 
individuals. 

"  Escapes. — Only  fomr  prisoners  passed  the  prison  boundary  at- 
tempting to  escape.  These  boys  ran  from  the  labour  parties  on  the 
land.  They  were  almost  immediately  retaken  aud  brought  back 
to  the  prison.  The  first  occurred  early  in  January  ;  the  others  in 
July." 

The  Chaplain  of  the  junior  ward  observes  : — 

"  No  punishment  is  ever  awarded  except  by  the  Governor  or  Chimlam'g  re- 
myself;  nor  without  great  carefulness  and  deUberation,  that  every  J^^^^,^jj^ 
offence  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  the  disposition  of  the  prisoner.     Most  of  our  offences  have 
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been  committed  by  prisoners  of  the  first  year's  standing  ;  about  the 
second  year  they  generally  begin  to  feel  that  we  are  interested  in 
their  welfare,  and  that  it  is  for  their  own  good  that  a  strict  but 
salutary  discipline  is  continually  observed,  and  that  privileges  and 
advantages  keep  pace  with  good  conduct/' 

The  Chaplain  expresses  his  opinion  that  lessening  the 
time  spent  m  intellectual  instruction  and  applying  more  to 
industrial  occupations  has  worked  well,  and  that,  according 
to  his  experience,  industrial  employment  ought  to  form  a 
part  of  the  routine  of  every  school  intended  for  the  working 
classes. 

As  regards  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  prisoners 
he  observes : — 

"  I  have  to  report  very  highly  of  the  orderly  and  good  conduct 
of  the  generality  of  our  boys,  and  of  their  attention  to  the  rules  of 
the  prison.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  altogether  the  long  train- 
ing which  our  boys  have  had  in  evil  practices,  and  thinking  only  of 
what  human  nature  is,  I  suppose  I  must  never  expect  to  see  a  better 
moral  state  to  prevail  than  that  which  now  exists." 

The  Chaplain  of  the  junior  wards  remarks  upon  the  same 
points : — 

"  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  during  the  year  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  The  great  improvement  winch  commenced  \mder  the 
alterations  made  in  184<9  has  continued  to  progress  up  to  the  present 
time,  a  further  evidence  that  industrial  emplojrment  is  a  great  hand- 
maid to  secular  and  religious  education  in  reforming  prisoners,  and 
in  fitting  them  for  a  better  class  of  society  than  that  in  which  they 
had  passed  the  earlier  period  of  their  life. 

"  The  prisoners  have  acquired  much  more  industrious  habits ; 
they  work  more  cheerfully  in  the  fields ;  our  reports  for  idleness  and 
indolence  in  that  department  have  very  much  decreased. 

"  Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  cure.  However,  the  best 
that  can  be  done  for  them  now  is  done,  and  I  believe  with  great 
success.  I  consider,  under  existing  circxunstfoices,  that  the  system 
pursued  at  Parkhurst  is  admirably  suited  to  tfieir  necessities. 

"  I  unhesitatingly  state  that  I  have  never  seen  in  any  school,  and 
I  have  been  officially  connected  with  many,  such  uniform  steadiness 
of  conduct,  and  diligent  attention  to  the  instructions  of  the  masters. 
Though  I  visit  the  schools  every  day,  I  do  not  remember  having 
once  observed  disorder  or  inattention  during  the  year ;  and  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  when  the  whole  prison  is  assembled,  morning  and 
afternoon,  for  scriptural  and  catechetical  instruction,  general  order 
prevails.  Formerly  we  have  had  more  trouble  with  the  boys  on 
this  than  on  any  other  day.  I  consider  that  there  cannot  be  a 
more  decisive  proof  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  prison  than  this 
change. 

"  I  take  a  class  of  20  boys  every  Sunday  evening,  and  examine . 
them  in  Scripture  and  the  Church  catechism,  giving  them  also  some 
general  advice  in  a  familiar  way.    This  I  confine  to  the  boys  in  the 
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evening  school,  dividing  them  into  five  classes;  I  find  it  a  useful  Evening  school 
help  to  the  other  means  employed  for  their  instruction. 

"  The  evening  school  is  still  continued,  and  with  much  advantage, 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  boys.  It  is  open  for  an  hour  every  evening 
in  the  week,  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  masters.  None 
are  admitted  but  those  of  very  good  conduct,  having  badges.  The 
average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  about  108  ;  more  than 
one  half  of  the  junior  prisoners.  They  are  also  privileged  to  write 
letters  to  their  parents  once  in  three  months,  and  receive  letteirs  in 
reply, — ^a  privilege  greatly  valued  by  them,  and  beneficial  to  them 
in  many  ways.'' 

Number  and  Disposal  of  Prisoners.  Number  aM 

Remaining  in  confinement,  1st  January  1852     -     558  prisoners 

Received  during  the  year  1852  ...     i64 

722 


Removed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land    -        -          -  81 

Western  Australia         -        -        -  1 

Public  Works  at  Portsmouth          -  44 

„               Portland               -  20 

,,              Dartmoor  -          -  12 

Pentonville  Prison         -        -         -  10 

Millbank              -             -        .       .  4 

"  Stirling  Castle  "  invalid  hulk        -  1 

Pardoned        -        -          -            ...  4 

„      on  medical  grounds        -         -            -  1 

Died 8 

Remaining  in  confinement  3 1st  December  1852 


Prison  Officers. 

It  has  been  a  question  with  some  who  are  well  qualified 
to  fi^rm  an  opinion,  whether  a  different  class  of  officers  would 
not  secure  a  better  result.  Nearly  one-half  the  present 
officers  have  been  Serjeants  in  the  army,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  habits  of  regularity  they  never  fail  to  acquire  in  the 
service,  have  been  specially  selected,  as  being  particularly 
qualified  for  keeping  boys  in  good  order,  without  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  punishment,  a  result  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  sure  indication  of  good  discipline.  The  remainder 
of  the  officers  have  never  been  in  the  army  at  all,  but  have 
been  carefully  selected  from  a  large  mass  of  applicants  with 
a  special  reference  to  their  qualifications. 

G 
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sirable. 


Penal  schools 
onght  to  be 
different  to 
other  schools. 


The  Chaplain  thus  speaks  of  them  :— 

*'  I  cannot  pass  by  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  much  is 
also  due  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  this  establishment,  including 
all  their  grades  and  departments  ;  and  I  am  far  from  being  insen- 
sible to  the  advantage  of  labouring  in  conjunction  with  so  respectable 
a  body  of  men,  who  are,  I  believe,  one  and  all,  anxious  to  add  their 
quota  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  great  object,  that  of  rendermg 
the  poor  boys  sent  here  fit  once  more  for  a  place  in  honest  society  ; 
and  aa  a  minister  of  Christ  I  often  feel  groteful  for  the  support  which 
I  know  they  give  to  my  ministrations  in  that  Gospel  which  is  the 
one  instrument  of  a  sinner's  conversion.'' 

The  Chaplain  of  the  junior  wards  also  observes: — 
"  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  those  who  have  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  these  youths  should  posse&s  no  ordinary  qualifica- 
tions. The  class  of  criminals  who  come  to  this  prison  have  been 
well  trained  to  evejy  kind  of  vice ;  deceit,  lying,  dishonesty,  and 
insolence  are  prevaUmg  features  in  their  characters ;  therefore  the 
most  careful  and  judicious  treatment,  together  with  the  inculcation 
of  right  principles  of  morality  and  rehgion,  will  alone  counteract 
this  evil ;  and  by  patient  continuance  in  this  good  work  we  hope, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  succeed  in  a  very  great  measure." 

If  it  were  possible,  with  due  regard  to  economy,  to  obtain  a 
much  higher  class  of  officers,  for  instance,  schoolmasters,  in 
whom  were  combined  the  vigilance  and  discretion  which  are 
essential  for  the  safe  custody  and  discipline  of  prisoners,  with 
the  attainments  necessary  for  industrial  training  on  the  land 
and  in  the  shops,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage 
which  would  accrue;  but  such  men  cannot  at  present  be 
found  in  sufficient  numbers,  nor  could  such  varied  qualifi- 
cations be  commanded  without  giving  a  very  high  rate  of 
salary. 

It  has  been  said  the  boys  would  not  attempt  to  run 
away  if  they  were  under  sufficient  moral  control,  and  had 
sufficient  inducements  to  remain.  This  may  be  very  true  of 
a  school,  where  the  stay  is  more  or  less  voluntary.  It  will, 
however,  be  generally  admitted  that  a  penal  school  or  prison 
for  criminal  boys  should  have  some  features  by  wluch  it 
could  be  distinguished  from  a  school  for  the  honest  or 
destitute.  This  distinction  would  naturally  cause  it  to  be 
less  attractive. 

It  will  also  be  admitted  that  the  attractions  to  a  juvenile 
of  a  school  of  any  kind  are  not  of  such  an  amount  as  that 
much  can  be  spared. 

If  the  experiment  of  bringing  together  into  one  establish- 
ment 500  criminal  boys,  sentenced  by  law  to  remain  there, 
were  tried,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  that  a  considerable 
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proportion  of  them  would  desire  to  go  away,  and,  that 
unless  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  oflScers  when  they  were 
employed  in  the  fields,  and  by  the  ceremony  of  locking  the 
doors  and  gates,  when  they  were  within  the  walls,  they  would 
not  fail  to  do  so. 

Farming. 

The  farming  operations  have  as  heretofore  been  carried  on  itenmg 
by  spade  husbandry  during  the  year.     The  boys  have  been  ^p^*^^**^ 
thoroughly  instructed  in  draining  and  trenching  land,  in 
sowing  and  planting,  taking  in  di£ferent  crops,  and,  generally, 
in  all  the  work  that  is  required  in  carrying  on  a  farm. 

The  crops  have  been  somewhat  above  a  general  average, 
considering  the  land  is  the  heaviest  description  of  clay. 

The  Steward,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supenntend  the  mrming 
operations,  reports : — 

"  The  mangold  wurtzel  averaged  above  43  tons  per  acre  upon 
the  whole  crop  ;  the  wheat  7  quarters  per  acre,  &a,  which  I  attribute 
to  the  superior  value  of  spade  husbandry,  complete  draining,  and 
the  careful  application  of  the  sewage  Qiquid  manure)  from  the 
prison  and  barracks,  fistrmyard,  and  every  other  available  source. 

"  We  grew  about  three  acres  of  flax,  which  has  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  crop  of  first-rate  quaUty ;  and  I  believe  that  if  we  had  the 
means  of  preparing  it  (even  if  it  were  only  so  fax  as  to  render  it 
marketable  in  its  first  stage)  we  should  find  it  not  only  a  means  of 
fiumishing  profitable  in-door  employment  for  the  prisoners  in  wet 
weather  and  during  the  winter  months,  but  it  would  be  found  to  be 
a  fiur  paying  crop/' 

Expenses  of  the  Prison  and  Earnings  of  the  Prisoners. 

The  total  cost   of  the    prison,  exclusive  of  buildings,  ExpeMetand 
amounted  to  12,562/.  18^.  6rf.     After  deducting  the  eammgs  ^^^"^ 
of  the  prisoners,  a  sum  of  2,008/.  1^.  3rf.,  and  house-rent  paid 
by  officers,  192/.  11^.  6rf.,  the  net  cost  of  the  prison  was 
10,362/.  5«.  9rf«,  and  the  daily  average  mmiber  of  prisoners 
during  the  year  being  563,  the  net  cost  of  each  was  18/.  8*.  Id 
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Conclusion. 

Coofitad^  Having  briefly  noticed  the  operation  of  the  system  of 

"""""'^  discipline  which  is  now  in  force,  and  the  probable  effects 

of  some  of  the  changes  which  may  be  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discontinuance  of  transportation  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  I  would  venture,  in  conclusion,  to  call  your 
Lordship's  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  preventive 
measures. 

Under  this  term,  I  would  be  understood  to  include — First, 
a  systematic  pressure  upon  the  acknowledged  causes  of  crime, 
such  as  drunKenness,*  lodging-houses  and  resort?  of  thieves, 
penny  theatres  and  low  places  of  amusement,  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  &c. 

Secondly,  I  would  advocate  measures  calculated  to  check 
the  increase  of  juvenile  criminals,  by  improvements  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  lower  classes,  so  as  to  secure  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  life,  and,  generally,  by  the  education  and  indus- 
trial training  of  the  lowest  classes  of  children,  who  virtually 
derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  any  provision  at  present 
made  by  the  Government. 

Thirdly,  assuming  a  uniform  corrective  and  reformatory 
discipline  suitable  to  different  classes  of  criminals  to  have 
been  established  in  all  prisons,  it  appears  to  me  essential, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  re-committals,  that  some 
effort  should  be  made  in  behalf  of  discharged  prisoners. 

I  feel  persuaded  that  if  the  foregoing  causes  of  crime  were 
grappled  with  in  a  vigorous  manner  by  the  combined  action 
of  legislative  and  local  authority,  and  if  the  efforts  of  bene- 
volence in  applying  remedial  measures  to  the  neglected 
condition  of  the  ragged  children  who  infest  the  streets,  were 
duly  encouraged  by  the  State,  more  good  would  be  effected 
than  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  magnitude  of  the  evils 
would  aeem  to  be  possible. 

The  effect  of  such  preventive  measures  would  be  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  criminals,  and,  if  reference  be  made 
to  the  very  heavy  expense  which  they  entail  on  the  Govem- 
ment,f  it  will  be  seen  that,  viewed  merely  on  economical 
and  financial  grounds,  they  are  deserving  of  attention. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
J.  JEBB,  Lieut.-Col.,  &c.  &c. 

*  See  farther  observations  on  drunkenness,  pege  126.  f  See  page  133. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SEPARATE  CONFINEMENT. 

ExTBACTS  from  the  Repokt  of  the  Chaplain  of  Pentonville 
Prison  for  1852. 

*'  In  advocating,  in  consequence  of  my  first  few  years'  experience, 
a  modification  of  separate  confinement  in  this  prison,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  combining  it  with  a  system  of  well-regulated  labour  on 
public  works,  under  the  direction  of  Government,  I  was  guided 
wholly  by  what  fell  under  my  own  observation,  and  the  conviction 
that  the  ends  of  justice  at  home  and  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  colonies  of  Australia  could  only  be  met  by  such  a  course. 

"  I  had  my  misgivings  that  the  reformation  effected  under  such 
complete  separation  from  the  temptations  of  life  would  not  prove  to 
be  of  a  permanent  character,  I  feared  the  long  continuance  under 
a  system  of  restraint,  physical  and  moral,  would  be  followed  by  a  re- 
action, where  there  was  not  a  real  change  of  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  However  this  might  be,  I  thought  I  saw  distinctly  marked,  effects 
of  separate  confinement  of  such  a  character  as  to  put  out  of  the  ques^ 
tion  the  idea  of  its  exclusive  application  for  a  lengthened  period,  as 
a  sole  or  the  greater  part  of  a  convict's  treatment. 

"  Among  the  convicts  of  the  first  years,  most  careftdly  selected  as 
they  were  in  the  matter  of  general  health,  age,  crime,  and  sentence, 
there  was  an  undue  proportion,  as  you  are  aware,  of  mental  dis- 
turbance and  excitement,  from  insanity  downwards  to  a  sort  of 
indescribable  nervous  or  hysterical  condition,  which  was  partly 
observable  in  the  prison,  but  much  more  so  on  board  ship,  where 
a  large  proportion  were  seized  with  convulsions.  This  was  the  case 
in  the  '  Sir  George  Seymour.' 

"  In  the  '  Stratheden,'  which  next  sailed  with  our  prisoners,  as 
many  as  20  out  of  100  were  so  affected,  but  none  of  the  convicts 
on  board  from  the  other  prisons,  as  I  reported  at  the  time  to  the 
Board.  It  was  reasonable,  I  thought,  to  infer  that  where  no  such 
actual  result  followed  there  was  yet  an  effect  produced  upon  the 
human  system  of  an  unfavourable  character ;  and  this  I  thought 
observable  in  the  appearance  of  our  convicts,  viewed  in  comparison 
with  the  others  aroimd  them.  Could  it  be  imagined  that  longer 
detention  in  such  a  state  would  not  aggravate  this  mischief?  It 
was  so  thought  by  some  whose  judgment  might  justly  be  considered 
much  safer  to  follow  than  mine.  Tables  were  prepared  to  show 
that  cases  of  insanity  and  delusion  occurred  in  the  first  rather  than 
in  the  last  period  of  the  18  months  here  experimented  on  That, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  seemed  consistent  enough  with  the  sup- 
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pOBition  of  a  gmdual,  andy  perhape,  imperceptihle,  dedim  of  the 
physical  cmd  mental  energies  of  the  mass  of  persons  subjected  to 
the  trial:' 


Bepobt  of  Dr.  Baxt  on  the  Effects  of  Sepaeate  Confinement. 

Dr.  Baly,  the  Medical  Superintendent  at  Millbank,  adverts  to 
the  operation  of  the  system  of  separate  confinement,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  insanity,  and  the  effects  of  imprisonment  on  the  mind. 
After  giving  a  deteil  of  certain  cases,  he  offers  the  following  table, 
as  regards  Millbank : — 


'  Approxima' 
,  tiye  Number 

Period,  of  Imprisonment               wh^^I^ 

through 
each  Period. 

Number 
of  Cases  of 

Insanity 
occurrmg  m 
eachPenod. 

Annual 

ratio  per  1,000 

of&sesof 

Insanity  for 

each  Period. 

First  Three  Months 
Second  Three  Months 
Third  Three  Months 
Fourth  Three  Bfonths,  or  later 

17,500 
9,800 
5,400 
1,600 

13 
9 
9 
5 

2-7 
3-6 
6-6 

And  goes  on  to  state,  with  reference  to  its  effects  in  other  prisons, 
as  follows : — 

"  Observations,  too,  made  in  former  years,  and  inquiries  extended 
to  other  prisons,  have  given  me  the  conviction  that  even  to  persons 
of  soimd  mind,  confinement  in  separate  cells  for  long  terms  is  attended 
with  risk  to  mental  sanity.  The  danger  may,  of  course,  be  lessened 
by  affording  exercise  to  the  mind,  by  instruction,  and  by  intercourse 
with  prison  officers,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  promoting  the  health  of 
the  body ;  but  danger,  I  believe,  there  must  always  be  as  long  as 
separate  confinement  is  so  enforced  as  to  be  a  punishment,  since  it  is 
a  punishment  which  operates  principally  and  primarily  on  the  mind 
itself" 

Again,  with  regard  to  delusions,  and  other  effects  clearly  traceable 
to  separation,  he  observes  : — 

'*  It  has  been  the  custom  in  some  prisons  to  apply  the  term 
^insanity'  only  to  the  severer  forms  of  mental  disorder,  and  to 
place  those  of  a  less  formidable  character  in  a  distinct  cat^ory  with 
the  designation  of  '  delusions  ;'  but  this  practice  is,  I  think,  likely 
to  induce  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  cases  of  so-called  *  delusions ' 
are  different  in  their  nature  firom  those  of  *  insanity,'  and  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  ;  whereas,  according  to  my  experience, 
*  delusions '  or  '  monomania '  occur  with  extreme  rarity  in  persons 
whose  minds  are  otherwise  healthy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
attended  with  some  other  general  though  less  obvious  disturbance, 
or  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  mental  faculties.  Cases  of  this  kind,  too, 
are  commonly  very  difficult  of  cure,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pass 
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into  the  condition  of  complete  '  imbecility '  or  *  melancholia.'  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of '  insanity  '  in  lunatic  asylums 
are  of  this  nature.  In  estimating,  therefore,  the  amount  of  insanity 
in  a  prison  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  its  prevalence  in  the 
community  at  large,  these  cases  of  so-called  '  delusion '  ought 
certainly  to  be  included." 

Dr.  Baly  also  makes  the  following  important  remarks  on  the 
general  effects  of  long  continued  confinement  in  separation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  severe  and  obvious  cases  of  mental 
disorder : — 

"  These  various  forms  of  mental  disorder,  all  more  or  less  obvious, 
do  not,  however,  constitute  all  the  effects  which  separate  imprison- 
ment is  capable  of  producing  on  the  mind.  When  this  piuiishment 
is  continued  for  many  mouths,  and  especially  when  it  is  carried  out 
in  aU  its  integrity,  it  exerts,  as  might  be  expected,  a  depressing 
influence  on  the  whole  nervous  system  of  the  convicts  submitted  to 
it.  The  result  is  shown  partly  in  a  loss  of  physical  vigour  and  of  the 
power  of  resisting  external  impressions  (whence  arose  the  singidar 
convulsive  attacks  from  which  many  men  suffered  at  a  former  period 
on  their  being  transferred  from  their  separate  cells  directly  to  the 
convict  ships),  and  partly  in  an  impairment  of  mental  energy  of 
various  degrees.  In  some  men  this  state  of  mind  has  approached  to 
decided  imbecility  ;  in  others  it  has  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  prone- 
ness  to  insanity  imder  the  influence  of  the  excitement  attending 
embarkation ;  while  in  others,  again,  the  loss  of  mental  energy  has 
been  of  such  a  kind  and  degree  as  to  be  recognizable  only  by  those 
persons  who  were  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  men,  and  could 
contrast  their  present  with  their  former  condition,  or  by  those  who 
had  the  opportvmity  of  comparing  them  in  a  body  with  other  large 
-  bodies  of  convicts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  this  depressed  state  of  the  mental  powers  is  recovered  from, 
more  or  less  quickly,  when  the  men  are  restored  to  society.  But  a 
permanent  impairment  of  the  mind  of  this  character  must,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  reckoned,  together  with  the  more  obvious  forms  of  mental 
disorder,  among  the  occasional  evil  results  which  the  separate  system 
is  capable  of  producing  when  it  is  enforced  with  strictness  for  long 
terms." 

Speaking  of  pulmonary  consumption  which,  of  serious  diseases, 
has  been  the  most  prevalent  both  at  Pentonville  and  Millbank, 
he  says : — 

"  There  being  no  data  for  determining  with  accuracy  whether  se- 
parate confinement  in  the  mitigated  form  in  which  it  is  carried  out 
at  Millbank  has  exerted  a  more  injurious  influence  than  the  asso- 
ciated system  is  capable  of  exerting,  I  may  be  i)ermitted  to  state, 
with  respect  to  this  question,  the  general  impression  I  have  derived 
from  long  observation  I  would  state,  in  the  first  place,  my  belief 
that  the  consumptive  disease  apparently  originating  at  Millbank 
during  the  last  few  years  has,  in  most  cases,  not  been  disease  newly 
produced  in  previously  healthy  persons  by  the  few  months'  impri- 
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sonment  there,  but  has  been  either  already  existing,  although 
hitherto  latent  disease,  aggravated  and  rendered  active,  or  disease 
developed  in  a  constitution  already  strongly  predisposed  to  and 
tending  towards  it.  Depression  of  spirits,  loss  of  exercise,  and  want 
of  fresh  air,  are  well  known  to  be  causes  most  capable  of  producing 
such  eflTects ;  they  are  almost  necessary  attendants  on  imprisonment, 
and  the  last-mentioned  cause,  want  of  fresh  air,  has  doubtless  been 
felt  more  at  Millbank  prison  than  at  some  others,  owing  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  its  site  and  construction.  But  the  depressed  state  of 
the  feelings  and  want  of  mental  excitement  must  in  all  prisons  exist, 
*  ceeteris  paribus,'  in  a  greater  degree  in  proportion  as  the  imprison- 
ment approaches  more  nearly  to  complete  isolation ;  and  the  sepa- 
rate imprisonment  at  Millbank  prison,  although  its  duration  is 
comparatively  so  inconsiderable,  and  although  its  strictness  is  so 
much  mitigated,  has,  I  am  convinced,  operated  more  injuriously 
than  the  *  associate '  system  on  prisoners  impaired  in  healtii  or  pre- 
disposed to  disease.  Continued  observation  has,  in  fact,  only  con- 
firmed my  opinion  that  prisoners  in  such  a  state  of  health, — those 
especially  in  whom  there  are  marks  of  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body,  or 
in  whom  there  is  reason  to  suspect  its  existence, — ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  imprisonment  day  and  night  in  separate  cells.  If  all 
such  men  be  carefully  excluded,  a  large  niunber  will  certainly  be 
withdrawn  from  the  regular  system  of  penal  discipline.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly an  evil  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  will  thus  escape  a 
degree  of  danger  to  life  which  their  sentences  were  not  intend^  to 
bring  upon  them.  To  give  additional  safety  to  prisoners  deemed 
especially  liable  to  sufier  from  confinement,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  they  should  be  transferred  at  an  early  period  to  Dartmoor  or 
Portland,  or  some  other  convict  station  where  they  could  be  employed 
at  out-door  labour. 

"  The  prisoners  hitherto  subjected  to  separate  imprisonment  at 
Millbank  prison  had  not  been  a  selected  class  (only  those  obviously* 
diseased  having  been  excepted  from  the  system),  partly,  because  it 
had  been  decided  that  the  effects  of  separate  imprisonment  should  be 
tried  on  an  average  body  of  prisoners,  and  partly  because  the  shorter 
terms  of  separation  at  MiUbank  than  at  Pentonville  seemed  to 
render  fewer  precautions  necessary  with  regard  to  the  men  confined 
in  the  former  prison.  Since  the  close  of  last  year,  however,  care  has 
been  taken  to  remove  from  separate  cells  all  who  appeared,  from  any 
reason,  especially  liable  to  suflFer  from  confinement  in  them." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  The  experience  of  Millbank  prison  during  the  past  year  affords 
no  conclusive  evidence  either  for  or  against  the  belief  that  the  sepa- 
rate system  of  imprisonment  has  an  especial  tendency  to  produce 
mental  disorder.  But  it  might  be  expected  that  some  information 
with  regard  to  this  question  would  be  obtained  by  comparing  the 
statistics  of  the  last  three  years,  1850-52,  with  those  of  the  three 
previous  ye^ars,  1847-49. 
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Periods  of  Three  Years. 

Number 

of  Prisoners 

received. 

Number  of 

Cases 
of  Insanity, 

Number  of  Cases 
exdusiye  of 

previously. 

1847  to  1849 

1850  to  1852        -        -        - 

1850  to   1853,  exclosiTe    of 
prisoners    transferred    for 
probationary  discipline    to 
other  prisons,  and  of  cases 
of  insanity  developed  within 
six  weeks  after  reception   - 

7,722 
5,869 

3,369 

12 
17 

15 

11 
13 

11 

"  As  the  average  term  of  imprisonment  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
last  three  years  has  been  295  days,  and  that  of  the  prisoners  re- 
ceived in  the  former  three  years  only  150  days,  each  prisoner 
received  and  detained  for  probationary  discipline,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1850,  has  been  longer  exposed  to  the  risk  of  becoming 
insane.  To  compare  the  eflfects  of  the  system  in  the  two  periods, 
the  proportions  must  be  calculated  for  equal  terms  of  imprisonment 
(terms  of  twelve  months).  They  are  then  found  to  be  for  the  former 
three  years  3  •  52  per  1,000  prisoners,  and  for  the  latter  three  years, 
in  which  there  has  been  more  of  separate  confinement  for  periods  of 
six  months,  4  •  73  per  1,000  prisoners. 

"  These  data,  I  believe,  show  truly  that  but  little  injurious  eflfect, 
as  regards  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  has  resulted  fi:om  the  arrange- 
ment made  at  the  end  of  the  year  1849,  and  that  six  months'  sepa- 
rate confinement,  with  the  mitigations  and  precautions  adopted  at 
Millbank,  is  not  attended  with  any  great  danger  of  producing  in- 
sanity. But  it,  of  course,  is  not  thereby  proved  either  that  separate 
imprisonment,  even  for  six  months,  without  such  precautions,  would 
be  attended  with  the  same  degree  of  safety,  or  that,  witli  those  pre- 
cautions, it  could  be  carried  out  for  much  longer  terms  without  a 
great  increase  of  danger.  Previous  observation  had,  indeed,  satisfied 
me,  that  short  terms  of  separate  confinement  are  attended  with 
extreme  danger  to  persons  originally  of  dull  or  weak  intellect ;  and  I 
am  sure,  that  unless  great  and  increasing  care  had  been  taken  to  ex- 
clude such  persons  fi:om  the  operation  of  the  separate  confinement 
at  Millbank,  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  the  last  three  years 
would  have  been  much  less  favourable  than  it  appears  to  liave  been.'' 


Dr.  Campbell,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Dartmoor  Prison,  makes  the 
following  obsei'vations  on  the  effects  of  separate  confinement,  in  his 
Report  for  the  year  1852  : — 

<*  Until  lately  very  few  of  these  cases  have  come  under  my  notice/ 
Two  were  in  the  hospital  when  I  joined.  One  has  been  discharged, 
after  being  under  surveillance  for  a  long  period.  He  was  disposed 
to  be  sullen,  and  his  manner  was  peculiar ;  but  by  a  little  soothing 
management  he  was  quite  ti'actable,  and  made  himself  useful  about 
the  ward.    As  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  regular 
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employment,  he  was  attached  to  one  of  the  agricultural  gangs,  and 
the  officer  in  a  short  time  reported  that  he  worked  as  hard  as  any 
of  the  others,  and  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  The  other  is  an 
old  man,  who  has  been  bed-ridden  all  the  time  he  has  been  under  my 
care,  and  I  have  little  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Some  of  the  more 
recent  arrivals  have  this  disease  in  a  milder,  and  I  may  add,  as 
regards  a  few,  in  a  more  suspicious  form,  characterized  by  a  great 
aversion  to  labour.  I  may,  however,  observe  that  many  of  the  pri- 
soners received  here  firom  other  prisons  have  appeared  to  be  labour- 
ing under  a  considerable  degree  of  torpor  of  the  intellectual  fistculties, 
wliich  is  commonly  marked  by  hesitation  in  replying  to  questions, 
apathy  or  indifference  to  anything  passing  aroimd  them,  dilatation  of 
the  pupils,  and  a  sickly  appearance.  As  I  usually  find  that  these 
prisoners  have  recently  undergone  separate  confinement,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  such  symptoms  are  very  likely  to  arise  from  prolonged 
seclusion.  Our  means  of  accommodating  such  patients  are  imper^ct 
at  the  present  time ;  but  the  additions  that  are  now  in  progress  for 
the  use  of  the  sick  will  soon  be  available,  and  will  be  of  great  service 
in  the  treatment  of  these  and  other  diseases  requiring  great  care  and 
circumspection.'' 


In  a  work  on  the  Prison  Discipline  of  America,  by  Mr.  Francis 
Gray,  is  found  the  following  passage : — 

"  There  is  nothing  for  which  the  system  of  solitary  labour  has 
been  more  lauded,  than  for  the  overpowering  effect  of  the  degree  of 
solitude,  which  it  necessarily  implies,  as  administered  in  this  country, 
upon  the  mind,  and  figicts  are  often  stated,  which  prove  that  the 
nerves  of  the  convict  are  m/ach  shaken,  and  his  mind  enfeebled ;  and 
that  he  is  in  that  state  of  debility,  in  which  resolutions  of  amend- 
ment are  very  likely  to  be  formed,  but  very  little  likely  to  be 
executed.  MM.  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville  observe,  on  their 
visit  to  one  of  the  prisoners.  No.  61,  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Phila- 
delphia, that  he  could  not  speak  long  without  being  agitated,  amd 
sheddvng  tears  ;  amd  that  they  had  made  the  soume  rema/rk  of  aU 
whom  they  had  previously  seen" 


The  physician  of  the  New  Jersey  Penitentiary  makes  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  Among  the  prisoners  there  are  many  who  exhibit  a  childlike 
simplicity,  which  shows  them  to  be  less  acute  than  when  they 
entered.  In  all  who  have  been  more  than  a  year  in  the  prison, 
some  of  these  effects  have  been  observed.  Continue  the  confinement 
for  a  longer  time,  and  give  them  no  other  eocercise  of  the  mental 
fa/yuUies  thorn,  this  kind  of  imprisormient  affords,  and  the  most  ao 
complished  rogue  will  lose  his  capacity  for  depredating  with  success 
upon  the  commvmity,'* 

And  in  the  following  year,  he  observes, — 

"  The  effect  of  solitary  confinement  on  the  prisoners  in  this  in- 
stitution is  well  determined,  however  different  it  may  seem  from 
what  is  reported  of  other  similar  establishments.     As  the  punish-* 
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ment  is  carried  out  in  this  place,  the  result  upon  the  convict  is  a 
diminished  force  of  his  organs  generally,  and,  particularly,  a 
weakening  oithe  muscular  fibre  ;  obstruction  of  lymphatic  glands, 
and  vitiated  nervous  action.  The  mind  suffers,  in  this  state  of  the 
organs,  when  absolute  derangement  does  not  take  place." 


Mr.  KingsmiU,  speaking  of  the  recent  changes  at  Pentonville,  ob- 
serves upon  the  same  point, — 

"  Among  the  convicts  of  the  first  years,  there  was  an  undue  pro- 
portion, as  you  are  aware,  of  mental  disturbance  and  excitement, 
from  insanity  downwards  to  a  sort  of  indescribable  nervous  or 
hysterical  condition,  which  was  partly  observable  in  the  prison,  but 
much  more  so  on  board  ship,  where  a  large  proportion  were  seized 
with  convulsions.  This  was  the  case  in  the  *  Sir  George  Seymour.' 
In  the  '  Stratheden,'  which  next  sailed  with  our  prisoners,  as  many 
as  twenty  out  of  one  himdred  were  so  affected,  but  none  of  the 
convicts  on  board  from  the  other  prisons,  as  I  reported  at  the  time 
to  the  Board.  It  was  reasonable,  I  thought,  to  infer,  that  where  no 
such  actual  result  followed  there  was  yet  an  effect  produced  upon 
the  human  system  of  an  un&vourable  character ;  and  this  I  thought 
observable  in  the  appearance  of  our  convicts,  viewed  in  comparison 
with  the  others  aroimd  them.  Could  it  be  imagined  that  longer 
detention  in  such  a  state  would  not  aggravate  this  mischief?  It 
was  so  thought  by  some  whose  judgment  might  justly  be  considered 
much  safer  to  foUow  than  mine.  Tables  were  prepared  to  show  that 
cases  of  insanity  and  delusion  occurred  in  the  first  rather  than  in  the 
last  period  of  the  eighteen  months  here  experimented  on.  That,  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  seemed  consistent  enough  with  the  supposition 
of  a  gradvxd  aoid  perhaps  imperceptible  decline  of  the  physical 
a/ad  Toental  energies  of  the  mxxss  of  persons  subjected  to  the  trial. 

"  Active  disease  might  be  developed  in  the  first  stage  of  confine- 
ment, whilst  general  debility  or  prostration  of  spirits  would  mark 
the  latter  part  of  a  long  confinement  in  separation,  and  when  re- 
leased the  sufferers  would  not  be  competent  to  work  their  way  in 
the  world  like  other  men  ;  and  having  this  disadvantage,  with  the 
loss  of  character,  would  be  doomed  in  too  many  cases  to  hopeless 
pauperism,  vagrancy,  or  crime." 


Report  on  the  Discipline  of  the  State  Prison  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  wai'den  of  the  State  Prison  of  Rhode  Island,  in  his  Sixth 
Report,  makes  the  following  observations  : — 

"  The  inquiry  is  frequently  made,  '  How  does  the  present  system 
succeed  in  comparison  with  that  which,  in  its  main  featmre  of  Labour 
in  strict  solitary  confinement,  has  been  discontinued  V  It  is  well 
known  that  this  prison  was  constructed  and  established  upon  that 
plan,  and  that  the  principle  of  strict  seclusion  has  been  given  up  for 
reasons  deemed  imperative. 

"  Does  the  result  justify  tlie  change  ?  is  the  question.  The  imder- 
signed  is  impelled  by  several  reasons  to  make  a  public  reply  to  ii 
The  change  was,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  by  him  respectfully  urged 
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upon  those  having  the  authority  to  advise  its  adoption,  and,  after  a 
careful  observation,  extending  through  a  period  of  more  than  four 
years,  of  the  injurious  and  alarming  effects  of  solitary  imprisonment 
upon  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  those  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  it  It  has  been  recently  suggested  by  a  foreign  writer  of 
distinction  that  the  system  of  solitary  imprisonment  in  this  state 
failed  through  the  mismanagement  of  those  charged  with  the  duty 
of  carrying  it  into  effect — an  imputation  which  shifts  the  radical 
fault  of  the  system  itself  upon  the  administrators  of  it,  and  which 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice  and  refutation. 

"  Under  the  old  plan  of  promiscuously  herding  together  by  day 
and  night,  the  prisoner  was  debased  and  brutalized ;  under  the  new, 
he  is,  in  too  many  instances,  caiTied  through  *a  slow  corroding 
process,'  to  the  derangement  or  destruction  both  of  body  and  mind! 
This  tendency  of  the  solitary  system,  it  is  true,  waa  predicted,  upon 
natural  principles,  by  some  eminent  opponents,  whose  benevolent 
sagacity  forewarned,  though  ineffectually,  the  friends  of  prison 
reform  of  the  result  which  they  might  expect ;  but  experience  was 
necessary  to  exhibit  it,  and  at  an  expense  which  it  is  painful  to 
contemplate. 

"  The  errors  of  philanthropy  are  among  the  most  injurious  and 
difficult  to  avert,  as  they  are  associated  with  good  motives,  and 
supported  by  the  zeal  of  honest  men. 

"  Commencing  as  I  did  with  but  three  prisoners,  and  having 
continued  for  six  years,  with  an  increase  of  about  ten  prisoners  in 
each  year,  I  have  been  enabled  to  become  particidary  acquainted 
with  each  individual  upon  his  admission,  and  minutely  to  notice 
every  change  that  took  jJace  during  his  confinement. 

"  Among  the  small  number  of  prisoners  at  the  onset,  the  bad 
effects  of  solitary  imprisonment  upon  the  mind  were  veiy  apparent, 
not  leading  me,  however,  to  consider  them  as  arising  from  the 
peculiar  confinement  and  discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
In  observing  these  cases,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  similarity 
of  the  symptoms  in  those  who  had  become  deranged  in  the  State 
Prison,  after  a  confinement  of  from  6  to  18  months  in  solitude, 
to  those  manifested  in  the  gaol  in  patients  who  become  such  after 
a  confinement  of  but  a  few  days,  and  undoubtedly  from  the  abstrac- 
tion of  their  accustomed  excitement  by  drink. 

"The  appearance  of  similar  effects,  arising  from  apparently 
dissimilar  causes,  led  me  to  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  for  the 
purpose,  if  possible,  of  ascertaining  if  such  were  the  fact.  From  the 
uniformity  of  the  symptoms  of  derangement,  which  made  their 
appearance  in  a  large  number  of  the  convicts  in  the  State  Prison, 
and  were  strongly  developed  in  one  sixth  part  of  all  who  were 
there  committed  during  a  term  of  about  four  years,  and  all  placed 
in  the  same  condition  and  under  the  same  discipline,  I  was  satisfied 
that  all  were  affected  by  one  and  the  same  cause ;  and  being  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  identity  of  their  derangement  with  that  exhi- 
bited in  the  gaol,  arising  from  the  abstraction  of  alcoholic  stimulus, 
I  at  length  was  satisfied  that  the  same  general  explanation  extended 
to  all  the  cases,  though  in  one  class  of  these  no  ardent  spirit  had 
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ever  been  used  to  excess  ;  or,  if  so  used,  had  been  entirely  abstained 
from  for  from  6  to  18  months.  In  both  classes  of  cases  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  derangement  was  produced  by  the 
abstraction  of  an  accustomed  stimulus  to  the  brain,  either  natural 
and  reqtdsite  to  a  healthy  action,  or  unnatural  and  adapted  to  the 
supply  of  a  morbid  and  injurious  appetite — and  thus  necessary,  by  a 
bad  habit,  to  the  ordinary  mental  and  physical  action  of  the  system. 
Persons  who  have  never  been  deprived  even  of  a  small  portion  of 
what  may  be  called  their  nxUural  sti/mulus  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  are  little  aware  of  its  salutary  and  indispensable 
iniiuenca  Every  moment  of  our  lives  brings  under  us  its  action, 
through  the  external  senses,  in  ten  thousand  various  forms.  The 
succession  of  day  and  night,  the  changing  seasons  through  which 
we  are  constantly  passing,  are  all  in  continual  action  upon  the 
springs  of  life.  The  momentary  and  ever-changing  objects  which 
present  themselves  to  the  eye,  the  continual  and  rapid  variety  of 
soimds  which  fiaJl  upon  the  ear,  and,  in  short,  the  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  phenomena  which  address  themselves  to  the  senses,  are  all 
in  a  state  of  personal  liberty,  and  except  in  the  periodical  iater- 
missions  of  class,  constantly  operating  upon  the  brain,  and  supplying 
it  with  that  normal  stimulus  so  necessary  to  the  production  of  moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual  healtL  In  fact,  all  the  external  senses  are 
but  so  many  avenues  through  which  new  impulses  to  the  system 
are  continually  flowing ;  all  which,  including,  also,  social  intercourse, 
combine  in  their  operations,  and  give  a  perpetual  impulse  to  the 
human  system.  Now,  suddenly  abstract  from  a  man  these  influences 
to  which  he  has  been  so  long  accustomed  ;  shut  him  up  with  but 
scanty  resources  of  his  own  to  keep  the  powers  of  his  mind  in  action 
in  a  solitary  cell,  where  he  must  pass  the  same  unvarying  round, 
from  week  to  week,  with  hope  depressed,  with  no  subjects  for  reflec- 
tion but  those  which  give  him  pain  to  review  in  the  scenes  of  his 
former  life ;  after  a  few  days,  with  no  impression  made  upon  his 
senses,  wherever  the  soimd  of  his  own  hammer  is  lost  upon  his  ear, 
and  one  unvarying  sameness  relaxes  the  attention  and  concentration 
of  his  mind,  and  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that,  through  the 
consequent  debility  and  irritability  of  its  organ,  the  mind  should 
wander  and  become  impaired — in  short,  that  the  prisoner  should 
have  the  *  horrors,'  and  that,  too,  from  the  same  cause  that  produces 
the  disease  in  the  man  whose  system  has  become  accustomed  to 
other  and  greater  stimulus  than  his,  and  has  had  that  unnatural  but 
habitual  stimulus  suddenly  withdrawn.  Is  not  the  brain,  as  a  phy- 
sical organ,  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  all  other  parts  of 
the  system  ?  and  may  it  not  become  paralysed  or  deranged  for  want 
of  action,  as  well  as  from  exhaustion  of  exdteability  by  over- 
action  ? 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  draw  the  parallel  more  spe- 
cifically between  the  two  conditions  of  derangement  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  If  a  man  liave  safely  passed  through  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens,  arising  from  the  abstraction  of  his  accustomed  alcoholic 
stimulus,  he  wiU  never  be  liable  to  another  attack,  so  long  as  he  ab- 
stains from  that  stimulus.  The  same  is  true,  so  far  as  my  observation 
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extends,  of  the  prisoner  who  has  safely  passed  through  the  same 
ordeal  in  the  abstraction  of  his  accustomed  stimulus  to  the  senses, 
such  as  has  been  described,  and  he  will  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  so  long  as  he  shall  remain  in  prison  without  any  interval  of 
liberty,  though  for  years  in  solitude,  and  never  be  subject  to  a  like 
attack.  But  the  consequences  may  be  irreparable,  and  he  may  be 
very  much  reduced  in  the  scale  of  being — without  en«rgy  or  capacity 
for  action,  and  unfit  to  be  restored  to  society ;  his  animal  propensi- 
ties invariably  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  his  moral  and  intellectual 
fiskculties,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  stimulus  necessary  for  the  former 
has  not  been  abstracted  to  so  great  an  extent/' 


Mr.  Kingsmill,  speaking  of  the  removal  of  the  divisions  in  the 
exercising-yards  at  PentonviUe,  observes  : — 

"  It  is  really  no  small  relief  to  my  own  mind  to  turn  my  eyes  for 
a  moment  from  this  paper  as  I  write,  and  view  the  manner  in  which 
100  or  120  prisoners  in  the  spacious  ground  before  my  window  are 
being  now  exercised.  Separated  by  moral  discipline  and  simple 
arrangement,  they  walk  erect,  like  men.  Their  whole  frame  is  in 
motion,  and  they  move  at  so  lively  a  pace  as  almost  to  provoke 
competition ;  fast  enough,  however,  to  render  much  thought  for 
tiie  while  impossible.  To  the  young  and  active  it  is  enjoyment ; — to 
the  less  vigorous  and  the  sluggish  it  gives  a  stimulus  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  whole  system  ; — to  the  mind  as  well  as  body. 

"  The  picture  is  happily  removed,  of  the  convict,  pensively,  thought- 
fully, at  the  best,  leisurely,  treading  his  solitary  little  yard,  the 
boundaries  of  which  were  high  walls,  massive  iron  palings,  and  a 
door  with  inspection  plate,  through  which  an  officer  s  eye  was  per- 
petually on  all  his  actions. 

"  When  officially  interrogated  on  the  probable  effects  of  a  change 
in  such  points  of  our  discipline  as  seemed  to  press  heavily  upon  the 
mind  of  the  prisoner,  I  anticipated  those  results  with  confidence." 


Extracts  from  Fourth  Report  for  1860. 

"  No  one  will  contend  that  such  an  amount  of  seclusion  as  is 
practically  necessary  in  the  working  out  of  the  separate  system  is 
otherwise  than  an  unnatural  and  artificial  state,  and  as  such  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  completing  the  training  of 
any  ona  The  very  same  arguments  which  induce  a  parent  to 
overcome  all  his  fears  as  to  the  result  of  sending  a  child  ftx)m  the 
quietude  of  his  home  into  the  turmoil  of  a  public  school,  and  after- 
wards to  the  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action  and  diminished  control 
of  the  university,  would  appear  to  apply  to  a  system  of  probation 
designed  for  any  other  class  of  human  beings. 

"  Bishop  Butler  observes  that  nature  does  not  qualify  us  wholly, 
much  less  at  once,  for  a  mature  state  of  life,  and  that  maturity  of 
understanding  and  bodily  strength  are  only  arrived  at  gradually  by 
the  continued  exercise  of  our  powers  from  infiEincy. 

"  And  he  goes  on  to  say, — *  But  if  we  suppose  a  person  brought 
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into  the  world  with  both  these  in  maturity,  as  far  as  this  is  con- 
ceivable,  he  would  plainly  at  first  be  as  unqualified  for  human  life 
of  mature  age  as  an  idiot. 

"  *  It  would  be  a  question  whether  the  natural  conformation  of 
his  sight  and  hearing  would  be  of  any  manner  of  use  to  him  in 
acting  before  experienca  And  it  seems  that  men  would  be  strangely 
headstrong  and  self-willed^  were  it  not  for  some  acquired  moderation 
and  self-government — some  aptitude  and  readiness  in  restraining 
themselves.  Thus^  the  beginning  of  our  days  is  adapted  to  be,  and 
is,  a  state  of  education  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mature  Ufa' 

"  EmployTnent  cmd  Industrial  Trai/ning  on  Public  Works. 

"  Again,  as  regards  the  employment  of  prisoners  on  public  works, 
there  seem  reasonable  groimds  to  expect  that  habits  of  industry, 
although  they  may  be  acquired  under  long-continued  restriction, 
will  not  altogether  cease  to  exist  when  that  restriction  is  removed 
by  the  release  of  the  prisoners  in  the  colonies  or  elsewhera 

"  The  same  close  reasoner,  speaking  of  a  state  of  probation  as 
intended  for  moral  discipline  and  improvement,  makes  the  following 
remark  confirmatory  of  this  view  : — 

"  *  Thus,  by  accustoming  ourselves  to  any  course  of  action,  we  get 
an  aptness  to  go  on,  a  facility,  readiness,  and  often  pleasure  in  it. 
The  inclinations  which  rendered  us  averse  to  it  grow  weaker  ;  the 
difficulties  in  it,  not  only  the  imaginary,  but  the  real  ones,  lessen  ; 
the  reasons  for  it  offer  themselves  of  course  to  our  thoughts  upon  all 
occasions ;  and  the  least  glimpse  of  them  is  sufficient  to  make  us  go 
on  in  a  course  of  action  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  And 
practical  principles  appear  to  grow  stronger,  absolutely  in  them- 
selves, by  exercise,  as  well  as  relatively  with  regard  to  contrary 
principles ;  which,  by  being  accustomed  to  submit,  do  so  habitually, 
and  of  course.  And  thus  a  new  character,  i/n  several  respects,  may 
be  formed;  and  many  habitudes  of  life,  not  given  by  nature,  but 
which  nature  directs  us  to  acquire.'  " 

"  And,  further,  imder  any  circumstances,  the  Government  have 
an  important  duty  to  perform  in  arranging  a  comprehensive  system 
which  shall  be  of  genenrdl  application,  and  m  seeing  that  it  is  carried 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  various  objects  which  have  to 
be  provided  for." 


New  Penal  Colonies. 
The  following  remarks  occur  in  my  Fomih  Report  for  1850 : — 
"  AH  who  have  had  any  experience  well  know  the  great  diffi- 
culties whidi  are  inseparable  from  the  formation  of  a  new  colony. 
For  a  long  period  the  entire  energies  of  the  first  colonists,  and  all 
their  resources,  are  directed  to  making  provision  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual necessities. 

"  It  is  not  until  these  are  provided  for  that  roads,  wharfe,  har- 
bours, bridges,  &c.,  are  thought  of,  and  then  the  means  of  executing 
them  are  for  many  years  insufficient ;  the  tide  of  emigration  is 
checked  in  consequence,  and  the  progress  of  the  colony  is  retarded. 
I^  in  anticipation  of  this,  arrangements  were  made  for  extending 
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the  remoter  limits  of  existing  settlements,  or  giving  the  assistance 
of  convict  labour  in  aid  of  private  enterprise  in  the  formation  of  new 
colonies,  the  different  interests  concerned  might  be  adequately  pro  • 
vided  for,  and  advantages  secured  which  could  scarcely  be  obtained 
by  other  means. 

"  Experience  of  these  difficulties  has  doubtless  led  to  a  remark 
which  is  often  heard,  that  convicts  should  be  the  pioneers  of  civili- 
zation. 

"  As  a  first  step  to  making  suitable  provision  for  the  application 
of  convict  labour  to  such  purposes,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  have 
in  hand  an  infant  colony,  containing  within  its  limits  the  elements 
of  future  greatness,  and  to  execute  at  different  points,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  out  of 
colonial  fands  accruing  from  the  sale  of  hmds  or  other  sources,  such 
great  works  as  might  on  competent  authority  be  deemed  to  be 
essentially  necessary. 

"  Within  a  limited  nimiber  of  years  the  Government  would  be 
released  from  any  direct  expenditure  or  responsibility  in  regard  to 
the  execution  of  works,  but  the  colony  woidd  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  ensure  a  demand  for  cheap  labour ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  again  to  express  my  conviction,  *  that  if  there  be  established 
for  all  convicts  a  sound  and  uniform  system  of  discipline  and  indus- 
trial training  in  this  country,  for  periods  such  as  are  now  contem- 
plated (averaging,  perhaps,  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  years),  so 
favourable  an  effect  on  the  character  of  a  large  proportion  will  be 
produced,  that,  taken  as  a  body,  they  will  be  foimd  more  valuable, 
in  any  colony  vjhere  there  exists  an  adequate  demand  for  labour^ 
than  an  equal  number  of  emigrants  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
large  towns  and  coimtry  districts. 

"  As  a  body,  I  do  not  believe  convicts  to  be  morally  worse  than 
an  equal  number  of  prisoners  taken  from  the  unceasing  stream  of 
criminals  who  pass  through  the  prisons  of  London,  or  any  of  our 
large  towns.  There  are  very  few  convicts  who  are  absolutely  irre- 
claimable, and  to  look  upon  all  who  receive  a  sentence  of  transpor- 
tation 83  simk  to  one  common  level  of  hopeless  depravity  is  a  great 
mistake. 

"  A  colony  having  in  the  first  instance  profited,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  by  convict  laboury  and,  subsequently,  by  a 
supply  of  cheap  labour,  at  a  period  when  there  was  not  sufficient 
prosperity  or  capital  to  induce  emigration  on  a  sufficiently  extensive 
scale,  would  probably  reach  a  state  when  the  fiirther  reception  of 
convicts  in  any  form  would  be  opposed,  as  it  has  been  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  more  recently  to  some  extent  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  This,  however,  tends  rather  to  show  the  importance  of 
making  timely  provision  for  such  a  contingency  than  the  difficulty 
or  impracticability  of  doing  so. 

*'  The  measures  recently  adopted  by  Earl  Grey,  first  in  meeting 
the  demand  for  cheap  labour  at  Moreton  Bay,  and  subsequently  in 
affording  the  colony  of  Western  Australia  the  benefit  of  convict- 
labour  in  the  execution  of  public  works  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  are  a  practical  illustration  of  the  principle.    If  there 
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were  reason  for  doubt,  expenenee  will  probably  show  that,  when 
the  circumstances  of  a  colony  are  such  as  to  require  the  advanta^ 
of  Government  expenditure  and  assistance  in  labour,  its  prospects 
and  progress  will  be  essentially  promoted  in  their  being  afforded." 


Order  in  which  the  Probationary  Periods  shovld  be  enforced. 

Respecting  the  question  of  commencing  with  separation,  followed  ^-  ^*^?^ 
by  association  on  public  works,  the  following  observations  occur  in  qnegtion  of 
a  valuable  Utile  work,  entitled  "  Prisons  and  Prisoners  " : — *  oommenomg 

"The  second  stage  of  discipline  is  penal  labour  upon  public         "Tww* 
worka 

"  It  appears  a  very  unreasonable  fear  which  many  entertain,  that 
men  recdly  reformed  in  separation  will  turn  villains  again  in  asso- 
ciation. I  believe  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  if 
the  same  means  be  used  to  keep  them  from  falling  away,  which 
were  first  honoured  of  (Jod  in  reclaiming  them,  the  faithful  and 
affectionate  ministration  of  his  holy  word,  fair  and  considerate 
treatment  on  the  part  of  discipline  officers,  and  an  ordinary  appli- 
cation of  the  stimulus  of  hope,  the  good  character  of  the  convict  will 
be  improved.  It  woidd  neither  be  just  nor  wise,  however,  to  test 
the  religious  profession  or  moral  improvement  of  men,  under  such 
circumstances,  by  the  highest  standard,  and  to  condemn  a  man  for 
a  word,  an  ebullition  of  temper,  or  the  infringement  of  a  rule,  at 
once,  as  a  hypocrite." 

With  reference  to  the  same  question  of  inflicting  the  punishment  S^?*^, 
of  separate  confinement  before  association,  and  profiting  by  the  ni^watbe" 
opportunity  of  using  every  possible  means  for  the  reformation  of  the  question  of 
men,  we  have  the  following  testimony  of  Captain  Whitty,   the  ^^SJ"J^!J^oii. 
Governor,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Moran,  the  Chaplain,  at  Portland,  in  ^    »ep««»<»»' 
their  Reports  for  the  year  1849. 

The  former  observes : — 

"But  I  beg  here  to  express  my  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  continuing,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  convicts  on  public  works  will  allow,  the  religious 
and  moral  culture  of  which  they  have  been  the  special  objects, 
during  their  previous  course  of  probation  in  separate  confinement, 
and  without  which  training  {continued  for  a  suitable  time)  I  be- 
lieve that  the  effectual  working  of  this  second  period  of  their  pro- 
bation would  be  found  altogether  impracticable  with  reference  to 
its  moiled  objects," 

The  Chaplain  states  : —  Eev.  H. 

"  I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without  stating  my  conviction  Moran's  q>i- 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importa/nce,  indeed,  that  it  is  essential  to  questioiiof 
the  success  of  any  system  of  convict  discipline,  thai  the  generaMty  commendDg 
of  prisoners  should  remain  7wt  much  less  than  twelve  months  in  Yj^  »epara. 
separate  confinement,  before  they  enter  upon  their  state  of  probor      °* 
tion  in  association  here  or  elsewhere," 


•  By  the  Bey.  J.  KingsmiU. 
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IKfoipline  and 
,iiidiifltrial 
training  at 
Portland. 


IncentiTes  to 
industry,  &c. 


Lord  Stanley 
on  encourage- 
ment to 
coQTicta. 


My  own  opinions  are  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  and 
though  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  first  probationary  period  in  sepa- 
ration is  much  greater  than  the  second,  arising  chiefly  from  the  hr 
greater  cost  of  the  buildings  and  from  the  very  small  amount  of  the 
earnings ;  yet  if  experience  has  demonstrated  the  moral  advantages 
gained,  no  consideration  of  expense  should  be  allowed  to  weigh  so 
as  to  a^Tect  its  being  fully  worked  out  for  an  average  of  about  12 
months  in  the  case  of  all  convicts. 

Details  of  Diadplme  cund  Ind/ustrial  Traimmg  at  PorUomd. 

In  entering  upon  an  explanation  of  the  details  of  management,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  notice— 

1st.  The  incentives  to  industry  and  good  conduct 

2d.  Application  and  value  of  convict  labour. 

3d.  The  general  effects  which  have  resulted  or  maybe  anticipated 
from  the  discipline. 

4«th.  The  disposal  of  the  prisoners  on  discharge 

Incentives  to  Industry  cmd  Oood  Conduct 
Were  it  not  that  there  are  to  be  found  advocates  of  a  purely 
coercive  and  penal  discipline,  I  should  scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to 
state  that,  in  any  probationary  system,  the  encouragement  and 
reward  of  the  well-conducted  must  be  a  prominent  ol^ect  I  am 
enabled  to  say,  from  somewhat  extended  experience,  that  the  views 
of  the  Government  have  been  strong  and  decided  upon  this  point 
for  many  yeaxs  past. 

Lord  Stanley  thus  adverts  to  it  in  his  Despatch  of  November 
1842 :— 

"  We  do  not,  however,  contemplate  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
convict,  suffering  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  should  ever  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  hope  of  amending  his  condition  by  blameless  or 
meritorious  behaviour,  or  from  the  rear  of  enhancing  the  hardships 
of  it  by  misconduct.  On  the  contrary,  to  keep  alive  an  invigorating 
hope  and  a  salutaiy  dread  at  every  stage  of  the  progress  of  the 
prisoner,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  his  punishment, 
appears  to  us  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  discipline  to  which 
he  should  be  subjected.  Fmiher,  we  contemplate  the  necessity  of 
subjecting  every  convict  to  successive  stages  of  punishment,  de- 
creasing in  rigour  at  each  successive  step,  until  he  reaches  that  ulti- 
mate ste^  in  which  he  shall  be  capable  of  a  pardon,  either  absolute 
or  (X)nditional,  though  not  ever  entitled  to  demand  the  indulgence 
of  right.  It  IB,  moreover,  our  opinion  that  the  transition  from  one 
stage  of  punishment  to  another  less  severe,  should  be  withheld  from 
any  convict  who  by  misconduct  may  have  forfeited  his  daim  to  such 
mitigation.  On  the  other  hcmd,  we  think  that  a  cowrse  of  merir 
torious  or  blameless  conduct  vn  amy  on^  stage  shovld  entitle  the 
convict^  in  amy  future  stage  of  punishrnent,  to  su^  proportionate 
reUtxatims  of  the  severity  of  his  condition  as  may  be  compatible 
with  his  continuance  in  it ;  cmd  that  such  good  conduct  should 
ultimately  have  afavowrabU  effect^  whenever  the  question  of  grcunt^ 
ing  a  pa/rdon  may  be  ripe  for  dedfdon. 
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"  I  should  leave  uimoticed  the  most  important  of  all  the  general 
principles  to  which  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  look,  so  fis^r  as 
respects  the  convict  himself  and  the  society  in  which  he  to  live,  is 
if  I  omitted  to  add  that  we  anticipate,  from  a  systematic  course  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  which  the  congregation  of  the  con- 
victs in  masses  will  afford,  the  means  of  applying  such  salutary 
influences  as  may  best  qualify  them  for  entering  on  the  temptations 
of  an  independent  course  of  life,  and  may  induce  them  to  betake 
themselves  to  industrious  and  useftd  pursuits." 

The  encouragements  held  out  imder  the  present  system  consist  Nature  of 
mainly  in  a  prisoner  rendering  himself  eligible  by  good  conduct  for  ^woragement 
release  from  penal  discipline,  and  embariM.tion  for  the  colonies,  at  eoiiTicti.*** 
an  earlier  period  than  under  ordinary  drcimistances  he  would  be 
entitled  to.     Experience  has  fully  proved  that  this  is  a  boon  greatly 
prized  by  the  whole  body  of  convicts.     Captain  Whitty  thus  adverts 
to  it : — "  Generally  speaking,  I  think  the  convicts  highly  value  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  a  ticket-of-leave  at  an  earlier  period,  as  the 
reward  of  their  own  good  conduct  and  industry/'     Henc^orth  it 
may  be  necessary  to  modify  the  regulations  with  reference  to  the 
dischaige  of  prisoners  from  penal  restraint ;  but  I  would  earnestly 
state  my  conviction  that  if  the  principle  be  abandoned,  or  not 
fully  carried  out,  the  most  prejudicial  consequences  will  be  the 
result 

Records  of  Conduct  cmd  Cha/racter, 

The  mode  of  recording  the  conduct  of  the  men  with  a  view  to  Roles  for  the 
estimating  their  claims  to  a  remission  of  the  period  of  detention  on  2?][^^' 
the  public  works  is  thus  adverted  to  in  the  "  Rules  "  for  the  guidance  ^ViiMte" 
of  the  Governor : —  (Moen  for 

"  26.  He  shall  keep  a  Character  Book,  in  the  prescribed  form,  recording  Ae 
and  enter  therein  concisely  his  observations  on  the  character  and  ^^,^men. 
conduct  of  every  prisoner,  for  the  purpose[of  preserving  such  a  record 
of  these  particulars  as  shall  guide  him  in  a  proper  classification  of 
the  prisoners  during  their  probation,  and  in  conferring  good-conduct 
badges  on  those  who  deserve  them  ;  also  to  enable  him  to  report 
with  confidence  whenever  he  may  be  called  upon,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chaplain,  to  assist  the  authorities  in  determining  the 
period  of  detention  of  the  different  prisonera 

"  He  shall  take  every  opportimity  of  impressing  on  the  prisoners 
that  the  particulars  of  their  conduct  are  thus  noticed  and  recorded, 
and  that  whilst  no  effort  at  good  conduct  and  industry  on  the  part 
of  a  prisoner  will  be  disregarded  by  the  authorities  of  the  prison, 
every  act  of  wilfiil  misconduct  and  punishment  will  be  equally 
noted,  and  will  tend  to  prolong  the  period  of  his  detention  imder 
penal  discipline." 

The  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Chaplain  are  to  the  same  effect, 
and  the  following  are  the  orders  on  the  subject  for  the  subordinate 
officers : — 

"  The  great  object  of  reclaiming  the  criminal  should  always  be 
kept  in  view  by  every  officer  in  the  prison,  and  they  should  strive 
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to  acquire  a  moral  influence  over  the  prisoners,  by  performing  their 
duties  conscientiously,  but  without  harshness.  They  should  espe- 
cially try  to  raise  the  prisoners'  mind  to  a  proper  feeling  of  moral 
obligation  by  the  example  of  their  own  uniform  regard  to  truth  and 
integrity  even  in  the  smallest  matters.  Such  conduct  will,  in  most 
cases,  excite  the  respect  and  confidence  of  prisoners,  and  will  make 
the  duties  of  the  officers  more  satisfiwjtory  to  themselves,  and  more 
useful  to  the  publia 

"  The  officers  shall  carefully  observe  the  character  and  habits  and 
industry  of  the  prisoners  under  their  charge,  and  it  being  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  governor  and  chaplain  should  be  fully 
informed  on  these  points,  the  several  officers  shall  carefully  and  im- 
partially keep  such  records  as  may  be  ordered,  and  shall  consider  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  affi)rd  at  all  times  unreserved  information  on 
such  subjects." 

Badges  and  ClassijicatioTU 

The  badges  which  are  given  as  a  record  to  the  prisoner  of  his 
actual  position  with  reference  to  character,  have  proved  to  be  a 
great  encouragement ;  and  that  they  are  prized  is  evidenced  by  the 
efforts  made  to  obtam  them,  and  to  regain  them  by  good  conduct  in 
such  cases  as  they  may  have  been  forfeited. 

The  Governor  observes : — 
^y^***y**^|Jv  "  -"^^  system  of  wearing  conduct-badges  on  the  dress,  by  which 
moQ  oniMget.  ^j^^  monthly  progress  of  each  convict  towards  the  attainment  of  his 
ticket-of-leave  is  publicly  marked,  works  very  satisfjBWjtorily,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  anxiety  of  even  the  ill-conducted  prisoners  to  r^ain 
a  lost  good-conduct  mark  and  the  eflbrts  to  keep  subsequently  dear 
of  the  misconduct-book." 

As  a  means  of  promoting  good  conduct,  a  system  of  classification 
has  also  been  adopted,  the  object  of  which  wUl  be  best  undei'stood 
from  the  rules  established  with  reference  to  it,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

"  5.  The  prisoners  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  to  be  called 
the  first,  second,  and  third  classes.  The  classification  shall  depend,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  the  report  of  character  and  general  conduct  since 
conviction  that  may  be  received  with  a  prisoner ;  and  subsequently, 
on  his  actual  conduct,  industry,  and  observed  character  \mder  the 
discipline  of  the  establishment. 

"  6.  Prisoners  in  either  the  first  or  second  classes  shall  be  liable 
to  removal  to  a  lower  class  for  misconduct.  The  prisoners  in  the 
difierent  classes  shall  be  distinguished  by  badges,  indicating  the 
particular  class  to  which  each  prisoner  may  belong. 

"7.  Prisoners  who  habituallj'^  misconduct  themselves  will  be 
liable  to  be  sent  back  to  separate  confinement,  or  to  be  removed  to 
some  penal  establishment  imder  more  severe  discipline. 

"8.  The  object  of  the  classification  is  not  only  to  encourage 
regularity  of  conduct  and  a  submission  to  discipline  in  the  prison, 
by  the  distinctions  that  will  be  maintained  in  the  difierent  classes, 
but  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  a  practical  and  habitual 
conviction  of  the  efiect  which  their  own  good  conduct  and  industry 
will  have  on  their  welfare  and  future  prospects. 
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'^  9.  Such  distinctions  shall  be  made  between  the  classes,  and  such 
privileges  granted,  as  shall  promote  the  object  of  giving  encourage- 
ment to  those  whose  good  conduct  may  deserve  it,  provided  such 
distinctions  do  not  interfere  with  discipline  nor  with  the  execution 
of  a  proper  amount  of  labour  on  public  works." 

Ch^atuitiea  to  well-conducted  Convicts. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  rules  refer  especially  to  Gratuities  to 
conduct  and  character,  concerning  which  the  best  means  which  are  ^^^ij^^"*^*^ 
available  are  resorted  to  in  forming  an  opinion. 

Industry,  of  course,  will  give  some  daim,  but  not  the  only  claim, 
to  be  placed  in  the  higher  classes. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  encourage  men  who  may  be  in  the 
lower  classes,  at  least  not  to  cease  to  be  industrious,  a  plan  has  been 
adopted  inrthe  distribution  of  a  small  gratuity,  which  is  calculated 
to  secure  that  object,  and  appears  likely  to  work  well. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  granted  a  sum  AdnuiBltj 
of  Is.  a  week  for  each  prisoner  sent  to  Portland  for  the  purpose  of  **^T''^1^ 
executing  the  great  work  that  is  going  on  under  their  direction.  ^orSi^' 
This  amount,  though  apparently  inconsiderable,  is  of  great  value  to 
the  prisoner  in  more  ways  than  ona     It  is  a  present  encouragement, 
and,  to  a  small  extent,  a  fixture  provision  on  discharge. 

The  rules  respecting  it  are  aa  follows  : —  Roles  rdatiye 

"21.  No  prisoner  during  the  period  of  his  confinement  or  employ-  8^'**"v»  • 
ment  on  public  works  has  any  daim  to  wages  or  remuneration  of 
any  kind,  but  as  to  reward  for  industry  and  good  conduct  a  certain 
fixed  gratuity  will  be  credited  to  deserving  men,  of  such  an  amoimt, 
and  imder  such  regulations,  as  may  firom  time  to  time  be  established. 
"  The  amount  of  the  gratuity  will  depend  on  the  dass  in  which  a 
prisoner  may  be  placed  ;  but,  as  far  as  possible,  opportunities  will 
be  offered  for  gaining  an  additional  amount  for  extra  exertion  or 
work 

"The  gratuity  according  to  classes  will  for  the  present  be  as 
follows : — 

1st  class,  per  week        -  -  -  -        9d!.  Scale  of 

2d  ,,----  6d.  gratuities. 

3d  „  ....        4d. 

"  The  cases  of  prisoners  in  the  infirmary,  or  otherwise  incapa- 
citated by  accident  fi:om  going  to  work,  to  be  specially  considered. 

'*  Prisoners  misconducting  themselves,  or  under  punishment, 
forfeit  all  advantages. 

"A  prisoner  by  extra  exertion  will  be  eligible  to  be  recom- 
mended for  a  gratuity  of  firom  Sd.  to  6d.  per  week  in  addition  to 
the  above,  or  for  any  less  sum,  according  to  circumstances. 

"  The  amount  placed  to  a  prisoner  s  credit  will  be  transmitted  to  Manner  of  dis- 
the  Governor  of  the  colony  to  which  the  prisoner  may  be  removed,  J^^!!^^ 
and  wiU  be  afterwards  advanced  to  the  prisoner  under  certain  re-  the  men's  oedit. 
strictions,  or  be  otherwise  applied  to  his  benefit,  as  may  be  con- 
sidered desirable." 
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Ai^Uoation  of 

conriet 

labour. 


Application  of 

COQTict 

laboar    (Ber- 
muda). 


Application  of  Convict  Lahov/r. 

In  the  application  of  convict  labour  under  the  old  hulk  system,  it 
seems  to  have  been  understood  by  the  men  that  it  did  not  signify- 
how  much  or  how  little  work  they  performed ;  they  were  to  drag 
their  chains  about  the  arsenals  or  doc^ards  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  and  that  was  enough.  The  result  of  this  was  that  their 
ingenuity  was  exercised  in  exhibiting  how  little  they  could  do  within 
a  given  time. 

Occasionally  this  lamentable  waste  of  labour  came  imder  the 
notice  of  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance,  who,  though  in  no  way 
responsible  for  it,  sought  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  most  systematic 
effort  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  Royal  Engineer  Department 
at  Bermuda.  The  system  in  operation  there  from  1829  to  1833,  is 
thus  described  by  Captain  Nelson,  R.R  :  — 

"  Little  is  needed  to  exhibit  the  expediency  of  employing  convict* 
labour  on  works  executed  by  the  Admiralty  or  Ordnance.  After  a 
long  acquaintance  with  its  results,  I  am  convinced  of  its  efficiency 
where  circumstances  permit  its  adoption ;  in  support  of  such  con- 
viction I  have  prepared  Tables  showing  the  actual  amount  of  work 
pOTformed  during  from  four  to  six  years. 

"  The  systems  of  labour  generaUy  followed  were  those  of  *  task- 
work' and  '  piece-work  \  long  experience  having  shown  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  *  the  day-work'  plan  amounted  to  no  more  than 
an  experiment  of  how  little  could  be  done  for  any  assigned  amotmt, 
and  it  was  one  incessant  source  of  annoyance  to  all  parties,  especially 
to  the  superintendents,  who  could  never  secure  attention  beyond 
the  moment  of  their  immediate  presence. 

"  Finally,  the  three  systems  of  day,  task,  and  piece-work  were 
all  brought  into  play :  day-work,  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
smiths  and  carpenters,  whose  business,  lying  generally  in  indefinite 
repairs,  could  not  be  well  tasked  or  measured  for  piece-work,  although 
when  possible,  it  was  so  done  :  task-work  for  such  objects  as  wheel- 
ing rubbish,  where  the  day's  laboiu*  was  too  severe  to  make  it 
worth  the  convict's  whUe  to  prolong  it  for  the  trifling  extra  pay 
that  could  be  allowed. 

"  It  was,  however,  very  different  with  those  employed  in  cutting 
stone,  building,  and  blasting  rock,  or  any  other  work  which  ad- 
mitted of  measurement.  These  men  where  put  on  Apiece-work* 
with  the  happiest  effect.  In  a  distressing  climate,  and  on  less  than 
a  seaman's  rations,  they  were  for  years  in  the  constant  habit  of 
willing  industry  for  very  insignificant  sums.  As  for  as  it  might  be, 
the  great  point  was  thus  gained,  not  of  a  disgraceftd  system  of 
vindictive  justice,  but  of  that  more  enlightened  one  whose  object  is 
chiefly  the  reformation  of  the  unhappy  subjects  themselves  :  their 
labour  in  the  meantime  far  more  than  revmhuraing  Govenvment 
for  the  expenses  of  their  punishment. 

"  The  men  were  obliged  to  stay  on  the  works  during  the  whole  of 
the  working  hours ;  they  had  no  fixed  tasks,  and  consequently  had 
no  option,  when  completed,  as  to  whether  they  would  go  on  board 
or  not.  If  the  work  fell  short  of  that  required,  or  if  it  exceeded  it^ 
the  payment  was  in  proportion. 
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"  We  never  had  to  complain  of  want  of  exertion,  and  the  wheelers 
were  never  out  of  a  trot  the  whole  day.  The  excavators  worked  in 
gangs  at  large  portions  of  work,  sufficient  to  keep  them  employed 
tOT  seven  or  eight  days,  ;  they  kept  one  another  at  work,  and  we 
never  had  occasion  to  speak  to  them." 

This  account  is  encouraging ;  and  "  wheelers  being  in  a  trot  **  the 
livelong  day  in  a  hot  climate  shows  that  convicts  oidy  require  some 
wholesome  stimulus  to  convert  an  idle,  degraded,  mutinous  throng 
of  men  (as  by  mismanagement  they  would  soon  become)  into  a 
working-party  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

Colonel  Sir  William  Keid,  of  the  Engineers,  when  Governor  of  Goycmor 
Bermuda,  also  expresses  his  opinion,  in  a  Despatch  to  Earl  Grey,  ^^'*  opmioo 
that  the  system  referred  to  is  so  well  arranged,  that  the  men  are  Wwmr  Oto- 
encoura^ed  ))y  it,  and  that  a  much  greater  amoimt  of  work  is  per-  mnda). 
formed  for  Uie  publia 

Value  of  Oorwict  Lahowr. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  Third  Report,  dated  11th  VthwofcoiH 
March  1850  :—  ^^  ^^>^- 

"  There  can  be  no  question  that,  if  it  be  necessary  from  any  cause 
to  carry  into  effect  probationary  periods  of  discipline  in  this  country, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  a  body  of  10,000  or  12,000  men  are  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Government,  they  ought  to  be  usefully  employed. 
It  is  a  confiscation  of  labour  in  which  the  Crown  has  a  vested  interest 

"  This,  as  a  matter  of  fina/nce,  will  not  in  the  opinion  of  some  be 
regarded  as  the  least  of  the  questions  to  be  considered,  and  by  all 
will  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  some  importance. 

"  If  the  least  amoimt  of  money  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  con- 
victs, who  by  sentence  of  the  law  are  placed  at  the  mercy  and  dis- 
posal of  the  Crown,  were  to  be  the  test  of  a  good  system,  it  were 
easy  to  make  them  profitable  to  the  State. 

''  A  handfrd  of  soldiers  to  quell  open  mutiny,  and  a  small  but  re- 
solute staff  of  turnkeys  to  lock  and  unlock  the  strong  rooms  in 
which  the  men  might  be  secured,  would  not  cost  much,  and  on  suit- 
able works  the  value  of  their  labour  would  certainly  exceed  the  cost 
of  such  maintenance. 

"  But  in  this  Christian  land  such  modes  of  discharging  the  respon- 
sibility of  acquired  authority  wiQ  never  again  be  tolerated  ;  and  in 
reali;dng  all  that  is  possible  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost,  the  moral 
discipline  and  industrial  training  must  be  provided  for,  no  matter 
what  the  expense.  And  it  is  satisfistctory  to  reflect  that  the  more 
judicious  the  arrangements  for  obtarning  tiie  willing  industry  of  the 
convicts,  the  more  effectually  will  those  objects  be  promoted  It 
may,  therefore,  turn  out  that  the  administration  of  a  reformatory 
system  may  also  be  found  to  be  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best. 

"  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that,  unless  imder  very  favourable 
circumstances,  the  outlay  for  carrying  into  effect  such  a  eystem  will 
pxceed  the  returns  arising  from  employment,  but  the  balance  against 
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the  State  may  be  very  materially  reduced,  if  the  labour  be  judici- 
ously applied.  One  of  the  objects  at  Portland  is,  to  show  to  what 
extent  this  can  be  done  consistently  with  other  and  more  paramount 
considerations. 

"  The  best  exertions  of  the  officers  charged  with  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  Government,  with  reference  to  the  application  of  con- 
vict labour,  would,  however,  be  of  no  avail  without  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  departments  on  whose  works  the  labour  is  applied. 
"^*^^ft^^  "  ^  regards  Portland,  I  would  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 

by  Admiralty     ^^  expressing  the  obligations  I  feel  to  Mr.  Rendell,  the  Engineer  of 
iigmeen,         the  Admiralty,  and  to  Mr.  Coode,   the  Resident  Engineer,  for  the 
effective  assistance  which  they  have  at  all  times  afforded  to  Captain 
Whitty  and  myself. 

"  These  gentlemen  have  evinced  much  interest  in  the  industrial 
training  of  the  men,  and  the  success  of  our  operations  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  facilities  they  are  disposed  to  afford. 

"  When  the  system  adopted  shall  have  been  tested  by  experience, 
I  hope,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Admiralty  and  Ordnance  autho- 
rities, to  be  enabled  to  render  the  labour  in  the  dockyards  and 
arsenals  much  more  useM  and  valuable  than  it  now  is. 

"  If  the  necessity  of  detaining  the  convicts  imder  probationary 
discipline  in  this  country  be  admitted,  and  the  works  on  which  they 
are  employed  be  either  of  national  importance  or  useful,  the  expedi- 
ency, in  a  financial  point  of  view,  of  making  the  most  of  the  labour, 
will  be  apparent." 


Extracts  from  Notice  to  Prisoners  under  Sentence  of  Transporter- 
tion,  placed  in  the  Cell  of  each  Prisoner  received  into  a 
Government  Prison. 

TicJcetS'Of 'Leave, 

1.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  among 
ticket-of-leave  holders  are  framed  and  promulgated  in  the  colony. 
The  following  are  at  present  some  of  their  principal  conditions ;  but 
it  must  be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  varied 
as  may  be  judged  to  be  necessary  and  proper  by  the  authorities  of 
the  spot 

2.  A  convict  embarked  from  this  country  as  a  ticket-of-leave 
holder,  will  not  pass  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Government  in  the 
colony,  until  he  shall  be  engaged,  for  at  least  a  year,  for  service  with 
some  private  employer,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  making  a  cer- 
tain payment,  as  hereafter  explained  in  paragraph  5.  If  suitable 
service  cannot  be  obtained,  the  convicts  will  be  employed  by 
Government  at  wages,  out  of  which  they  will  receive  clothmg  and 
r^ions.  A  smaU  proportion  will  be  paid  to  them  in  money,  and 
the  remainder  credited  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  the  Government 

Until  this  amount  is  paid,  a  convict  will  only  be  entitled  to  a 
probationary  ticket-of-leave,  but  the  full  privileges  of  a  ticket-of- 
leave  will  be  granted,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  paid  the  sum  required, 
provided  his  conduct  has  been  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 
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3.  The  ticket-of-leave  holder  is  required  to  remain  in  a  particular 
district,  within  which  he  may  hire  himself  out  for  wages — this  is 
usually  a  country  district,  and  he  must  not  quit  it  without  obtaining 
a  pass  from  a  magistrate ;  he  must  register  his  place  of  residence 
and  any  change  of  it ;  he  must  be  at  his  own  dwelling  from  10 
o'clock  at  night  until  day-break  ;  and  he  must  report  himself  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  at  the  police-office  of  Ina  district.  For 
some  classes  of  offences  he  is  liable  to  summary  jurisdiction,  and  his 
ticket-of-leave  may  be  recalled  for  misconduct,  in  which  case  he  will 
be  subjected  to  penal  labour. 

Conddtional  parcUms,  payments,  <&c. 

4.  Prisoners  holding  tickets-of-leave  in  a  colony  may,  by  continued 
good  conduct,  become  eligible  for  a  conditional  pardon,  after  the 
lapse  of  certain  periods  from  the  time  of  landing  in  the  colony, 
proportioned  to  the  respective  terms  of  transportation.  Such 
pardon  will  restore  them  to  liberty  on  condition  of  their  not  returning 
to  this  coimtry,  during  the  term  of  their  original  sentence,  unless 
one  special  condition  is  attached  to  the  pardon.  These  periods  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  respective  sentences  according  to  the  following 
scale: — 

7  years,  men         -  -  -    li  years. 

10        „  .  -  -    2      „ 

15         ,,  -  -  -    3       „ 

20         „         •  -  -     4       » 

Life      „  -  -  -     5       „ 

5.  Prisoners,  however,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to 
the  Government  in  the  colony,  before  such  conditional  pardon  is 
granted.  This  sum  will  have  to  be  reckoned  as  follows : — a  certain 
rate  of  annual  payment  to  be  made  by  prisoners  will  be  named  in 
the  colony,  which  will  not  be  less  than  3i.,  nor  more  than  6?.  a  year, 
and  the  whole  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  prisoner  may  then  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  above  scale,  viz. : — 

7  years,  men        -  -        -    1^  years. 

10        „  .  -  -    2       „ 

15         „  -  -  -    3       „ 

20         „  .  -  -     4       „ 

Life      „  -  -  -    5        „ 

6.  The  privilege  of  holding  a  probationary  ticket-of-leave,  or  other 
remission  from  penal  labour,  may  be  forfeited  by  misconduct  on  the 
voyage. 


Hard  Labour  in  Scotch  Picons, 

"  The  numbers  committed  to  the  Prisons  of  Scotland  during  the 
year  ending  June  last  amounted  to  27,384,  being  an  increase  of 
1,439  on  the  year  preceding. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  an  increase  taking  pla<5e  during 
a  period  when  employment  was  plenty  and  provisions  cheap.  I  can 
only  ascribe  it,  as  in  previous  Reports,  to  the  &ct  that  the  increased 
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prison  aooommodaiion  so  long  preparing  has  not  yet  been  brought 
to  work ;  and  though  important  cbanges  have  been  made  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Scotch  prisons  during  the  year,  they  had  not  been 
brought  into  operation  at  the  period  embraced  in  the  returns. 

"  To  understand  the  nature  of  the  changes  just  referred  to,  it 
may  be  necessary  that  I  es^Iain  what  the  Scotch  prisons  were 
until  now. 

*^  In  my  several  annual  Reports  since  I  was  appointed  Inspector 
of  the  district  in  1847,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  defective  system  of  dealing  with  the 
criminal  population  of  Scotland  ;  for  at  that  time  the  law  did  not 
permit  a  thief  or  a  vagrant  to  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  nor  a 
juvenile  offender  to  be  whipped  ;  all  of  them  were  necessarily  sent 
to  prison,  where  they  could  not  fail  to  discover  that  the  labour  was 
much  less  and  the  comforts  much  greater  than  most  of  them  were 
accustomed  to  out  of  prison ;  and  thus,  while  a  first  offence  sent 
many  a  one  to  prison  whom  a  stringent  system  of  discipline  might 
have  cured,  the  undue  comforts  of  the  prison  more  generally  tended 
to  make  them  confirmed  criminals. 

'^  The  passing  of  this  Act  having  enabled  the  Directors  of  the 
General  Prison  Board  to  place  the  prisons  of  Scotland  on  a  system 
of  discipline  more  consistent  with  the  welfeure  of  the  community, 
they  immediately  proceeded  to  consider  the  measures  best  calculated 
to  give  it  effect ;  but  as  the  different  plans  which  suggested  them- 
selves, required  information,  it  was  towards  the  dose  of  last  year 
before  the  new  rules  were  sanctioned  and  ordered  to  be  enforced. 
They  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  General 
Prison  Board,  and  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  state 
generally  that  they  consist  of — 

"  1.  An  extensive  use  of  crank  machinery. 

''  2.  Picking  dry  oakum  to  an  extent  that  will  make  it  amount  to 

hard  labour. 
"  3.  Instead  of  being  furnished  with  the  hammock  or  bedstead, 
all  convicted  criminal  prisoners,  excepting  any  whose  age 
or  infirmities  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor  and 
surgeon,  render  it  unsafe,  shall  for  the  first  month  after 
conviction,  or  for  the  whole  period  of  sentence  where  the 
duration  of  sentence^  is  less  than  one  month,  each  be 
required  to  sleep  on  a  wooden  guard  bed,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  covering  being  allowed  for  warmth,  and  which 
in  a  properly  heated  prison  need  not  exceed  two  blankets 
and  a  rug.  After  the  first  month,  such  prisoners  as  shall 
have  conducted  themselves  properly  in  all  respects  are  to 
be  allowed  the  usual  beds  and  bedding ;  but  the  retention 
of  this  privilege  shall  in  each  case  l^  dependent  on  the 
prisoner  s  conduct" 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
"  Durham  Refuge  for  Discharged  Prisoners,"  being  for  the  Year  end^ 
ing  on  the  30th  April  1852  :— 
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'^  It  is  now  four  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  ^  Durham 
Eeftige  for  Discharged  Prisoners',  and  experience  proves  that  it 
aflfords  a  most  efficient  means  by  which  relapses  into  crime  may  be 
prevented. 

"  The  question  frequently  occurs  to  those  engaged  in  carrying  out 
reformatory  discipline  in  gaols,  *  What  is  to  be  done  with  prisoners 
who  have  been  partially  improved  or  wholly  reclaimed  f  As  yet, 
this  vital  question  has  received  no  general  and  satisfactory  answer. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  danger  of  rendering 
prisons  a  steppingnatone  to  advancement  in  the  world  ;  and  on  the 
other,  it  is  important  to  guard  against  the  reformed  or  improved 
criminal  being  again  driven  to  vicious  pursuits,  and  induced  to  re- 
connect himself  with  his  old  associates  in  crime  as  his  only  means  of 
support. 

"  Any  system  of  prison  discipline  and  instruction  fails  to  accom- 
plish its  benevolent  purpose,  if  those  whom  it  has  benefited  are  not 
quietly  assisted,  on  discharge  from  gaol,  in  their  efforts  to  recover 
their  character  and  position  in  society. 

"  These  considerations  gave  rise  to  this  small,  but  most  useful 
institution,  which  commenced  its  labours  in  the  year  1848. 

"  Simple  facts  best  testify  to  the  advantage,  if  not  to  the  necessity, 
for  such  an  institution,  as  a  seal  to  the  reformatory  system  of  prison 
discipline. 

"  The  following  Summary  points  out  what  has  been  done  in  four 
years:- 


• 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

TOTAL. 

£ 

£    s,   d. 

£    s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

Expenditure        -         -         . 

29 

80     0     5 

68     4     2 

71  13    4 

198  17  11 

Discharged  prisoners  restored 

78 

66 

150 

243     , 

537 

to  their  relations,  or  placed 

in  sitnations  in  which  they 

could  earn  an  honest  liye- 

miood,&c. 

Of  those  fiuled;  bat  have  not 

1 

s' 

•6 

•11 

21 

been  recommitted. 

Beoommitted       ... 

2 

2 

*4 

9 

17 

•  These  numbers  include  the  fiUluree  and  recommittals  of  some  who  were  assisted  in  the  prerioos 
years,  and  who  continued  for  a  time  to  give  satisfaction,  but  afterwurds  relapsed  into  their  former 
evil  habits. 

"  Of  the  17  who  were  recommitted,  one,  who  had  undergone  four 
imprisonments,  was  restored  to  her  parents  and  to  rectitude  ;  a  boy, 
who  had  been  four  times  in  gaol,  became  an  honest  sea-apprentice ; 
and  a  young  woman,  who  had  been  twice  imprisoned,  became  an  in- 
mate of  a  female  Penitentiary,  and  has  given  perfect  satisfection  to 
the  managers  for  upwards  of  two  years.  These  extreme  cases  afford 
some  encouragement  to  persevere  even  against  hope. 

"It  will  be  observed,  that  in  four  years,  537  prisoners  have  received 
the  benefits  of  this  Institution  upon  their  discharge  from  gaol ;— of 
whom  38,  or  seven  per  cent,  have  left  their  homes,  or  the  situations 
provided  for  them ;  said  that  of  these,  17  only  have  been  recom- 
piitted  to  prison,  while  three  of  the  17  have  been  restored  to  society 
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after  further  imprisonment,  and  two  others  are  at  present  under 
prison  discipline  and  instruction ;  therefore  only  12  or  2'23  per  cent., 
have  so  far  relapsed  into  crime  as  to  be  considered  incorrigibla 

"  The  subsequent  course  of  all  who  have  been  assisted  has  not  been 
fully  investigated,  for  this  was  not  possible  in  many  cases  ;  but  the 
best  criterion  of  their  good  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  the  feet,  that 
only  17  of  the  537  have  re-appeared  in  this  prison,  although  em- 
ployed for  the  most  part  in  our  own  country.  This  is  the  more 
satisfactory^  when  it  is  considered  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
persons  form  part  of  that  class,  which,  if  not  diverted  at  an  early 
stage  from  a  course  of  crime  to  one  of  honest  industry,  must  continue 
in  habits  of  idleness  and  sin,  interrupted  only  by  intervals  of 
imprisonment 

"  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  exhibit  in  fuller  detail  the  opera- 
tions of  the  past  year. 


Assis- 
ted. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


FaOed. 


Recom- 
mitted. 


Young  men  and  boys  sent  to  sea     - 

Boys  who  ran  away  before  obtaining  employment        -    - 

Sea-apprentices  restored  to  their  ships  at  the  cost  of  this 

Institution. 
Sea-apprentices  restored  to  their  ships  at  the  cost  of  their 

owners,  but  at  the  solicitation  of  this  Institution. 
Boys  and  young  men  restored  to  their  parents  or  relations 

at  the  cost  of  this  Institution. 
Boys  and  young  men  met  by  their  parents  or  relations  at 

Uie  prison  gate  and  taken  home,  or  sent  by  railway  at 

the  cost  of  Uieir  relations. 
Aged  or  infirm  persons  sent  home  by  railway  -        -        - 
Sent  to  an  Infirmary        -.----- 

Men  and  women  for  whom  employment  was  obtained 
Sent  to  a  Workhouse     ------- 

Taken  into  a  Ragged  School  -  -  •  -  - 
Young  women  restored  to  their  parents  or  other  relations  - 
Young  women  placed  out  as  Servants  .  -  - 

Ditto  sent  to  Newcastle  Penitentiary  -  -  .  - 
Ditto  now  in  the  Kefuge  --..-- 

Total 


49 

3 

19 

4 

15 

94 


2 
S 

12 
2 
5 

26 
5 
1 
3 


47 
18 
4 
14 
93 


2 
3 

12 
1 
3 

25 
3 
1 
3 


243 


229 


"  The  small  cost  at  which  discharged  prisoners  are  assisted  requires 
some  explanation.  The  refuge  for  young  women  is  simply  a  room  in 
the  house  of  one  of  the  gaol  schoolmasters,  who  is  a  married  man. 
When  a  yoimg  woman  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  himself  and  his 
wife,  58,  6d.  per  week,  for  each  inmate,  is  paid  to  them ;  and  when 
they  have  no  one  under  their  care,  as  frequently  happens,  no  expense 
is  incurred.  The  inmates  are  under  the  management  and  instruction 
of  the  ladies  who  visit  the  prison,  and  also  of  the  Chaplain ;  and 
are  controlled  by  the  domestic  discipline  of  the  schoolmaster's  &mily. 

"  Some  young  women  are  placed  out  as  servants  at  the  public 
hirings,  where  character  is  not  very  particularly  investigated; 
although  in  such  cases,  as  in  all  others,  the  circumstances  of  the 
young  person  are  duly  explained  to  her  new  master  or  mistress. 
Clothing,  made  up  by  the  inmates  themselves  during  their  stav  ift 
the  reft^,  is  given  them  upon  their  entering  into  service, 
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"  Those  who  have  respectable  and  honest  parents  are  restored  to 
them ;  a  communication  being  made,  in  the  first  instance,  through 
the  post-office,  and  one  parent  is  induced,  if  possible,  to  come  to  the 
prison  to  receive  their  child ;  in  which  case,  the  whole,  or  part  of 
the  railway-fare  (according  to  the  circumstaiices  of  the  parent)  is 
paid  out  of  these  fimda  Others,  after  communication  with  their 
parents,  are  sent  by  the  government-train  to  the  station  nearest  to 
their  homes,  where  they  are  met  by  their  relatives ;  and  in  some 
instances  thanks  are  returned  by  letter  for  the  restoration  of  the 
straying  member  of  a  fiimily.  For  others,  admittance  into  a  female 
penitentiary,  or  into  a  ragged-school,  is  obtained ;  and  sometimes 
a  donation  is  given  with  the  inmate  who  is  thus  transferred. 

"  Young  men  and  boys  ar0  restored  to  their  parents  or  former 
employers  in  the  same  manner  as  above  described,  and  boys  who 
have  no  respectable  relations  are  sent  to  ragged-schools,  but  by  fer 
the  largest  number  (both  of  young  men  and  boys)  are  sent  to  sea,  as 
sailor-apprentices.  This  is  accomplished  by  giving  the  discharged 
prisoner  a  note  from  the  Chaplain  to  a  shipping  agent  in  a  maritime 
town,  situated  eleven  miles  from  the  gaoL  He  is  required  to  walk 
that  distance ;  and  if  he  delivered  the  note,  as  directed,  to  the  agent 
he  is  received  into  his  family,  boarded,  lodged,  supplied  (when 
necessary)  with  sea-clothing,  introduced  to  a  master-mariner,  bound 
apprentice,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  days  aftei*  he  has  left  the  prison 
he  is  at  sea,  and  frequently  on  a  foreign  voyage. 

"  The  cost  of  sending  young  i)ersons  to  sea  varies  from  five  to 
twelve  shillings  each,  part  of  which  sum  is  repaid  by  order  of  the 
visiting  justices  of  the  prison. 

"These  are  the  principal  means  which  have  been  adopted  for 
the  restoration  of  discharged  prisoners  to  honesty,  to  virtue,  and  to 
society. 

"  The  greatest  discrimination  is  of  course  necessary  in  the  selection 
of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  assisted,  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
only  637  out  of  upwards  of  7,500  prisoners  have  received  help ;  and 
that  these  were  chiefly  young  persons,  whose  domestic  ties  had  been 
broken,  or  whose  character  had  so  far  suflTered  in  consequence  of 
their  imprisonment,  that  they  could  not  otherwise  find  employment, 
but  must  inevitably  have  relapsed  into  crime. 

"  One  of  our  first  principles  (as  stated  in  a  former  report)  is  that 
in  no  case  shall  money  be  given  to  a  discharged  prisoner ;  nor  are 
clothes  supplied,  except  when  absolutely  necessary,  imtil  the  parties 
have  actually  entered  upon  their  employment.  This  system  has  so 
far  succeeded  that  no  one  has  returned  to  the  prison  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  pecuniary  benefit. 

"  The  following  table  proves  that  many  prisoners  are  independent 
of  assistance — some  are  incorrigible  and  return  to  their  former  evil 
practices ;  others  have  not  lost  their  former  employment  in  conse- 
quence of  imprisonment^  and  others  again  have  homes  or  feimilies  to 
receive  them : — 
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TaUe  shovnng  the  probaMefate  of  1,625  prisoners  after  their 
dAscharge  from  JDurhcum  Oaol  in  1851. 

Returned  to  their  former  evil  practices           -  -  618 

Betumed  to  their  former  employment        -  -  196 

Returned  home  to  their  fietmilies        -           .  -  254 
Young  persons  restored  to  their  parents  or  nearest 

relations            -             -             -            -  -  135 

Commended  to  the  clergyman  of  their  parish  -  39 

Commended  to  a  ship-agent  to  be  sent  to  sea  -  84 

Apprentices  returned  to  their  masters        -  -  95 

Commended  to  masters  of  ragged  schools         -  -  11 

Taken  into  the  refuge,  and  placed  out  as  servants  -  7 

Sent  to  the  Newcastle  penitentiary            -  -  2 

Otherwise  disposed  of            -            -            -  -  185 

Total  number  discharged  from  Durham  gaol  in  1851    1,625 

"  To  the  general  co-operation  of  the  magistracy  of  this  county 
may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  the  success  with  which  our 
labours  have  been  rewarded;  this  co-operation  has  chiefly  been 
aflforded  by  the  prompt  adoption  of  a  suggestion  made  in  1848, 
recommending  that  each  member  of  a  gang  be  sentenced  to  a 
different  term  of  imprisonment.  By  this  means  each  prisoner's  term 
of  punishment  expires  upon  a  different  day  ;  and  the  prison  is  thus 
not  only  made  the  ready  and  powerful  instrument  by  which  evil 
associates  are  permanentiy  severed,  but  the  possibility  of  restoring 
each  individual,  one  by  one  upon  discharge  from  gaol,  to  his  relatives, 
or  to  an  honest  and  reputable  course  of  life,  is  greatly  increased. 
For  when  criminals  know  that  they  will  meet  their  former  com- 
panions outside  the  prison  gates,  they  rely  upon  each  other  for 
sympathy  and  support ;  the  worst  characters  among  the  gang  soon 
dispel  any  good  impressions  which  may  have  been  made  during  the 
period  of  discipline,  they  are  probably  persuaded  to  commit  further 
depredations,  and  thus  at  no  distant  period  they  become  again  the 
inmates  of  a  gaoL 

"  A  well  ordered  prison  may  itself  in  some  instances  be  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  refuge,  if  those  entrusted  with  the  reformatory 
part  of  prison  discipline  keep  steadily  in  view  the  final  disposal  of 
the  prisoner  from  the  moment  he  is  placed  under  their  care.  This 
is  especially  necessary  with  regard  to  juvenilea  The  simple  plan 
adopted  in  Ihirham  gaol  has  produced  such  excellent  results  that  it 
seems  worthy  of  especial  notice.  A  printed  form,  called  *'  the  Chap- 
lain's Circular,"  is  sent  by  post  to  the  parent  or  nearest  relation  of 
every  prisoner  under  age  one  week  before  his  discharge  from  the 
gaoL  In  this  letter  the  parent  is  informed  of  the  day  and  hour  on 
which  his  child  will  leave  the  prison,  and  requested  to  meet  him, 
and  by  his  care  and  influence  to  keep  him  from  falling  into  Airther 
crime. 
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"In  1851  this  circular  was  sent  to  the  parents  or  nearest 
relations  of  468  prisoners  who  were  under  age^  with  the  following 
results : — 

Answered  by  parent  or  relative        -  -  -       96 

Prisoners  met  by  parent  or  relative  on  their  dis- 
charge from  gaol  .  -  -  -     116 
Money  sent  by  parent  or  relative  to  take  prisoners 

home  -  -  -  -  -      42 

Betumed  through  dead  letter-office  from  various 

causes        -  -  -  -  .         -      27 

Unnoticed  by  parent  or  relative  -  -    187 

Number  of  drculars  sent  -        -        -     468 

"  This  short  account  of  the  Durham  refiige  for  discharged  prisoners, 
it  is  hoped,  may  prove  satisfcu^ry,  and  entitle  the  institution  to 
continued  support." 
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Retcrn  of  the  Disposal  of  Convict  Labour  in  the  Quarter  ending  Slst 
March  1853 ;  shewing  the  average  daily  number  employed  in  each 
Department,  and  at  diflferent  kinds  of  Prison  Work,  the  number  non- 
effective, and  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  each  upon  the  whole  average 
number  in  the  Prison  throughout  the  Quarter. 


Proportion 

DaUy 
average 
number 

Proportion 

per  cent  on 

Proportion 

Department. 

per  cent  on 
the  whole 

public  and 
prison 

percent 
effective 

employed. 

number  in 

works  and 

and  non- 

the prisons. 

non-effec- 

effective. 

tive. 

/Dockyard 

492 

51*681 

Royal  Clarence  Yard  - 

14 

1-471 

Pablic 

Ordnance^  Ghm  Wharf - 

80 

3- 151 

Departments. 

Boyal  Engineers,  Ports- 
month. 

85 

8-929 

>   70-904 

1 

Royal  Engmeers,  Gosport 

47 

4-937 

LHaslar  Hospital  - 

7 

•735 

J 

blacksmiths 

6 

'630 

Carpenters 

9 

•945 

^Effective 

Painters  and  Plumbers  - 

5 

•525 

84-454 

Bricklayers 

2 

•210 

Boatmen 

7 

•735 

Mat  Makers      - 

2 

•210 

Prison  Work- 

Cooks 
Cleaners 

9 
14 

•945 
1-471 

'   18*550 

Bookbinders 

3 

•315 

Tailors 

15 

1-576 

Shoemakers     - 

13 

1-366 

Washers 

15 

1*576 

Pumpers 

14 

1-470 

^Excavating 

15 

1-576     ' 

Tunishment : 

On  bread  and  water 

5 

•525 

On  half  diet   - 

1 

-105 

■      1-365 

On  three-quarter  diet 

7 

•735 

Non- 

Non-effective^ 

On  full  diet    - 

«_ 

. 

effective 

Separate  for  other  reasons 

3 

•315 

'   15-646 

At  school 

83 

8-719 

Sick        .         - 

43 

4-517 

•   14*181 

,Tune  lost        - 

6 

•630      . 

J 

Total 

95^ 

100-                 100' 

100- 

C.B.K1 

HGHT,  Gox 

pernor. 

Extract  from  a  Speech  of  the  Rev.  John  Clay,  Chaplain  of  Preston 
Gaol,  on  the  subject  of  the  expense  entailed  on  the  country  by 
inattention  to  the  moral  and  industrial  training  of  neglected 
children. 

"  Looking  to  the  criminal  statistics  published  by  Captain  Willis, 
the  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester,  and  to  the  details  which  are 
given  in  the  Liverpool  calendars,  and  assuming  that  the  ages  of 
transports,  generally,  are  represented  in  those  returns,  it  would 
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appear  that  of  the  3,100  I  have  mentioned,  43  per  cent,  are  under 
twenty-one  years  old — 1,333  ;  45  per  cent  are  between  twenty-one 
and  thirty  years  of  age — 1,395  ;  and  12  per  cent.,  or  372,  are  above 
thirty  years  of  age.  Now,  it  is  not  taking  too  much  for  granted 
to  say  that  criminals,  sentenced  to  transportation  before  they  reach 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  have  commenced  their  criminal  career  at  a 
time  of  life  when  they  should  have  been  learning  a  better  way.  But 
society  has  "  ignored  "  their  very  existence.  Let  us  see  what  society 
pays  for  its  indifferenca  OflTenders,  generally,  are  not  sentenced  to 
transportation  until  they  have  appeared  at  the  bar  four  or  five  timea 
I  will,  therefore,  suppose  the  expense  of  between  three  and  four  pro- 
Becutions,  at  Assizes  or  Sessions,  to  be  501  The  average  imprison- 
ment of  each  oflfender  before  transportation  may  be  taken  at  three 
years,  and  the  expense  of  it  at  651 ;  three  years'  probation  in  separate 
confinement,  at  Parkhurst,  or  public  works,  50?.;  removal  to  the 
Colonies,  &c.,  &a,  35?.;  toial,  200?.  So  that  when  3,000  sentences 
of  transportation  are  passed  in  a  year,  we  may  consider  them  tanta- 
mount to  a  notification  to  the  public  that  a  last  instahnent  of  a  sum 
exceeding  half  a  million  sterling  is  about  to  be  called  for !  To  be  as 
precise  as  the  nature  of  this  inquiry  will  allow,  the  2,728  convicts 
imder  thirty-one  years  of  age,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded  as 
having  run  the  career  of  juvenile  criminality,  represent  a  cost  waste 
of  545,600?. !  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  felonry  of  this 
Kingdom — and  whether  juvenile  or  adult,  it  belongs  to  this  question 
to  consider  the  fiujt — iB  not  maintained,  while  at  large,  for  nothing. 
Having  investigated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  rates  of  income 
derived  by  thieves  from  their  practices,  and  having  obtained  estimates 
of  the  same  thing  from  intelligent  and  experienced  convicts  them- 
selves, I  believe  myself  to  be  within  the  real  truth,  when  I  assume 
such  income  to  be  more  than  100?.  a  year  for  each  thief !  Well,  then, 
allowing  only  two  years'  full  practice  to  one  of  the  dangerous  class 
previous  to  his  sentence  of  transportation,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
conclusion  can  be  escaped  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  public — 
the  easy,  indifferent,  cillous  public — ^has  been,  and  is,  mulcted  to  the 
amoimt  of  more  than  a  million  sterling,  by,  and  on  account  of  its 
criminals  annually  transported!  But  its  criminals  who  are  not 
transported ! — still  living  on  their  dishonest  gains,  or  in  our  costly 
prisons !  We  must  not  forget  them  in  our -calculations  of  the  cost 
of  crime,  though  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  merely 
to  refer  to  them,  and  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  their  cost  to 
the  community  in  and  out  of  prison  amounts  annually  to  some 
millions  !  This  assertion  may  be  somewhat  startling :  I  will  only 
state  one  fact  in  support  of  it.  Some  years  ago  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  annual  depredations  of  the  Liverpool  thieves,  stated  the 
amount  of  those  depredations  at  seven  hundred  thouscmd  povmds  f 
Need  more  be  said  on  the  economical  part  of  this  momentous 
question  ?  Need  I  ask  you  to  balance  between  the  charge  of  train- 
ing the  young  outcasts  of  the  country  to  godly  and  industrious  habits, 
and  the  waste  of  money,  time,  and  soULS,  consequent  upon  our 
neglect  of  an  undeniable  Christian  duty? 
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Mr.  Thomson,  of  Banchory,  speaking  of  the  relative  expense  of 
affording  the  means  of  industrial  training  to  neglected  children  at 
Aberdeen,  or  of  allowing  them  to  pursue  their  natural  course,  and 
ftdl  into  criminal  pursuits,  stated  : — 

'When  we  get  hold  of  these  children,  and  instead  of  sending 
them  to  prison,  bring  them  to  our  Industrial  Schools,  we  find  the 
whole  expense  of  teaching  and  feeding  them  is  under  51.  a  year. 
And  of  iliat  expense,  on  an  average,  about  \l  58,  is  saved  to  the 
school  by  the  work  of  the  children.  So  that  we  can  bring  up  chil- 
dren— so  fistr  as  man  can  do  it — ^honestly,  and  indusiariously,  and 
religiously,  at  an  expense  of  3J.  ISs.  per  annum.  Whereas,  if  you 
send  them  to  the  poor  house,  they  cost  about  lOi  per  annum  each 
with  us,  and  I  believe  a  larger  sum  in  this  country.  If  they  are 
sent  to  prison,  we  know  that  the  expense  is  from  18i  to  20i  ;  and 
if  we  send  them  upon  the  distant  voyage  to  Australia,  we  know  that 
the  cost  altogether  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum.  Upon  an  average 
of  cases,  we  find  that  five  years'  training  in  the  Industrial  Schools 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  child  a  usefiil  member  of  society  ;  and  sup- 
pose the  expense  to  amount  to  51.  per  annum,  we  have  then  the 
choice  of  making  one  of  these  children  an  honest  and  virtuous 
member  of  society  for  20Z.,  or  of  sending  him  ultimately  into  a  penal 
settlement,  at  a  great  cosf 

This  subject  is  also  adverted  to  in  a  petition  from  the  Magistrates 
of  Liverpool,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  so  far  back  as 
1842.     The  petitioners  stated : — 

"  Thatinorderto  enable  yoiu*  Honourable  House  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  cost  of  the  present  system,  your  Petitioners  beg  to  record  the 
actual  cost  of  attending  fourteen  cases  of  juvenile  delinquents,  who 
have  from  time  to  time  been  committed  to  the  prison  of  this  borough. 
The  cases  referred  to  were  fairly  selected,  in  the  year  1842,  from  the 
mass  of  juvenile  prisoners  in  the  prison,  by  one  of  their  body,  who 
was  at  that  time  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  charge  incurred  by 
the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  in  prison,  in  contrast  with  those 
in  Reformatory  Institutions.  That  the  cost  of  prosecutions,  in  the 
estimate  relating  to  these  fourteen  cases,  are  much  less  than  the  usual 
costs,  because  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  are  the  public  prosecu- 
tors, and  all  expenses  are  most  economically  conducted" 

After  going  into  the  history  of  each  of  these  fourteen  cases,  the 
petitioners  went  on  to  speak  of  the  cosi     They  said : — 

''That  the  costs  of  apprehension,  maintenanoe,  prosecution,  and 
punishment  was  of 
No.  1  - 

No.  2  -  -         - 

No.  8  -  -  -        - 

No.  4  -  -  - 

No.  6  . 

No.  6  -  -  - 


Carried  forward 


£ 

8. 

d 

129 

6 

64 

71 

2 

10* 

74 

1 

lot 

71  18 

1 

47 

9 

8 

64 

6 

64 

467  19 

2 

I  2 
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£      s,  d. 

Brought  forward  -  467  19  2   , 

No.  7                  -                -  .  99     2  5.} 

No.  8              -                -  -  72     1  4^ 

No.  9                   -                -  -  52     9  7i 

No.  10          -                  -  -  G4  18  9i 

No.  11                 -                -  -  28  10  ^ 

No.  12           -                  -  -  39     8  10.^ 

No.  13                 -                 -  -  26  10  10 

No.  14             .                -  -  47    7  7^ 


And  thus  these  oflfenders  cost  the  public  -      ^£"888     9     1 

It  thus  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  these  fourteen  prisoners 
was  about  63^.  Ss. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  wliole  of  the  boys  referred  to  in 
the  above  statement  were  eventually  transported.  The  additional 
cost  to  the  countiy  for  each  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

Average  detention  at  Parkhurst,  3  years  at  16/.         -  j^'48 
Voyage  and  outfit         -  -  -  -     25 

Proportion  of  expenses  in  the  Australian  Colonies, 

consequent  on  trauspoi*tation  -  -      70 

^143 


Causes  of  Crimr — Drunkenness. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  given  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  causes  of  crimen  that  drunkenness  is  the  vice  to 
which  almost  all  others  may  be  traced. 

Mr.  Thomson,  of  Banchory,  near  Aberdeen,  makes  the  following 
observations,  as  regards  Scotland,  in  a  recent  work,  entitled,  "  Social 
Evils,  their  Causes  and  Cure  : " — 

**  Scotland  aftbrds  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  effect  of  cheapening 
spirits  to  a  people. 

"  In  former  years  Scotland  pit)bably  was,  and  cei-tainly  did  boast, 
ay,  and  still  boasts,  of  being  the  most  religious  portion  of  the  em- 
pira  It  was  formerly,  at  least  in  the  lower  classes,  the  most  sober 
and  temperate  of  the  three  kingdoms  ;  but  one  single  financial 
measure  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  land.  In  1825  the  duty 
on  whiskey  was  greatly  reduced ;  intemperance  began  to  increase, 
and,  in  the  27  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  consumption  has 
become  nosMly fivefold  greater;  crime,  disease,  and  death  have  in- 
creased in  similar  proportion  ;  and  the  sober,  religious  Scotland  of 
other  days  is  now  pvovedy  by  its  consumption  of  spirits,  to  be,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  di-unken  nation  in  Europe." 
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Drunkenness  in  the  Army. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  in  confirmation  of  the  above  view,  that  no 
sooner  does  a  regiment  go  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  than  the  same 
causes  which  operate  in  demoralising  the  people  there  are  immediately 
perceptible  in  the  increase  of  crime  amongst  the  soldiers. 

In  the  statistics  of  the  military  prisons,  which  appear  in  my 
Report  for  the  year  1852,  it  will  be  foimd  that  whilst  the  com- 
mittals for  drunkenness  among  the  troops  quartered  in  England 
amounted  to  about  7  in  1,000  men,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  they 
have  amounted  to  about  20  in  1,000. 
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ich  Lead  of  Service,  the  Number  of  Prisoners,  and  the  Cost  per  head. 

1                           , , 

Hulks. 

Prisonen  185SU53. 
„         1853-54. 

Pabkhubst. 

625  Priflonera  1852-53. 
625         „          1853-54. 

SUHMABT. 

6,926  FiiBoners  1852-53. 

7,254         „         1853-54. 

Add  900,  assumed  accumulation. 

^3. 

t           1 

1853-54. 

1852-53. 

1853-54. 

1852-53.              1853-54. 

1           ' 

£      9.    d. 

£         B,    d. 

£      «.    d. 

£        s,    d,        £        s.    d. 

e   0 

4,312  10     0 

3     2     7 

2,475     0     0 

:J   19     2 

2,522  10    0 

4      0      -< 

20,710  10    0 

2    19     9 

21,652     7     6 

2    19      H 

as  0 

J\     4 

6,856  15     0 

4    19      1 

2,281     8     9 

3   13     1 

2,221     3     9 

3   U      0 

33,419     2     9 

4   IG     7 

35,873  15     3 

4   19     0 

- 

4    19      1 

694     8     0 
1     2     2 

753  18     0 

1     4     1 

6,980  10    0 
1     0     2 

6,989  14    0 

19     3 

15     0 

4     6 

11,169     5     0 

8     2     0 

5,450  16     9 

8   14     5 

5,497  11     9 

8   15   10 

61,110     2     9 

8   IG     5 

64,515  16     9 

8  17  10 

0    0 

1,170    0     0 

17     i) 

396     0    0 

12     8 

414     0     0 

13     4 

6,520    0     0 

18  10 

6,381     0    0 

17    r 

1  0    0 

'  4     5 

280    0    0 

4      0 

115     0    0 

3     S 

no  a  0 

3     6 

1,355     0     0 

3  11 

1,520    0     0 
4     2 

1   0     0 

♦     8 

10,046    0    0 

7     5     0 

3,750    0    0 

GOO 

8,750    0     0 

GOO 

50,235     0    0 

7     5     0 

51,440  10    0 

7     1   10 

0    0 

5     0 

3,445     0     0 

2   10     0 

1,109     7     6 

1   15     6 

1,109     7     6 

1   15     G 

16,464     5     6 

2     7     6 

19,525     5     6 

2   13   10 

0    0 

7     0 

689     0    0 

10     0 

104     3     4 
3     4 

125     0     0 

4     0 

2,521     7     4 
7     3 

— 1  ann — a — a- 

3,568     4     0 

9     8 

1  tfAK.-a    n. 
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PENTONVILLE    PRISON. 


REPORT, 

For  lie  Year  1852,  of  the  Directors  of  the  Convict  Prisons, 
made,  as  regards  Pentonville  Prison,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act  5  Vict,  cap,  29.  sec.  13.; — ^specifying  the  State  of  lie 
Buildings,  the  Behaviour  and  Conduct  of  the  Ojfficers  of 
the  Prison,  and  of  the  Convicts,  the  Amount  of  the  Earn- 
ings of  the  Convicts,  and  the  Expense  of  the  Prison ;  and 
such  othgr  Matters  relating  to  the  Discipline  and  Manage- 
ment thereof,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  direct. 

Presented  to  both  Houses  of  ParUament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

To  THE  Bight  Honoubable  Lobd  Viscount  PALMEBSTON 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Home  DepartmerU. 

45,  Parliament  Street^ 
My  Lord,  JtfarcA  31,  1853. 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  our  Report  on  the  subjects 
required  to  be  noticed  under  the  provisions  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Act,  and,  generally,  on  the  discipline  and  manage- 
ment of  Pentonville  Prison. 

SuUdinffs. 

The  buildings  throughout  are  in  substantial  repair.  SSwii?* 

During  the  past  year  the  store  rooms,  and  adjoining  rooms 
for  cutting  garments,  and  leather,  and  setting  warps  for  the 
weavers,  which  were  commenced  in  1851,  have  been  completed, 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  by  the  prisoners.  The  separate 
airing  yards  in  the  north  enclosure  have  been  cleared  away  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  open  yard,  corresponding  to  that 
which  was  made  in  the  south  enclosure  in  the  previous  year, 
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Conduct  of 
oflBoen. 


Oonduct  of 
prisonera. 


Puniah- 
ments. 


Disponlof 
prisonen. 


and  the  paths  have  been  laid  down  in  brick  ;  with  this  addi- 
tional accommodation,  all  the  prisoners  are  enabled  to  take  brisk 
exercise  for  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day.  No  other  material 
alteration  has  been  made  in  the  buildings.  The  usual  repairs 
within  the  walls  have  been  executed  chiefly  by  the  prisoners,  at 
a  moderate  cost. 

Conduct  of  Officers. 

The  general  conduct  (rf  the  officers  has  given  satisfection. 

Conduct  of  Prisoners. 

The  following  table  will  show  that  the  prisoners,  during  the 
last  year,  have  conducted  themselves  as  satisfactcmly  as  in 
former  years. 


Year. 

Popnladoii  In 
Prison. 

No.  <rf  Prisonen 
not  piiniahed. 

1850 
1851 
1852 

1,223 
1,202 
1,278 

996 

997        • 
993 

The  number  of  prisoners  punished  in  1852  was  285 ;  in 
1851,  225 ;  and  in  1850,  227.  The  surest  criterion  of  conduct, 
however,  is  the  number  of  prisoners  who  escape  punishment 
altogether,  and  in  this  respect  the  above  return  is,  by  a  trifle,- 
in  favour  of  the  last  year. 

We  have  again  to  remark,  that  among  the  prisoners  there  has 
been  almost  an  entire  absence  of  complaint  to  the  Visiting 
Director  at  his  periodical  visits. 

Number  and  Disposal  of  Prisoners. 
Remaining  in  confinement  Ist  January  1852        -    561 
Received  during  the  year  1852         -  -  -     717 


These  prisoners  were  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Prisoners  removed  to  Portland 

Portsmouth 
Dartmoor 
Millbank 
Warrior  Hulk 
Stirling  Castle  do. 


Carried  forward 


88 

287- 

172 

3 

4 

1 

556 


1,278 
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Brought  forward 

-      655 

Prisoners  removed  to  York  Hulk 

-       32 

99 

„            Defence  do. 

-      41 

99 

„             Western  Australia 

-       30 

9> 

„             Van  Diemen's  Land 

-       38 

99 

„             Bermuda 

-       41 

99 

„             Gibraltar 

-       14 

99 

^,         As  insane 

2 

» 

Pardoned  (free)         -        -        . 

1 

99 

Died               . 

3 

Total 

-     757 

liapmses  of  the  Prison  and  productive  Labour  of  the  Convicts* 

We  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the 
establishment  at  the  smallest  cost  A  statement  in  detail  of  the 
expenditure  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1853  is  annexed  in 
the  Appeitdix,  page  23,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  total  cost, 
exclusive  of  buUdings,  was  12,792Z.  14«.  \0d.  After  deducting 
the  earnings  of  the  prisoners,  amounting  to  2,814/.  9s.  Id,  and 
a  siun  of  170/.  19s.  9ci.  for  house-rent  paid  by  officers,  the  net 
cast  of  the  prison  has  been  9,807/.  6s. 

The  following  is  the  net  average  expense  of  each  piisoner  for 
the  last  six  years  :— 


1847  - 

1848 

1849 

1850    - 

1851 

1852 

The  employment  of  well-conducted  prisoners,  who  have  passed  Bmpioy- 
some  time  in  the  prison,  in  cooking,  baking,  washing,  andp^iSL. 
cleaning  the  offices,  still  continues,  and  appears  to  answer  in 
every  respect,  without  practically  interfering  with  the  routine  of 
discipline ;  no  credit,  however,  is  taken  in  the  accounts  for  the 
value  of  their  labour.  Excluding  them,  the  daily  average 
number  of  prisoners  employed  was  550  for  six  and  a  half  hours 
a  day,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  and 
their  earnings  are  estimated  at  2,417/.  14s.  7|(f. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

33 

7 

4 

28 

14 

7 

23 

19 

7 

20 

6 

6 

18 

19 

2 

17 

16 

7 
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'^'•**^  The  following  table  shows  their  respective  trades,  and  the 

amount  per  head  earned  in  each. 


HMltilOf 

tbepri- 


Deatht. 


Menua 


Dailj 
ATerige 

Namberof 
Friaonen 

employed. 

Trade. 

Estimited 
Earnings. 

Amount 
per  head  in 
each  Trade. 

212 

113 

109 

68 

24 

Tailors     - 
Shoemakers 
Weavers     - 
Matmakers 
Bricklayers,  &c. 

£ 

£    s.     d. 
585     1     l\ 

462  14    8 

835    8    2\ 

302    4    6 

232    6     1| 

£   s.   d. 
2  15    2i 

4     1  10| 

7  13    3^ 

4    8  10^ 

9  13    7 

2,417  14    7} 

The  general  average  per  head  has  been  4Z.  7s.  lid. 

The  articles  prepared  by  the  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  weavers, 
beyond  what  are  required  in  the  prison,  have  been  sent  for  the 
use  of  convicts  on  public  works  where  out-door  labour  prevails. 

Mats  are  still  sold  by  the  establishment,  but  no  other  article 
is  manufactured  for  general  sale. 

The  details  appear  in  the  Appendix,  page  22. 

Health  and  Mental  Condition  of  the  Prisoners. 

The  Medical  Officer's  Report  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
page  32,  and  contains,  as  usual,  full  particulars  relating  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  prison,  which,  we  have  great  satisfac- 
tion in  stating,  has  been  better  than  in  any  former  year.  He 
observes,  "  The  general  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  ex- 
cellent." This  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  daily  per-centage  of 
sick  for  the  year  having  been  only  2*27,  whereas  the  mean 
average  of  the  preceding  eight  years  was  3  •  34  per  cent 

Of  the  three  deaths  only  which  occurred  none  were  referable 
to  any  cause  connected  with  the  prison  or  the  discipline. 

There  was  no  case  of  pardon  on  medical  grounds. 

Mental  affections  appeared  in  the  following  form.  (See 
Appendix,  page  33.) 

Mania        -  -  -  -    3 

Monomania       -  -  -        -     1 

Delusion        -  -  -         •     i 
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Each  case  is  fiiUy  described  in  the  Medical  Report.  One 
recovered  entirely  in  the  prison,  two  were  transferred  to  an 
invalid  hulk*,  and  two  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

It  was  very  remarkable  that  these  five  prisoners  should  have 
been  attacked  within  so  short  a  period, — one  on  the  5th,  a 
second  on  the  17th,  a  third  on  the  20th  of  January,  a  fourth  on 
the  12th  of  February,  and  the  fifth  on  the  6th  of  March.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  special  causes  might  exist,  in  connexion  with 
the  prison  discipline  or  arrangements,  to  which  these  attacks 
could  be  ascribed.  No  treatment,  however,  had  been  pursued 
towards  the  men  that  had  not  been  common  to  the  entire  body 
of  prisoners ;  and  although,  as  stated  by  the  medical  officer, 
the  insanity  of  four  might  have  been  traced  in  some  measure  to 
intemperate  and  vicious  habits  previous  to  their  conviction,  yet 
these  causes  are  no  more  than  what  are  found  in  a  lai-ge  portion 
of  the  criminal  population ;  and  if  separate  confinement,  rigidly 
enforced  as  it  was  at  Pentonville,  had  a  tendency  to  produce  or  to 
develop  mental  disease  among  prisoners  of  that  class,  it  appeared 
to  be  our  evident  duty  to  relax  it.  As  convicts  were  under  similar 
treatment  in  other  prisons,  we  procured  returns  which  showed 
that  at  the  prisons  of  Bath,  Reading,  and  Leicester,  where  the  Mental 
separation  is  very  strict,  out  of  a  daily  average  of  166  convicts  other  Jn- 
there  were  in  two  years  one  case  of  insanity  and  four  of  mental  ^^  **'^°*' 
disease  of  a  less  grave  character;  whereas  at  Northampton, 
Wakefield,  Leeds,  and  Preston,  where  the  separate  system  is 
not  so  stringently  enforced,  with  a  daily  average  of  569 
convicts,  there  was  in  the  same  time  no  case  of  insanity,  and 
only  three  of  a  less  grave  character.  The  difference,  though  not 
very  striking,  was  still  sufficiently  marked  to  confirm  us  in  the 
opinion  we  had  formed,  that  any  excess  of  mental  disease  at 
Pentonville  was  due  to  a  difference  in  the  administration  of  the 
system  as  compared  with  other  prisons ;  in  fact,  that  there  was 
an  absolute  relation  between  the  amount  of  mental  disease  and 
the  rigour  with  which  the  separate  system  was  carried  out. 

The  principal  change  which  we  thought  it  important  to  adopt 
was  with  regard  to  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

"  That  the  exercise  in  the  separate  airing-yards  does  not 
appear  so  well  calculated  to  promote  the  bodily  or  mental  health 
of  prisoners  as  the  plan  pursued  at  Wakefield,  and  that  brisk 

♦  Of  these  two  men,  one  continued  to  improve,  and  experienced  no  retam 
of  anj  delusion ;  the  other  is  said  to  be  at  the  present  time  of  weak  intellect 
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walking  exercise,  under  such  arrang^nents  as  will  effectually 
prevent  communication,  should  be  substituted  for  it." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  a  set  of  yards  corresponding 
to  those  removed  last  year  was  taken  down,  and  arrangements 
were  made  by  which  the  advantage  of  increased  and  more 
invigorating  exercise  has  been  obtained^ 

From  the  period  when  this  change  took  place  a  marked 
improvement  was  observed  in  the  health  of  the  prisQners,  and  it 
is  with  peciQiar  satisfaction  that  we  quote  the  medical  officers 
words: — 

^^  During  the  past  nine  months  the  number  on  the  sick-liBt  has  been 
considerably  less  than  for  any  previous  period  since  the  prison  was 
opened.  A  healthy  and  natural  tone  of  mind  generally  prevails. 
There  has  been  no  case  of  insanity.  Mental  affections  of  slight 
character  have  been  but  few  in  number,  and  these  have  yielded  to  a 
further  relaxation  of  the  discipline." 

The  chaplain,  ako,  adverting  to  this  change,  observes : — 
^^  The  beneficial  moral  results  of  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the 
prison  have  in  no  degree  been  lessened,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  mode 
of  exercise  adopted  during  the  year  past  in  lieu  of  the  separate 
yards.  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  There  has  been  actually  less  com- 
munication between  the  prisoners.  The  good  effect  of  the  change 
upon  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoners  has  been,  in  my  percep- 
tion, most  marked.  *  *  *  *  I  am  now  enabled,  by 
very  distinct  recollection  of  my  early  impressions,  to  compare  the 
convicts  of  the  first  years,  in  their  general  appearance  and  manner, 
with  those  of  the  last ;  and  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  the  present  healthful  mental  aspect  of  the  prisoners  forms  a 
complete  contrast  to  the  nervous,  agitated  condition  of  the  first, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  many  cases  of  debility  and  age  now 
admissible  to  the  prison,  which  were  so  carefully  excluded.  *  *  ♦ 
To  the  young  and  active,  it  is  enjoyment ;  to  the  less  vigorous  and 
the  sluggish,  it  gives  a  stimulus  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the 
whole  system — ^to  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body." 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  careful  manner 
in  which  the  medical  officer  has  carried  into  effect  the  following 
rule  relating  to  cases  where  injury  to  health  may  be  feared  : — 

**  Whenever  the  medical  officer  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
either  the  mind  or  the  body  of  a  prisoner  is  likely  to  be  injuriously 
affected  by  the  discipline  or  treatment  observed  in  the  prison,  he  shall 
report  the  case  in  writing  to  the  Governor,  accompanied  by  such 
suggestions  as  he  may  thmk  the  case  requires.  The  Governor  shall 
thereupon  alter  or  suspend  the  discipline,  and  regulate  the  work  as 
regards  such  prisoner  accordingly,  and  report  the  same  as  directed." 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  92  prisoners  were  employed  in 
associated  labour  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Of  these,  44  ap- 
peared to  require  relaxation  from  the  usual  discipline,  to  prevent 
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mental  injury;  and  here  we  would  remark,  that,  as  it  is  almost 
always  impossible  to  pronounce  when  mental  disease  com- 
mences, or  whether  the  first  symptoms  be  feigned  or  real,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  every  precaution  and  to  avoid  any  risk. 

Of  the  above  92  prisoners  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
remove  29  to  public  works  rather  sooner  tian  usual.  The 
remainder  returned  to  the  ordinary  prison  routine  after  a  short 
time  in  associated  labour,  being  quite  recovered. 

No  suicide  occurred  during  the  year.    One  attempt,  however,  suiddes. 
which  nearly  proved  fatal,  and  one  case  in  which  suicide  was 
supposed  to  be  contemplated,  are  detailed  in  the  Medical  Report. 

Rdigwus  and  Moral  Instruction. 

The  Chaplain's  Report  gives  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  ch»piaiii*i 
educational  and  moral  progress  of  the  prisoners  during  the  last  ^^^' 
year ;  and  though  there  may  be  a  less  profession  of  religious 
change  among  them,  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  less  real 
amendment  than  in  former  years.  We  would,  however,  beg 
attention  to  the  whole  of  Mr.  Kingsmill's  able  report,  especially 
to  his  view  of  the  effects,  moral  and  mental,  of  the  past  and 
present  discipline  (page  24). 

Condudon. 

jit^^JiXS^  only  to  state  our  opinion  that  Pentonville  Prison  at  conclusion. 
present  fairly  and  fully  fulfils  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  separation  of  one  prisoner  from  another  is  the 
basis  of  the  discipline,  which  is,  and  ought  to  be,  alike  deterrent 
and  reformatory ;  but  the  necessary  solitude  is  mitigated  by  the 
frequent  and  regular  visits  of  the  officers  and  instructors, — by 
moral  and  religioujs  teaching,  judiciously  imparted, — ^by  ftdl 
employment  given  to  the  prisoners, — ^by  regular  exercise  out  of 
doors,  and  by  constant  and  vigilant  medical  superintendence. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  reasonable  relaxation  of  the  discipline, 
when  required  on  medical  grounds. 

If  these  precautions  be  duly  attended  to,  we  may  have  no 
doubt  that  great  public  advantage  would  result  from  the  general 
applicatipn  of  this  modified  system  of  separate  confinement,  for 
we  are  confident  that  it  afibrds  moral  advantages  which  no 
other  can  secure. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Your  most  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)        J.  Jebb,  Lieut.-Col., 

Chairman  of  the  Directors. 
D.  O'Brien,     1  xv.  ^ 
J.S.Whitty,J^^^^^^- 
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APPENDIX. 


▼orka  es*- 


I. 

GOVERNOR'S  REPORT. 


Gentlemen,  PentonviUe  Prison^  January  1,  1853. 

Gorerawr^  PURSUANT  to  the  Prison  Rule,  I  submit  my  Annual  Report 

—      for  the  past  year. 

Subordiiiate  Officers. 

Conduct  The  conduct  of  the  subordinate  officers  and  servants  generally  has 

been  satisfactory. 

State  of  the  Building$. 

The  following  alterations  and  additions  to  the  buildings  have  been 
effected: 

The  workshops  and  stores  have  been  completed.  An  additional 
opening  has  been  made  in  the  floor  of  D  1  ward,  for  giving  more 
light  and  ventilation  to  the  corridor  of  D  4.  The  separate  airing 
yards  in  the  north  enclosure  have  been  removed,  and  open  walks, 
paved  with  brick,  have  been  made  over  the  space,  for  affording  addi- 
tional means  for  exercise  at  the  rope.  An  extra  boiler  has  been  fixed 
and  other  alterations  have  been  made  for  giving  more  space  and 
accommodation  in  the  kitchen.  A  fireplace  and  stove  have  been  con- 
structed and  other  additions  made  in  the  office  intended  for  the 
manufacturer,  but  still  occupied  by  the  foreman  of  works.  A  stove 
has  been  built  in  the  new  workshops  for  heating  the  tailors'  irons,  in 

Elace  of  that  formerly  in  C  2  ward.  The  prison  cottage  No.  3, 
eretofore  occupied  for  steward's  quarters,  has  been  altered  to  accom- 
modate two  families.  Gas  has  been  laid  on  to  each  of  the  warder's 
offices  on  the  basement  floor,  and  several  other  minor  alterations  and 
additions  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  prison. 

With  the  under-mentioned  exceptions,  the  prison  buildings,  fittings, 
and  fastenings  are  in  good  repair. 

The  tower  is  somewhat  defective,  and  needs  care  to  keep  the 
inside  dry.  The  iron  stairs  to  the  various  galleries  require  to  be 
re-covered  with  lead.  The  floors  of  tome  of  the  cells  in  D  4  ward 
should  be  re-made.  The  bell  and  gong  wires,  the  cell  taps  and 
basins,  in  some  cases,  from  long  and  constant  wear,  require  to  be 
renewed.  The  kitchen  boiler  has  been  worn  very  thin,  and  needs  a 
careful  examination.  The  areas  D  C.  and  B  A.  require  paving. 
The  gravel  walks  within  the  walls  are  out  of  repair.  The  chapel 
stalls  want  re-painting,  and  the  several  roofs  have  been  somewhat 
damaged  by  the  late  severe  storms. 
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PrUcmers.  Ogramor'* 

Numbevi^  *22r*- 

561  prisoners  were  in  costodj  on  Ist  January  1852 ;  717  were  subse* 
qoentlj admitted ;  1,278  was  the  total  population;  757  the  entire 
number  removed  (deaths  included) ;  521  the  number  remaining 
on  Slst  December ;  and  550*62  the  daily  average  number  in  con 
finement. 

1  was  under  the  age  of  17  years. 

170  were  between  ^  17  and  20  years. 

262  „  „  20    ^    25  „ 

108  „  „  25    „    80  „ 

115  ,.  „  80    „    40  „ 

48  „  „  40    „    50  „ 

18  „  „  50    „    60    „ 

717 

Prison  Offencesy  Jhinishments,  Sfc. 

NUMBEB  OF  BePOBTS,  ADHONmONSy  AND  PuiOSHMEirrS. 

Reports  ---..-         601 

Admonitions  .  .  -  -65 

Dismissab  -  -  ...        43 

Not  punished  on  special  grounds  •        «        27 

Punishments  -  ...  -      451 

601 

Offence* — 

Communicating  and  attempting  to  communicate  by  writing    66 
Obscene  communications,  and  drawing  obscene  figures  on 

books,  stalb,  &c.         -  -         -  -  -     17 

Communicating  or  attempting  to  communicate  verbally  or 

by  signs  at  exercise  -  -  -  -    39 

Communicating   or  attempting  to  conmiunicate  in    school 

or  chapel  -  -  -  -  -    70 

Communicating  or  attempting  to  communicate  by  knocking 

on  cell  wall  -  -  -  -  -    20 

Communicating  or  attempting  to  communicate  through  the 

water  taps  -  -  -  -         -      7 

Dancing  in  chapel,  mimicking  Chaplain,  and  other  misconduct 

during  divine  service  -  -  -  -      6 

Msconduct  in  school,  and  insolence  to  schoolmasters  -      9 

Using  threats,  oaths,  or  obscene  language,  or  attempting  to 

assault  officers  while  on  duty  -  -  •    87 

Using  threats,  swearing  at  and  assaulting  fellow  prisoners, 

while  working  in  association  -  •  -     10 

Wilfully  spoiling  work  material  and  cell  furniture,  cutdng 

their  clones,  shoes,  &c.  -  -  -         - 

Disfiguring  their  persons  by  cutting  off  their  hair 
Disobedience,  insolence,  refusing  to  work,  &c. 
Disturbing  the  prison  by  shouting,  whistling,  and  singing 

ob^i^ene  or  other  songs  ... 

Boring  holes  in  cell  windows  and  ventilators 


Carried  forward 
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ftggg'*  Brought  forward  *  -  -  -  481 

^-^  Insubordinate  conduct,  breaking  open  cell  in  trap  door, 

cursing  medical  officer,  and  assaulting  warder  -       1 

Projecting  a  written  plan  of  escape,  and  attempting  to  esc^ie    2 
Misappropriating  prison  property  -  -  -     12 

Purloining  and  exchangmg  provbionSy  when  employed  in 

bakehouse,  &c.  -  -  -  -     10 

Attempting  suicide  by  hanging  -  -  -      2  . 

Attempting  clandestinely  to  s^id  a  letter  out  of  prison        •       1 
Refusing  to  take  food  -  -  -  -         -       1 

Having  tobacco  in  possession  -  -  -  -       1 

461 


Naof  No.  of 

Jhrisoners  punished —                                             FriBonen.  PmiislmieotB. 

Once            -                        -            -       192  192 

Twice            ...              .51  102 

Thrice          ....         19  57 

4  times            ....        15  60 

6    „            .            -             .            .          3  15 

6  „        .            .        -    .                 .1  6 

7  „            .            .            .             .          3  21 

8  „         .            .      .       --              .    _^  _8 

285  461 

Not  punished  -  -  -      ^8  ssss 

Total  population  -  .    1,278 

As  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  calculated  on 
the  total  population,  these  punishments  show  an  increase  of  2^  per 
cent     Their  nature  and  duration  appear  in  the  following  table. 
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Beporl. 


BemovaU. — Table  showing  the  removals  of  prisoners  to  undergo 
probationary  discipline  in  associations  in  the  bulks  and  on  pubuc 
works  in  this  country,  Gibraltar,  Western  Australia,  Van  Diemen'a 
Land,  and  Bermuda,  on  medical  recommendation,  as  insane,  and 
by  pardon  and  death. 


Howdifpotedot 

Name  of  Prison,  Hoik, 
orColoBj, 

Number. 

Total 
Kumbor. 

Trtnsferred    to  CooTict 
Prisonf        .       . 

Mmbank 
Portland 
Portsmoath 
Dartoioor 

"Warrior-    -      -      - 
"Stirling  Castle*' 
"York**     - 
"Defence--        -      - 

Western  Australia 
Van  Diemen*s  Land     - 
Bermuda  -          .        - 
Gibraltar        -        -    - 

8 

88 
S87 
172 

550 

78 

IS3 
S 

1 
3 

Tnuifferred  to  Hoiks       -  < 

4 

1 

38 

41 

Embarked  Ibr  Colonies    -  . 

30 
38 
41 
14 

Bemored  as  insane     • 
Fudoned(ftee} 
Died       .           . 

• 

Total  removed 

. 

757 

Separate  Confinement — Table  showing  the  number  of  months' 
separate  confinement  undergone  in  Pentonville  and  other  prisons 
previously. 


Sen- 
tence. 

Number  of  Months. 

Ayenige 
Period 

of 

separate 

Confinement 

per  Head. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

4 

1 
3 

3 

4 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15^16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Life. 
Years. 

S2 

SI 

SO 

15 

14 

18 

10 
7 

1 
3 

1 

8 

7 

5 
9 

1 
4 

3 

2 
9 
1 

1 

3 

4 
3 

5 

7 

8 

2 

1 

14 
29 

1 

1 

4 
3 

23 
50 

21 

1 

7 
17 
11 

2 
105 

no 

5 

1 
2 
6 
4 
1 
37 
70 

1 

2 
3 

22 
57 

1 
1 

3 
24 

8 
11 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

5 

1 

1 

41 

1 

3 

18 

46 

38 

3 

886 

398 

10  months 
.       and 
SSdaji. 

4 

10 

14 

6 

16 

88 

16 

48 

88 

874 

m 

85 

29 

'1' 

3 

7 

1 

1 

757 
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Sir 


Second  Probatum  or  Penal  Ckus  Prisoners. —  (X  the  above  ^^SSSu 
767  prisoners,  5l»  having  forfeited  their  past  service  throueh  mis-  — 
conduct^  were  sent  from  the  various  Government  prisons  ana  hulks 
to  Pentonville>  to  undergo  a  second  probation  in  separate  con- 
finement. The  number  received  from  each  prison  or  hulk,  the 
period  of  their  subsequent  detention  in  Pentonville,  and  their  dis- 
posal, is  more  particularly  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Whence  received. 

Number  of  Mootht  in  PentonTiUe  Prieon 
on  2d  Probation. 

Prisons,  Hnlks,  or 

Colonies  to 
wbicn  remored. 

Prison  or  Halk. 

No. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

Place. 

No. 

-StiriingCaitle- 
-Jurtitia*'      • 
••Defence-      - 
-Warrior-      - 
PtfklmrBt        • 
Dtftmoor 
Portmoath 
PortlaDd 

15 
14 

1 

1 
1 

2 

8 
3 
6 

3 
2 

I 

- 

8 
3 

- 

- 

1 
1 

1 
f 

1 

1 
7 

1 
1 

- 

2 
1 

-Warrior-    - 
-York" 

"StirlingCastk^* 
Portland 
MDlbank 
Gibrahat 
V.D.Land  - 

1 
1 

3 
2 

7 
37 

51 

2 

2 

17 

5 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

2 

4 

10 

- 

3 

Total  . 

51 

Trades* 

Table  showing  the  Number  and  feoiD  of  ^Trades  carried  od,  the  Number 
of  Prisoners  employed  in  each,  and  the  Degree  of  Proficiency  attained^ 
as  indicated  by  the  various  Classes  specified. 


Number  in 

Trades. 

Classes. 

Total 

eacb  Trade. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

212 

Taflors        ... 

67 

89 

56 

113 

Shoemakers 

32 

44 

37 

109 

Weavers           -         -        - 

30 

46 

33 

68 

Mat>makers 

19 

24 

25 

38 

Bricklayers,  Washers,  &c.  - 

26 

12 

— 

10 

Sick 

3 

4 

3 

550 

177 

219 

154 

550 
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Ctomn^  SxATSiCKHT  of  AsncLES  mftde  9fA  repaired  |>y  the  prisonera  confined  in 
^^P***        Pbhtokyille  FxiaoN  for  nine  months,  yis.  from  let  April  to  3l8t  De- 
.  cember  1852  inclusiYe. 


Shoes  made 

-     M^  pain 

Booti    „           -           -            - 

-        718    „ 

Iffynm/y.^^  heids 

-     1,688    „ 

Hammock-strapAy  he. 

-     8,633    „ 

Sioes  repaired 

-    2,258    „ 

Straps,  &C- 

-         -      1,166    „ 

Tailobs: 

Jackets,  kfi.  made 

-      4,950 

Vests 

.      3,417 

Trousers          „ 

-      6,218 

Frocks             „ 

598 

Belts  and  stocks  „ 

•      4,903 

fiSSidiiefe"            '-        '  . 

.      2,260 
.        .         700 

Sheets              I 

-      1,723 

Towels,  aprons,, 

.      1,241 

Hammocks       „ 

-      2,189 

Beds  and  pillows  made 

.      2,274 

Girths                    „ 

-      1,676 

Jackets,  trousers,  he  repaired 

-      7,732 

WXAVEKS: 

Cloth  made 

-    41^5  yards. 

Shirting  „                -              - 

-      4,310     „ 

Towelling         ... 
Cotton 

-  1,5441   „     . 

-  1,074   „ 

Other  materials 

268     „ 

Handkerchiefs 

889J  dosen. 

MA.T-1IAKER8  : 

Red-bordered  mats 

-    4,543 

Donble-thrombs 

.       857 

Brash  mats 

104 

Sennot-mats 

.     1,213 

Bed-rugs 

-       361 

Carpeting            .            .            . 

427  yards. 

H.  W.  8.  STEWAB1^ 

Steward  and  Mamffadmrer. 
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a*< 


Earmngs. 

Tabls  showing  the  average  Numbeb  of  Pbisokebs  employed  in  each  Trade, 
the  estimate  Amount  of  Earnings,  the  average  Earnings  per  Prisoner, 
and  the  average  Njumber  of  Hours  the  Prisoners  were  employed  per 
Diem. 


€knraniQr'« 
Beport. 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Nuniber 

Trade: 

Total  Eamings. 

each  per 

Hours  each 

employed. 

Amiiim. 

emptoyed. 

£     «. 

dL 

£    9.    d. 

212 

Tailor     .           -           - 

585     1 

H 

2  15     2i 

"] 

lis 

Shoemaker 

462  14 

8 

4     1   lOf 

7    18      8; 

109 

Weavert 

885     8 

Si 

^6i  hours, 
per  day. 

es 

Mat-makers 

302     4 

6 

4     8  lOi 

24 

Bricklayers,  &c. 

282     6 

U 

9  13     7 

14 

Washers        ... 

NU. 

NIL 

10 

Sick. 

— 

- 

550 

2,417  14 

7i 

General  average  each  per  animm,  4iL  7«.  lldL 

Expenditure. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure:— 

SuppuiiiBinART  Statbmbict  showing  the  Expenditure  ai  Psktonvillk 
year  ending  31st  March  1858. 

Salaries  o#  principal  officers  and  clerks     ... 

Wages  of  inferior  officers  and  servants         -  ... 

Salaries  and  wages  of  manirftictnring  or  labour  department 

BatioDS  for  officers  and  allowances  m  lieu  thereof        ... 

Uniforms  foit  officers  and  senrants  .... 

YictittJling  prisoners        -  -  -  ... 

CHoUiing,  &C.,  for  prisoners        ...  .  . 

Bedding  for  prisoners         -  -  .... 

Medicines,  sui^cal  instruments,  &c  -  -  •  - 

Medical  comfbrts  (extras  for  the  sick)        -  ... 

Olotfaing  and  travelling  expenses  of  prisoners  on  their  liberty 
Furniture  and  fittings  ..... 

Kitchen  ntensils,  crockery,  cutlery,  &c  -  -  -  - 

Fuel  and  light  fbr  general  purposes        .... 

Buildings,  hulks,  kbA  ordinary  repairs  .... 

Soap,  scouring  and  cleaning  articles        .... 

Brushes,  brooms,  and  mops       ...... 

Funeral  expenses,  inquests,  &c  -  -  •  - 

Various  small  disbursements  -  .... 

Bent,  rates,  and  taxes  .  •  ... 


PusoN  fbr  the 

£ 

t. 

dL 

2,447 

19 

H 

1,588 

7 

1,798 

11 

10 

360 

4 

111 

7 

3,609 

^ 

787 

13 

0 

190 

0 

113 

8 

93 

11 

1 

8 

8 

136 

4 

50 

17 

8t 

870  18 

11 

1,228 

10* 

186 

3 

128 

H 

6 

8 

251 

7 

76 

2 

Total 
Deduct — Productive  labour 

„         House  rent  paid  by  officers    - 

Net  expenditure    - 


14,020  17  Si 

2,814    9  \\ 

170  19  9 

^11,085     8  9i 


I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBT.  HoSKiNG,  Governor. 
To  the  Directors  of 

Government  Prisons. 
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IL 

CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT. 


Cbftp'Ain'k  Gektlsiien,  PentonviOe  Priion,  January,  1853. 

**P<^  I  HAVE  the  satisfaction  to  report  fayourably  of  the  edncational 

and  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners  during  the  past  year.  Thdr 
progress  in  the  attainment  of  elementary  knowledge  has  been  fall/ 
equal  to  that  of  any  former  year^  if  allowance  be  made  for  the 
shorter  period  of  detention  under  the  present  convict  arrangements. 

Education  and  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Reading. 

I  have  already  explained  to  you  so  fully  my  views  respecting  the 
education  which  should  be  given  to  convicts  in  this  the  first  stage  of 
their  discipline,  that  I  will  only  here  repeat  summarily  that  its  benefits^ 
in  my  opimon,  should  be  scoured  in  the  first  place  to  those  prisoners 
who  cannot  at  all  read,  or  who  read  without  any  intelligence  of  the 
meaning  of  words  which  they  mechanically  spell ;  and  then,  when  it  is 
possible  to  go  farther,  that  the  teacher  should  aim  at  laying  a  eood 
foundation  n>r  the  convict's  improvement  by  his  own  efforts,  and  the 
asmstance  of  the  schoolmaster,  in  lus  next  and  longer  stage.     To  confer 
the  advantages  of  a  superior  education  on  criminals,  I  hold  to  be  wrong 
in  principle.   A  superficial  one  is  worse  than  useless.   What  such  men 
need  is  principle,  and  not  mere  intellectual  development.     That  mere 
education  does  not  produce  moral  elevation  is  too  apparent,  from  the 
fact  that  our  convicts  on  the  whole  have  had  as  large  a  share  of  its 
advantages  as  the  non-criminal  classes  in   society  to  which  thev 
belonged.     Nevertheless,  as  men  without  some  degree  of  good  rudi- 
mentary education  cannot  read  for  themselves  that  book  which  alone 
teaches  infallibly  the  things  pertaining  to  godliness,  or  understand  its 
truths  as  generally  taught  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  it  is  plainly 
a  matter  of  primary  importance  tliat  all  should  be  made,  as  soon  as 
possible,  acquiunted  with  the  language  in  which  those  truths  are  con- 
veyed to  them. 

The  thorough  carrying  out  even  this  principle,  I  am  aware,  will 
have  many  attendant  drawbacks.  A  perverted  evil  nature  will  lead 
multitudes  to  abuse  the  acquired  power,  and  imprincipled  literary 
men  will  not  be  wanting  to  provide  books  in  fearful  abundance, 
licentious,  immoral,  and  such  as  directly  generate  crime.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  would 
tend  to  the  great  increase  of  good  morals  in  any  people  where  religion 
exists  in  a  free  and  healthful  state.  But  greatly  increased  exertions 
are  required  on  the  part  of  the  community,  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature,  to  meet  the  most  pernicious  efforts  continually  being  put 
forth  by  authors  and  publishers  who  prostitute  talent,  education,  and 
character  to  the  detestable  purpose  of  mere  money  gain,  neutralizing 
the  benefits  of  education  to  the  lower  classes,  and  poisoning  the 
sources  of  their  temporal    no  less   than   their  eternal  happiness. 
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Sooh  persons.  If  ihey  cannot  be  reached  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  ^^jSponf' 
should  be  scouted  nrom  all   society,    as  wholesale  traffickers  in      — 
the  production  of  the  crimes  which  it  costs  the  State  so  much 
to  punish,  and  the  miseries  which  follow  in  the  train  of  crime  to  so 
many  thousands,  which  no  remedy  can  ever  remove.* 

To  the  ahnoet  hopeless  task  of  undoing  the  mischief  inflicted  upon 
sodety  by  such  means,  we  are  called,  who  are  appointed  to  minister 
to  the  felon  and  outcast,  and,  under  our  direction,  the  schoolmasters 
engaged  to  labour  amongst  prisoners.  Our  aim  should  not  be  dis- 
similar. No  schoolmaster  is  worth  much  anywhere,  and  least  of  all  in 
a  prison,  who  confines  his  view  to  the  merely  intellectual  progress  of 
his  scholars,  and  does  not  consider  mental  improvement  as  a  means 
to  the  higher  and  nobler  end,  the  formation  of  character  on  Chrbtian 
principles. 

Moral  and  ReUffious  Improvement 

With  respect  to  direct  moral  and  religious  improvement  effected 
amount  the  prisoners  during  the  past  year,  the  statement  which  I 
made  in  my  last  report  is  also  substantially  correct  when  apjdied  to 
1852.  There  continues  to  be  less  profession  of  a  religious  change 
than  in  former  years,  but  not  less  real  amendment  Of  some  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  they  have  indeed  been  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  their  minds.  Of  the  overwhelming  number,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  they  will  approve  themselves  in  after  life  to  be  reformed,  in 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  word. 

The  number  of  really  converted  persons  in  the  situation  of  i)ri-  • 
soners  has  been,  I  am  satisfied,  greatly  over^rated  by  many  sanguine 
minds,  which  have  not  taken  into  sufficient  consideration  the  peculiar 
circumstances  and  characters  of  prisoners. 

The  situation  of  prisoners  is  obviously  one  of  affliction,  and 
absence  of  active  temptation  to  their  besetting  sins,  especially  in 
separate  confinement.  They  are  in  a  subdued,  softened  state  of  mind. 
Religious  instruction  is  didly  communicated  to  them,  and  they  become 
enlightened.  They  are  conversed  with  by  zealous  and  affectionate 
persons,  who  impress  them  with  their  views.  Their  teachers  come 
to  them,  moreover,  with  the  authority  of  superior  officers,  and  upon 
whose  good  opinion  much  is  known  to  depend,  and  from  whose 
kind  offices  much  more  is  naturally  expected  by  persons  so  circum- 
stanced. 

Hence,  without  supposing  gross  hypocrisy  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  description  by  our  blessed  Lord  wUl  constantly  be  found 
applicable  to  a  great  many  of  the  most  hopeful, " — when  they  heard 
tne  word  they  received  it  immedmtely  with  all  gladness,  but  they 
have  no  root  in  themselves,  and  so  endure  but  for  a  time  ;  afterward, 
when  affliction  or  persecution  ariseth  for  the  word's  sake,  immediately 
they  are  offended." 

Un  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  prisoners  who  have  become 
better  members  of  society  in  consequence  of  the  continued  influence 
of  the  affliction  and  punishment  which  have  followed  their  course  of 
transportation,  and  the  encouragement  and  instruction  how  to  do 

^  Se<>  mar«  on  this  pomt,  Appendix,  page  29. 
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Bmrt!''  "^^^^  which  they  have  received  in  jpriaon,  is^  in  my  opnion,  pUoed 
—  in  general  much  under  the  mark.  In  accordance  with  diofle  Yiew8» 
when  ckssifying,  with  the  Governor,  the  convicts  about  to  be  removed 
to  the  second  stage  of  their  discipline  on  the  public  worics,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  the  advantage  of  the  first  ckss  to  all  who  have  not. 
by  some  overt  act,  or  the  exhibition  of  a  confirmed  habit,  disclosed 
a  really  depraved  character,  or,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  some 
ordinary  prison  ofience,  an  insubordinate  spirit  It  fuppears  to  me 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  extend  as  fiir  as  possible  to  men  in 
their  circumstances  the  stimulus  of  encouragement  and  hope.    . 

To  attempt  a  more  refined  estimate  of  the  convict's  character  in  a 
state  of  separation  is,  I  am  persuaded,  only  to  deceive  (meself  with 
the  delusive  idea  of  possessing  a  power  which  no  man  can  have  ;  and, 
if  religious  improvement  be  made  the  test  of  classification,  to  generate 
extensively  an  insincere  profession. 

The  opportunities  for  rorming  a  judgment  upon  the  character  whilst 
a  prisoner  is  on  the  public  works  are  so  many  and  various,  and  the . 
time  of  detention  so  much  longer  than  with  us,  that  the  result  ci 
observati(m  there  must  be  considered  the  main  element  for  fixing  his 
ultimate  destination. 

I  am  happy  also  to  perceive,  that  few  men  on  the  public  works ' 
forfeit  the  class  which  they  receive  thus  so  liberally  from  us.  This 
confirms  me  in  the  persuasion,  that  the  more  credit  you  give  to 
fidlen  persons  for  real  desire  to  reform  their  ways,  the  more  likely 
you  are  to  secure  this  result.  The  reverse  of  tiiis  principle  I 
believe  is  as  generally  verified ;  degrade  a  prisoner  from  the  conoition 
of  his  class  for  some  trivial  ofience,  by  additional  punishment,  when 
an  admonition  and  a  warning  against  repetition  would  suflBce,  and 
you  will  most  probably  have  to  do  it  again  and  again. 

Many  a  convict  has  thus,  I  am  convinced,  come  at  last  to  be 
reputed  incorrimble,  who  originally  in  his  criminal  character  was 
much  less  vile  than  others  who  have  attained  to  the  first  class  under 
a  happier  course  of  treatment  Many  more,  in  my  opinion,  would 
certainly  sink  gradually  into  the  incorri^ble  class,  from  the  indignation 
or  recklessness  produced  by  a  heavy  punishment  for  some  offence  in- 
volving no  moral  turpitude,  were  it  not  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
minister  of  religion  to  visit  them  under  punishment,  and,  whilst 
maintaining  to  the  prisoners  the  necessity  of  discipline,  and  their 
duty,  to  infuse  hope  and  encouragement  into  their  minds.  In  cases 
where  excessive  punishment  for  tne  first  offence  has  not  been  followed 
by  rapid  deterioration  and  an  insubordinate  spirit,  the  existence  of 
this  influence  must  continually  be  borne  in  mind. 

Exercise  in  Association, 
The  beneficial  moral  results  of  the  discipHne  and  instruction  of  the 
prison  have  in  no  degree  been  lessened,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  mode  of 
exercise  adopted  during  the  year  past,  in  lieu  of  the  separate  yards. 
There  has  been  actually  less  communication  between  the  prisoners. 
The  good  effect  of  the  change  upon  the  mental  condition  of  the 
prisoners  has  been  to  my  perception  most  marked.  From  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  ttiis  prison  you  are  aware  I  was  led  to  ad- 
vocate a  mitigation  of  the  rigorous  character  of  separate  confinement 
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qn^mllj  instituted  iu  Pentonville ;  and  I  hare  hailed  with  no  small'  ^^^^^|^ 
8atia&u)tion,  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  every  approximation  to  such  r—. ' 
a  course  of  treatment  as  should  secure  a  better  prospect  of  continuing 
what  is  useful  in  this  discipline  without  perpetuating  the  serious  evils 
which  a  growing  experience  led  me  to  apprehend  from  its  indiscrimi- 
nate application.  I  am  now  enabled,  by  very  distinct  recoUecticm  <^ 
my  early  impressions,  to  compare  the  convicts  of  the  first  ye^rs,  in 
their  general  appearance  and  manner,  with  those  of  the  last ;  and  I 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  present  healthful 
mental  aspect  of  the  prisoners  forms  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
nervous,  agitated  condition  of  the  first,  allowance  being  made,  for  tiie 
many  cases  of  debility  and  age  now  admissible  to  the  prison,  which 
were  so  (toefuUy  excluded  at  the  first 

It  is  really  no  small  relief  to  my  own  mind,  to  turn  my  eyes  for  a 
moment  from  this  paper,  as  I  write,  and  view  the  manner  in  which  one 
liundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners  in  the  spacious  groimd 
before  my  window  are  being  now  exercised.  Separated  by  moral  dis- 
cipline and  simple  arrangement,  they  walk  erect,  like  men.  Their 
whole  frame  is  in  motion,  and  they  move  at  so  lively  a  pace  as  almost  to 
provoke  competition;  fast  enough, however,  to  render  much  thought  for 
the  while  impossible.  To  the  young  and  active  it  is  enjoyment.  To 
the  less  vigorous  and  the  sluggish  it  gives  a  stimulus  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  use  to  the  whole  system ;  to  the  mind  as  well  as  body. 

The  picture  is  happily  removed,  of  the  convict,  pensively,  thought- 
fully, at  the  best  leisurelv,  treading  his  solitary  littie  yard,  the 
boundaries  of  which  were  high  walls,  massive  iron  palings,  and  a 
door  with  inspection  plate  through  which  an  officer's  eye  was  per- 
petually on  aH  his  actions. 

When  officially  interrogated  on  the  probable  effects  of  a  change  in 
such  points  of  our  discipline  as  seemed  to  press  heavily  upon  tiie 
mind  of  the  prisoner,  I  anticipated  those  results  with  confidence. 
'  The  experience  of  the  physician  of  the  Penitentiary  in  New 
Jersey,  lately  brought  before  the  British  public,  has  long  been  my 
own.  He  says,  "The  more  rigidly  the  plan  is  carri^  out,  the 
more  its  effects  are  visible  upon  tne  health  of  the  convicts.  A  little 
more  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  a  little  more  air  in  the  yard, 
have  the  effect  upon  the  mind  and  body  that  warmth  has  on  the 
thermometer;  ahnost  every  degree  of  indulgence  showing  a  cor- 
responding rise  in  the  health  of  the  individud.  That  an  opinion  to 
the  contrary  should  have  been  advocated  at  this  time  seems  like  a 
determination  to  disregard  science  in  support  of  a  mistaken  but 
fiftvourite  policy.** 

Separate  Stalls  in  Chapel,  tfc. 

The  separation  of  the  convicts  in  the  chapel  (the  effect  of  which 
I  was  desired  to  state)  I  did  not,  nor  do  I  now,  think  oppressive  to 
the  mind  to  any  perceptible  degree.      The  process   of   mstruction 

foing  on  in  the  school,  the  considerable  part  which  the  prisoners  take 
y  responding  and  singing  in  the  religious  service,  ana  the  interest 
80  generally  felt  in  the  consecutive  reading  and  simple  expo- 
sition of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  make  this  continuation  of  separation 
wholly  harmless.     If  no  interest  were  imparted  to  those  exercises  (as 
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Cba^Wii'k  18  the  fJM^  Still  EB  r^pirds  some  prisoners),  ihe  oontinued  separation 
^^7^    would  oertMnly  tell,  in  some  measure,  un&Tourablj  up<m  the  mincL 

Viewed  in  its  moral  aspect,  the  separation  of  prisonera  during  divine 
worship  is  only  justi^able  on  the  ground  of  necesnty,  the  existence 
of  which  is,  howeyei^,  now  confidently  denied  by  not  a  few  excellent 
persons  who  have  tried  both  plans. 

I  am  too  sensibly  alive  to  the  evils  attached  to  either  plan  to  ad- 
vocate a  sudden  departure  from  an  established  course. 

The  uses  and  the  danger  of  die  convicts  peaked  cap  (another  point 
upon  which  a  question  was  raised)  I  think  have  been  alike  exag* 
gerated. 

Jt^flex  View  qfthe  Effects,  moral  and  mental,  of  the  Discipline. 

In  advocating,  in  consequence  of  my  first  few  years'  experience, 
a  modification  of  separate  confinement  in  this  prison,  and  the 
necessity  of  combining  it  with  a  system  of  well  regulated  labour  on 
Public  Works,  underthe  direction  of  Government,!  was  guided  wholly 
by  what  fell  under  my  own  observation,  and  the  conviction  that  the 
ends  of  justice  at  home  and  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  colonies  of 
Australia  could  only  be  met  by  such  a  course. 

I  had  my  misgivings  that  the  reformation  efiected  under  such 
complete  separation  from  the  temptations  of  life  would  not  prove  to 
be  of  a  permanent  character.  I  ^ared  the  long  continuance  under  a 
system  of  restnunt,  physical  and  moral,  would  be  followed  by  a  re-action, 
where  there  was  not  a  real  change  of  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

However  this  might  be,  I  thought  I  saw,  distinctly  marked,  effects 
of  separate  confinement  of  such  a  character  as  to  put  out  of  the  question 
the  idea  of  its  exclusive  application  for  a  lengthened  period,  as  a  sole 
or  the  greater  part  of  a  convict's  treatment. 

Among  the  convicts  of  the  first  years,  most  carefully  selected  as 
ihey  were  in  the  matter  of  general  health,  age,  crime,  and  sentence, 
there  was  an  undue  proportion,  as  you  are  aware,  of  mental  disturbance 
and  excitement,  from  insanity  downwards  to  a  sort  of  indescribable 
nervous  or  hysterical  condition,  which  was  partly  observable  in  the 
prison,  but  much  more  so  on  board  ship,  where  a  large  propor- 
tion were  seized  with  convulsions.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
Sir  George  Seymour. 

In  the  Stratheden,  which  next  sailed  with  our  prisoners,  as 
many  as  twenty  out  of  one  hundred  were  so  affected,  but  none 
of  the  convicts  on  board  from  the  other  prisons,  as  I  reported  at 
the  time  to  the  board.  It  was  reasonable,  I  thought,  to  infer,  that 
where  no  such  actual  result  followed  there  was  yet  an  effect  produced 
upon  the  human  system  of  an  unfavourable  character ;  and  this  I 
thought  observable  in  the  appearance  of  our  convicts,  viewed  in  com- 

{)arison  with  the  others  around  them.  Could  it  be  imagined  that 
onger  detention  in  such  a  state  would  not  aggravate  this  mischief  ? 
It  was  so  thought  by  some  whose  judgment  might  justly  be  considered 
much  safer  to  follow  than  mine.  Tables  were  prepared  to  show  that 
cases  of  insanity  and  delusion  occurred  in  the  first  rather  than  in  the 
last  period  of  the  eighteen  months  here  experimented  on.  That, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  seemed  consistent  enough  with  the  supposition 
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of  a  gradual  and  perhaps  imperceptible  decline  of  the  physical  and  ^^^eport! 
mental  eneraies  ofOte  mass  of  persons  subjected  to  the  trial.  — 

Active  disease  mi^ht  be  developed  in  the  first  stwe  of  confinement^ 
whilst  ^neral  debiht  j  or  prostration  of  spirits  woiud  mark  the  latter 
part  of  a  lonff  confinement  in  separation,  and  when  released  the 
sufferers  wonld  not  be  competent  to  work  their  waj  in  the  world  like 
other  men;  and  having  this  disadvantaffCi  with  the  loss  of  character^ 
would  be  doomed  in  too  many  cases  to  hopeless  pauperism,  vagrancy, 
or  crime* 

Further,  gentlemen,  I  considered  that  religion  could  gfdn  nothing 
by  such  results.  Depression  of  spirits  is  not  contrition ;  remorse  is 
not  repentance ;  resolutions  and  vows  of  amendment,  made  whilst 
suffering  the  penalty  of  transgression,  imply  no  change  of  prin- 
ciple,— no  real  reformation  of  character.  Tlie  weakening  of  man's 
physical  and  mental  energies  does  not  generate  piety.  Beugion  can- 
not be  in  a  healthy  state  which  originates  in  any  disturbance  of  the 
mental  powers. 

The  results,  as  regards  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  our 
convicts  of  the  early  years,  about  whom  such  sanguine  expectations 
were  entertained,  you  are  acquainted  with.  Too  many  witnesses  having 
opportunities  for  observation  and  inquiry  in  the  colonies  have  afBrmea 
a  deplorable  falling  away  to  allow  one  to  question  the  existence  of 
the  fact. 

On  the  whole,  there  appears  reason  to  fear  tiiat  the  operation  of  the 
discipline  on  the  mindis  of  the  exiles  sent  from  Pentonville  direct 
was  not  so  firiendly  to  religion  as  even  its  most  moderate  advocates, 
like  myself,  ventured  to  anticipate. 

It  is  increasingly,  therefore,  a  matter  of  satisfaction,  to  me  at  least, 
that  tiie  experiment  of  subjecting  convicts  to  one  probationary  period 
of  a  lengthened  term  of  separate  confinement  was  not  further  perse* 
vered  in,  but  that  a  system  of  discipline  for  convicts  has  been  put 
into  operation  which  secures  whatever  advantages  belong  to  separate 
confinement,  consistently  with  mental  safety,  and  is  combined  with 
active  bodily  exertion  and  training  in  out-door  manual  labour,  incor- 
porating all  through  the  elements  of  a  wholesome  severity  witii  those 
of  humanity  and  religion. 

Character  formed  under  such  circumstances  will  be  less  specious, 
but  more  stable  ;  and  the  convict,  at  the  expiration  of  his  probation^ 
will  be  qualified  to  return  to  the  honest  pursuits  of  hard  labour,  if 
such  had  been  his  condition,  or  to  have  recourse  to  them  for  a  liveli- 
hood when  crime  lias  degraded  him  from  a  better  condition. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gendemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

To  the  Directors  J.  Ejngsmill. 

of 'Convict  Prisons, 


ADDENDA.J 

^  As  I  have  been  led  to  advert  to  the  abundance  of  books  of  a  licen- 
tious and  immoral  tendency  it  may  be  well  to  show  the  enormous 
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^5^!j^*  and  increasing  magnitude  of  this  fertile  source  of  crime^  as  detailed 
—      by  Mr.  Knight^  the  publisher  in  Fleet  Street,  and  other  competent 
^i^tnesses. 

"Since  the  year  1844,  when  Eugene  Sue's  *  Mysteries  of  Paris' 
appeared  in  London  (writes  the  *  Morning  Chronicle  *),  a  great  number 
of  penny  papers  of  a  vitiating  character  have  been  published  in  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns.  Many  men  of  the  lowest 
class  have  started  into  notice,  and  become  comparatively  rich,  by  the  sale 
of  these  most  immoral  works.  I  am  acquainted  (says  the  correspondent) 
with  no  less  than  six  men  who  are  in  a  position  to  keep  their  town  and 
country  houses  by  these  pernicious  enterprises ;  men  who  were  saddled 
with  debts  a  very  few  years  ago.  The  mischief  already  done  is  consider- 
able. The  young  people  of  both  sexes  in  the  families  of  the  mechanic  and 
the  shopkeeper  are  now  habituated  to  a  course  of  reading  in  which  felony, 
murder,  and  violation,  forgery,  adultery,  and  all  other  crimes  are  treated  of 
as  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  minds  of 
thousands  are  depraved  by  that  very  exercise  which  ought  to  improve 
them.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  that  some  of  these  felonious  tales  are 
written  with  ability  ;  but  that  only  aggravates  the  evil,  for  it  serves  as  an 
excuse  to  the  common  reader,  and  has  the  effect  of  attracting  some  readers 
of  a  better  class.  There  arc  four  of  these  weekly  Fehnists  (for  that  is  the 
nickname  they  have  adopted)  whose  combined  sale  is  calculated  to  amount 
to  350,000,  and  whose  readers  must,  I  should  say,  extend  to  1,000,000 
a  week.  One  of  these  Felonisls,  and  the  most  prosperous,  has  several 
gentlemen  of  ability  among  its  contributors,  and  will  probably  be  won 
over  to  the  cause  of  order  and  good  morals  the  moment  the  newspaper 
press  begins  to  stir  upon  the  subject. 

^*  At  the  beginning  of  April  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  (says 
Mr.  Knight)  there  were  issued  from  the  London  press,  to  be  continued  in 
weekly  numbers  at  a  penny  and  three-halfpence  each,  one  hundred  separate 
publications.  Of  these  sixty  were  wholly  works  of  fiction  and  ribaldry. 
Of  the  professed  works  of  fiction  a  great  number  were  of  the  *  Jack 
Sheppard '  school,  such  as  *  The  Freebooters,'  *  Dick  Turpin,'  *  The  Bold 
Smuggler,'  «  Paul  Jones,'  *  Gentleman  Jack,'  *  The  Brigand,'  &c.  The 
hash  is  varied  by  every  variety  of  tales  of  murder.  The  influences  of 
Such  publications  are  counteracted  by  twenty-two  weekly  journals  for  the 
most  part  innoxious. 

'^  The  circulation  of  pernicious  publications  is  inunense.  In  1845  it  was 
calculated  from  London  alone  there  was  a  yearly  circulation  of  stamped  and 
unstamped  newspapers  and  serials  of  a  decidt^ly  pernicious  character  to 
the  extent  of  28  862,000 !  During  the  last  ^\e  jcmts,  while  cheap  religious 
periodicals  have  made  limited  progress  either  in  numbers  or  interest,  the 
corrupt  printing  press  has  been  unceasingly  at  work.  The  present  circula- 
tion in  London  of  immoral  unstamped  publications  of  a  halfpenny  to  three 
halfpence  each  must  be  upwards  of  400,000  weekly,  which  would  give  the 
enormous  issue  of  20,800,000  yearly !  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the 
weekly  importation  of  French  prints  and  novels,  of  so  indecent  a  character 
that  once  they  could  only  be  obtained  by  stealth,  but  may  now  be  pur- 
chased openly  from  any  vendors  of  the  other  periodicids.  We  lately 
observed  a  shop  called  the  *  Parisian  depository  for  the  sale  of  French  prints,' 
where  the  business  was  entirely  confined  to  that  class  of  publications. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  1851  above  100  new  penny  periodicals  were 
started,  and  again  in  January  1852  at  least  an  equal  number  the  greater 
part  of  these  being  calculated  to  do  harm  rather  than  good. 

.    Of  the  direct  effect  of  this  pernicious  literature  upon  the  morals 
9f  the  lower   classes  there  can   be  no  question.      Almost   ereiy: 
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one  who  has  to  do  with  youthful  criminals   bears   witness  to  the  ^$*^i^'' 
evil.     A  case  or  two  furnished  hy  a  brother  chaplain  from  his  expe-    *2!^* 
rience  may  here  come  in  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  evil  tendency 
those  writings. 

^*  J.  A.,  aged  eighteen,  convicted  of  house-breaking,  first  states  how  he 
ran  away  from  his  parents,  enlisted,  was  bought  off,  and  at  last  frequented 
the  beer-shops,  —  places  that  are  frequented  by  those  only  who  are  not 
admitted  by  creditable  publicans  in  their  houses,  and  who  tell  these  lads 
*  how  they  fastened  doors  ;  how  they  served  young  women  ;  and  all  about 
setting  steel  traps  and  gins  ;  how  to  train  a  dog  to  fetch  a  duck  out  of  a 
pond ;  what  fine  roasts  they  had  out  of  the  ducks  and  hens,  kcJ  The 
boy  adds,  ^  Now  I  say  all  these  fine  stories  are  listened  to  with  gpi'eater 
attention  than  a  sermon  would  be  listened  to,  preached  by  a  parson,  and 
that  these  have  been  my  chief  schoolmasters.  Now  1  will  speak  a  few 
words  about  reading  bad  books.  There  is  a  book  called  the  Newgate 
■  Calendar  Improved.  It  contains  the  lives  of  the  greatest  vagabonds  that 
ever  was.  I  used  to  call  it  my  catechism  ;  and  I  read  in  that  book  until  I 
began  to  think  honesty  and  industry  a  shame.  The  book  is  a  straight  line 
for  a  young  thief  to  work  upon,  and  the  first  foundation  and  beginning  of 
evil.  I  first  began  to  read  these  bad  books,  until  I  thought  it  was  a  sin  to 
be  honest ;  and  from  them  to  the  beer-shop ;  from  these  to  the  concert 
room  ;  and  from  these  to  the  dancing  school,  which  finally  brought  me 
within  these  walls.' 

'*  J.  M.,  aged  seventeen.  ^  I  began  very  soon  to  read  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  and  all  such  books  like  them,— Jack  Sheppard,  Dick  Turpin, 
and  different  kinds  of  romances.  This,  with  the  advice  of  wicked  men^ 
made  me  inclined  to  follow  some  of  their  examples,  and  try  if  I  could  not 
imitate  some  of  their  evil  deeds.' " 

With  respect  to  the  same  evil,  the  Author  of"  Old  Bailey  Expe- 
rience "  observes, — 

"  Although  an  advocate  for  the  fullest  liberty  of  the  press,  I  regret  to 
add,  that  if  means  could  be  taken  to  suppress  the  low  publications,  of 
which  there  are  now  so  many  sold,  many  boys  would  be  saved  from 
destruction  who  are  now  lost  entirely  by  the  influence  these  works  have 
on  their  vitiated  tastes,  viz.  the  fictitious  lives  of  pirates,  robbers,  and 
loose  women.  There  is  scarcely  one  in  print  that  these  boys  have  hot  by 
rote  ;  their  infatuation  for  them  is  unlH)unded,  and  the  consequent  per- 
version of  their  minds  very  fatal  in  every  instance  where  this  passion 
seizes  them.  Although  naturally  restless  in  their  habits,  they  will  sit  for 
six  or  eight  hours  together,  relating  and  hearing  tales  of  criminal  heroes. 
A  boy  expert  at  telling  these  stories  will  exact  and  obtain  half  the  food 
from  the  others  to  gratify  this  passion." 

The  above  remarks  fully  express  my  own  views  and  experiences  of 
the  malignity  and  extent  of  this  increasing  evil  in  the  coimtry. 
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iiettatfOfi.  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Pentoaville  Prisoa 

^iy^  for  the  Year  1852. 

Gentlbmen^ 

In  c(Hnpliance  with  the  rules  of  the  prison,  I  beg  to  submit  to 
70U  the  Medical  Report  for  the  past  year. 

G«Mna  The  general  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  excellent 

Health.  SmalE-pox,  which  prcTailed  epidemically  during  the  greater  part  of 

the  year  in  our  inunediate  neighbourhood,  and  indeed  very  generally 
throughout  the  country,  attacked  but  four  of  our  inmates,  and  was 
in  no  case  &taL  The  precautionary  measures  for  limiting  die  spread 
of  contagion  were  attended  with  success.  Of  these,  as  the  most 
important,  may  be  mentioned  the  yaccination  of  every  prisoner  who 
had  not  been  previously  affected  with  the  disease,  or  wno  could  not 
show  a  good  vaccine  cicatrix. 

A  list  of  the  various  diseases  which  have  required  treatment  will 
be  found  in  the  tables  appended  to  the  report  (No.  3.  page  40.)  It 
will  be  there  seen  that  catarrhal  affections  and  dyspeptic  ailments  of 
slight  character  form  the  great  proportion  of  the  cases,  while  severe 
diseases  are  but  few  in  number. 

DeAtht.  Three  deaths  only  have  occurred,  the  particulars  of  which  are  to 

be  found  in  the  tables  (No.  4.  piige  42.) 

In  the  first  case  the  prisoner  died  of  bronchitis,  in  the  eleventh 
month  of  imprisonment.  In  the  second,  the  prisoner  was  affected 
on  admission  with  diarrhoea,  connected  with  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  which  terminated  fatally  within  a  month.  In  the  third 
case  the  prisoner  was  noticed  to  be  of  delicate  appearance  on  admis- 
sion, and  stated  that  he  had  for  some  months  suffered  from  diarriicea. 
This  affection  was  soon  found  to  depend  on  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  to  be  connected  with  tubercular  disease.  He  was  recom- 
mended as  a  fit  subject  for  free  pardon ;  but  as  his  friends  were 
unable  to  receive  him  the  disease  necessarily  ran  its  fatal  course  in 
theprison. 

MediflAi  There  have  been  no  pardons  granted  on  medical  grounds.     Hie 

'*'*'°*      only  case  reconunended  by  the  medical  officer  was  the  one  just 
noticed  among  the  deaths. 

iwtto^  Twenty  prisoners  have  been  removed  on  account  of  failing  health. 
Of  these  eight  were  in  tolerable  or  good  health  when  received,  and 
twelve  were  affected  on  reception  with  disease  or  infirmity,  and  were 
found  to  be  imable  to  undergo  the  full  term  of  separate  confinement 
Twenty- one  prisoners,  who  were  also  affected  with  diseased  con- 
ditions when  admitted  into  the  prison,  comj^eted  their  term  of 
confinement,  and  were  then  removed  either  to  I)artmoor  Prison,  as 
unfit  for  penal  labour,  or  to  the  invalid  hulk. 
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The  daily  per-centage  of  sick  for  the  year  was  2*27;  a  lower  JJ^^gJ^^! 
number  tlmn  that  of  any  former  year,  the  mean  average  of  the      — 
preceding  eight  years  being  3*34. 

In  the  tables  (pp.39-40.)  will  be  found  the  average  of  every  month 
from  the  Ist  of  January  1844  to  the  3l8t  of  December  1852,  and 
the  mean  average  for  each  year.     A  comparison  is  also  afforded, 
between  the  monthly  and  quarterly  averages  of  the  past  year,  and  of 
the  eight  years  which  preceded  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1852  the  sick  list  was 
slightly  above  the  average,  but  that  in  the  second,  third,  and  last 
quarters  it  fell  considerably  below  the  average  of  any  former  period. 
I  beg  merely  to  call  attention  to  this  fact  just  now,  as  I  shall  refer 
to  it  again  in  connexion  with  the  causes  which  may  be  presumed  to 
have  produced  so  favourable  an  influence  on  the  health  of  the  prison. 

The  mortality  of  the  prison  for  1852  is  less  than  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Actual  Mortality  per  Cent. 

On  average 
daily  Number 
of  Prisoners. 

First  seven  years  of  experimental  discipline 

1850  -  .  .  - 

1851  -  .  - 

1852  -  -  . 

Only  one  prisoner  has  been  rejected  by  the  medical  officer  as  unfit  Rejections. 
to  be  received  into  the  prison,  viz.,  J.  Ealpatrick.  This  man  had 
twice  attempted  suicide  when  in  Pentonville  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  was  removed  from  the  prison  as  an  unfit  subject  for  separate 
confinement.  It  appeared  therefore,  hazardous  to  subject  him  again 
to  the  discipline. 

The  following  cases  of  mental  affection  have  occurred  during  the  Mental 
past  year;—  ^  ^^'^"^• 

Mania        -  -  -  -     3 

Monomania     -  -  -  -     1 

Delusions  -  -  -     1 


The  history  of  each  case  is  subjoined : — 

1.  Convict  W.  Kelly,  4,069,  a  private  soldier,  was  convicted  at  a 
general  court  martial  held  at  Walmer  on  the  9th  of  September  1861, 
of  offering  violence  to  his  superior  officer.  His  sentence  was  trans- 
portation for  seven  years.  No  less  than  ten  previous  convictions  are 
recorded  against  him,  the  offences  all  arising  from  habits  of  drunk- 
enness. 

He  was  admitted  into  Pentonville  on  the  24th  of  November  1851. 
His  general  health  was  good,  and  nothing  occurred  to  excite  more 
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Medial Offl- than  ordinary  attenfion  to  him  until  the  17th  of  January,  a.'';  tie 

-oer't  Report.  xi.  i_ivj-«  J*       .» 

—      more  than  seven  weeks  after  admission. 

The  prisoner  was  on  that  day  observed  to  be  depressed  in  spirits. 
He  stated  that  his  sister  had  arrived  firom  Ireland^  and  having  fidled 
to  obtain  permission  to  see  him^  was  wandering  round  the  prison 
walls,  shouting  out  his  name.  That  during  the  stillness  of  night  he 
distinctly  recognized  her  voice.  With  the  view  of  removing  this 
hallucination  the  prisoner  was  at  once  placed  to  work  in  association, 
but  without  avail  On  the  12th  of  February  an  attack  of  acute 
mania  supervened,  which,  however,  rapidly  yielded  to  the  treatment 
employed. 

He  was  removed  to  the  invalid  hulk  on  the  14th  of  May,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  change  would  expedite  his  cure.  For  some 
time  before  removal  he  had  been  rational  in  his  conversation  and 
orderly  in  his  conduct.  He  was,  however,  at  times  annoyed  by 
hearing  "  voices." 

2.  Convict  Fox  Maule,  3,767,  an  African  negro,  was  received  into 
the  prison  on  the  13th  of  June  1851,  under  a  sentence  of  trans- 
portation for  life  for  mutinous  conduct.  Up  to  the  date  of  his 
insanity,  which  occurred  about  seven  months  after  admission,  his 
conduct  had  been  orderly  and  submissive,  and  his  health  perfect. 
He  had  been  put  to  tailoring,  but  from  inability  to  learn  the  trade 
was  subsequently  employed  in  picking  coir.  From  ignorance  of 
English,  or  indeed  of  any  intelligible  language,  he  was  debarred  from 
receiving  instruction. 

Suddenly,  on  the  night  of  the  17  th  of  January,  the  prisoner  was 
observed  to  be  strange  in  his  conduct.  He  had  stripped  himself 
naked,  and  refused  to  go  to  bed.  From  what  could  be  gathered  from 
him,  it  appeared  that  he  believed  he  was  acting  in  obedience  to  a 
command  from  the  Almighty.  To  this  state  there  soon  succeeded 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  mania : — furor,  sleeplessness,  and  obstinate 
refusal  of  food.  The  case  so  far  improved  under  treatment  in  the 
prison  as  to  afford  grounds  for  a  favourable  prognosis.  The  prisoner, 
though  at  times  perverse  and  troublesome,  became  quiet  and  orderly 
in  his  general  behaviour.  He  had  also  learned  sufficient  English  to 
make  known  his  wants,  and  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  at  the 
time  of  his  removal,  was  free  from  delusion.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  invalid  hulk  on  the  14th  of  May. 

3.  Convict  Joseph  Briggs,  3,898,-  a  sweep,  17  years  of  age,  was 
convicted  of  robbery,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven 
years.  He  had  been  also  once  before  convicted  of  felony,  besides 
four  summary  convictions,  and  had  been  twice  whipped. 

He  was  received  into  the  prison  on  the  16  th  of  September  1851. 
He  was  put  to  weaving,  and  worked  industriously.  His  general  con- 
duct in  Pentonville  was  also  good.  He  could  read,  and  even  made 
some  progress  with  the  schoolmaster. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  nearly  six  months  after  admission,  he 
suddenly  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  insanity.  His  manner  was 
odd,  and  he  disturbed  the  prison  at  night  by  loud  cries.  He  was 
placed  imder  treatment  in  the  infirmary,  where  he  suffered  an  attack 
of  mania,  and  on  the  6th  of  May  was  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 
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4.  Convict  Joseph  Horner,  3,790,  a  plasterer,  was  convicted  ofJJ^^j^^; 
stealing  fowls,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation.     He      — 
had  been  convicted  previously  nine  times  summarily,  besides  once  of 
felony. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  another  prisoner,  who  was  acquainted 
with  him,  he  had  for  years  led  a  debauched  and  drunken  life. 
Living  with  low  prostitutes,  and  acting  as  their  bully,  he  was  con- 
tinually embroiled  in  quarrels,  and  had  in  consequence  received 
many  severe  blows  on  the  head.  His  conduct,  too,  had  been  such  as 
to  induce  this  witness  to  believe  that  he  was  not  at  times  of  sound 
mind. 

Horner  was  admitted  into  Pentonville  on  the  15th  of  July  1851. 
He  was  employed  as  a  tailor,  and  worked  tolerably  well.  His 
general  conduct,  however,  was  bad,  and  he  had  twice  incurred 
punishment  for  prison  offences. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  rather  more  than  six  months  after  admis- 
sion, he  first  exhibited  symptoms  of  insanity.  He  declared  that  his 
food  was  ^*  poisoned,"  and  acting  under  the  influence  of  this  delusion 
assaulted  an  officer  with  murderous  violence.  As  soon  as  the  fact  of 
his  insanity  was  established,  he  was  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  as 
suffering  from  monomania. 

5.  Timothy  HiU,  3768,  was  convicted  of  housebreaking  on  the 
31st  of  December  1849,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years' transportation. 
He  had  been  previously  convicted,  once  of  felony  and  thrice  summa- 
rily. He  was  received  on  the  16th  of  June  1851  from  the  "  Jus- 
titia  "  hulk,  where  he  had  obtained  a  bad  character.  In  the  prison 
he  was  put  to  tailoring,  at  which  he  could  work  tolerably,  but  his 
perverseness  and  obstinacy  made  it  a  difficult  task  to  manage  him. 
He^was  twice  punished  in  the  refractory  cell  for  disobedience  of 
orders. 

B^s  health  was  good,  and  nothing  unusual  could  be  remarked  in 
his  conduct  or  conversation  until  the  5th  of  January,  when  he  com- 
plained that  *^  poison  "  had  been  mixed  with  his  food,  which  injured 
his  health  and  disturbed  his  sleep.  He  was  at  once  placed  in  asso- 
ciation, where  he  soon  recovered,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
*^  Stirling  Castle  "  hulk,  as  an  unfit  subject  for  further  confinement 
in  separation. 

I  beg  to  offer  the  following  general  observations  on  the  foregoing 
cases : — 

In  the  first  case  on  the  list,  it  would  appear  that  a  predisposition 
to  insanity  had  been  acquired  by  an  inveterate  habit  of  spirit- 
di-inking.  The  character  and  progress  of  the  attack,  together  with 
the  treatment  required,  confirm  this  view. 

The  second  case  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  a  class  that  appears 
to  be  exposed  to  more  than  ordinary  danger  under  separate  confine- 
ment, namely,  those  who  from  defective  intellect  or  want  of  educa- 
tion are  unable  to  read,  and  who  from  ignorance  of  the  English 
language  are  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the 
prison. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cases  possess  certain  general  feature* 
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Medicaioffl-  The  prisoners  were  all  young,  of  the  lowest  class,  of  bad  character, 
cer*sB«port.  ^j^^  VICIOUS  lives.  Thcy  were  not  so  ignorant  as  depraved,  for  they 
could  read  and  work  at  a  trade,  but  had  all  been  many  times  con- 
victed and  imprisoned.  AVhether  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity 
existed  is  unknown.  That  there  was  a  predisposition  to  insanity  in 
the  fourth  case  is  rendered  probable  by  the  previous  history  of  the 
prisoner. 

Of  the  five  cases,  one  occurred  about  seven  weeks  after  admission, 
another  somewhat  short  of  six  weeks,  and  the  rest  after  six  months  of 
separate  confinement. 

As  regards  their  progress  and  termination: — one  wholly  recovered 
in  the  prison ;  two  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  transferred  to  the  invalid 
hulk,  with  the  expectation  that  by  change  of  scene  recovery  would 
be  hastened  and  completed ;  two  required  removal  to  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

From  accounts  which  have  been  recently  received  from  the 
surgeons  under  whose  care  the  above  cases  passed  subsequently  to 
removal  from  Pentonville,  it  appears  that  the  first  case  has  suffered 
no  recurrence  of  symptoms  of  mental  affection.  Of  the  two  prisoners 
removed  to  the  invalid  hulk,  one  continued  to  improve,  and  expe- 
rienced no  return  of  any  delusion ;  the  other  is  said  to  be,  at  the 
present  time,  of  weak  intellect. 

Besides  the  five  cases  of  undoubted  mental  disease  already  de- 
scribed, there  also  occurred  slighter  shades  of  disordered  action  of 
the  mind,  as  characterised  by  hypochondriasis,  irritability,  depres- 
sion, or  excitement.  In  a  few  instances  there  was  even  a  doubt 
whether  delusion  was  present.  In  others  strong  grounds  existed  for 
suspecting  imposture.  By  suspending  the  discipline,  and  permitting 
the  prisoner  to  work  in  association,  all  untoward  consequences  were 
avoided.  Those  whose  mental  suffering  was  real,  gradually  recovered, 
and  on  the  other  hand  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  detection 
of  the  malingerer. 

^uidliM  *"^      ^"*^  suicide  has  occurred  during  the  year.     There  was,  however,  a 
ittcmptB.     suicidal  attempt  which  nearly  proved  fatal.     The  history  of  the  case 
is  as  follows: — 

Convict  J.  Jordan,  4,246,  hanged  himself  in  his  cell  on  the  16th 
of  July.  lie  was  cut  down  by  a  warder,  and  under  medical  treat- 
ment recovered.  He  had  been  about  four  months  in  the  prison,  and 
all  the  time  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  had  shown  no  previous  indi- 
cation of  despondency,  or  indeed  of  any  mental  peculiarity  whatever. 
That  the  prisoner  in  the  above  instance  intended  to  commit  an  act  of 
of  suicide  is  rendered  questionable  by  his  selecting  a  time  for  its 
commission  when  he  must  have  expected  to  be  interrupted  by  a  \\s\t 
from  the  officer  of  his  ward, — an  occurrence  which  could  be  calculated 
with  certainty  and  precision  in  the  onlinary  course  of  events.  Never- 
theless, whatever  doubt  there  may  be  about  the  intention  of  the  pri- 
soner, that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  is  certain. 

A  case  also  occurred  in  tne  month  of  May,  where  mental  excite- 
ment, accompanied  by  suicidal  ideas,  was  observed.  This  condition 
continued  for  a  few  days,  and  then,  under  treatment,  disappeared. 
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The  number  removed  on  mental  grounds  during  the  jear  was :  As  J^l^  ^S' 
insane,  two  to  Bethlem  Hospital;  as  having  sliown  mdications  of^^ — ^ 
mental  disease,  two  to  the  invalid  hulk,  and  one  to  the  "  Stirling  on  meSia 
Castle"  hulk;  seven  others  were  removed  as  likely  to  be  injuriously  *^*^^' 
affected  by  the  discipline,  and  as  unfit  for  separate  confinement. 

The  following  rule  has  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 
medical  officer  in  cases  where  injury  to  health  may  be  anticipated: — 

'*  Whenever  the  medical  officer  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
either  the  mind  or  the  body  of  a  prisoner  is  likely  to  be  injuriously 
affected  by  the  discipline  or  treatment  observed  in  the  prison,  he 
shall  report  the  case  m  writing  to  the  Governor,  accompanied  by  such 
suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  case  requires.  The  Grovemor  shall 
thereupon  alter  or  suspend  the  discipline,  and  regulate  the  work  as 
regards  such  prisoner  accordingly,  and  report  the  same  as  directed." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  above  rule,  the  discipline 
has  been  suspended  in  ninety-two  instances,  and  the  prisoner  placed 
to  work  in  association,  though  under  strict  supei'vision.  Forty-eight 
prisoners  required  such  a  relaxation  of  the  discipline  to  prevent 
injury  to  health,  and  forty-four  on  mental  grounds.  In  order  to  limit 
the  number  of  prisoners  so  employed  a  selection,  was  made  from  time 
to  time  of  those  who  had  recovered  sufficiently  for  penal  labour ;  and 
these  were  included  in  the  ordinary  drafts  to  be  sent  to  the  public 
works.  The  totjil  number  removed  in  this  way,  somewhat  out  of  the 
order  of  rotation,  amounted  to  twenty-nine. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  the  cases  of  insanity  that  occurred  in 
1852  occurred  within  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  In  conse- 
quence of  what  appeared  to  be  an  alarming  increase  of  such  cases,  I 
addressed  the  Directors  on  the  subject,  and  with  a  view  of  remedying 
this  evil,  recommended  that  the  daily  amount  of  out- door  exercise 
should  be  increased,  and  that  exercise  of  a  healthy  and  exliilarating 
character  should  be  substituted  for  the  monotonous  and  listless  walk 
in  separate  yards. 

This  measure  indeed  had  already  been  contemplated  by  the  Di- 
rectors, but  had  hitherto  been  only  partially  carried  out. 

In  the  place  of  one  of  the  separate  airing-grounds,  three  narrow 
foot-paths  were  laid  down,  of  a  circular  form,  and  arranged  concen- 
trically. Here  in  single  files,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  in- 
tervals of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  the  prisoners  were  marched  about  a 
hundred  at  a  time. 

The  arrangements  were  such  as  to  preclude  any  mischief  that 
might  arise  from  communication,  while  an  amount  of  vigour  was 
infused  into  the  exercise,  and  fatigue  was  avoided  by  changing  the 
direction,  or  varying  the  rapidity  of  the  pace. 

As  the  above  method  was  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose^ 
and  to  possess  hygienic  advantages  over  exercise  in  separate  yards., 
it  was  proposed  to  adopt  it  as  the  ordinary  daily  exercise. 

The  Medical  Officer  also  suggested  that  special  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  employment  of  the  more  ignorant  and  uneducated 
class  when  in  the  cells,  and  by  awakening  an  interest  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  trade  encourage  the  prisoner  to  constant  industry. 

The  regulations  of  the  Directors  with  respect  to  gratuities  for 
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and  warm- 
ing. 


Drainage 


industry  or  extra  work  combined  with  good  conduct  ap- 
l)eared  to  conduce  to  tliis  end.  But  the  suggestion  had  more  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  labours  of  those  engaged  in  instructing 
the  prisoner  in  his  trade; — to  secure  a  greater  share  of  the  trades- 
instructor's  time  and  pains  for  the  prisoner,  whose  natural  clum- 
einess  or  stupidity  mode  the  process  of  learning  a  trade  slow  and 
disheartening. 

In  a  former  part  of  the  present  report  I  noticed  that  the  daily  per- 
centage of  sick  had  experienced  a  sensible  diminution ;  and  in  the 
Medical  Report  to  the  Directors  for  the  month  of  April  I  stated  that 
this  was  in  my  opinion  attributable  to  the  increased  amount  of 
exercise  which  had  been  recently  allowed  to  a  large  proportion  of 
our  population.  The  necessary  arrangements  have  been  since  com- 
pleted, and  for  some  months  past  every  prisoner  has  been  exercised 
daily  in  the  open  yard,  as  described,  and  for  an  extra  hour  on  three 
days  in  the  week.  The  results  that  have  attended  the  change  have 
been  of  a  very  favourable  description,  and  serve  to  confirm  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  report  alluded  to.  During  the  past  nine 
months  the  number  on  the  sick  list  has  been  considerably  less  than 
for  any  previous  period  since  the  prison  was  opened.  A  healthy  and 
natural  tone  of  mind  generally  prevails.  There  have  been  no  cases 
of  insanity.  ]\Iental  affections  of  slight  character  have  been  but  few 
in  number,  and  these  have  yielded  to  a  further  relaxation  of  the 
discipline. 

No  permanent  alteration  of  .the  dietary  ha«  been  made  since  the 
date  of  the  last  report.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  potatoes  during 
part  of  the  year,  it  became  necessary  to  find  some  other  vege- 
table as  a  temporary  substitute  for  them.  Rice  and  haricots,  given 
alternately,  were  found  to  answer  satisfactorily  for  this  purpose. 

The  extra  diet  given  by  the  direction. of  the  Medical  Officer  has 
been  for  the  most  part  limited  to  an  allowance  of  an  additional 
quantity  of  potatoes  or  a  few  ounces  of  bread.  Cases  have  of  course 
occurred,  where,  on  account  of  sickness  or  infirmity,  and  during  con- 
valescence, articles  of  food  of  a  more  generous  kind  have  been  required ; 
but  these  have  been  by  no  means  numerous. 

The  ventilation  continues  to  be  good,  and  no  alteration  has  been 
required  since  the  date  of  the  last  report. 

Except  for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  no 
artificial  heat  has  been  needed  either  for  warming  or  ventilating  the 
cells. 

The  drainage  of  the  prison  is  good.  As  a  sanitary  measure, 
during  the  summer  months  the  drains  generally  were  cleansed,  and 
purified  at  intervals  by  chloride  of  lime. 

*  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
The  Directors  of  C.  Lawrence  Bradley. 

the  Convict  Prisons. 
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The  following  Tables  show  the  Medical  Statistics  for  the  Year 

1852  :— 

No.  I. 

Number  of  prisoners  in  the  prison,  1st  January  1852    -     561 
„         admitted  during  the  year       -         -        -         -     717 

Prison  population  for  the  year  -  -  -  1,278 

Number  discharged,  pardoned,  and  removed  on  other 

than  medical  grounds         -  -  -        701 

„         of  deaths  -  .  -  -  3 

„        of  pardons  on  medical  grounds  -         -  0 

„         of  removals  on  account  of  failing  health       -  8 

„  admitted  with  physical  infirmity,  or  dis- 
eased conditions,  and  removed  before  the 
expiration  of  the  full  term  of  separate 
confinement         -  -  -  -  12 

„  admitted  with  physical  infirmity,  or  dis- 
eased conditions,  but  who  served  their  full 
term  of  separate  confinement,  and  were  re- 
moved to  invalid  prisons  as  unfit  for  penal 
labour         -  -         -  -  -  21 

„         removed  as  insane  to  Bethlehem  hospital     -  2 

„         removed   as  having  shown  indications  of 

mental  affection         -         -  -  -  3 

„         removed   on  mental  grounds  as   unfit   for 

further  confinement  in  separation  -  7 

„         of  prisoners  left  in   the  prison,  31st   De- 
cember 1852  -  -  -         -     -         521 
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No.  2. 

Average  daily  number  of  prisoners 
„  „         of  sick 

„  „         on  extra  diet 

„         per-centage  of  sick 


on  extra  diet  .        •        . 

Average  Daily  Per-centage  of  Sick  for  Nine  Years. 


550-62 

12-65 

90-41 

2-27 

16-41 


1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847.- 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1862. 

January    - 

4*31 

3-37 

3-21 

4*09 

2*46 

2*13 

4*63 

3-69 

3-83 

JFebmary    - 

3*67 

3- 40 

3-11 

3*92 

2*07 

2*76 

4*39 

3-83 

3-23 

March      -          j- 

3-22 

3- 58 

3*62 

3*62 

3*88 

2*82 

3' 26 

4-83 

4-21 

April 

3-51 

3-78 

2*80 

3*03 

3*03 

2*93 

3*28 

2-96 

2-61 

May 

2-52 

4*66 

2*95 

3*21 

2*58 

2-95 

3' 68 

2-84 

1-52 

June 

2*54 

4-57 

2-93 

2-69 

3*33 

3*74 

4*02 

3-38 

2-27 

July        - 

3-23 

5-69 

3' 23 

3*61 

fi*75 

3*80 

3*64 

4-12 

1-79 

August     - 

3*06 

4-15 

3*82 

3*71 

2*70 

3*60 

4-28 

3-59 

1-25 

September 

2*46 

3-27 

2-73 

3*33 

3*19 

3*62 

4*16 

3-19 

1-64 

October      - 

1-94 

3*66 

3*12 

3*27 

2*48 

3*28 

3*60 

4-97 

1-28 

Koyember 

1-70 

2*60 

4*22 

2*72 

2*04 

3*  12 

3*71 

3-81 

1-90 

December 

2-45 

2-37 

3*60 

3*19 

2*47 

2-67 

4*12 

4-23 

1-82 

Mean  daily  per-oen* 

2-88 

3-75 

3*36 

3*36 

2*75 

3*11 

3*88 

8-81 

2-27 

tageper  annum. 
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MwiioaiOffi-  Mean  Daily  Per-centage  of  Sick  for  each  Month  and  Quarter  of  Eight 
cer'sR<^port.  preceding  Years,  and  of  1852. 


Mean  of  8  years. 

1852. 

Months. 

Quarters. 

Months. 

Quarters. 

January          ... 

3-48 

3*83 

Febmary        .            -          - 

3*39 

3  23 

March        .        -         -        - 

3-60 

3*49 

4*21 

3*75 

April         -              -              - 

3*16 

2-61 

May        -            ... 

317 

1-52 

June 

3"  40 

3-24 

2-27 

2-13 

July        .... 

3*75 

1-79 

August         -            -            . 

3*61 

1-25 

September        -           -         - 

3*23 

3-53 

1-64 

1-56 

October 

3*27 

1-28 

November        -         - 

2-99 

1*90 

December 

3-13 

3*13 

1-82 

1-66 

Annual  mean 

3' 34 

— 

2-27 

— 

No.  3. 
Cases  that  have  occurred  during  the  Vear. 


Requiring  a  purgative 
(a)  Slighter  cases 
(6)  Graver  cases 


718 

944 

13 


Total 


-     1,675 


(a)  Slighter  cases. 

Affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system — 

Epilepsy  (affected  before  admission) 

Spectral  illusion  (without  mental  affection) 

Cephalalgia  and  vertigo 

Hypochondriasis  ,  -  - 

Affections  of  the  organs  of  respiration— 

Catarrhal  complaints 

Bronchitis  -  - 

Pleurisy        .... 

Pleurodynia  ... 

Cough  with  phthisical  tendency 

Haemoptysis        -  -  -  . 

Affections  of  the  digestive  system — 

Diarrhoea      -  -  -  - 

Dyspepsia  -  - 

Hepatic  congestion        1  -  - 

Hsemorrhoi^  affections 

Ulceration  of  the  tonguo 
Affections  of  the  heart  and  vascular  system — 

Anaemia      .  -  -  -  - 

Palpitation  (functional) 

Carried  forward 


ii 


318 
3 
3 
9 
2 
2} 


11 


>337 
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24 

6 
3 


Brought  forward 
Affections  of  the  genito-urinary  organs — 

Stricture,  hydrocele,  &c,         -  .  .  - 

Diseases  of  the  skin,  &c. — 

Cutaneous  eruptions  -  -  •         -21 

Ulcer,  phlegmon  -  ...  -  3  _ 

Diseases  of  the  eye  .  -  .  - 

Diseases  of  the  ear  -  - 

Diseases  of  the  locomotive  organs^ 

Bursa  patell»  .  .  -  .  - 

Disease  of  bone  and  periosteum        ... 

Chronic  rheumatism        -  -  ... 

Other  diseases-— 

Gout  ...  ... 

Struma  ..*-.. 

Cachenia  -  -  .  -        - 

Syphilis        -.-.-. 

Various  slight  cases,  including  injuries,  &e. 

Total         -         -  944 
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(b)  Graver  cases. 

Haemoptysis  ... 

Chronic  rheumatism,  marasmus 
Enteritis,  typhoid  pneumonia 
Ulceration  of  intestines,  phthisis 
Bronchitis,  &c.         -  - 

Pulmonanr  phthisis 
Typhoid  fever  •  .  - 

Small-pox        .... 


Total 


2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
4 

13 
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No.  7. 

Admitted  affected  with  diseased  Conditions,  and  removed  before  the 
expiration  of  full  period  of  separate  Confinement. 


MediealOffi- 
cep'sr 


Reg. 
No. 

Date  of 

Date  of 

Name. 

Ad- 
mission. 

Re- 
moval 

Cause  of  Removal. 

Where 
removed  to. 

1851. 

1852. 

A.Nuim    - 

3,776 

Jnly7 

May  14 

Stricture;  epilepsy 

*York'hulk. 

W.  Lowe  • 

3,923 

Oct  29 

♦» 

Diarrhoea    (of    long     con- 
tinuance). 

»♦ 

W.  Hamlin 

3,994 

Nov.  8 

»• 

Infirm  (57  years  of  age) 

ty 

A.Lock      - 

4,000 

>» 

Aprill2 

Disease  of  internal  ear 

}> 

W.  Gent    - 

4,012 

♦♦ 

May  14 

Strumous  glands 

ft 

J.  Butterworth    - 

4,020 

ji 

»» 

Infirm  (set  62) 

)t 

W.  Smith  - 

4,045 

tt 

n 

Stricture     - 

>i 

G.  Bjford  - 

4,065 

Nov.  24 

»f 

Suppurating  bursa 

If 

G.  Honeyaett      - 

4,089 

1852. 

»» 

Disease  of  tibia 

»» 

M.  Healy   - 

4,268 

Mar.  11 

»» 

Previously  affected  with  deli- 
rium tremens.  Infirm  fh>m 

" 

rheumatism. 

J.  Alexander 

4,530 

Ang.7 

Sept.  24 

A  negro.whose  health  suffered 
under  separate  confinement 
on  a  former  occasion. 

Van  Die- 
men's 
Land. 

J.  M*Kew  . 

4,534 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  31 

Delicate ;  likely  to  break  down 
under  confinement 

MiUbank. 

No.  8. 

Admitted  affected  with  diseased  Conditions  or  Infirmity,  and  removed 
at  the  expiration  of  full  period  of  separate  Confinement  as  unfit  for 
penal  labour. 


Name. 

No. 

Diseased  Conditions. 

Where 
removed  to: 

M.  Ryan 

3,275 

Lame              -               -            - 

"York  "hulk. 

R.  Roberts 

3,299 

Infirm  ;  chronic  rheumatism 

W.  Bidgood 

3,487 

>♦            t»            »» 

»» 

£.  Boulds 

3,552 

Lame          -               -               - 

i»                   ^ 

R.  B.  Arthur 

3,558 

Lame        .            .           -          - 

*> 

BL  Wright      - 

3,582 

One  arm        -               -             - 

♦♦ 

H.  Cottle      - 

3,587 

Chronic  pulmonary  disease 

♦♦ 

J.  Wills 

3,665 

Strumous  glands 

n 

D.  Avis 

3,671 

Lame         -            ... 

)9 

J.  Avlett 

a,673 

Stricture 

)t 

W.  Holding 

3,719 

Infirm ;  old  hydrocele 

»» 

T.  Gallagher 

3,739 

Hsemoptysis 

t» 

C.Needham 

3,781 

Infirm  ;  chronic  rheumatism 

M 

—  Robinson 

3,815 

Aged  and  infirm 

*f 

Thos.  Briselden 

3,946 

Double  hernia 

J.  R  Short    - 

4,022 

Chronic  bronchitis 

P.  Matheson 

4,080 

Sponger  gums         -          -          . 

To  Dartmoor 

C.  Barlow      - 

4,091 

Chrome  rheumatism 

>        as  fit  for 

J.  Widows      -       . 

4,115 

A  delicate  person 

light  labour. 

B.M*Cabe    - 

4,231 

Double  hernia        -           .         - 

J.  Yardly        - 

4,386 

Chronic  puhnonary  disease 
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PARKHURST    PRISON. 


REPORT, 

For  the  Year  1852,  of  the  Directors  of  the  Convict  Prisons, 
made,  as  regards  Parkhurst  Prison,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act  1  &  2  Vict.  cap.  82.  and  13  &  14  Vict  cap.  39.; — 
specifying  the  State  of  the  Buildings;  the  Behaviour  and 
Conduct  of  the  Officers  of  the  Prison,  and  of  the  Convicts 
the  Amoimt  of  the  Earnings  of  the  Convicts,  and  the 
Expense  of  the  Prison ;  and  such  other  Matters  relating 
to  the  Discipline  and  Management  thereof,  as  they  shall 
deem  expedient,  or  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  direct. 

Presented  to  both  Houses  of  ParUament  by  Command  qfHer  Mqjesty, 


To  THE  LoBD  Viscount  PALMERSTON, 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

My  Lord,  45,  Parliament  Street, 

March  31,  1863. 
We  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  Report^  in 
compliance  with  the  above-recited  Acts. 

Stixte  of  the  Bmldings. 

All  the  buildings  of  recent  construction  are  in  good  repair,  ****^**^' 
but  those  erected  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  prison 
at  Parkhurst,  and  originally  constructed  for  very  temporary  pur- 
poses, are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  are  every  year 
necessarily  less  so;  they  are  still,  however,  serviceable,  and  coi;^- 
tinue  to  be  used. 

D  2 
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62  Parhhurst  Prison. 

New  A  capacious  building,  formerly  the  C.  ward,  of  which,  after 
Building*.  ^^  g^^  ^^^  ^^j^  place  in  1850,  nothing  remained  but  the  four 
bare  walls,  has  been  fitted  to  contain  on  one  side  a  large  kitchen, 
with  scullery,  steam-boilers,  and  cooking  apparatus,  and  on  the 
other  a  dormitory,  with  forty-eight  cells,  divided  by  corrugated 
iron.  The  yard  surrounding  it  has  been  re-made  and  levelled, 
and  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  extensive  ranges  of  privies  have 
been  constructed,  and  the  whole  made  complete. 

In  connexion  with  the  farm-yard,  sh^  and  storehouses 
have  been  built  of  brick,  and  roofed  with  pantiles,  and  the  cow- 
house range  has  been  taken  down,  rebuilt,  and  refitted  in  a  very 
superior  manner. 

Alterations  and  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  the 
Chaplain  s  house  and  on  his  premises. 

TTie  entire  work  has  been  very  creditably  executed  by  the 
prisoners  under  their  respective  warder-instructors. 


AboiM. 


Ahmes. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  abuses  existing  in  the  prison,  or  in 
its  management. 


Conduct  of  the  Officers. 

^1^^  The  superior  ofiicers  have  in  their  respective  departments 
performed  their  duty  with  zeal,  ability,  and  discretion,  and  the 
discipline  ofiicers  and  instructors  have  given  general  satisfaction. 
The  schoolmasters  have  also  faithfully  performed  the  important 
work  assigned  to  them.  When  we  remember  that,  in  an  insti- 
tution of  this  description,  its  beneficial  results  depend  materially 
on  the  efficiency  of  those  who  are  to  carry  into  effect  the 
general  instructions  they  receive,  we  are  bound  to  give  the 
fullest  credit  to  the  whole  body  for  the  present  satisfactory  state 
of  the  discipline  and  management. 

Conduct  of  Prisoners. 

SSwIa^  The  great  majority  of  the  ])risonei-s  have  conducted  them- 
selves remarkably  well,  both  at  school  aud  in  their  wards.  In 
the  latter,  and  at  labour,  the  returns  show  a  striking  improve- 
ment even  over  the  previous  year,  which  we,  in  our  last  report, 
stated  to  have  been  far  better  than  any  year  since  the  opening 
of  the  establishment. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  total  number  of  prisoners  in 
each  ward,  the  number  of  oflfences  committed  in  the  wards  and 
in  the  schools  respectively,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  not 
punished  or  recorded  in  the  Defaulters'  Book,  in  each  of  the  last 
tour  yeai's : — 
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Number  of  Offences. 


53 


Wards. 

Year. 

Total 
Number 
in  each 
Ward. 

Total  Number 
of  Offences 
and  where 
committed. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Offences. 

Total 
Number  of 

Prisoners 
who  have 

not  been 
punished. 

Per-centage 

of  Prisoners 

who  have 

not  been 

punished. 

Frobationarj 

1849 

345 

Wards     1,019 
School       232 

295-125 
67-85 

106 
267 

30-250 
77-135 

1850 

166 

Wards       270 
School         53 

162-108 
31-154 

40 
133 

24-1 

80-20 

1851 

286 

Wards       473 
School        185 

165-110 
64-196 

109 
214 

38-32 
74-236 

1852 

222 

Wards         50 
School       206 

22-116 
92-176 

191 
144 

86-8 
64-192 

Junior 

1849 

250 

Wards    5,807 
School         99 

2322-200 
39-150 

11 
151 

4-100 
64-100 

1850 

264 

Wards    4,321 
School        132 

1636-196 
50-0 

45 
184 

17-12 
69-70 

• 

1851 

275 

Wards     1,881 
School         97 

684*0 
35-36 

64 
215 

23-75 
78-50 

1852 

227 

Wards     1,040 
School         88 

458-66 
38-13 

98 
171 

43-39 
75-33 

General 

1849 

518 

Wards    4,176 
School       229 

806-92 
44-108 

122 
368 

23-286 
71-22 

1850 

510 

Wards    2,913 
School        148 

571-90 
29-10 

159 
420 

31-90 
82-180 

1851 

490 

Wards     1,025 
School         55 

209-90 
11-110 

218 
449 

44-240 
91-310 

1852 

413 

Wards       708 
School         55 

171-42 
13-131 

287 
369 

69-203 
89-143 

In  the  probationary  ward,  where  the  prisoners  are  all  placed 
on  admission,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  one  year  will  much 
diifer  from  another,  so  long  as  the  criminals  are  drawn  from  the 
same  class;  but  their  progressive  improvement  since  1849  in 
the  general  and  junior  wards,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  Table, 
is  very  remarkable. 

Information  more  detailed  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
Governors  Report, — ^Appendix,  pages  59  and  60. 

The  Chaplain  states  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  to  report  very  highly  of  the  orderly  and  good  conduct  of  the  conduct  in 
generality  of  our  boys,  and  of  their  attention  to  the  rules  of  the  prison.  ^23?^ 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  altogether  the  long  training  which  our  in  tchooL 
boys  have  had  in  evil  practices,  and  thinking  only  of  what  human 
nature  is,  1  suppose  I  must  never  expect  to  see  a  better  moral  state  to 
prevail  than  that  which  now  exists." 
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54  Parkhurst  Prison* 

j^^S^  The  Chaplain  of  the  junior  wards  reports  equally  favourably 
jndto  of  the  boys  under  him.  He  observes  that  order  and  tractable- 
nees  prevailed  much  more  than  he  had  experienced  in  any 
previous  year ;  that  they  had  acquired  much  more  industrious 
habits ;  tliat  they  worked  more  cheerfully  in  the  fields ;  and  that 
reports  for  idleness  and  indolence  in  that  department  had  very 
much  decreased.  The  following  remarks  regarding  the  schoo 
attached  to  the  juvenile  ward  are  very  gratifying. 

'^  I  unhesitatingly  state  that  I  have  never  seen  in  any  school,  and  I 
have  been  officially  connected  with  many,  such  uniform  steadiness  of 
conduct,  and  diligent  attention  to  the  instructions  of  the  masters. 
Though  I  visit  the  schools  every  day,  I  do  not  remember  having  once 
observed  disorder  or  inattention  during  the  year;  and  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  when  the  whole  prison  is  assembled,  morning  and  afternoon,  for 
scriptural  and  catechetical  instruction,  general  order  prevails.  Formerly 
we  nave  had  more  trouble  with  the  boys  on  this  than  on  any  other 
day.  I  consider  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the 
great  improvement  in  the  prison  than  this  change." 

At  the  same  time  there  will  always  be  found  some  boys 
whose  conduct  is  bad.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  considering  the 
class  from  whence  they  come,  and  their  early  bad  habits. 
Several  of  them,  too,  are  naturally,  or  have  been  made  by 
early  ill-treatment,  extremely  stubborn  or  irritable,  which 
renders  them  difficult  to  be  managed.  Such  characters  are 
always  in  trouble  with  their  fellow-prisoners  or  with  their 
superiors,  and,  consequently,  continually  reported.  It  is  in  this 
class  that  almost  the  entire  number  of  punishments  is  dis- 
tributed. So  long  as  they  continue  to  be  mere  boys  they  can, 
however,  be  dealt  with ;  but  when  the  period  of  manhood  arrives, 
and  instruction,  kindness,  and  punishment  have  all  been  tried  in 
vain,  it  becomes  necessary  to  send  them  elsewhere,  and  subject 
them  to  more  rigorous  and  apj)ropriate  discipline.  During  the 
past  year  10  young  men  of  this  character  were  removed  to 
Pentonville  and  4  to  Millbank,  as  ordinary  convicts. 

Number  and  Disposal  of  Prisoners. 

dUpSuS**  Remaining  in  confinement,  Ist  January,  1852         -  558 

the  prison-  Received  during  the  year  1852         -  -  -  164 


722 


Removed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land     -  -  -  81 

„  Western  Australia         -  -  1 

„  Public  Works  at  Portsmouth  -  44 

,,                          „              Portland  -  20 

5,                         „              Dartmoor  -         -  12 

.,  ronton ville  Prison         -  -            -  10 

„  Millbank          -             -  ►  4 


Carried  fonvard         -  r^r^X^}o 
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Expenses. — Employment  and  Health  of  Prisoners.  55 

Brought  forward  -  172 

Removed  to  "  Stirling  Castle "  invalid  hulk  -       1 

Pardoned  -  -  -  -  .      4 

„      on  medical  grounds  -  .  -       i 

Died  -  -  -  -        -  -      8 


186 
Remaining  in  confinement  Slst  December  1852     -    536 


722 


Average  daily  number  during  the  year,  563. 


Expenses  of  the  Prison,  and  Earnings  of  the  Prisoners. 

A  statement  in  detail  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  B™Mes 
Slst  March  1853,  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  page  61,  by  which  S^f*™' 
it  appears  that  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  buildings,  amounted 
to  12,662Z.  185.  6c?.  After  deducting  the  earnings  of  the  pri- 
soners, a  sum  of  2,008Z.  \s.  3c?.,  and  house  rent  paid  by  officers, 
192?.  11^.  6c?.,  the  net  cost  of  the  prison  has  been 
10,862?.  5s.  9d. 

Employment  of  the  Prisoners. 

When  in-doors  the  prisoners  have  been  employed  in  making  Empioy- 
and  repairing  the  prison  clothing,  bedding,  and  linen,  and 
in  cooking,  baking,  making  the  gas,  and  washing  for  the 
prisoners.  The  out-door  labour  has  comprised  the  various 
trades  of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons,  sawyers,  painters,  and 
glaziers.  Bricks  and  tiles,  both  for  building  and  drainage,  have 
been  made  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  usual  farming  operations 
(including  those  connected  with  the  farm-yard,  piggery,  and 
dairy)  have  been  carried  on.  Full  particulars  are  given  in  the 
Steward's  Report,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  92, 
and  we  have  but  to  add,  that  not  only  has  the  amount  of  work 
quite  equalled  what  might  have  been  expected,  but  has  been 
done  creditably  as  well  as  cheerfully. 

Health  of  the  Prisoners. 

Particulars  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison  will  be  found  g^th  of 
on  reference  to  the  Medical  Officer  s  Report  in  the  Appendix, 
page  86.  The  greater  portion  of  the  prisoners  improve  after 
admission,  and,  upon  the  whole,  they  may  be  considered 
healthy.  The  ventilation  of  the  buildings  is  satisfactory,  and  the 
cleanlmess  of  the  cells,  clotting,  and  persons  of  the  boys  is  well 
attended  to.  Every  care  is  taken  of  the  patients  in  the  infirmary, 
^d  in  the  wards  where  slighter  cases  are  treated. 
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Conclusion. 

^toa£*  a  careful  consideration  of  the  different  objects  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  establishing  a  prison  for  the  correction,  instruction,  and 
industrial  training  of  juvenile  criminals  guilty  of  the  highest 
offences,  enables  us  to  express  a  confident  opinion  that  Park- 
hurst  is  fulfilling  those  objects  to  an  extent  that  will  satisfy  any 
reasonable  expectations.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  when  the 
establishment  was  first  formed,  boys  of  this  class  were  cooped 
up  in  the  "  Euryalus  "  hulk,  at  Woolwich  or  confined  in  ordinary 
prisons,  where  but  little  care  was  taken  to  impart  instruction  of 
any  kind,  and  where  they  were  exposed  to  every  sort  of  de- 
moralising influence.  This  has  given  place  to  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  the  inculcation  of  right  principles  based  on 
Scripture  truths,  and  an  endeavour  to  establish  permanent 
habits  of  honesty  and  industry. 

The  recent  changes,  by  which  more  encouragement  has  been 
given  to  deserving  boys,  and  additional  time  devoted  to  working 
on  the  farm  and  at  different  trades,  by  which  industrial  training 
has  been  made  a  more  i>ermanent  feature  in  the  system  of 
management,  have  all  tended  to  fit  the  boys  for  taking  advan- 
tage of  any  prospect  which  may  be  open  to  them  on  their 
discharge;  and  this  has  been  effected  without  relaxing  the 
prison  discipline  which  is  applicable  to  those  who,  after  a  pro- 
longed trial,  have  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  indulgence. 

So  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  we  confidently  expect  that 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  trained  at 
Parkhui-st,  provided  that  on  their  discharge  they  are  not  of 
necessity  thrown  back  on  their  old  haunts  and  habits,  will  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  regain  the  position  they  have  lost,  and  prove 
themselves  useful  to  their  employers. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lord, 
Your  most  obedient  servants, 

J.  Jebb,  Lieut.-Col. 

Chairman  of  the  Directors. 

D.  O'Brien,  Director. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 

GOVERNOR'S  RPiPORT. 


To  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons. 
Gentlemen,  Parhhurst  Prison,  January  10,  1853.      Govemor-i 

T  .     •  .  .  Report. 

In  submitting  to  you  another  Annual  Report  of  this  Prison,  I      — 
have  much  satisfaction  in  feeling  enabled  to  make  favourable  state- 
ments under  almost  all  the  heads  specified  for  my  guidance  in  the 
2l8t  page  of  the  Parkhurst  Rules. 

Conduct  of  Subordinate  Officers, — The  conduct  of  the  subordinate 
officers  (which  is  a  feature  of  great  impoii;ance  in  the  arrangements 
of  such  an  institution  as  this,  as  it  must  have  a  material  influence  on 
its  success,)  has  been  generally  creditable  to  themselves  and  satisfac- 
tory to  me.  The  management  of  boys  who,  while  at  their  various 
employments,  at  meals,  or  in  recreation,  are  continually  in  association 
with  each  other,  under  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  warders, 
demands  a  combination  of  qualities  in  the  character  of  these  officers 
which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  meet  with.  Much  patience  and  temper 
to  bear  with  the  petulance  and  waywardness  of  youth, —  strict  impar- 
tiality, and  superiority  to  prejudice  against  or  in  favour  of  indi- 
viduals, with  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  prisoners'  employments, 
and  a  readiness  to  help  them  through  their  difficulties,  rather  leading 
than  driving  them  to  industry  and  skill  in  their  work, — should  be 
manifested  by  each  officer  in  his  intercourse  with  those  under  his 
charge,  together  with  an  inflexible  determination  to  carry  out  the 
rules  of  the  prison,  and  to  insist  on  prompt  and  implicit  obedience 
to  his  authority.  The  officers  should  set  examples  of  strict  integrity 
and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act,  and  thus  induce  the  prisoners  to 
aim  at  a  higher  standard  of  moral  conduct  than  that  with  which 
previous  associations  have  familiarised  them. 

That  the  temper  of  a  warder  is  occasionally  chafed  and  irritated 
by  the  vexatious  conduct  of  prisoners  will  be  less  a  subject  of  surprise 
than  of  regret  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  general  deport- 
ment of  juvenile  criminals ;  but  I  feel  it  right  to  eay,  that  when  I 
have  observed  this  tx)  occur  in  Parkhurst,  I  have  almost  invariably 
found  the  officer,  as  soon  as  the  excitement  of  the  moment  had 
subsided,  ready  to  evince  to  the  prisoner  that  he  retained  no  angry 
feelings  towards  him,  but  would  be  heai-tily  glad  to  make  a  favour- 
able report  of  his  conduct  as  soon  as  the  prisoner's  amended  behaviour 
should  warrant  his  doing  so. 
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Governor*!  The  officers  are  all  made  to  understand  that  the  mode  in  which 
—  '  each  fulfils  his  duty  is  carefully  noticed  by  me ;  and  that  as  I  am 
convinced  that  the  spirit  in  which  a  warder  exercises  his  authority 
has  considerable  influence  on  the  conduct  of  those  imder  his  charge, 
either  conciliating  or  irritating  their  disposition^  and  thus  promoting 
or  retarding  their  improvement,  I  shall  not  fail  to  form  my  judg- 
ment of  the  relative  merits  of  the  several  oflScers  under  my  direction 
accordingly. 

One  officer  has  been  dismissed  for  misconduct,  one  has  been  super- 
annuated, and  one  removed  as  not  effident,  during  the  past  year. 

Number  of  Prisoners, — The  daily  average  during  1852  was  663. 
The  total  number  of  individuab  impriaoned  nere  in  the  course  of  the 
year  was  722,  made  up  thus : — 

At  Parkhurst  on  the  1st  of  January  1852         -        -  558 

Received  from  Millbank  Prison  -  -  -  163 

Ditto    from  Reading  Graol  ...  i 


722 


The  number  disposed  of  last  year  was  186, — 

Embarked  for  Van  Diemen's  Land        -        -  -81 

„            Western  Australia          -          -  -  1 

Transferred  to  Public  Works  at  Portsmouth  -  44 

„                  „                     Portland     -  -  20 

„                 „                     Dartmoor    -  -  12 

Transferred  to  Pentonville  Prison         -            -  -  10 

„               Millbank  Prison        -            -  -  4 

„               Stirling  Castle  Hulk             -  -  1 

Pardoned            .             -            .            -  -  4 

„        on  medical  grounds            •            •  -  1 

Died            -             -             .            .            -  .  8 

186 


I 


The  number  remaining,  therefore,  on  the  Slst  December  was  536. 

Employments. — The  general  employments  of  the  prisoners  were 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  years.  Most  of  the  boys  in  the  general 
and  junior  wards  were  occupied  in  agricultural  labour  during  all  the 
fine  days,  but  a  sufficient  number  were  employed  in  the  workshops 
to  keep  up  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  the 
reparation  of  materials  for  repiur  or  alteration  of  the  prison 
uildings.  The  bread  required  for  use  in  the  prison  was  made  and 
baked,  all  the  provisions  cooked,  and  the  linen  and  bedding  washed 
and  mangled,  by  prisoners  labour.  A  large  number  of  tiles  for 
draining  and  roofing,  and  of  bricks  for  building,  were  made  and 
biu*nt  on  the  premises. 

A  line  of  farm  sheds  for  storing  roots,  and  for  placing  tools  and 
implements  under  shelter,  has  been  erected.  The  cow-house  has 
been  greatly  improved  and  somewhat  enlarged,  as  proposed  in  my 
last  year's  report,  and  is  now  found  to  be  very  convenient 

In  all  these  works  prisoners  have  been  employed,  as  bricklayerSi 
masons,  carpenters,  and  labourers. 
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The  new  kitchen^  which  was  in  course  of  construction  during  the  ^^1^^^ 
latter  part  of  1851,  has  been  completed  and  occupied,  and  the  other  —  ' 
portion  of  the  former  C.  ward  has  been  divided  into  cells,  and  is 
used  as  a  dormitory  for  48  prisoners.  Draining,  to  the  extent  of  12^ 
acres  has  been  earned  out,  and  the  work  done  thoroughly  welL  The 
draining  and  trenching  of  our  land  has  improved  its  condition  to  a 
very  remarkable  extent,  and  the  application  of  manure  and  ashes 
obtained  from  the  adjoining  barracks,  as  well  as  from  the  prison  and 
farmyard,  has  enabl^  us  to  raise  crops,  superior  to  the  average  in 
quantity  and  quality,  of  mangold  wurtzel,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips, 
onions,  cabbage,  wheat,  and  barley.  Our  potato  crops  were  not 
more  successful  than  those  on  other  farms ;  but  of  beans  and  flax, 
which  were  grown  as  experimental  crops  on  a  small  scale,  we  had 
satisfactory  produce. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  statement  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report, 
that,  in  addition  to  82  prisoners  sent  abroad,  76  were  transferred  to 
public  works  in  association  with  adults  at  other  prisons.  These 
removals  deprived  us  of  some  of  our  strongest  as  well  as  most  skilled 
labourers  and  artisans,  and  detracted  considerably  from  the  amount 
of  productive  labour  which  might  otherwise  have  been  effected 

During  the  winter  evenings  and  wet  days  a  large  number  of 
worsted  socks  for  prison  wear  have  been  knitted. 

The  hours  of  labour  were,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  from  8  till  12, 
and  from  1  till  6  P.M. 

Condition  of  the  Buildings, — On  this  head  I  can  only  refer  to  the 
statements  made  in  former  reports.  The  original  buildings  have 
suffered  much  from  age  and  weather,  and,  not  having  been  constructed 
at  first  of  very  good  materials,  they  will  require  continual  attention 
and  expense  to  keep  them  in  habitable  condition. 

Conduct  of  Prisoners. — The  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners 
during  the  past  year  has  been  good. 

In  my  last  report,  pages  61  and  62,  I  stated  that  the  direct  in- 
centives to  industry  and  good  conduct  which  were  granted  to  prisoners 
here  from  the  1st  April  1851,  in  the  form  of  extra  diet  on  Sundays, 
permission  to  correspond  with  their  relatives,  and  a  small  amount  of 
weekly  earnings  placed  to  their  credit,  had  been  productive  of  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  during  the  last 
nine  months  of  that  year.  A  return  which  I  am  enabled  to  append 
to  this  report  will  show  that  the  same  routine,  with  the  same  indul- 
gencies,  followed  out  during  the  whole  year  1852,  has  been  attended 
with  even  more  satisfactory  results.  The  proportionate  number  of 
instances  of  misconduct  in  the  general  wards  has  been  reduced  to 
the  ratio  of  17  to  21  as  compared  with  1851,  and  of  2  to  7  as 
contrasted  with  1850  ;  while  the  proportion  of  prisoners  not  reported 
at  all  during  the  year  has  been  augmented  to  the  ratio  of  3  to  2  as 
compared  with  1851,  and  of  more  than  3  to  1  in  comparison  with  1850. 
The  numbers  showing  the  reports  for  misconduct  in  the  general 
wards  include  many  cases  of  trivial  character  which  were  disposed 
of  by  admonition  merely,  without  any  punishment.  Of  this  class  there 
were  129  cases  in  1852,  so  that  the  number  of  punishments  was 
only  579. 
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^^*<^^^«        lu  the  junior  ward  the  improvement  in  general  conduct  was  not 

—      less  remarkable,  and  the  numbers  of  prisoners  not  reported  at  all 

bears  a  very  high  ratio  in  contrast  with  any  one  of  the  three  preceding 

years,  98  boys  not  having  been  punished  for  any  misconduct  in  the 

prison,  and  171  not  having  any  report  against  them  from  the  schooL 

Of  129  junior  boys  punished  for  misconduct,  27  were  only  reported 
once,  11  twice,  and  8  three  times,  during  the  year;  so  that  the  number 
of  individuals  who  could  be  described  as  "  frequently  under  punish* 
ment"  was  reduced  to  83;  while  599  offences,  or  more  than  half  of 
the  total  number,  were  committed  by  25  boys. 

In  the  general  wards,  287  prisoners,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number,  had  no  report  at  all  against  them  for  misconduct ;  41 
others  were  only  reported  once,  18  were  only  twice  reported,  and 
10  three  times ;  while  166  offences  were  committed  by  12  individuals. 

The  alteration  of  routine  in  the  probationary  wards,  which  sent 
each  boy  into  school  5^  days  in  each  week,  instead  of  3  days,  has,  of 
course,  had  the  effect  of  showing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  punisli- 
ments  in  that  ward  as  having  resulted  from  misconduct  at  school.  It 
is  not  at  all  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  schools  have  been  less 
carefully  managed,  or  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  less  orderly  and 
attentive  to  instruction  in  school.  The  table  shows  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  offences  was  much  less  than  in  former  years ;  but  the 
prisoners  having  been  much  more  in  school,  and  much  less  in  their 
cells,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  offences  committed  have  naturally 
fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  the  schoolmaster.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  relaxation  of  the  discipline  of  this  ward  which  was  accorded 
in  the  spring  of  1852,  allowing  the  prisoners  to  associate  and  converse, 
under  due  supervision,  during  their  school  recesses,  has  had  a  salutary 
effect  in  preparing  the  prisoners  for  steady  and  orderly  conduct, 
subsequent  to  their  transfer  into  the  general  and  junior  wards. 

Escapes. — Only  four  prisoners  passed  the  prison  boundary  attempt- 
ing to  escjipe.  These  boys  ran  from  the  labour  parties  on  the  land. 
They  were  almost  immediately  retaken  and  brought  back  to  the 
prison.     The  first  occurred  early  in  January  ;  the  others  in  July. 

Deaths. — The  mortality  among  the  prisoners  has  been  rather 
beyond  the  average  of  previous  years,  8  deaths  having  occun^ed.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  only  one  prisoner  was  pardoned 
last  year  on  medical  grounds ;  and  though  the  prisoners  generally 
have  been  very  healthy,  the  medical  oflScer  is  of  opinion  that  out-of- 
door  labour,  while  it  invigorates  and  establishes  the  health  of  the 
naturally  robust,  has  a  precisely  contrary  and  very  trying  effect  on 
subjects  of  more  feeble  organization.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced 
here  in  dealing  with  such  prisoners  as  are  not  strong  enough  to  take 
their  fair  share  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  their  class,  as  we  have  no 
suitable  occupation  for  such  exceptional  cases.  It  would  be  expensive 
and  inconvenient  to  keep  an  officer  for  the  sole  duty  of  taking  charge 
of  prisoners  coming  under  this  description,  while  it  too  often  happens 
that  boys  in  weak  health  have  more  than  ordinarily  vicious  disposi- 
tions, and  are  peculiarly  unfit  to  be  trusted  to  pursue  any  employment 
without  direct  supervision. 
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Expenses. — The  financial  year  not  having  terminated,  I  am  unable  ^^rt^* 
yet  to  make  up  the  account  of  expenditure,  but  I  will  forward  it  as      — 
soon  as  possible  after  the   Ist  April,  with  a  return  showing  the 
amount  of  earning  and  other  receipts. 

Observance  of  Rules. — The  periodical  inspections  of  the  Visiting 
Director  have  made  him  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  management  of 
this  prison ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  abuses  have  existed,  or  that 
any  departures  from  the  rules,  unknown  to  him,  have  occurred. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  Hall,  Governor. 


SuppLEBfBNTART  STATEMENT,  showing  the  Expenditure  of  Parkhurst  Pnson 
for  the  Year  ending  Slat  March  1853. 

Salaries  of  principal  officers  and  clerks  -  -  - 

Wages  of  inferior  officers  and  servants    -  -  - 

Salaries  and  wages  of  manufacturing  or  labour  department 
Rations  for  officers,  and  allowances  in  lieu  thereof  - 

Uniforms  for  officers  and  servants  .  -  • 

Victualling  prisoners  -  •  .         .  - 

Clothing,  &c.  for  prisoners         .  -  - 

Bedding  for  prisoners         .  -  -  -  - 

Medicine,  surgical  instruments.  Sec.  .  -  - 

Medical  comforts  (extras  for  the  sick)        .  -  - 

Clothing  and  travelling  expenses  of  prisoners  on  their 

liberation  -  -  .  -  - 

Furniture  and  fittings      -  -  - 

Kitchen  utensils,  crockery,  cutlery,  &c. 

Fuel  and  light  for  general  purposes         -  -  - 

Buildings,  hulks,  and  ordinary  repairs         .  -  - 

Soap,  scouring,  and  cleaning  articles     -  -  - 

Brushes,  brooms,  and  mops  -  .  -  - 

Funeral  expenses,  inquests,  &c.  -  .  . 

Various  small  disbursements  -  -  - 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes         ----- 


£      s. 

d. 

2,512  16 

0 

2,201  16 

0 

689  8 

0 

459  9 

H 

149  12 

4 

3.507  3 

6f 

1,433  12 

^ 

126  12 

7 

84  19 

7 

145  6 

1 

12  4 

11 

148  15 

2 

28  19 

04 

616  5 

4 

2,793  10 

H 

100  3 

11 ', 

61  0 

11* 

9  5 

6 

86  12 

7 

188  14 

5 

Total     .        -        .     15,356    8     8; 

Deduct— Productive  labour  -  -  -       2,008     1     3 

House  rent  paid  by  officers  -  -  192  11     6 


Net  expenditure    -  j£  13,155  15  11 
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II. 


CHAPLAIN'S  REPOBT. 


Rnrart. 


Niunben 
received. 


How  many 
orphani. 


Their 

pitiable 

case. 


Gentlemen,  Parhhurst  Prison^  January  7,  1850. 

AccOBDiNG  to  rule  and  custom,  I  beg  to  lay  before  you  my 
Report  of  the  Chaplain's  department  in  the  senior  wards  for  the  year 
enmng  December  31,  1852. 

Numbers  received,  tcith  their  Statistics. — The  number  of  new  boys 
received  into  the  probatioriary  ward  during  the  last  year  was  164  ; 
less  by  106  than  the  number  received  during  the  year  1851. 

I  have  taken  numerous  statistics  of  160  of  these  boys ;  those  of 
general  interest  are  the  following : — 

72  out  of  the  160  had  both  parents  alive  at  the  time  of  their  sen- 
tence to  transportation ;  the  remdning  88  are  orphans. 

13  of  these  88  had  lost  both  parents ;  41  had  lost  their  father,  and 
34  their  mother. 

The  tales  of  pity  I  hear  from  these  poor  orphans  are  such  as  would 
rend  any  heart,  and  such  as  sometimes  makes  me  indignant,  that 
affluent  England,  which  with  so  much  generosity  cares  for  foreign 
distress,  should  leave  these  helpless  ones  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
sin,  to  thieve  for  their  bread,  and  at  last  to  be  stamped  with  the 
brand  of  a  convict;  not  now  to  mention  other  consequences  more 
disastrous  than  even  these. 

How  many  120  out  of  the  160  had  had  the  privilege  of  instruction  in  National, 
S^^^i^  British,  and  other  day  schools  for  periods  ranging  from  three  months 
to  ten  years.  The  remaining  40  never  received  any  school  instruc- 
tion, except  in  prison ;  and  when  I  add  that  it  was  there  that  they 
were  first  decently  clothed  and  otherwise  cared  for,  the  melancholy 
reflection  presents  itself  that  there  should  be  those  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects, and  who  are  likewise  our  brethren,  so  low  in  the  social  scale 
that  the  prison  is  a  rise  to  them,  and  whose  only  opportunity  of 
improving  their  condition  is  to  resort  to  a  course  of  crime  against 
society. 

The  large  majority  of  these  new  boys  that  have  been  educated,  as 
it  is  called,  in  day  schools,  corresponds  with  my  experience  in  former 
years,  and  is  certainly  a  significant  feet.  It  shows  that  three  fourths 
of  our  prisoners  are  not  from  the  lowest  classes,  for  the  parents  of  120 
out  of  the  160  were  able  to  pay  for  their  children's  schooling.     It 
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proves,  too,  that  the  education  required  to  prevent  juvenile  crime  is  ^^§^^** 
not  merely  tiie  daily  instruction  given  in  a  school-room, — for  three      —  ' 
fourths  of  our  prisoners  have  had  that, — ^but  it  is  the  discipline  of  the 
heart,  the  inculcation  of  holy  sentiments,  and  the  training,  from  the 
earliest  years,  to  religious  and  moral  practices ;  and  this  is  the  work 
more  of  the  parents  than  the  schoolmaster.  How  numy 

hadat- 

110  had  been  scholars  in  Sunday  schools,'  some  of  them  for  years,  ten^ 
others  but  for  a  few  months.  tSSo^ 

As  manv  as  22  had  been  scholars  in  ragged  schools.     Only  1,  how-  aiidngged 
ever,  had  been  so  fiivoured  for  a  year;  the  others  had  attended  for  ■**^^' 
less  than  six  months,  and  some  for  a  few  weeks  only,  or  even  days. 

6  had  been  inmates  of  the  Philanthropic  Farm  School  at  Red  Hill  and  hid 
for  periods  of  from  one  year  to  three  years  and  a  half,  showing  that  rSS£i*^^ 
even  that  excellent  institution,  with  all  its  advantages,  cannot  ensure  *^*^p^' 
the  reformation  of  all  who  are  brought  under  its  kind  and  wholesome 
influence. 

18  only  had  resorted  to  thieving  on  accoimt  of  starvation.     The  SSS^^ 
poor  have  food  in  greater  abundance  than  formerly,  and  temptation  sur^on. 
to  crime  arising  from  this  cause  is  becoming  lessened. 

129  attributed  their  fall  into  thieving  to  bad  company  ;  and  I  beg  b*^«>™" 
again  to  call  special  attention  to  this  cause  of  demoralisation  and  ^*^* 
crime,  for  it  is  the  more  powerful  and  ruinous  because  little  or  no 
notice  is  taken  of  it.  The  downward  road  to  juvenile  delinquency  is 
soon  described.  In  those  cases  where  the  parents  are  living,  the  first 
step  is  through  their  neglect ;  the  next  is  idling  in  the  streets ;  then 
entering  the  public  houses,  those  curses  of  our  country  which  are 
everywhere  so  fearfully  numerous ;  after  that,  visiting  the  theatres 
and  places  of  low  amusement.  An  appetite  being  created  for  these 
pleasures,  and  those  who  are  already  criminals  being  met  with  in 
these  places,— they  are  the  recruiting  houses, — innocent  lads  are 
enticed  to  acts  of  theft  in  order  to  obtain  these  amusements  and  live 
in  idleness.  By  one  or  another  of  these  means  juvenile  criminals  are 
manufactured  by  hundreds  every  year,  representing  a  loss  to  the 
country  of  several  thousands  in  money,  and  a  far  heavier  loss  in  the 

Ifood  order,  the  morality,  and  the   stability  of  the  community  at 
arge. 

By  the  side  of  the  above  particular,  it  may  be  well  to  record  an-  ft^mSSms 
other:  160  out  of  the  160  came  from  cities  and  large  towns,  5  came  Sdfr^* 
from  small  towns,  and  5  from  rural  places.  5u^ 

Their  immoral  disposition  and  practices  I  will  not  report  upon  any  Their 
further  than  to  say  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  sins  which  can  be  com-  S^^tion. 
mitted  by  human  beings  which  the  generality  of  our  young  crimi- 
nals have  not  fallen  into  again  and  again,  until  they  have  become 
dyed  through  and  through  in  transgression,  and  it  is  only  those  who 
engage  in  such  a  work  as  ours  that  can  conceive  its  difficulties,  even 
with  all  the  helps  which  the  Gospel  affords.     The  following  table 
will  show  how  often  they  were  imprisoned  before  their  sentence  to  ^"^ 
transportation:-—  .  wereim- 
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ChapUin'a 
Beport. 

Kumberof 

Timef 

Total  iHtmbtf 

""■"" 

boys. 

in  prison. 

of  imprisonments. 

19 
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-    0      -       . 

O 

21 
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-     1 

-       21 

29 
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- 

-     2     - 

-       68 

34 
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- 

.     3         -         - 

-     102 

17 
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-     4     - 

-       68 

9 
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.    5         .         - 

.      45 

14 

- 
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-    6 

.      84 
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- 

-    7    - 

.      49 

1 

• 

- 

-    8 

8 

2 

- 

- 

-    9      . 

.       18 

1 

- 

- 

-  10 

.       10 

2 

- 

- 

-15 

.       30 

1 

• 

. 

.  16    - 

-       16 

1 

• 

• 

-  18 

-       18 

1 

. 

• 

.  21     - 

.      21 

1 

- 

- 

.  25 

-      52 

160 

573 

Their 
iffnonmoe.     i 

If  it  should 

be  inferred  that  because  a  large  propordon 

of  our 
us  well 

instructed,  I  beg  leave  to  correct  that  very  natural  impression.  We 
may  take  as  a  specimen  the  106  prisoners  remaining  in  the  proba- 
tionary ward  at  the  end  of  last  year.  When  received,  only  one  of 
them  could  read  well,  ten  only  could  read  even  tolerably,  and  the  rest 
BO  imperfectly,  as  to  be  little  better  than  not  at  all.  None  of  them 
could  spell  well,  only  two  tolerably,  thirty-two  imperfectly,  and  the 
rest  either  wretchedly  or  not  at  all. 

None  could  write  well,  nor  even  tolerably,  and  only  47  imp<a> 
fectly ;  the  production  of  the  remaining  59  was  worse  than  scrawling. 
None  of  them  could  work  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic,  only  2  even 
the  compound  rules,  and  the  other  76  may  be  best  described  by 
saying  they  could  do  nothing.  These  particulars  display  a  lamentable 
deficiency  somewhere.  I  should  observe  that  so  undisciplined  are 
their  minds  that  our  chief  diflGiculty  at  first  is  to  get  them  into  a 
suflSciently  stable  state  to  take  hold  of,  and  retain  the  instruction 
we  impart  to  them.  Had  we  not  so  much  preliminary  work  to  do  in 
the  way  of  reining  in  and  purifying  the  ro\'ing  vicious  mind  during 
their  probationary  career,  we  should  make  more  progress  than  is 
indicated  in  Table  III.,  though  that,  as  may  be  seen,  is  by  no  means 
small,  seeing  it  was  made  in  two  months  and  a  half. 

But  the  scriptural  and  general  knowledge  possessed  by  those  boys 
was  lower  than  even  the  above.  Two  only  had  that  amount  which 
we  mark  as  "  some,"  30  had  a  little,  and  the  remaining  72  scarcely 
any  or  none.  The  answers  they  gave  to  questions  on  Scripture 
history  were  too  ignorant  and  ridioulous  to  be  described ;  and  those 
given  to  questions  on  Christian  doctrine  were  shocking  to  the  feelings 
even  of  those  who  perpetually  have  to  witness  and  record  many 
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instances  of  the  same  kind.     English  heathenism  exists,  and  few  are  <^ia|^'^ 
aifv'are  of  the  extent  of  it.  —  ' 

School  of  the  Probationary  Ward. — The  alterations  in  the  routine  Probation. 
and  discipline  of  this  ward  and  school  continue  to  work  well ;  and  as  *^''*^ 
we  have  now  had  the  experience  of  one  clear  year  to  observe  their 
results^  I  beg  leave  to  report  what  they  are. 

The  progress  of  the  prisoners  in  learning  is  greater.     This^  in  part.  Change  of 
Is  the  natural  effect  of  their  attendance  at  school  every  day  in  the  ^^2*^!^^ 
week  during  their  four  months  probation,  instead  of  three  days  as  euumerated. 
before. 

Their  minds  are  more  elastic  and  cheerful,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently more  inclined  and  better  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  school 
exercises,  and  to  profit  by  them.  This  improvement  I  attribute  to 
the  &ct  that  the  probationary  lK>ys  do  not  now,  as  formerly,  march 
about  the  yard  in  silence  during  the  school  recess,  but  are  allowed 
to  break  off,  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  to  run  about.  I 
beheld  the  removal  of  that  restriction  with  the  same  pleasure  as 
some  years  since  I  saw  the  removal  of  the  cellular  gallery  in  the 
school-room.  Both  were  hindrances  to  the  development  of  the 
natural  disposition  and  powers,  and  consequently  to  the  improvement 
of  them. 

I  myself  can  more  readily  discover  their  real  character,  and  the 
better  adapt  to  their  various  peculiarities  of  mind  and  temper  the 
means  to  oe  used  for  their  reformation,  for  where  this  is  made  an 
object,  the  less  there  is  of  that  which  is  artificial  the  better; 
and  in  studying  the  idiosyncracy  of  boys,  which  we  must  do  if  we 
would  manage  them  aright,  it  is  no  Uttle  advantage  to  see  them 
without  shadcles. 

The  number  of  offences  among  these  bovs  is  greatly  lessened. 
Taking  the  school  only  into  consideration,  the  niunber  of  them  is 
increased,  as  was  expected,  for  the  time  they  spend  there  is  doubled ; 
but  for  the  same  reason  the  number  of  offences  in  the  ward  has 
decreased.  Taking,  however,  both  into  consideration,  and  including 
the  whole  time  spent  in  this  class,  which  is  the  only  correct  way  of 
reckoning,  the  number  of  offences  has  gone  down  full  one-half. 

But  a  better  and  more  decisive  result  than  any  other  is,  that  the 
boys  are  far  better  prepared  for  the  association  and  temptation  of  the 
other  wards  to  which  they  are  transferred  when  their  probationary 
career  is  over,  and  many  inore  than  formerly  stand  against  them. 
They  are  besides  more  fitted  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  course  of 
labour  to  which  they  are  appointed  immediately  after  their  transfer 
takes  place* 

The  routine  of  instruction  in  this  school  b,  what  it  is  intended  to 
be,  preparatory  to  that  in  the  other  schools. 

As  rar  as  the  pastoral  visitation  in  the  cells  is  concerned,  those 
selected  for  the  junior  wards  are  attended  to  by  the  second  Chaplain, 
Mr.  Spear. 

In  conclusion  I  would  add  that  the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
this  ward  and  school  are  a  a  valuable  commencement  and  auxUiarj 
to  the  r^ormation  of  our  prisoners. 
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Schools  of  the  General  Wards* — ^While  there  are  indi'ndaal  boys 
in  these  schools  who  are  so  obtuse  that  they  cannot  learn,  or  so  idle 
^mneni   that  they  will  not,  the  generality  of  them  have  made  good  pn^ress 
*'*'^         during  the  past  year.     To  say  that  it  is  as  much  now  as  formerly, 
when  they  attended  school  oftener,  would  perhaps  be  too  mudi, 
but  it  can  be  safely  affirmed  that  it  is  greater  in  proportion ;  and 
the  lessening  the  time  spent  in  intellectual  instruction,  and  applying 
EioeDenoe    more  to  industrial  occupation,  has,  in  my  judgment,  had  a  very 
2e£S5?^  beneficial  effect.     This  is  no  more  than  was  anticipated  by  me,  and 
my  experience  here,  as  well  as  my  observation  elsewhere,  convinces 
me  that  industrial  employment  ought  to  be  part  of  the  routine  of 
every  school  intended  for  the  working  classes. 
ProereMin       On  the  scholastic  state  and  progress,  both  of  the  prisoners  who 
^*™*^*      have  left  us,  and  of  those  who  are  still  with  us,  I  beg  to  refer  ta  the 
Tables  oontained  in  the  Appendix,  whidi  will  give  full  information 
on  all  points.     The  results  which  they  show  are  perfectly  satis£actory 
to  me,  and  prove  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
schools,  who  continue  to  labour  harmoniously  vnih.  me  in  the  r^ 
sponsible  work  confided  to  us. 
Bvenini?  Evening  School.  —This  school  is  held  every  evening  except  Sunday, 

^'^^'^  by  two  of  the  masters,  from  7  to  8  o'clock,  and  n<me  are  admitted 
to  it  until  they  have  been  in  the  general  wards  for  four  months, 
nor  even  then  unless  they  are  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  a  certain 
standard  of  good  conduct  Above  two  thirds  of  the  boys  in  the 
general  wards,  and  full  three  quarters  of  those  who  have  been 
5iere  long  enough,  are  evening-school  boys.  Truth,  however, 
obliges  me  to  confess,  that  I  have  not  evidence  that  the  whole  of 
this  large  proportion  of  our  prisoners  pursue  the  required  course  of 
good  conduct  upon  principle  and  from  tne  love  of  doing  right  Many 
of  them,  I  can  have  no  doubt,  are  actuated  by  the  desire  to  obtain 
the  privileges  which  are  always  bestowed  from  the  time  of  admisfiion 
to  this  class.  Nevertheless,  even  these  motives  are  not  witliout 
their  use,  and  lest  the  outwardly  good  conduct  should  cease  when 
these  stimulants  can  no  longer  be  applied,  I  take  care  to  inculcate 
upon  our  boys  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  right  course  of  action 
fn>m  Christian  motives,  which  alone  can  be  invariable  and  permanent 
While  in  one  point  of  view  it  is  cheering  to  see  so  many  belonging 
to  tlus  good  conduct  class,  yet  my  experience  tells  me,  that  that  very 
circumstance  has  its  disadvantages ;  for  when  a  privilege  is  common 
to  the  large  majority,  and  is  constantly  enjoyed  by  them,  it  ceases  in 
time  to  be  esteemed  a  privilege,  then  it  begins  to  be  undervalued, 
and  after  that  to  be  misimproved.  I  know  of  no  cure  for  this  fault 
of  human  nature,  except  that  now  and  then  the  privilege  be  suspended 
for  a  while,  when  its  value  would  be  again  discovered,  and,  when 
rebestowed,  it  would  be  received  with  gratitude,  and  improved  with 
avidity.  In  my  judgment,  if  such  a  suspension  of  the  evening  class 
privilege  were  occasionally  to  take  place  it  would  be  an  improvement; 
such  a  measure  too  would  tend  to  check  the  presiunption  of  those 
who  are  apt  to  claim  as  a  right  the  bestowal  of  a  gift  because  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  it  was  suspended  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
broken,  tnough  all  are  conscious  they  do  not  deserve  it 
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Moral  and  Religious  State  of  the  Prisoners. — ^Bearing  in  mind  my  Chapiain'i 
observation  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  I  have  to  report  very    ^^2^ 
highly  of  the  orderly  and  good  conduct  of  the  generality  of  our  boys,  reS^ns* 
and  of  their  attention  to  the  rules  of  the  prison.     Leaving  out  of  Jjjj®^^^ 
consideration  altogether  the  long  training  which  our  boys  have  had 
in  evil  practices,  and  thinking  only  of  what  human  nature  is,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  never  expefct  to  see  a  better  moral  state  to  prevail  than 
that  which  now  exists ;  and  while  I  must  again  say  that  much  of  this 
is  due  to  the  late  alterations,  yet  I  cannot  pass  by  this  opportunity 
of  observing  that  much  is  also  due  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  this 
establishment,  including  all  their  grades  and  departments ;  and  I  am 
far  from  being  insensible  to  i;he  advantage  of  labouring  in  conjunction 
with  so  respectable  a  body  of  men,  who  are,  I  believe,  one  and  all, 
anxious  to  add  their  quota  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  great  object, 
that  of  rendering  the  poor  boys  sent  here  fit  once  more  for  a  place  in 
nonest  society ;  and  as  a  minister  of  Christ  I  often  feel  grateful  fot 
the  support  which   I  know  they  give  to  my  ministrations  in  that 
gospel  which  is  the  one  instrument  of  a  sinner's  conversion. 

The  following  particulars  will  show  the  state  of  conduct  in  tiie  sutirtioiof 
school  during  the  past  year.      In  reading  them  it  should  be  borne  in  ^^'^' 
mind  that  in  the  general  ward  school  the  boys  are  not  present  more 
than  nine  hours  in  the  week,  and  the  space  there  for  conmdtting 
offences  is  consequently  short. 

Bbttjrn  of  the  Amount  of  Petty  and  of  Serious  Misconbugt 
in  the  Probationary  Ward  and  the  Senior  Wardb  Schools  . 
during  the  Year. 

Total  number  of  boys  under  instruction  in  the  school  in  the 
coarse  of  the  year  -----    555 

Number  of  boys  entered  in  the  school-misconduct  book  for 
petty  offences  in  school  -  -  -  -       81 

Number  of  boys  reported  to  the  Governor  for  punishment 
on  account  of  continued  petty  misconduct,  or  for 
serious  offences  -        -  -  -  -       78 

Number  of  bojs  who  have  not  been  complained  of  at  all 
in  school  throughout  the  year     -  ...  -    474 

Number  of  boys  who  have  not  been  reported  to  the 
Governor  for  punishment  throughout  the  year  -    477 

Number  per  cent. : — 

1.  Of  boys  complained  of  for  petty  offences  -  -  15 

2.  Of  boys  not  complained  of  at  all         -  -  -  85 

3.  Of  boys  reported  to  the  Governor        -  -  -  14 

4.  Of  boys  not  reported  to  the  Governor  •  -  86 

Of  the  81  boys  entered  in  the  school-misconduct  book  for  petty 
offences,  there  were  complained  of  once,  49 ;  twice,  15  ;  three  times, 
9  ;  four  times,  6  ;  six  times,  2. 

Of  the  78  boys  reported  to  the  governor  for  punishment  on  account 
of  continued  petty  misconduct  or  for  serious  offences,  there  were  re- 
ported once,  57;  twice,  10;  three  times,  5  ;  four  times,  3;  five 
times,  3. 

£  2 
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c^i^^'b       The  state  of  morals  here  indicated  is  to  me  most  gratifying,  and  I 
^^    have  no  doubt  that  the  Gbvemor's  B^rt  will  show  the  state  of 
conduct  in  the  wards  and  at  labour,  which  is  equally  satisfactory. 

The  reii^ous  state  of  the  prisoners  must  not  pass  unnoticed ;  and 
while  I  would  speak  of  this  with  all  proper  caution,  I  would  not  do 
it  with  a  hesitation  which  miffht  be  taken  to  indicate  that  we  have 
none  of  those  fruits  here  which  are  deemed  decisive  proofe  of  real 

Eiety  everywhere  else,  for  I  am  thankful  to  Almighty  God  that  we 
ave  them,  and  that  in  no  small  degree.  When  [see  that  an  entire 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  and  temper  of  a  prisoner, 
when  in  my  private  mtercourse  with  him  I  observe  proofs  of  convic- 
tion of  sin,  and  I  listen  to  the  earnest  inquiry — ^^  Sir,  what  must  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?**  when  a  humble  profession  of  religion  is  made,  and 
a  correct  course  of  conduct  persevered  in,  notwithstanding  the  jper- 
secutions  which  are  sure  to  be  met  with,  am  I  not  entitled  to 
conclude  that  such  a  one  is  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus?  It  is 
due  to  that  Gospel  which  He  has  given  me  to  preach  that  I  should 
testify  to  the  existence  of  these  proofs  in  this  place,  and  which  show 
that  even  here  it  is  not  preached  in  vain,  but  that  it  actuaUy  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation* 

1  may  add,  that  in  looking  over  the  despatches  from  the  colonies  I 
recognize  in  them  the  names  of  many  boys  well  reported  of,  who 
when  here  were  deemed  by  me  to  be  Chnstian  lads,  because  they 
exhibited  the  marks  above  mentioned.  I  wish  to  observe,  that  I  never 
distinguish  with  any  special  favour  those  who  make  a  profession  of 
religion,  except  that  of  admitting  them  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  In 
all  other  respects  they  are  treated  exactly  the  same  as  other  boys ; 
and  as  this  is  well  known  among  them  they  have  no  inducement  to 
try  to  deceive  by  a  specious  pretence  to  piety,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
attempted,  except  by  some  of  the  newly  arrived  ones ;  and  as  in  their 
anxietv  they  generally  overdraw  the  picture,  and  are  never  consistent 
with  themselves,  they  are  soon  exposed,  and  are  taught  a  lesson  which 
they  never  forget.  While  I  take  every  pains  to  beget  and  cultivate 
personal  piety  among  my  youthful  but  fallen  flock,  I  am  most  careful 
not  to  give  any  encouragement  to  that  religious  trickery  which  shows 
itself  cluefly  in  pious  phrases,  a  whining  voice,  and  a  demure  coun- 
tenance. 
chMiain'i  with  reffpect  to  my  own  duties,  I  should  report  that  the  last  altera- 
^^  tions  added  greatly  to  them,  inasmuch  as  I  have  now  to  attend  to 

many  of  those  things  which  were  before  transacted  by  the  principal 
schoolmaster.  He  has  now  the  regular  duties  of  daily  teaching  one 
of  the  school  class ;  and  as  he  cannot  therefore  perform  them,  they 
necessarily  fall  upon  me,  and  in  order  to  compass  them  I  spend  addi- 
tional  time  within  the  prison. 

The  daily  exposition  of  Scripture  continues  to  be  listened  to  with 
attention  by  the  prisoners ;  and  in  order  to  keep  their  interest  ever 
alive,  I  take  care  and  not  leave  the  exposition  to  random  remark,  and 
to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  their  capacities  by  using  language  and 
illustrations  which  they  can  understand ;  and  well  am  I  rewarded  by 
the  fact  that  these  poor  lads  have  an  excellent  acquaintance  with  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  our  holy  religion. 
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My  personal^and  in  some  fiense  familiar  interooarse,  vdth  my  flock,  ^sSn^*' 
continues  to  be  to  me  the  most  gratifying  part  of  m^  duties.  It  is  — 
then  that  I  get  into  their  spirit,  and  worm  out  their  mdividual  trials 
and  temptations, — then  that  I  can  apply  the  Gospel  remedy  to  the  case 
of  each  tad, — that  I  can  listen  to  their  r^ets  on  account  of  past  con* 
duct,  and  to  their  littie  tales  of  home  scenes  and  recollections.  It  is 
there  that  I  can  cahn  the  troubled  mind,  and  cool  the  fiery  temper, 
roused  by  an  imagined  injustice, — and  then  that  I  sometimes  see  the 
hardened  quail  under  those  revealed  reproofs  from  which  they  would 
escape  if  they  were  administered  to  them  only  in  tiie  mass.  But  for 
this  tdnd  of  intercourse  I  should  feel  that  my  office  was  comparatively 
useless,  just  as  labour  in  a  young  plantation  would  be  all  but  useless 
if  each  plant  were  not  properly  attended  ta 

The  regulations  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Chaplain's  depart- 
ment have  been  faithfully  carried  out  during  the  past  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  the  continued  interest  which  I  feel 
in  the  good  work  committed  to  me  in  this  national  institution. 

I  b^  to  remain,  Gentiemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henbt  Smith, 

Chajdairu 
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III. 


JUNIOR  WARD  CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Directors  of  Crovemment  Convict  Prisons. 

Gentlemen,  Parhhurst  Prison^  January  10, 1863. 

I  BEG  to  submit  to  you  my  Report  of  the  Junior  Prison  for 
the  year  1852. 

The  nnmber  of  prisoners  that  were  under  my  charge  as  chaplain 
and  superintendent  of  this  department,  during  each  quarter  of  the 
year  is  as  follows  :  — 

For  the  quarter  ending  31st  of  March  -            -  193 

„                   30th  of  June          •  -        -  204 

„                   30th  of  September  -          -  201 

„                  3l8t  of  December  -            -  162 

The  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  was  227 ;  their  ages 
varied  from  12  to  17.  Most  of  those  above  16  years  of  age  were 
transferred  to  the  senior  prison  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 
Thirty-six  prisoners  were  transferred  from  the  probationary  to  the 
junior  wards  : — 

Removed  as  incorrigible        -            -  -            -          9 

Removed  to  other  prisons              -  -                 -           8 

Transferred  to  the  senior  prison           -  -          -  34* 

Received  free  pardon             .            -  -            -          2 

Embarked  for  the  colonies        -            -  -  21 

Died            ....  .            .          1 


Beportofthe 

Chaplain,  Ac. 

of  the  Junior 

Wards. 


In  the  Junior  Prison  at  the  end  of  the  year 

Transferred  on  the  Ist  of  January  to  Senior 
Prison  .  -  -  -  . 


75 
162 

237 

10 


Prisoners 
disposed  of. 

♦  Ten  of 
these  were 
transferred 
to  the  Senior 
Prison  on 
the  1st 
January, 
therefore  do 
not  appear 
again  in  this 
Beport. 


227 

The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  during  the  year  has  been  very  satis-  conduct  of 
factory.  The  great  improvement  which  commenced  under  thcer^'"'^" 
alterations  made  in  1849  has  continued  to  progress  up  to  the  present 
time, — afrirther  evidence  that  industrial  employment  is  a  great  hand- 
maid to  secular  and  religious  education  in  reforming  prisoners,  and 
fitting  them  for  a  better  class  of  society  than  that  in  which  they  have 
passed  the  earlier  period  of  their  life.  There  has  been  no  general 
insubordination  in  the  prison ;  no  combination  to  resist  authority ; 
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1SS$SISSSSI^^^^  ^^^  tractableness  have  prevailed  much  uKure  than  I  have 
of tiMjanior  experienced  in  any  former  year.  S<»ne  few  have  obstinately  witk- 
^,^!^  stood  rule  and  authority,  counsel  and  persuasion,  thereby  giving 
much  trouble,  and  obligine  us  to  resort  to  repeated  punishment, — a 
mode  of  discipline  we  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  but  which  we  are 
scnnetimes  necessarily  compelled  to  adopt.  Still  the  punishment 
is  not  severe,  being  one,  two,  or  three  meals  of  bread  and  water,  with 
privation  of  privileges;  except  in  very  bad  cases,  when  they  are 
placed  in  solitary  confinement  for  one,  two^  or  three  days,  or  sent  to 
hard  labour  for  a  few  weeks,  or  whipped  with  the  birch.     This  last 

Punishment  we  now  verv  seldom  have  occasion  to  make  use  of.  The 
tables  in  this  Report  will  show  how  very  much  the  punishments  have 
decreased,  nearly  one-half  of  what  they  were  in  1851,  while  those  of 
that  year  were  one-half  of  the  preceding,  leaving  the  punidiments 
of  1852  one-fourth  of  those  in  1850.  No  punishment  is  ever  awarded 
except  by  the  Governor  or  myself,  nor  without  great  carefulness  and 
deliberation,  that  every  offence  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
drcumstances  of  the  case  and  the  disposition  of  the  prisoner.  Most 
of  our  offences  have  been  committed  by  prisoners  of  the  first  yearns 
standing ;  about  the  second  year  they  generally  begin  to  feel  that  we 
are  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  that  it  is  for  their  own  good  tliat 
a  strict  but  salutary  discipline  is  continually  observed,  and  that  privi- 
l^es  and  advantages  keep  pace  with  good  conduct 

The  prisoners  mive  acquired  much  more  industrious  habits ;  they 
work  more  cheerfully  in  the  fields ;  our  reports  for  idleness  and  indo- 
lence in  that  department  have  very  much  decreased.  The  larger 
proportion  of  offences  is  from  the  tailors'  shop,  where  one  class,  con- 
sisting of  one  fourth  of  the  prisoners,  is  daily  employed.  The 
monotony  of  this  occupation  is  wearying  to  these  youths,  and  not 
unfrequentlpr  influences  their  tempers.  Their  chief  offences  are 
talking,  which,  when  checked,  very  often  grows  into  insolence,  for 
^oung  as  they  are  they  are  very  expert  with  the  ton^e,  and  exceed- 
ingly irritable  in  their  tempers,  so  that  ereat  tact  and  experience  are 
necessary  in  dealing  with  them,  that  the  httle  spark  may  not  be  fanned 
into  a  flame ;  vet  so  petulant,  obstinate,  and  irritable  are  many  of 
them>  that  nothihg  will  curb  them  till  they  have  been  taught  and  con- 
vinced by  experience  of  the  evil  resulting  from  an  unsubdued  temper. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  those  who  have  the 
immediate  charge  of  these  youths  should  possess  no  ordinary  qualifi* 
cations.  The  class  of  criminals  who  come  to  this  prison  have  been 
weU  trained  to  every  kind  of  vice ;  deceit,  lying,  dishonesty,  and  inso- 
lence are  prevailing  features  in  their  characters ;  therefore  the  most 
careful  and  judicious  treatment,  together  with  the  inculcation  of  right 
principles  of  morality  and  religion,  will  alone  counteract  this  evil ; 
and  by  patient  continuance  in  this  good  work  we  hope,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  to  succeed  in  a  very  great  measure.  These  boys  have 
evidently,  to  say  the  least,  been  under  most  injudicious  management. 
Punishment  for  grave  offences  they  may  have  had  imder  the  parental 
roof;  but  no  principles  of  truth  and  morality  seem  to  have  been 
implanted  in  their  minds,  or,  if  they  have,  those  principles  have  not 
been  carefully  watched,  strengthened,  and  formed  into  habits  of  acti<m. 
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The  commonest  truths  of  religion  they  have  been  as  ignorant  of  as  if  Bsportofthe 
bom  in  a  heathen  land.     Thus  have  these  unfortunate  youths  been  Srt^^j^ra^ 
1^  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  evil  companions  more  matured  than     ^•*^ 
themselves,  who  are  everywhere  prowling  about  seeking  whom  they 
may  ensnare  in  their  nets,  to  lead  into  the  paths  of  infamy  and  vice ; 
and  easily  do  they  fiiU  victims  to  those  enemies  of  God  and  man. 
Thus  led  away  from  the  parental  roof,  the  fear  of  returning  to  their 
home  again  makes  their  downward  path  more  easy,  till,  plunged  into 
the  very  depths  of  iniquity  and  vice,  they  cease  to  regard  crime  as 
an  evil,  or  at  least  bc^zin  to  look  upon  it  as  a  necessary  one,  which 
they  cannot  avoid.     Such  are  the  characters  with  whom  we  have  to 
do;  but  had  some  earlier  means  been  adopted,  and  the  axe  laid  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  in  good  time,  these  unfortunate  youths  might  have 
been  saved  from  the  degradation  to  which  they  have  brought  them- 
selves, and  from  the  stigma  of  transportation  with  which  they  are 
branded  for  life.     Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  cure.     How- 
ever, the  best  that  can  be  done  for  them  now  is  done,  and  I  believe 
with  great  success.     I  consider,  under  existing  circumstances,  that  the 
system  pursued  at  Parkhurst  is  admirably  suited  to  their  necessities. 
The  following  Tables  wiU  show  how  very  much  the  conduct  of  the . 
prisoners  has  improved  during  the  past  year,  while  there  has  been  a 
proportional  improvement  during  tne  two  years  preceding: — 
27  prisoners  reported  once. 
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129  reported.  1,128  offences. 
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^OTj^g^     In  the  above  Table  are  incloded  the  following  reports  to  the  Go- 
i#to»  Junior  vemor  for  more  serious  oflfences: — 

—  32  boys  reported  once. 

16  „  twice. 

9  „  3  times. 

4  „ 

5  „ 

6  „ 
8    „ 

12     „ 

63  reported       131  times. 


The  crimes  for  which  the  above  63  boys  were  reported  to  the 
Governor  are  as  follow : — 


Insolence        -  -  . 

Riotous  conduct 
Assaulting  officers 
Theft      - 
Obscene  language 
Damaging  prison  property    - 
Attempting  to  escape  when  at  labour 
Attempting  to  make  false  keys 
Refusing  to  work 
Ill-using  fellow  prisoners 
Gambling  ... 


56  reports. 
10 

6 
10 

4 
15 

3 

5 
10 

9 

3 

131 


The  remaining  997  reports  made  to  me  as  chaplain  and  superin- 
tendent were  for  minor  offences,  and  treated  with  admonition  or  bread 
and  water,  as  the  case  required. 

I  have  no  doubt  the«?e  reports  would  have  been  considerably 
lessened,  but  for  the  continued  wet  weather  the  last  four  months  of 
the  year,  which  kept  the  boys  so  much  within  doors. 

98  boys  had  no  punishment  whatever  during  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  during 
each  quarter  of  the  year :  — 


1st  quarter  — 
Very  good 
Good 

-  54. 

-  110 

3d  quarter^ 
Very  good 
Good 

-  39 

-  110 

Indifferent 

.    29 

Indifferent 

•     33 

Bad 

-      9 

Bad 

-     17 

193 

201 

2d  quarter  - 
Very  good 
Good 

.    31 
.  141 

4th  quarter  — 
Very  good 
Good 

-  30 

-  96 

Indifferent 

-    20 

Indifferent 

-    31 

Bad 

.     12 

Bad 

-       5 

204 
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The  routine  of  the  school  is  the  same  as  laet  year ;  it  consists  of  Reportombe 
two  classes,  under  two  masters;  each  class  is  divided  into  three ^t^^j^J^ 
divisions ;  one  division  attends  for  four  hours  in  the  morning,  another     '^"^- 
for  five  hours  in  the  afternoon  alternately ;  twenty  minutes  recess  is  8t«fceof  the 
allowed  each  time ;  thus  every  prisoner  has  between  eight  or  nine  ****^ 
hours  instruction  during  the  week.     The  Tables  will  ^ow  that  tiie 
boys  have  made  progress   in  this  department  compared  with   the 
former  year,  and  that  their  conduct  has  been  remarkably   good. 
Only  56  boys  were  reported  during  the  year,  which  are  included  in 
the  129  mentioned  in  the  general  report  of  this  prison.    The  number 
of  offences  reported  were  88.     171  boys  have  not  been  once  reported 
from  the  echooL 

I  imhesitatingly  state  that  I  have  never  seen  in  any  school,  and  I 
have  been  oflScially  connected  with  many,  such  uniform  steadiness  of 
conduct,  and  diligent  attention  to  the  instructions  of  the  masters. 
Though  I  visit  the  schools  every  day,  I  do  not  remember  having  once 
observed  disorder  or  inattention  during  the  year ;  and  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  when  the  whole  prison  is  assembled,  morning  and  afternoon,  for 
scriptural  and  catechetical  instruction,  general  order  prevails.  Formerly 
we  have  had  more  trouble  with  the  boys  on  this  than  on  any  other 
day.  I  consider  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the 
great  improvement  in  the  prison  than  this  change. 

I  take  a  class  of  20  boys  every  Sabbath  evening,  and  examine  them 
in  Scripture  and  the  Church  catechism,  giving  them  also  some  general 
advice  m  a  familiar  way.  This  I  confine  to  the  boys  in  the  evening 
school,  dividing  them  into  five  classes;  I  find  it  a  useful  help  to  the 
other  means  employed  for  their  instruction. 

The  evening  school  is  still  continued,  and  with  much  advantage,  as  jBreninff 
an  encouragement  to  the  boys.  It  is  open  for  an  hoiu*  every  evening  School 
in  the  week,  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  masters.  None 
are  admitted  but  those  of  very  good  conduct,  having  badges.  The 
average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  about  108 ;  more  than 
one  half  of  the  junior  prisoners.  They  are  also  privileged  to  write 
letters  to  their  parents  once  in  three  months,  and  receive  letters  in 
reply, — a  privilege  greatly  valued  by  them,  and  beneficial  to  them 
in  many  ways. 

The  duties  of  the  infirmary,  which  is  under  my  charge,  are  regu-  inflnwury. 
larly  performed ;  prayers  read  every  morning,  and  generally  a  short 
exposition  of  a  portion  of  Scripture.    The  sick  are  visited  as  necessity 
requires.   The  average  number  during  the  year  has  been  24.     There 
have  been  8  deaths. 

I  have  nothing  particular  to  state  respecting  the  probationary  and  Frobation- 
refractory  wards,  except  that  I  find  the  former  a  valuable  preparation  JSi^ry 
for   the  prisoners   preparatory  to  their  being  transferred  to  these  ^*^*^ 
wards.     The  latter  has  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  those  who  are 
refractory,  and  with  whom  repeated  advice  and  milder  punishment 
have  failed. 

The  other  duties  in  my  department  as  Chaplain  of  the  Junior 
Prison  have  been  performed  as  in  the  preceding  years.  Prayers  read 
every  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  a  hynm  simg,  after  which  a  chapter 
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fSSSiSm^  ^^  P^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^f  which  is  expounded,  and  made  applicable  to  the 
oftiM  Junior  prifloners.    I  have  also  frequent  interviews  with  them  in  private  for 
^^^    admonition  and  advice. 

I  have  much  gratification  in  statinff  that  the  echoohnasters,  warders, 
and  assistant  warders,  with  some  slight  exception,  have  ^ven  veiy 

Seneral  satisfaction  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  their  respective 
uties. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 
Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

John  J.  Speab, 
Chaplain  and  Superintendent  of  the  Junior  Prison. 
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Table  IV.— Showing  a  greater  amount  of  Iktellectual  and  Moral  ^p<>5*5^'JJ»** 
Impbovbmbnt  during  the  year  1852  than  was  exhibited  in  the  oft£j^ior 
preceding  year.  mrds. 


201  boys  in  1851 
162  boys  in  1852 
62  boys  remoYed  in  1851 
75  boys  removed  in  1852 


Boys  whose 
dispositions 
have  led  to 


141 

134 

38 

60 


I 


Apparent 

intdleetual 

capacity. 


Intellectual 
Improvement. 


Moral 
Improvement. 


5585 
52,33 
17  12 
21    9 
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IV. 


Medkmi     "  MEDICAL  OFFICER'S  REPORT. 

Offloer*! 
Bteport. 


Parkhunt  Prison^  hie  of  Wtghty 
Gentleicex,  January  10,  1853. 

In  conformity  to  the   established  regulations,  I  transmit  the 
medical  report  for  the  year  1852. 

Remaining  January  1,  1852     -      -    558 
^    Since  received         -  -  -     164 

722 


Disposal : — 

"— " 

Embarked  for  the  colonies     - 

-      82 

Sent  to  other  prisons 

.      91 

Pardoned        ... 

4 

Ditto          ... 

1 

Died 

8 

Remaining        -            -         - 

.    536 

722 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  for  the  year  is  562,918. 
Greatest  number  in  infirmary,  35 ;  lowest,  16. 

Although  the  generality  of  the  prisoners  received  last  year  have 
been  healmy,  some  have  been  feeble,  and  a  few  the  subjects  of  slight 
•scrofula.  Some  cases  of  erysipelas  occurred  in  the  spring,  and  two 
of  them  were  severe,  terminating  in  extensive  suppuration.  No  other 
contagious  febrile  disorder  took  place,  notwithstanding  scarlatina  pre- 
vailed epidemically  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  in  two  instances  proved  fatal  to  the  children  of  officers 
of  the  establishment. 

A  reference  to  Table  No.  1  will  show  the  number  of  diseases  of 
the  patients  treated  in  the  infirmary.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  proportion  will  be 
found  by  reference  to  Table  No.  5.  More  severe  oiseases  have  been 
under  treatment  than  at  any  former  period,  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  remarkable  atmospheric  changes  that  have  distinguished  1852. 
The  early  part  of  the  winter  being  very  mild,  followed  by  a  late  and 
cold  spring,  with  a  succession  of  easterly  winds,  succeeded  by  a  sum- 
mer tropical  in  its  temperature,  while  the  winter  has  been  unprece- 
dented for  its  tempestuous  and  humid  character. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  proved  the  most  sickly.     The  prisoners 
bear  cold  badly,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  general  irr^^arity 
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of  their  lives  previous  to  committal,  and  feel  continuous  labour  and  ^^zz^ 
tlie  consequent  exposure  very  much.  The  great  proportion  improve  Bepovt! 
in  health,  but  in  a  few  instances  in  boys  of  feeble  nabits  I  have  been  "^ 
obliged  to  recommend  lighter  labour,  and  sometimes  the  substitution 
oi  in-door  employment;  but  this  has  been  only  where  strong  phthisical 
tendencies  existed,  or  where  a  disposition  to  be  affected  with  sQrofulous 
or  renal  complaints  would  have  made  unremitted  out-of-door  occupa- 
tion hazardous.  Affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  have,  as  usual, 
been  the  most  numerous,  and  many  have  been  severe.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  haemoptysis. 

Two  very  severe  cases  of  remittent  fever  have  occurred,  and  the 
convalescence  of  both  patients  was  very  tedious. 
-  Scrofulous  affections  have  been  in  some  instances  severe,  and  are 
included  under  the  heads  of  Caries.  Curvature  of  the  spine,  Cynanchi, 
where  it  has  occasionally  been  followed  by  enlarged  indurated  tonsils, 
and  eome  of  the  patients  affected  with  Albuminuria  have  been  of  a 
strenuous  habit. 

Ulcers  have  been  numerous,  and  have  generallv  resulted  from^slight 
accidents,  but  have  sometimes  been  produced  by  the  application  of 
irritating  substances,  with  the  object  of  getting  into  the  infirmary. 

The  cases  treated  in  the  cells  have  also  been  proportionally  more 
numerous  than  last  year,  and  will  be  found  enumerated  in  Table 
No.  2. 

Diarrhoea,  generally  caused  by  eating  crude  vegetables,  has  been, 
after  catarrh,  the  most  prevalent  affection,  and  has  been  easily 
controlled. 

The  chilblains  reported  hai4>ened  in  the  spring.  There  were  a  few 
oold  days  in  Octob^,  and  some  complaints  were  made ;  but  so  mild 
has  been  the  months  of  November  and  December  that  not  one  appli- 
cation has  been  made  on  this  account. 

Mortality. 

The  mortality  has  been  greater  this  year  than  heretofore.  Eight 
deaths  have  taken  place,  which  at  the  average  number  of  563  prisoners 
is  at  the  rate  of  1  '42  per  cent.  If  the  death  from  accident  is  omitted  as 
not  affecting  the  sanitary  state  of  the  establishment,  the  proportion  will 
be  1  •  24  per  cent.  There  has  been  one  pardon  on  medical  grounds  this 
year,  so  that  reckoning  this  as  a  death,  the  total  casualties  will  amount 
to  1  '59  percent.  In  the  year  1848  (the  most  sickly  before  the  past) 
the  deaths  were  1*15  per  cent.,  but  if  the  pardons  on  medical  grounds 
had  been  added  to  the  list  it  would  have  been  1  •  81  per  cent — rather 
more  than  at  present ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  has 
been  but  one  pardon  on  medical  grounds  the  last  three  years.  The 
death  from  accident  was  occasioned  by  endeavouring  to  stop  a  cart 
loaded  with  gravel  going  down  hill,  when,  the  boy  falling,  the  wheel 
passed  over  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  rupturing  the  left  lobes  of  the 
lungs  most  extensively,  and  producing  almost  immediate  death.  Two 
cases  of  pericarditis  proved  fatal;  both  prisoners  belonged  to  the  pro- 
bationary ward,  and  had  not  long  been  at  Parkhurst.  The  first  was 
a  lad  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  who  could  scarcely  speak  English,  and 
could  give  no  account  of  his  previous  health.     The  second  lad  in  whom 
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Qg^^^  the  disease  assomed  a  sab-acute  form,  and  terminated  in  dropsy,  said 
Bfipori.  he  had  always  been  healthj  previously,  and  referred  his  iUness  to 
cold.  He,  however,  admitted  that  while  at  liberty  he  had  long  had 
palpitation  of  the  heart  and  short  breathing  on  exertion.  I  need 
haraly  point  out  how  well  adapted  the  probationary  ward  is  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  those  confined  in  it 

Four  of  the  deaths  were  of  boys  in  the  general  ward;  two 
died  of  phthisis.  The  first  had  lost  both  parents  and  a  sister,  and 
the  second  his  mother,  from  the  same  disorder.  In  the  latter  the  com- 
plaint was  complicated  with  disease  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas. 
Xhe  boy  who  died  from  hepatitis  was  remarked  for  his  bloated  un- 
healthy appearance  on  admission,  but  affirmed  he  was  healthy.  He 
did  his  duty  until  two  months  before  his  death,  when  he  came  under 
treatment.  Enormous  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  advanced  disease  of 
the  kidneys  of  long  standing,  were  found  to  exist 

We  have  lost  one  case  from  acute  bronchitis,  where  the  lungs  had 
undergone  marked  changes  previously  from  tubercular  deposit,  and 
also  disease  of  the  kidneys  existed. 

Of  the  deaths  referred  to  above,  three  of  the  patients  had  se- 
condary disease,  the  existence  of  which  was  incompatible  with  long 
life. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  increased  number  of  sick  in 
the  Junior  Ward  for  the  last  two  years ;  it  arises  from  the  change 
in  their  occupation.  Until  1849  they  were  employed  in  tailoring, 
&C.,  and  increased  exposure  has  necessarily  led  to  more  sickness ; 
only  one  death  however  has  occurred  in  this  ward. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  has  led  to  the  substitution  of 
extra  bread,  rice,  carrots,  turnips,  and  cabbage  in  rotation,  and  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  esculent.  The 
change  has  not  aftectcJ  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  produced  any  dissatisfaction. 

•I  have  had  occasion  to  recommend  the  addition  of  flannel  drawers 
to  the  clothing  of  many  of  the  more  feeble  of  the  prisoners  during  cold 
weather  where  I  have  found  suffering  to  be  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  sufficient  clothing. 

The  progress  of  draining  the  prison  land  is  steadily  progresmng ; 
the  ventilation  of  the  buildings  is  good,  and  the  cleanliness  of  ^e 
rooms,  clothing,  and  prisoners,  is  well  attended  to. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Grentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Gt  H,  Dabbs,  Surgeon^  R.N., 
Medical  Officer. 
To  the  Directors  of  Convict  Pri^cas, 

ffC.  ffC.  ffC. 
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Table  1.— Cases  of  Sickness  treated  in  the  Infirhart.  Report. 


Zymotic  Disbabc 
Diarrhoea 
Febris  (Remittent) 
Syphilis         -  •  •  . 

Erysipelas 

Pomgo  .        -        -  -         . 

Scabies         -  -  .  . 

Sporadic  Disease. 

Hsmoptysis 

Hsmatemesis 

Rapture  of  the  Lungs 

Phthisis  ... 

Enlarged  Spermatic  Chord 

Ulcer 

Scroftila 

Psoas  Abscess 

Tumour  -  -  -         , 

DebiUty        ... 

Pernio      -  -  - 

Sporadic  Disease  of  Special 
Ststeu. 
Epilepsy 

Ophthalmia  • 

O^ilgia 

Organs  of  Circulation. 

Palpitation  Cordes 
Pericarditis  -      .     - 

Respiratory  Organs. 

Bronchitis  -  -  -  ■ 

Pleuritis 

Cynanche 

Catarrh 

Digestitb  Organs. 

Colic       -  - 

Dvspepsia    -  -  •         .• 

Obstipatio 

Icterus  -  -  . 

Urinary  Organs. 

Albuminuria        .    •  -  • 

Diuresis 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra 

Dyeuria  .  -  .         . 

Organs  of  Generatiov. 
Orchitis         .  .  .  . 

Organs  of  Locomotiok. 
Arthritis        ••  -  "    .       ■ 

Rheumatism 

Caries  (Lumber  Abscess) 
Cwrature  of  the  Spine 


Creneral 
Ward, 


9 

4 
1 
5 

1 
18 

4 

1 
2 
5 


3 

1 

3 

68 


Junior 
Ward. 


4 
58 


Proba- 
tionary 
Ward, 


Re- 

fractOTy 

Ward. 


Total 


10 
4 
1 
9 
8 
6 


10 
4 
1 
8 
1 
S6 
11 
2 
2 
1 
6 


5 

19 

1 


3 
1 

9 
125 


2 

15 

1 

1 
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OfflCCT^S 

Beport. 


Oeneral 
Ward. 

Jmuor 
Ward. 

Proba- 
tionary 
Ward. 

Re- 
fractory 
Waid. 

Total 

Inteouiibhtabt  Ststul 
Urittcaria        .... 
Herpes          .... 
Impetigo 

Lepra               .               .                 - 
Fhlogosis               •               -           - 
Abscess 
Pityrisis 

ExTERlfAL  CJLUSSB. 

Contusion           .               .               - 

Scald  and  Bums      .... 

Contracted  finger        .           .           - 

Fracture 

Concussion  of  the  brain 

Vuhros           -            ... 

2 

4 
9 
2 

1 
3 
S 
1 
5 
10 

10 

.     . 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

m 

3 

1 
1 
5 
20 
5 
1 

I 
5 
8 
2 
6 
17 

Total       - 

208 

159 

17 

3 

387 

TiBLE  2. — Cases  of  Casual  &ckme88  treated  in  the  Wards. 


General 
Ward. 

Junior 
Ward. 

Probar 
tionary 
Ward. 

Re- 
fractory 
Ward. 

TotaL 

Catarrhal  affection 

Diarrhcea           ... 

Scroada 

^pepsia 

Incip.  Ainaurosis       ... 

Ulcers 

'Wound      - 
Sprain 

Minor  accidents           -j  i^S^^^^a 

Bums. 
^Abrasion   - 

C«t«.eou.afiectio«.  .  {P^     I 

Ulcerated  ChilUafais 

155 

116 

13 

1 
4 
9 
8 

10 
5 
2 

6 

I 

6 
27 

136 
79 

14 
10 

13 
18 
13 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
5 

1 

304 

215 

31 

1 
7 

IS 

17 

1 

24 

13 

4 

8 

6 

16 

1 

1 

32 

Total       . 

363 

278 

55 

3 

699 
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Table  3. — ^Numbbb  of  Deaths  in  the  Tear  1852. 
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Name. 

Age. 

Ward. 

Date 

ofBecep- 

tion. 

Firtt 
Appear- 
anoeoz 
Disease. 

Died. 

How  long  in 

Prison 
before  Death. 

Disease 

J.  W. 

17A 

General 

17  April 
1851. 

27  Dec 
1851. 

1852: 
18  Jan. 

9  months  and  1 
day. 

Hepatitis. 

D.  F. 

15A 

Proba- 
tionary. 

19  Dec 
1851. 

16  Mar. 
1852. 

13  April 

3  months  and  26 
days. 

Pericarditis. 

J.L. 

17t^ 

General 

31  Dec. 
1849. 

-     - 

30  July 

2    years  and    7 
months. 

Accidental 
Death. 

J.  L. 

17A 

»♦ 

29  April 
1850. 

15  Mar. 
1852. 

22  Aug. 

1  year  3  months 
and  24  days. 

Phthisis. 

P.  H. 

16A 

«« 

12  July 
1851. 

29  April 
1852. 

7  Sept. 

1  year  1  month 
and  27  days. 

Phthisis. 

T.F. 

ISA 

Junior 

10  Feb. 
1851. 

16  April 
1852. 

25  Sept 

1  year  7  months 
15  days. 

Lumber    Ab- 
scess; 

T  R. 

16A 

General 

4Marcb 
1852. 

2  Nov. 
1852. 

12  Nov. 

8  months  and  10 
days. 

Acute    Bron- 
chitis. 

T.C. 

16« 

Proba- 
tionary. 

22  Jan. 
1852. 

28  April 
1852. 

29  Nov. 

10  months  and  8 
days. 

Chronic  Peri- 
carditis. 

N.B. — The  Coroner's  inquest  returned  a  Verdict  of  Natural  Death  against  the  whole 
of  the  above,  except  in  the  case  of  one,  recorded  *'  Accidental  Death." 

Table  4.— Removed  on  Medical  Grounds. 


Name. 


Charles  lifiEhi 


546 


21 


When 
received. 


1848 
2d  March 


Date  of 
Disease. 


About  8 
years 
under 

treatment 


Disease  for  which 

pardon 

was  granted. 


Chronic  pleuritisiSy 
followed  by  col- 
lapse of  right  side 
of  chest,  curva- 
ture of  spine,  &c. 


1862 
21st  Sept 


i 


Good. 


Medical 
Officer*! 
Report. 


Table  5.— Daily  Number  of  Prisoners,  Per-centage  of  Sick,  iite. 


Average  daily  Number  of  1 

Prisoners  -  -  -J 
Average  daily  Number  of  1 

Sick        -  -        -J 

Average  daily  Number  of  1 

Sick  under  Treatment,/ 
Number   admitted   in   the  \ 

Infirmary      •        "        j 


General 
Wards. 


305*286 
0991 
16*971 
208 


Junior 
Wards. 


199*016 
0*759 
13*680 
159 


Pro. 
bationary 
Wards. 


58*614 
0-150 
2*855 
17 


Re- 
fractory 
Wards. 


0*08 


Total 


562*918 
1*909 
32*948 
387 


In- 
firmary. 


24*442 


Parkhurst  Prison, 

January  \0,  1853. 


G.  H.  Dabbs^  Surgeon,  R.N^ 
Medical  Officer. 
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V. 


STEWARD'S  REPORT, 


BeiDw?'*  Parkhurst  Prison^ 

—  '    GfiNTLEHEN;  10/A  January  1852. 

In  obedience  to  your  order,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  the 
following  Report  upon  the  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  building 
departments  of  this  prison  for  the  past  year. 

The  prisoners  have  been  employed  principally  in  the  ordinary 
operations  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  by  spade  hus- 
mmdry,  manufacturing  and  repairing  the  clothing,  bedding,  linen, 
&C.  of  the  prisoners  throughout  the  establishment;  the  imifonn, 
clothing,  and  bedding  of  the  officers  and  servants,  and  preparing  the 
outfits  of  those  prisoners  who  were  sent  abroad  during  the  year. 
The  usual  trades'  classes  were  employed  under  their  respective 
officers  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons,  sawyers,  painters,  and 
glaziers,  in  executing  the  new  works  ordered  by  the  Surveyor-gene- 
ral, and  in  doing  the  principal  part  of  the  ordinary  repairs  to  the 
building,  and  upon  the  estate  generally.  The  brickmakers  class 
was  emajrged  and  actively  employed  in  manufacturing  a  large 
quantity  of  bricks,  lime,  &c.,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  building 
department,  and  tiles  of  the  required  sizes  for  draining  the  farau 

The  usual  nim^ber  of  prisoners  were  also  employ^  as  washers, 
bakers,  and  cooks,  &c. 

Manufacturing  Department, 

The  work  done  in  this  department  consisted  prindpally  in 
making, — 

For  Prison  Use, 
928  jackets* 

62  waistcoats. 
927  pairs  of  trowacrs. 
1,088  shirts. 
188  flannel  waistcoats. 
206  pairs  of  drawers. 
1,939        „      socks. 

with  braces,  canvas  frocks,  and  trowsers,  for  the  use  of  those  pri- 
soners employed  at  unusually  rough  and  dirty  work,  the  ordinary 
prison  linen,  remaking  a  lai^e  number  of  beds,  and  the  necessary 
repair  of  all  the  prisoners  clothing  and  bedding  amounting  to  about 
800  artides  weekly,  reckoning  socks  in  pairs. 
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Far  Outfit  an  Embarhatian,  Btowardv 

,     -  Report. 

26  jackets.  — 

54  waistcoats. 
22  pairs  of  cloth  trowsers. 
154  pairs  of  duck  trowsers. 

besides  clothes-bags,  towels,  &c,,  and  the  other  articles  necessary  to 
complete  the  kit. 

Far  Officers  Unifarm  Clathing. 

1  great  coat. 

8  uniform  coats. 
10  pairs  of  trowsers. 

2  jackets. 

frith  the  necessary  repairs  as  allowed  under  this  head  of  service. 
The  work  done  by  the  shoemakers'  class  amoimted  to, — 

New  boots  for  ordinary  prison  use       -  -  141  pairs. 

Strong  do.  for  use  on  farm             -  •  24  ,, 

Shoes  for  prison  use  and  for  outfit  on  em- 
barkation           -            -              -  -  48  „ 

New  uniform  boots  for  officers          -  -  48  „ 

Weekly  average  number  of  boots  and  shoes 

repaired  for  prisoners        -           -  •  95  „ 

Ditto  for  officers    .        -    .    -            -  -  5  „ 

New  leather  caps  for  prison  use       -  ^  47  ,, 

and  a  considerable  amount  of  other  woric,  including  the  repairs  of 
hammock-straps,  caps,  stocks,  making  and  repairing  soft  shoes  for 
invalids,  &c 

Brickyard, — The  operations  in  the  brickyard  have  been  carried 
on  with  spirit  and  alacrity  daring  the  year,  and  a  very  creditable 
amount  of  work  produced;  a  decided  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  quality  of  the  ware,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
bricks  and  field  drain-tiles.  Great  inconvenience  has  been  felt  for 
want  of  a  better  and  larger  kiln,  and  more  drying  sheds,  to  allow 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  during  wet  weather,  than  our  present 
accommodation  will  permit.  The  kiln  is  very  old  and  much  out  of 
repair,  which  is  a  great  drawback  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  ware  produced. 

The  daily  av^!*age  number  of  prisoners  employed  was  19,  and  they 
made  during  the  year, — 

Bricks  (for  building  purposes)  -        -  140,000 

Large  (9-inch)  drain-tiles,  ditto  -        -       1,260 
Pantiles,                              ditto  -  -      6,100 

Lai^  and  small  field-drain-tiles  •        •    8^500 
Small  drain  pipes            •            •  «      4,100 

Ridge  tiles  ...  -       1,200 

In  addition  to  which  the  whole  of  the  clay  and  loam  for  brick  and 
tile  making  was  dug  and  prepared,  and  all  the  lime  required  for 
building  and  farming  purposes  was  burnt.  The  pug  mill  for  temper- 
ing the  clay  was  worked  entirely  by  the  prisoners ;  who  also  dia  all 
the  kiln  and  other  necessary  work  of  the  yard,  except  biurning,  which, 
as  in  previous  years,  was  done  by  the  master  brickmaker. 
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Steward's        JFoihers, — The  prisoners  employed  as  washers  under  the  superin- 
^^21^^*    tendence   of  the   appointed  officer  did  the  whole  of  the  washing, 

mangling,  &c  of  the  linen,  socks,  bedding,  &c.  throughout  the  prison, 

amounting  to  about  2,307  articles  weekly. 

Bakers. — The  whole  of  the  bread  required  for  victualling  the 
prisoners  throughout  the  establishment,  and  that  for  officers'  rations, 
was  made  by  the  class  of  prisoners  employed  imder  the  master  baker. 

The  weekly  average  quantity  made  and  baked  in  the  required  form 
amounted  to  39  cwt. 

Cooks. — The  usual  nimiber  of  prisoners  were  employed  as  cooks 
under  the  superintendence  of  die  master  cooks,  prepar^  and  served 
up  the  provisions  required  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  generally ; 
VIZ.:— 

I  Master  Cook  and  6  prisoners  for  the  General  Wards. 
1  „  2  „  Junior  Wards 

The  following  table  will  show  the  average  number  of  prisoners 
employed  at  each  trade  in  the  manufiu^turing  departments  during  the 
year;  viz.:  — 

Tailors         -  -  -  -     38 

Shoemakers  -  -  -    26 

Brickmakers  -  -  -     19 

Wadiers        -         '    -  -  -     10 

Bakers         -    -  -  -      3 

Cooks  ....      8 

Gas  Works, 

The  gas  works  were  in  full  operation  during  the  year,  and  the  whole 
establishment  has  been  lighted  up  in  a  very  effectual  manner.  Two 
prisoners  were  generally  employed  under  the  gas  maker  in  stoking, 
cleansing  the  purify ers,  charging  the  retorts,  and  doing  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  yard. 

The  coke  produced  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  amounted  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  supply  required  for  the  use  of  the  prison. 

Agricultural  Department. 

The  necessary  farming  operations  were  carried  on  during  the 
year  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  main  body  of  the  pri- 
soners having  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  field  and  ordinary 
farmwork;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  eatisfiwtory  to  me 
to  state  that,  with  few-  exceptions,  the  prisoners  did  their  work 
steadily y  cheerfully y  and  industriously. 

In  consequence  oT  the  unusual  continuance  of  rain  (almost  without 
intermission  from  October  up  to  the  present  date)  very  little  work 
could  be  done  upon  the  land  in  preparing  for  this  year's  ending, 
and  the  prisoners  were  consequently  employed  in-doors  knitting 
socks,  picking  and  remaking  beds,  &c  for  prison  use. 

The  larger  works  performed  under  this  head  during  the  year,  in 
addition  to  that  necessarily  connected  with  preparing  and  croppmg 
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the  land^  attending  to  the  crops^  haymaking,  harvesting,  &c  &c.,  all   mewwd'a 
of  which  was  done  entirely  by  the  prisoners,  may  be  stated  thus : —      ^H^ 
12^  acres  of  land  drained. 
4      fy  yy    treoched  imd  doable  dug. 

70    yards  of  laa*ge  tile  drain  laid. 
88      ,>  new  road  made. 

180      „  old  hedge  grubbed  up. 

330      „  road  dug  up. 

1,000      „  new  hedges  cut  and  repaired. 

228      „  new  brook  cut  on  watercourse  from  the  forest 

3  large  cesspools  for  liquid  manure  dug. 

1  „      pond  for         ditto        ditto. 

2  „      heaps  of  clay  and  rubbish  carted  from  the  prison  to  old 
clay  pit  in  brickfield. 

and  a  variety  of  other  work  on  different  parts  of  the  estate,  all  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  value  and  productiveness  of  the  land,  and  to 
afford  the  prisoners  useful  and  instructive  agricultural  training. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  farm  buildings,  we  have  considerably 
increased  our  stock,  especially  of  pigs.  The  party  of  prisoners 
entrusted  with  the  duties  of  the  farmyard  have  been  constantly 
employed  there,  and  their  work  has  consisted  chiefly  in  feeding  the 
cattle  and  pigs,  milking  the  cows,  cleansing  the  cow-houses,  pig- 
Btyes,  yards,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  work  necessarily  connected  with 
the  care  of  cattle  and  the  duties  of  a  fiEirmyard  generally. 

Considerable  loss  was  sustained  by  the  almost  total  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  by  the  blight.  All  the  other  crops,  root  as  well  as  grain, 
have  turned  out  exce^ingly  well ;  indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  have 
been  abundant.  As  an  instance,  the  mangold  wurtzel  averaged 
above  43  tons  per  acre  upon  the  whole  crap ;  the  wheat  7  quarters 
per  acre,  &a,  which  I  attribute  to  the  superior  value  of  spade  bus- 
Dandry,  complete  draining,  and  the  careful  application  of  the  sewage 
(liquid  manure)  from  the  prison  and  barracks,  farmyard,  and  every 
other  available  source. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that,  in  accordance  with  Colonel  Jebb's 
wish,  we  grew  about  3  acres  of  flax,  which  has  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  crop  of  first-rate  quality ;  and  I  believe  that  if  we  had  the 
means  of  preparing  it  (even  if  it  were  only  so  far  as  to  render  it 
marketable  in  its  first  stage)  we  should  find  it  not  only  a  means  of 
furnishing  profitable  in-door  employment  for  the  prisoners  in  wet 
weather  and  diuring  the  winter  months,  but  it  would  be  found  to  be 
a  fair  paying  crop. 

Building  Department 

The  prisoners  employed  as  mechanics  have  rendered  very  valuable 
assistance  in  their  respective  trades  during  the  year ;  with  but  very 
few  exceptions,  they  applied  themselves  steadily  to  their  work,  and 
appeared  to  be  really  interested  in  what  they  were  doing.  ITie  result 
has  been  that  a  larger  amount  of  work  was  executed  by  them,  and 
that  in  a  much  better  manner,  than  has  ever  been  done  by  prisoners 
here  at  any  former  period.  The  works  in  this  department  which 
have  been  carried  on  principally  by  the  prisoners  are, — 

The  completion  of  the  C.  ward  dormitonr  which  has  been 
fitted  up  witlv  corrugated  iron  divisions,  aoors,  &c.  in  a  very 
convenient  and  duraole  manner. 
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stewwd^  Building  a  range  of  new  priyies  with  means  of  flushing  for  the 

*2^  twe  of  the  general  wuds  and  the  prisoners  of  the  C.  ward. 

Taking  down  old  cook-house  and  scullery,  and  removing  a  large 

quantity  of  earth  from  the  site  of  these  buildings  to  form 

new  parade. 

Building    dwarf  wall  from    new  cook-house  to  dining-hall; 

preparing  and  fixing  doors  and  steps,  &c.  to  the  same. 
Lowering  and  re-makmg  the  old  gymnasium  yard  and  C.  ward 

parade. 
Fitting  up  new  cook-house ;  fixing  steam  boilers  and  cooking 

apparatus  from  old  kitchen.     New  tables. 
Vegetable  bin,  washing  troughs,  and  fittings  complete. 
Fitting  up  new  bread  and  meat  stores,  &c. ;  fixing  stone  steps ; 

makmg  good  end  and  dwarf  wall,  &c 
Erecting  a  long  ranee  of  buildings  from  farmyard  to  baililTs 
house ;  fixing  two  Targe  root  stores,  with  dry  stores  over,  a 
cart  shed,  and  a  tool  and  implement  house.     The  whole  of 
which  was  principally  built  by  the  prisoners  of  bricks  made 
in  the  prison  bricKyard,  and  the  roof  covered  in  with  pantiles 
also  made  upon  the  premises. 
Taking  down  and  rebuilding  cowhouse,  and  fitting  up  the 
same  in  a  superior  and  convenient  manner;  building  a  wall 
across   farmyard  from  the  back   yard  to  chaplain's   house, 
with  new  coal  and  wood  house,  &c.,  and  a  new  coach-house 
and  stable  at  back  of  labourer's  house,  with  yard,  &c.,  com* 
plete,  in  lieu  of  old  ones  pulled  down  to  lengthen  the  new 
cowhouse. 
And  a  large  amount  of  other  work,  including  preparing  and  fixing 
iron  gates  at  back  of  stores,  making  good  pavmg,  and  gravelling 
the  space  fr<Hn  end  to  end,  building  cesqpools  for  liquid  manure, 
repainnff  main  sewer  in  field  lately  rented  from  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, sitering  waterclosets  of  schoolmasters'  houses,  taking  up  and 
relaying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  main  drain,  taking  up  and 
relaying  drain  across  schoolroom  of  general  wards,  excavating  and 
taking  away  foul  matter,  cleansing  and  making  good  air  shaft,  and 
relaying  floor,  &c.  &c.,  making  and  repairing  tools  and  implements 
for  the  use  of  the  farm,  also  a  great  variety  of  engineers'  and  smiths' 
work,  in  repairing  the  pumps,  cooking  apparatus,  attending  to  the 
warming,  ventilating,   and  gas-fittings  throughout  the  prison,  white- 
washing, papering,  painting,  and  glazing,  &c.  at  the  surgeon's,  school- 
masters', chaplain's,  and  several  otner  houses  upon  the  establishment, 
and  putting  them  in  complete  and  tenantable  repair,  in  addition  to 
a  large  amount  of  work  connected  with  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
of  the  buildings,  furniture,  tools,  &c  throughout  the  establishment. 
The  average  number  of  prisoners  employed  upon  these  works 
was  as  follows : — 

Carpenters  -  -  -  -  -     10 


Painters,  paperhangers,  and  glaziers 
Bricklayers  and  masons 
Bricklayers'  labourers 
Smiths  and  engineers,  &c. 
Sawyers  •  •  • 


3 

11 

24 

3 

2 
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In  reviewing  the  year's  operations  as  connected  with  the  character  steward's 
and  extent  of  the  work  executed  by  the  prisoners  employed  upon    ^f?^ 
the  various  works,  I  cannot  forbear  to  remark  that  not  only  has  a 
proportionably  large  amount  been  executed,  but  we  hare  had  many 
gratifying  proofs  of  the  interest  shown  by  the  prisoners  in  their 
work. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

HeNBY   STBICKLAmO, 

Steioard. 
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MILLBANK  PRISON. 

REPORT, 

For  the  yeai*  1862,  of  the  Directors  of  the  Convict  Prisons, 
made,  as  regards  Millbank  Prison,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act 
5  Vict.  cap.  29,  sec.  13.; — specifying  the  State  of  the  Build- 
ings ;  the  Behaviour  and  Conduct  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Prison,  and  of  the  Convicts ;  the  Amount  of  the  Earnings 
of  the  Convicts,  and  the  Expense  of  the  Prison ;  and  such 
other  Matters  relating  to  the  Discipline  and  Management 
thereof  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  direct. 

Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

To  THE  Right  Hon.  Lord  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

45,  Parliament  Street^ 

My  Lord,  March  si,  issz. 

Millbank  Prison  has  continued  to  be  appropriated  as  stated  tlSoSf^ 
in  our  last  Reports,  both  as  regards  male  and  female  convicts.      '"■***^ 

State  of  the  Bvildings. 

The  buildings  throughout  are  in  substantial  repair.  baSS^* 

No  alterations  of  any  importance  have  been  made  under 
this  head  during  the  last  year. 

Conduct  of  the  Officers. 

The  superior  officers  of  the  establishment  have,  during  the  ^yj^jj 
past  year,  evinced  the  same  zeal  and  energy  in  the  execution 
oi  their  several  duties  which  it  has  given  us  so  much  satisfaction 
to  record  in  our  former  Reports. 
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MUlbank  Prison, 


Conduct  of 

tbepri> 

toners. 


The  conduct  of  the  subordinate  oflScers  has  even  been  more 
creditable  than  in  former  years,  presenting  fewer  cases  of 
misconduct. 

Conduct  of  the  Prisoners. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  punishments  inflicted^ 
relative  to  the  total  number  of  prisoners  in  each  of  the  three 
last  years. 


v^^        i     Total  Number 
^«^-       1     ofPmmieii. 

Number 
of  Ponishments. 

1851 
1852 
1853 

2,796 
3.021 
2,909 

1,586 
1,138 
1,329 

Number  Mid 

dkponlof 

prifooert. 


The  |>opulation  of  the  prison,  however,  fluctuates  too 
much  to  permit  of  om*  taking  the  number  of  punish- 
ments as  a  sure  criterion  of  the  prisoners'  conduct,  or  of  the 
discipline  which  is  enforced ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Millbank  is  not  only  used  as  a  prison  for  convicts  in 
separate  confinement  previously  to  being  sent  to  public  wwks, 
but  also  as  a  depot  for  the  temporary  detention  of  those 
who  are  subsequently  removed  to  Pentonville,  of  juvenile 
convicts  preparatory  to  being  drafted  to  Parkhurst,  and  of 
invalids  sent  for  observation  previously  to  their  being  trans- 
ferred to  Dartmoor,  or  the  "Stirling  Castle"  Hulk  at  Ports- 
mouth, as  may  be  considered  best.  Hence  many  of  the  pri- 
soners only  remain  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  and  therefore 
have  not  time  to  become  accustomed  to  the  regular  prison 
routine,  so  as  to  avoid  trivial  irregularities,  which  must  always 
occur  more  frequently  among  those  recently  admitted  than 
among  those  who  have  been  longer  prisoners.  Judging,  how- 
ever, from  their  general  behaviour,  rather  than  from  the  actual 
number  of  punishments,  we  are  justified  in  reporting  their  con- 
duct as  satisfactory. 

Four  adult  prisoners  received  corporal  punishment  with  a 
cat,  and  two  boys  with  a  birch.  For  particulars,  see  Appendix, 
page  118. 

Number  and  Disposed  of  Prisoners. 

Remaining  in  confinement,  let  January  1852    -      998 
Received  during  the  year  -  -  -  1,911 

2,909 
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IKsposed  of  during  the  year,  by— 

fParkhurst         -  -             -             -  163 

Transfers  to     Pentonville         -  ...  684 

Convict     -   Portland         -  -             -            -  236 

Prisons   -     Dartmoor             .  .                _  201 

Portsmouth  -             -             -  266 


Transfers  to 
Convict 
Hulks     - 


"Warrior''             -  -               -  124 

"Justitia"         -             -  -         -  77 

'•York"         -             -  .             -  96 

«*  Stirling  Castle"     -  -              -  56 

"Defence"     -             -  -           -  37 


1,550 


(Van  Diemen's  Land  -               -  35 

Western  Australia         -  -         -  30 

Norfolk  Island          -  -             -  36 

Bermuda        -             -  -          -  55 

Transfers  for  f  Newgate         -             -  -            -  2 

fresh  trials  1  Exeter  Co.                -  .              .  2 

Tj           ,        I  Lunatic  Asylums         -  -  8 

Removals    -(philanthropic        -  -                -17 

(Free         -              -  -              -  5 

Conditional  (Wandsworth)         -         -  1 

Medical  Grounds         -  -           -  4 


390 


156 


29 


1 


Deaths  (Two  Prisoners  are  included  amongst  the  Deaths 

that  had  been  pardoned  on  Medical  Grounds)  -         34 

Numbers  remaining,  3lst  December  1852  -  -       740 

Total        -     2,909 

Note. — One  prisoner  died  in  this  establishment  when  en  route  firom 
Wakefield  to  the  "  York"  hulk,  not  included. 

Edspenses  of  the  Piismi  omd  Convicts  prodvctive  Labour. 
The  total  expenses  of  the  prison  for  the  year  ending  31st 
March  1853,  exclusive  of  buildings,  amounted  to  30,654Z.  17s.  9d. 
After  deducting  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  (4,588?.  Is.  10(2.) 
the  net  cost  of  the  prison  was  26,066Z.  I5s.  lid.  A  detailed 
statement  of  the  expenditure  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  page  117. 
The  prisoners'  labour  has  been  made  available  on  all  occa- 
sions, consistently,  with  their  safe  custody  and  strict  discipline. 
Cooking  and  baking  have  been  done,  as  usual,  by  the  male 
prisoners.  AU  prison  repairs  have  been,  also,  executed  by  them ; 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  weaving,  together  with  other  trades, 
have  been  extensively  carried  on.  Wa^iing,  making  and  mend- 
ing the  prison  linen  and  stockings,  have  been  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  female  prisoners. 
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A  statement  (Appendix,  page  1 1?),  will  show  in  a  great  mea- 
sure how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  prisoners  have  been  employed 
in  the  manufacturing  department  during  the  nine  months  ending 
the  31st  December. 

SedUh  and  mental  Condition  of  the  Prisoners. 

The  report  made  by  Dr.  Baly,  the  medical  superintendent  of 

_  the  prisons,  (see  Appendix,  page  1 22,)  is  a  yery  important  docu- 

pt^touBni  ment,  bearing,  as  it  does,  on  the  ordinary  prison  diseases,  mental 
and  otherwise,  in  relation  to  the  separate  system,  and  to  other 
considerations  especially  affecting  Millbank  Prison.  The  tables 
annexed  to  his  Report  contain  valuable  statistical  information. 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  1 848  and  1 849,  when  cholera 
was  so  fatal  in  the  prison,  the  mortality  among  the  male  convicts 
has  been  greater  during  the  last  year  than  in  any  year  since  1 845. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  three  last  years  is  shown  in  die 
following  table : — 


Tear. 

Males. 

Females. 

1850 
1851 

22  per  1,000 
18  per  1,000 

per  1,000 
per  1,000 

1852 


34  per  1,000 


per  1,000 


Four  male  prisoners  were  pardoned  on  medical  grounds^  and 
47  were  removed  to  the  Invalid  Hulk  with  diseases  of  a  fatal 
tendency.  Of  the  latter,  Dr.  Baly  is  of  opinion  that  about  16 
would  have  died  within  a  year  had  they  been  detained  in 
MiHbank. 

To  account  for  this  extent  of  fatal  disease,  it  is  necessary  to 
state,  that  though  formerly  invalids  were  excluded  from  Mill- 
bank  Prison,  and  detained  in  the  country  prisons,  they  are  now 
all  sent  there,  provided  they  can  bear  removal,  and  are  free  from 
infectious  complaints.  All  doubtfrd  cases,  too,  where  disease, 
mental  or  bodily,  may  be  suspected,  but  not  absolutely  devdoped, 
are  brought  to  Millbank,  under  special  warrants,  to  be  under 
observation  until  it  is  decided  whether  or  not  they  can  bear 
separate  confinement,  or  whether  they  may  be  able  to  endure 
the  labour  on  public  worics,  or  be  oidy  fit  for  an  invalid  esta- 
blishmmt. 

Hence  the  extent  of  mortality  will  be  governed,  exc^t  when 
a  fetal  epidemic,  such  as  the  chd^u,  ajqiearsy  rather  by  the 
number  of  diseased  convicts  passing  through  than  by  any  other 
cause,  and  such,  as  appears  from  th0  Medical  Report^  was  the 
fact  in  1852. 
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''  Of  the  34  deaths  dien,  16  were  due  to  diseases  which  already 
existed  when  the  prisoners  were  received  into  the  prison,  and  of  tb^ 
19  remaining  deaths  only  10  occurred  in  prisoners  who  were  quite 
healthy  at  the  time  of  their  reception.  Of  the  4  prisoners  pardoned 
on  medical  grounds,  3  brought  into  the  prison  witn  them  the  disease 
on  account  of  which  they  afterwards  received  their  pardons,  and  the 
fourth  was  not  healthy  when  he  was  received.*' 

Of  the  ordinary  febrile  or  inflammatory  diseases  there  has  been 
a  less  amount  than  usual,  excepting  cholera,  however,  which 
prevailed  to  an  increased  extent.  As  it  was  suggested  that 
this  disease  might  be  attributed  in  some  measiu*e  to  vie  Thames 
water  used  in  the  prison,  a  supply  of  other  water  was  obtained 
from  the  artesian  wells  in  Trafalgar  Square,  for  half  of  the 
prisoners.  Though  the  experiment  was  tried  for  three  months, 
there  was  no  result  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  superior  salubrity  of  the  one  over  the 
other. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  both  the  site  and  the  construction 
of  Millbank  Prison  is  not  so  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  in- 
mates as  could  be  wished.  It  lies  low,  and  the  several  yards 
and  courts,  surrounded  by  high  buildings,  are  placed  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  currents  of 
air  from  sweeping  through  them  freely  enough  to  produce  a 
thorough  ventilation.  Therefore,  the  able-bodied  prisoners  re- 
main, as  a  general  rule,  not  quite  three-fourths  of  the  time  they 
are  detained  in  Pentonville  and  other  prisons  of  that  character, 
and  the  invalid  prisoners  only  until  vacancies  occur  in  the  invalid 
establishment  for  which  they  are  destined.  During  the  last  yeai- 
the  latter  class  of  prisoners  have  been  kept  longer  than  we  hope 
will  be  the  case  in  future,  now  that  the  "  Stirling  Castle  **  hidk 
at  Portsmouth  is  appropriated  for  invalids  incapable  of  doing 
any  work,  and  that  there  is  ample  acconmiodation  atDartmoo 
for  invalid  convicts  capable  only  of  light  labour. 

Dr.  Baly's  observations  on  the  effects  of  separate  confinement^ 
generally,  are,  from  his  experience  and  ability,  worthy  of  every 
attention.  It  may  be  well,  however,  before  entering  upon  them, 
to  state,  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  healthy  prisoners  pass 
about  six  months  in  separate  cells,  and  subsequently  are 
associated  in  large  rooms  for  about  three  months,  the  average 
term  of  imprisonment  being  nearly  nine  months.  But  the 
separation  is  by  no  means  so  rigorously  enforced  as  at  Penton- 
yille,  as  the  wooden  doors  of  the  cells  are  open  during  the  day, 
the  iron  gratings  oply  being  closed.  When  in  the  exercising  yards* 
and  working  the  pumps,  the  prisoners  do  not  wear  masks^ 
and  there  are  no  separate  stalls  in  the  chapeL 
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Dr.  Baly  observes  with  regard  to  general  health, — 

"  There  being  no  data  for  determining  with  accuracy  whether  a^Wr 
rate  confinement  in  the  mitigated  form  in  which  it  is  carried  oat  at 
MiUbank  has  exerted  a  more  injurious  influence  than  the  associated 
system  is  capable  of  exerting,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state,  with 
respect  to  this  question,  the  general  unpression  I  have  derived  firom 
long  observation.  I  would  state,  in  the  first  place,  my  belief  that  the 
consumptive  disease  apparently  originating  at  MiUbank  during 
the  last  few  years  has  in  most  cases  not  been  disease  newly  pro- 
duced in  previously  healthy  persons  by  the  few  months'  imprisonment 
there,  but  has  been  either  already  existing,  although  hitherto  latent, 
disease,  aggravated  and  rendered  active,  or  disease  developed  in  a 
constitution  already  strongly  predisposed  to  and  tending  towards  it 
Depression  of  spirits,  loss  of  exercise,  and  want  of  fresh  sdr  are  well 
known  to  be  causes  most  capable  of  producing  such  effects;  they  are 
almost  necessary  attendants  on  imprisonment,  and  the  last-mentioned 
cause,  want  of  fresh  air,  has  doubtless  been  felt  more  at  MiUbank 
prison  than  at  some  others,  owin^  to  the  disadvantages  of  its  site  and 
construction.  But  the  depressed  state  of  the  feeUn^  and  want  of 
mental  excitement  must  in  all  prisons  exist,  ^'  csetens  paribosy"  in  a 
greater  degree  in  proportion  as  the  imprisonment  approaches  more 
nearly  to  complete  isolation;  and  the  separate  imprisonment  at  MiU- 
bank prison,  although  its  duration  is  comparatively  so  inconsiderable, 
and  although  its  strictness  is  so  much  mitigated,  has,  I  am  convinced, 
operated  more  injuriously  than  the  ^^  associate  "  system  on  prisoners 
impaired  in  health  or  predisposed  to  disease.  Continued  obaerFation 
has,  in  fact,  only  confirmed  my  opinion  that  prisoners  in  such  a  state 
of  health, — those  especiaUy  in  whom  there  are  marks  of  a  scrofoloos 
habit  of  body,  or  in  whom  there  is  reason  to  suspect  its  existence, — 
ou^ht  not  to  be  subjected  to  imprisonment  day  and  night  in  separate 
cells.  If  aU  such  men  be  carefully  excluded,  a  large  number  wiU 
certainly  be  withdrawn  from  the  regular  system  of  penal  discipline. 
This  b  undoubtedly  an  evU;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  many  wiU  thus 
escape  a  degree  of  danger  to  life  which  their  sentences  were  not 
intended  to  bring  upon  them.  To  give  additional  safety  to  prisoners 
deemed  especiaUy  liable  to  suffer  from  confinement  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  transferred  at  an  early  period  to  Dartmoor, 
Portland,  or  some  other  convict  station  where  they  could  be 
employed  at  out-door  labour. 

^^The  prisoners  hitherto  subjected  to  separate  imprisonment  at 
MiUbank  prison  had  not  been  a  selected  class  (only  those  obviously 
diseased  having  been  excepted  from  the  system),  partly,  because  it 
had  been  decided  that  the  effects  of  separate  imprisonment  should  be 
tried  on  an  average  body  of  prisoners,  and  partly  because  the  shorter 
terms  of  separation  at  MiUbank  than  at  PentonviUe  seemed  to 
render  fewer  precautions  necessary  with  regard  to  the  men  confined 
in  the  former  prison.  Since  the  close  of  last  year,  however,  care 
has  been  taken  to  remove  from  separate  ceUs  aU  who  appeared, 
from  any  reason,  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  confinement  in 
them.'' 
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Insatdty. 

The  cases  of  insanity  have  been  more  numerous  than  usual. 
Eight  male  prisoners  have  been  transferred  to  Bethlem  Hos- 
pital; nine  male  and  two  female  prisoners  have  been  under 
treatment,  as  insane,  in  the  prison.  Of  these,  however,  one 
might  be  excluded  now  as  having  been  in  last  year  s  report, 
four  were  decided  lunatics  when  received,  two  were  also  insane, 
two  had  their  minds  unsound  in  a  less  degree,  and  three  had 
been  insane  previously,  leaving  five  who  were  apparently  of 
sound  mind  when  received. 

Considering  these  cases  in  relation  to  separate  confinement, 
together  with  others  which  occurred  in  previous  years.  Dr.  Baly 
observes : — 

"  These  data,  I  believe,  show  truly  that  but  little  injurious  effect 
as  regards  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  has  resulted  from  the  arrange- 
ment made  at  the  end  of  the  vear  1849,  and  that  six  months'  separate 
confinement,  with  the  mitigations  and  precautions  adopted  at  Millbank, 
18  not  attended  with  any  great  danger  of  producing  insanity.  But  it, 
of  course,  is  not  thereby  proved  either  that  separate  imprisonment, 
even  for  six  months,  without  such  precautions,  would  be  attended 
with  the  same  degree  of  safety,  or  that  with  those  precautions  it  could 
be  carried  out  for  much  longer  terms  without  a  great  increase  of 
danger.  Previous  observation  had,  indeed.,  satisfied  me  that  short 
terms  of  separate  confinement  are  attended  with  extreme  danger  to 
persons  originally  of  dull  or  weak  intellect ;  and  I  am  sure  that  unless 
great  and  increasing  care  had  been  taken  to  exclude  such  persons 
JTom  the  operation  of  the  separate  confinement  at  Millbank,  the 
result  of  the  experiment  of  the  last  three  years  would  have  been 
much  less  favourable  than  it  appears  to  have  been. 

"  Observations,  too,  made  in  former  years,  and  inquiries  extended 
to  other  prisons,  have  given  me  the  conviction  that  even  to  persons  of 
sound  mind  confinement  in  separate  cells  for  long  terms  is  attended 
with  risk  to  mental  sanity.  The  danger  may,  of  course,  be  lessened 
by  affording  exercise  to  the  mind  by  instruction  and  by  intercourse 
with  prison  officers,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  promoting  the  health 
of  the  body  ;  but  danger,  I  believe,  there  must  always  be  as  long  as 
separate  confinement  is  so  enforced  as  to  be  a  punishment,  since  it  is 
a  punishment  which  operates  principally  and  primarily  on  the  mind 
itself.*' 

Rdigious  and  General  Imtruction. 

The  Chaplain's  Report  is  in  the  Appendix,  page  119.  Religious 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  system  or  details  of  instruc-  inrti^Lu 
tion  during  the  past  year.     The  schooling  has  been  conducted 
satisfectorily,  and  the  prisoners  have  evinced,  as  they  usually  do, 
much  interest  in  the  occupation. 
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Number  and  Dupoid  of  Female  Prisoners. 

^^fiSS^  The  female  coiiTiots  renudning  in  coofinement, 

let  Janoary  1852,  were        -  -  -     187 

Received  donng  the  year     ....     440 

627 

They  were  dispoaed  of  as  follows : 

Embarked  for  Van  Diemen's  Land         -  -    439 

Pardoned  on  medical  grounds  -  -        4 

Pardoned  as  unfit  for  transportation         -  -         8 

Died  ...  -2 

453 

Remaining  in  confinement,  Slst  Dec  1852       -        -     174 

The  matron  has  been  unremitting  in  her  attrition  to  ha* 
duties,  and  the  female  warders  have  given  general  satisfaction. 

TTie  female  convicts  have,  with  few  exceptions,  conducted 
themselves  in  a  very  orderly  and  proper  manner ;  and  they  have 
been  usefully  employed  in  washing,  and  in  making  and  repairing 
linen  for  the  entire  prison. 

They  have  regularly  attended  the  schoolmistresses  in  dassea, 
and  received  the  usual  instruction. 

We  cannot  close  this  Rq>ort  without  again  exfn'essing  oar 
deep  sense  of  the  benefits  derived  from  die  visits  to  these  imfor- 
tunate  women  by  the  ladies,  who  have  now  for  several  years 
devoted  themselves  to  reading  with,  and  instructing  them,  in 
their  cells.  This  self-imposed  and  generally  painful  duty  can 
only  be  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  real  philanthropy.  It 
requires  in  an  unusual  degree  the  qualifications  of  patienoe, 
perseverance,  and  discretion,  combined  with  religious  know- 
ledge, and  the  power  of  imparting  it  clearly  and  kindly  to  those 
who,  through  early  and  long-continued  habits  of  sin  and  crime, 
through  wilful,  reckless  dispositions,  through  hearts  hardened, 
perhaps,  by  the  \*Tongs  inflicted  upon  them  by  others  at  the 
outset  of  their  vicious  careers,  are  not  always  prepared  to 
receive  it.  The  lady-visitors  are  constant  and  judicious  in  their 
endeavours  to  raise  the  female  convicts  from  the  depths  <^ 
inmiorality  to  which  many  of  them  have  sunk,  and,  by  aiding  the 
Chaplains,  to  plant  reb'gious  principles  and  better  feelings  in  their 
hearts,  and  otherwise  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  imprisonment 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  J.  Jebb,  Lieut-Col.,  Chairman* 

D.  O'Brien,     1  r\.    , 
J.  S.  WHim,  i^'^^' 
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APPENDIX. 


GOVERNOR'S   REPORT. 

Gentlemen^  February  1853.       GtoTernor't 

I  BEG  leave  to  submit  my  Annual  Report  on  the  state  of    ^2?f** 
]£Ilbank  Prison  for  the  year  1852. 

This  establishment  continues  as  heretofore  the  receptacle  for 
the  majority  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  transportation  in  Great 
BritJiin. 

The  returns  in  the  Appendix  show  the  nimiber  of  male  convicts 
in  confinement  on  the  1st  January  1852         ...     998 
Received  from  county  and  borough  prisons  -    1,800 

„  Government  prisons  -  -       107 

„  lunatic  asylums  -  -  4 

:   1,911 

Total    -      2,909 
These  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows,  viz. : 

Transferred  to  convict  prisons  *  -         -    1,560 

„  hulks  ...  -      390 

Embarked  -  -  -  -       156 

Removed  to  Plulanthropic  Asylum  -  -         17 

„  county  prisons        -  -     '   -  -  4 

Pardoned,  medical  grounds        -  -        -      4 

„        free  -  •  -      6 

„        conditional  -  -  -       l 

10 

Removed  to  Bethlem  Hospital        -  -  8 

Deaths  -  -  -  -        34 

2,169 

Remaining  on  the  3l8t  December  1852        -        -  -       740 

In  the  female  prison  the  number  on  the  1st  January  1852  was    187 
Received  during  the  year        -        -        -         -        •        -    440 

Total        -    627 

Embarked 439 

Pardoned,  medical  grounds        "         *.       "  -        4 

„        as  being  unfit  for  transportation  -        8 

Deaths  -  -  -  -  -        2 

453 

Remaining  on  3l8t  December  1852  .  -  -     174 
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Ckivcrncr't  The  daQy  average  number  throughout  the  year  was  of — 
*2?*-        Males  ....  .  .     1018-4 

Females  -  -  -  -  .       184-2 


Total         -     1202-6 

The  greatest  number  in  confinement  at  any  one  time — 

Males  -  -  -  -  .  .       1,151 

Females         -  .  -  ...         322 

Buildings^  Sfc» — The  buildings  generally  are  in  a  good  state  of 
repair,  notmthstanding  the  outlay  in  this  respect  has  continued  to 
decrease  for  several  years  past.  It  would,  however,  be  desirable  (the 
permanent  clerk  of  works  having  been  discontinued  since  1850)  that 
a  thorough  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings  should  shortly  take 
place. 

Conduct  of  Officers, — The  conduct  of  the  subordinate  officers  has 
in  general  been  satisfactory;  and  I  have  the  gratification  to  record 
fewer  casualties  during  the  past  year,  attributable  to  misconduct  or 
incapacity,  than  have  occurred  in  any  preceding  year. 

Conduct  of  Prisoners. — I  am  enabled  also  to  speak  favourably  of 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoners. 

Punishments. — A  return  of  the  punishments  which  have  been 
inflicted  is  annexed. 

Corporal  punishment  with  the  cat  was  awarded  in  the  cases  of 
four  adult  pnsoners,  and  two  boys  were  whipped  with  the  birch,  one 
of  them  having  been  so  punished  a  second  time.  With  a  few  other 
exceptions,  the  offences  against  discipline  were  not  such  as  to  call 
for  any  severe  punishment.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  reports 
against  prisoners  have  been  of  so  trivial  a  nature  as  to  require  no 
punishment  beyond  an  admonition,  the  deprivation  of  a  single  meal, 
or  at  most  bread  and  water  for  one  day. 

Escapes. — There  have  been  no  escapes  or  attempts  at  escape  during 
the  year. 

Earnings  of  Prisoners. — I  am  only  enabled  to  give  the  earnings  of 
the  prisoners  for  three  quarters  of  the  year,  viz.,  from  Ist  Ap^  to 
3 1st  December  last  inclusive. 

Productive  Labour. — The  clear  profit  to  the  credit  of  the  establish- 
ment, exclusive  of  all  outlay  for  coals,  cartage,  tools,  and  materials 
consumed  in  the  manufacturing  department,  amounts  for  the  above 
period  to  3,847t  7«.  2d.  The  profit  accruing  on  the  present  quarter 
will  probably  exceed  1,100/.,  and  5,000/.  may  therefore  be  reckoned 
on  as  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  annual  expenditure,  instead 
of  4,000/.,  as  estimated. 

Employment  of  Prisoners. — The  principal  trades  at  which  the  con- 
victs have  been  employed  are  those  of  tailor,  shoemaker,  weaver,  and 
cooper ;  but,  as  heretofore,  the  whole  of  the  current  repairs  of  the 
building  are  likewise  performed  by  convicts,  there  being  a  sufficient 
number  of  handicrafts  for  this  purpose,  with  the  aid  of  the  artizans 
who  are  permanently  employed. 
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In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  return  of  the  number  of  garments,  ^^"bSSS^* 
&c-  made  during  the  period  above  referred  to,  the  prices  Gorged  for      — 
workmanship  being    uniformly  regulated    by  the  price  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  contractor  out  of  doors. 

Shamcliffy  ^c — The  temporary  station  at  Shomcliff,  placed  under 
my  superintendence  since  July  1 849,  was  abandoned  on  the  14th  X)f 
April  1852,  and  the  officers  have  returned  to  their  duty  in  this 
establishment.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  were  put  in  a  state  of 
thorough  repair  by  convict  labour,  previous  to  the  removal  of  the 
prisoners. 

Females. — I  have  no  material  remark  to  make  in  respect  of  the 
female  department. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  IL  Groves,  Governor, 
The  Directors  of  the 
Convict  Prisons, 


(A.)  Return  showing  the  Dah.y  Average  Number  of  Male  and  Female 
Convicts  in  the  Millbank  Prison  for  the  Year  1852,  and  the  greatest 
Number  of  Prisoners  confined  in  the  Establishment  at  any  one  time 
during  the  year. 

Average,  Males  ....    1,018*4027 

„         Females  -  -  -       184*2684 

„        Males  and  Females  -         -    1,202*6712 

Greatest  Number  of  Males  (3d  March)        -        -  1,151 

„  Females  (15th  November)      -     322 

„  Males  and  Females  (3d  March), 

Males  -         -     1,151 

Females      -         «       294 

1,445 

J.  R.  Groves,  Governor. 
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(B.I.)— Ahkual  Statkmbht  of  the  Rsmoval  of  Cohyicts  to  and  from 
MnxAAJiK  Prison,  between  1st  Jaiuand  31st  Dec.  1852. 


On  the  lit  Jannwy  1SB2— 

The  Number  of  Couvicto  in  *) 
thePriKm  -      -S 


Dispowd  of  during  the  Yeer,  hy— 


UMrneon        -        -       '^ 

Eeceired  daring  the  Year  from 

rPvkhiirtt   • 
r>^».^^       I  Pentonvilk 

CPortcmouth 


r*WMTior-  - 
Convict      J**  York"    - 
Hulk*    V'S^1*"0^^*^1^" 
L" Defence"    • 


4 
3 
8 
17 
9 


10 
« 
8 

21 


OoTemiM 
Cell*. 


County  &  Borough  rPreeton  - 

Prisons     under  !  Leicester 

ContriMste   with  JNorth- 

theOovemment  I  ampton 


County  and  Borough  Prisons 

Lunanc  asylums 

Perth  Government  Prison 


1,800 

4 


Total 


13S2 
2,900 


rparkhurst 
Transfers    I  Pentonville 
to  Convict -(  Portiand     - 
Prisons  •  ( Dartmoor     - 
^Portsmouth 


.      1«3 


doi 
see 


Transfers 
to  Convicts  ' 
Hulks     .    ' 


Warrior'*    - 
Justitia**  - 
York"     - 
Stirling  Castle  " 
'Defence" 


124 
T7 
96 
56 
87 


(Van  Dioonen's 
W^raA^straliiL 
Norfolk  Istamd  - 
Bermuda     - 

Transfers  for  (Newgate    - 
fresh  Trials  I  Exeter  Co. 
«,„^„^.    C  Lunatic  Aiqrlums 
B«»«>^"^    I  Philanthropic      - 


{Free      -       -       - 
Conditional 
(Wandsworth) 
Medical  Grounds 


85 
80 
86 
66 


1^ 


800 


ISO 


Pardons 


8 

2 

8 

17 


10 


Deaths  (Two  Prisoners  are  in- 
cluded amongst  the  Deaths 
that  had  been  pardoned  oo 
Medical  Grounds)        •         -         "       "     ^?* 

Numbers  remaining  Slst  Deoemberl862       740 

Total       -       -  tJM 

I     yot€.-One  Prisoner  died  in  this  EsteblWi- 
ment  when  en  route  from  Wakefield  to  the 
I  ••  York"  hulk,  not  included. 


(B.  2.) — Annual   Statement  of   the  Removal  of    Female   Convicts, 
between  Ist  January  and  3l8t  December  1852. 


On  the  Ist  January  1852— 

The  Number  of  Convicts  in  ) 
MiUbank  Prison     •       -} 


Beoeived  during  the  Year  from— 

County  and  Borough  Prions      •     480 

Lunatic  A^lum    •  •        •        1 


Total 


187 


440 


Disposed  of  during  the  Year,  by 

Bmbarkation  to  Van  Diemen's*) 
Land       -  -        -        ./ 


-      687 


Pardons  - 


489 


'On  Medical  Grounds     4 

On  Expiration  of  a 
moie^  of  their  Sen- 
tence, under  an  old 
Rule,  not  being  fit 

^    for  Transportation  -      8 

Deaths > 

Numbers  remidning  Slst  December  1852     174 


Total 


.     627 
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MiUbahk  PrisoHy  l7th  February  1853.      Gorernor's 

S^port. 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Garments,  Shoes,  Yards  of  Cloth,       — 
&C.  &c.  made    in  the  Manufactorj,  for  Nine  Months  ending  31st 
December  1863. 

Military  great  coats  -                  -                .  36,766 

Jackets                ....  -  2,393 

Waistcoats         -  -              -              -            -  848 

Trousers        -            -  -            -          -         -  6,361 

Flannel  garments  ....  10,897 

Shirts          -              .  .                -                -  7,770 

Hammocks         -  -                             -            -  643 

Miscellaneous  articles  -            -            -         -  25,108 

Pairs  of  shoes          -  -                .                -  5,847 

Yards  of  cloth,  woven  .            •          -    23,053 

Handkerchiefs      „  -            -              -      8,602 


31,655 

Beds          -            -            -            .            .            -      3,908 
Pillows 4,158 


136,254 


Supplementary  Statement  showing  the  Expenditure  of  Millbank  Prison 
for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1853. 

Salaries  of  principal  officers  and  clerks  '      - 
Wages  of  inferior  officers  and  servants  -             -        - 
Salaries  and  wages  of  manufacturing  or  labour  depart- 
ment       -                -                .  -             -            - 
Rations  for  officers  and  allowances  in  lieu  thereof     - 
Uniforms  for  officers  and  servants  -            .              - 
Victualling  prisoners            .            -  •           - 
Clothing,  &c.  for  prisoners         -  -              -            - 
Bedding  for  prisoners        -                -  -                - 
Medicines,  surgical  instruments,  &c.  -           - 
Medical  comforts  (extras  for  the  sick)  -            -          - 
Clothing  and  travelling  expenses  of  prisoners  on  their 
liberation           -            -                -  .                . 
Furniture  and  fittings              -  -              -            - 
Kitchen  utensils,  crockery,  cutlery,  &c. 
Fuel  and  light  for  general  purposes  -            -            - 
Buildings,  hulks,  and  ordinary  repairs  -          -          - 
Soap,  scouring,  and  cleaning  articles  .             -            - 
Brushes,  brooms,  and  mops          .  -            -            - 
Funeral  expenses,  inquests,  &c.         -  -                - 
Various  small  disbursements                -  -              - 
Rent,  rates,  and  taxes        .                -  -                - 


£     s. 

d. 

4,485  18 

3 

6,822  13 

9 

2,568  9 

8 

1,342  17 

2-1 

170  8 

6 

7,626  1 

9: 

2,673  0 

11* 

125  1 

7:- 

277  7 

84 

482  3 

8j 

27  2 

2 

114  9 

9 

89  17 

10 

2,453  15 

9 

792  11 

10 

625  8 

H 

265  12 

4 

81  0 

2 

228  10 

7 

194  17 

8 

Total        -        -        -    i:3 1,447    9    7 
Deduct— Productive  labour  -  -         4,588     1  10^ 


Net  expenditure        -    i?  26,859    7    8^ 
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II. 


CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT. 


Oentlemen,  Millbank  Prison,  January  10,  1863.       ^EwSf-* 

I  BEG  leave  to  submit  the  following  Report  for  the  year  1852. 

The  uniformity  with  which  the  duties  in  the  Chaplain's  depart- 
ment have  proceeded,  and  their  ordinary  routine  so  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  year  preceding,  will  account  for  its  conciseness. 

The  system  of  instruction  detailed  in  the  Report  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1850,  and  carried  on  in  the  year  following,  has  been  con- 
tinued without  variation,  whilst  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  schoolmasters  (eight),  exceeding  by  one  the  number  employed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  former  year,  the  prisoners  in  the  several  wards 
have  attended  school  regularly  twice  a  week. 

A  schoolmaster  has  been  detached  once  a  week  to  the  infirmary 
to  give  instruction  to  those  prisoners  who  were  in  a  condition  to 
receive  it. 

The  register  referred  to  in  the  last  Report  has  been  kept  up  by  each 
of  the  schoolmasters,  and  the  progress  and  attainment  of  the  several 
prisoners  have  been  marked  at  the  termination  of  every  quarter. 

The  Chaplains,  as  formerly,  have  been  in  the  constant  practice 
of  visiting  the  schools  in  turn. 

The  result  of  the  labours  of  the  schoolmasters  must,  after  all, 
chiefly  depend  on  the  capacity  and  willingness  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves. Still,  the  conclusion  deducible  from  the  registers  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactory,  and  in  accordance  with  the  order  and  attention 
which  have  generally  prevailed. 

The  foregoing  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  secular  instruction.  It 
remains  that  a  brief  notice  be  taken  of  the  ordinary  exercbes  of  a 
spiritual  character. 

The  daily  Chapel  services,  consisting  of  Liturgical  selections  and 
Scripture  exposition,  have  been  conducted  as  formerly.  During  the 
excessive  heat  which  prevailed  in  the  month  of  July  it  was  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  number  attending  these  services  by  keeping  back 
in  each  pentagon  one  ward  in  rotation,  in  addition  to  tnose  who  had 

Ereviously  been  absent  from  other  causes.  The  number  of  prisoners 
aving  lately  much  diminished,  the  previous  arrangement  nas  been 
restored,  viz.,  that  the  whole  of  the  miue  prisoners,  with  the  exceptions 
specified  in  the  last  Report,  regularly  attend  the  daily  Chapel  service. 
On  Sundays  the  prisoners  in  association  have  attended  two  full 
services;  those  in  separation,  the  morning  and  afternoon  services 
alternately ;  those  employed  in  the  bakery  have  had  the  benefit  of 
both  services,  as  formerly,  but  without  attending  the  daily  service  in 
the  week.  Prisoners  engaged  in  the  kitchens  have  attended  one 
of  the  Sunday  services  and  the  weekly  service  on  altemale  davs. 
The  artisans,  before  proceeding  to  their  work^  have  been  assembled 
in  their  ward  every  morning  to  take  part  in  a  service  similar  to  that 
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chapkin*!  performed  in  the  diapel,  the  ChapbuDy  AssiBtant-CIhaplain,  and  rell- 
^U?**    giou8  inBtmctor  ministering  (in  the  ward)  in  turn. 

In  addition  to  the  means  above  specified^  the  prisoners  in  associa- 
tion have  received  reli^ous  instruction  from  the  Schoohnasters,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chaplain,  on  each  alternate  Sunday  evening. 

The  Assistant-Chaplain  has  visited  the  infirmaries  dailj,  reading 
prayers  in  a//,  and  delivering  a  lecture  to  the  prisoners  in  each  oi 
the  wards  successiveli/. 

On  Sundays,  suitable  ministrations  have  been  afforded  in  the 
infirmaries  by  the  religious  instructor,  who  has  read  both  prayers 
and  lecture  in  the  several  wards.  He  has  been  regularly  eng^ed  on 
week  days  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  prisoners  in  sepa- 
ration, and  catechising  the  younger  of  them. 

The  Holy  Communion,  as  formerly,  has  been  administered  to  the 
male  prisoners  four  times  in  the  year,  the  communicants  having  been 
previously  visited  by  the  Chaplains  with  a  view  to  their  suitable 
preparation. 

The  general  behaviour  of  the  prisoners,  as  coming  under  the 
Chaplain's  observation,  has  been  orderly,  and  the  schoolmasters 
report  a  greater  amount  of  earnestness  having  been  evinced  than 
formerly  m  the  desire  for  improvement  An  appreciation  of  the 
means  of  grace  has  also  been  frequently  expressed  in  writing  to 
their  friend:?,  or  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Chaplains  and  religious 
instructor.  This,  however,  cannot  of  itself  be  tiikcn  as  an  evidence  of 
changed  principles,  or  even  accepted  as  security  for  outward  reforma- 
tion m  the  event  of  freedom  from  prison  restraint  Still  the  Chaplains 
have  not  beea  left  without  encouragement  While  many  have  been 
the  cases  of  rooted  indifference  to  the  concerns  of  religion,  and  some 
of  avowed  infidelity,  there  has  been  perhaps  a  larger  comparative 
number  than  in  former  years  of  those  who  have  presented  indications 
of  a  renewed  heart  A  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  Divine  grace 
in  blessing  the  labours  of  the  Chaplains  has  been  occasionally  afiTorded 
by  letters,  gratefully  acknowledging  the  benefit  of  their  ministrations, 
from  prisonei's  loiiff  after  removal  to  other  penal  establishments, — a 
circumstance  precluding  the  suspicion  of  insincerity  or  hypocrisy. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  some  of  these  letters  have  been  written 
by  individuals  who,  whilst  at  Millbank,  attracted  no  particular  notice 
by  their  religious  profession, — an  incitement  to  the  Chaplains  to  per- 
severe in  their  work  of  faith,  relying  on  the  promise,  "  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 


Female  Prisoners. 

No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  instruction.  The 
general  subjects  taught  being  the  same  as  those  named  in  the  last 
Report,  consisting  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, with  •*  The  Faith  and  Duty  of  a  Christian." 

The  distribution  of  the  classes  and  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
schoolmistresses  for  their  instruction,  as  formerly  mentioned,  have 
likewise  continued  unchanged. 
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The  schodmistresses  have  generally  found  the  Improvement  of  ohapiiins 
the  prisoners  satisfactoiy^  and  speak  encouragingly  of  their  attention    ^^j^^ 
and  good  behaviour  whilst  at  8<mooL 

The  prisoners,  with  the  exceptions  named  in  the  last  Report,  have 
attended  Divine  Service  in  the  Chapel  every  morning  on  week-days ; 
the  service,  as  that  of  the  male  prisoners,  consisting  of  selections  from 
the  Liturgy  and  Scripture  exposition.  There  has  been  a  full  service 
for  the  female  prisoners  on  every  Sunday  evening. 

The  Assistant- Chaplain  has  luflforded  the  same  ministrations  in  the 
female  infirmary  on  week-days,  and  the  religious  instructor  on  Sun- 
days, as  those  in  the  male  infirmary. 

The  visiting  ladies  have  continued  to  assist  the  female  prisoners 
with  religious  instruction  and  advice,  and  their  kindness  in  so  doing 
appears  to  have  been  generally  appreciated  by  the  prisoners  them- 
selves. 

The  Holy  Communion  has  been  administered  to  the  female 
prisoners  four  times  in  the  year,  the  communicants  being  duly  visited 
for  instruction  or  admonition  by  the  Chaplains. 

In  writing  to  their  friends,  the  prisoners,  especially  those  from 
Scotland,  have  frequently  mentioned  the  satisfaction  they  felt  in 
attending  on  the  means  of  grace  in  this  establishment.  This,  indeed> 
without  proving  any  decided  change,  is  so  far  encouraging  as  to 
suggest  the  hope  of  these  means  not  being  entirely  lost,  but  that  in 
some  cases  the  good  seed  may  have  taken  root. 

I  have,  &c. 
John  Penny,  Chaplain. 
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III. 


MEDICAL  SUPEBINTENDENrS  REPORT. 


MedJcftl 
Snperintea- 
dent's 
Beport. 


Gentlemen,  MiUbank  Prisotiy  March  10,  1853. 

In  my  Report  on  the  health  of  Millbank  prison  during  the 
past  year,  I  have,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  speak  of  two  kinds  of 
sickness  or  classes  of  mahidies  to  which  the  prisoners  in  this  esta- 
blishment are  liable ;  one  consisting  of  the  cufferent  febrile  and  in- 
flammatory complaints,  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere^ 
and  aggravated,  when  rife,  by  the  low  site  of  the  prison ;  the 
other  comprising  various  diseases  of  slower  progress  but  not  lesa 
serious  nature,  due  in  part  to  original  unhealtluness  of  the  individual 
prisoners,  and  in  part  to  the  influence  of  imprisonment  upon  them. 

In  respect  of  the  former  class  of  diseases  and  their  results,  the 
account  1  have  to  give  is  a  favourable  one ;  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
my  Report  will  not  be  so  satisfactory. 

1.  The  principal  febrile  or  inflanunatory  diseases  occurring  more  or 

less  frequently  at  Millbank  prison,  are,  continued  fever,  erysipelas, 

toiydiseMet.  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  cholera,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy, 
and  acute  rheumatism.  And  the  subjoined  table  shows  that,  ex- 
cepting cholera,  these  complaints  have  been  less  rife  during  the  last 
year  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1845.  The  table  gives  the 
number  of  male  prisoners  treated  in  the  infirmary  for  the  several  com- 
plaints in  each  year,  from  1845  to  the  present  time. 


Epidemic  or 
fBbrilei 


eand 


1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Number  of  male  priBonere  - 

828 

'  845 

983 

1,233 

896 

1,001 

918 

1,018 

Continued  fever 

18 

!     21 

64 

109 

31 

31 

36 

19 

Slight  fever  (febricula)       - 

9 

42 

48 

210 

62 

51 

46 

32 

Erysipelas 

6 

T 

3 

20 

22 

4 

5 

5 

Dysentery 
Slight  dysentery 

9 

,.{ 

38 
9 

28 
11 

?} 

15 

I    4 

6 
7 

Cholera     - 

.    1 

7 

:{ 

23 

43 

2 

13 

7 

Slight  cholera 

10 

26 

8 

8 

16 

Choleroid  diarrhcMi  (diarr- 

— 

1    — 

1 

20 

— 

4 

58 

hcDa  with  vomiting). 

Diarrhcsa 

}« 

"{ 

115 

120 

52 

14 

35 

31 

Slight  diarrhcDa 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs 

9 

77 

82 

25 

26 

26 

2 

9 

2 

5 

6 

4 

18 

3 

Pleurisy 

1 

16 

11 

12 

11 

4 

5 

8 

Rheumatic  fever 

~~ 

5 

6 

12 

14 

17 

16 

5 

The  prevalence  of  these  diseases,  at  least  of  the  more  severe  forms 
of  them  needing  infirmary  treatment,  having  been  less,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  mortality  caused  by  them  would  be  proportionally 
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SDiall ;  and  in  fact,  only  four  deaths  dae  to  the  diseases  in  question    Xedi 
have  occurred  during  the  year ;  two  from  simple  fever,  one  from  ^'^SSf s 
fever  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  fourth  from  cholera.    ^21 
There  has  been  no  death  from  dysentery.     Whereas  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  subjoined  table  that  in  former  years  the  mortality,  both  from 
fever  and  from  dysentery,  has  usually  been  considerable,  and  that  the 
number  of  deaths  caused   by  erysipelas  and  diarrhoea,  or  English 
cholera,-  has  in  several  years  since  1845  been  greater  than  it  was 
last  year. 


1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1831. 

1852. 

Ferer 

3 

3 

7 

16 

7 

8 

1 

3 

Erysipelas 

1 

— 

— 

3 

8 

1 

— 

— 

Dysentery 

3 

2 

I 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 

I>iarrfaaBa      and      English 
cholera. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

1 

' 

1 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  was  an  exception  to  the  general  dimi- 
nution in  the  prevalence  of  complaints  of  this  class.  Cholera  and  more 
especially  a  slighter  bowel  complaint  of  like  character  were  very  rife,  and 
in  a  few  instances,  besides  the  one  in  which  it  proved  fatal,  the  cholera 
was  so  severe  as  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  the  formid- 
able epidemic,  or  Asiatic  cholera,  which  is,  indeed,  in  its  nature  the  same 
disease,  though  of  greater  intensity  and  produced  by  a  different  cause.  It 
will  be  shown,  too,  presently,  that  the  slighter  forms  of  bowel  complaints 
treated  in  the  wards  of  the  prison  were  even  more  prevalent  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  In  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  several  severe  cases  of 
cholera,  and  of  the  anticipated  approach  of  the  epidemic  disease  through 
€rermany,  it  was  determined  in  the  month  of  August  to  put  to  the  test 
of  experiment  an  opinion  more  than  once  mooted  respecting  the  cause, 
not  only  of  the  cholera,  but  also  of  the  other  kinds  of  bowel  complaint 
(dysentery  and  diarrhoea),  which  in  a  mitigated  degree  are  almost  con- 
stantly present  in  the  Millbank  prison.  It  had  been  suggested,  namely, 
that  these  diseases  are  produced  by  the  Thames  water,  which  the  prisoners 
drink ;  and  although  for  some  years  past  this  water  has  befen  well  filtered 
within  the  prison,  and  freed  from  all  obvious  impurity,  it  was  still  possible 
that  matters  in  solution  in  it  produced  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  prisoners 
who  drank  it.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Directors  a  daily  supply  of  water 
was  obtained  from  this  artesian  wells  at  Trafalgar  Square,  and  for  the 
space  of  three  months  one  half  of  the  prison  was  supplied  with  this  water, 
both  for  drinking  and  for  cooking  purposes,  while  in  the  other  half  the 
Thames  water  was  used  as  before.  Unfortunately  the  arrangements  for 
this  experiment  could  not  be  completed  before  the  epidemic  of  English 
cholera  had  nearly  ceased,  and  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  water 
on  that  disease  no  result  was  obtained.  With  respect  to  the  other  forms  of 
bowel  complaints  which  are  more  constantly  present,  it  soon  appear^  that 
the  change  of  water  did  not  prevent  them.  Many  prisoners  still  suffered 
from  them  who  drank  only  the  artesian  well  water.  Yet  the  result  was 
not  such  as  to  prove  clearly  that  the  kind  of  water  had  no  influence  on  the 
prevalence  of  the  complaints  in  question,  for  the  number  of  attacks  of 
diarrhoea  among  the  prisoners  drinking  the  well  water  was  proportionally 
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Medioal    not  mucb  more  than  half  as  great  as  the  number  amongst  those  who  stin 
®"^S^  drank  the  filtered  Thames  water.    To  determine  the  question  with  regard 
Bepwt.     to  the  diarrhoBa,  as  well  as  the  summer  cholera,  it  therefore  would  be 
necessary  to  rep^  the  experiment  next  summer.     But  considering,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  certainty  that  water  from  a  deep  well  must  be  more  con- 
ducive to  health  than  the  water  of  a  river,  receiving,  as  the  Thames  does, 
such  manifold  impurities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  the  convict 
establishment  at  Millbank  and  its  increased  importance,  owing  to  the  con- 
templated change  in  the  system  of  secondary  punishments,  the  Directors 
will  perhaps  think  it  preferable  at  once  to  obtain  a  permanent  supply  of 
water  for  the  whole  prison,  at  least  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes, 
either  by  laying  down  pipes  from  the  artesian  wells  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
or  by  sinking  a  deep  well  in  the  grounds  of  the  prison  itself. 
^^^  2.  The  chief  part  of  the  mortality  in  Millbank  prison  has  in  the 

diwMMpro-  year  1852,  as  in  most  years,  been  due  to  the  diseases  of  a  chronic  and 
hSprtoSl^  constitutional  nature ;  and  it  being  certain  that  prolonged  imprison- 
™*^*'  ment  will  aggravate  and  even  produce  these  diseases,  the  degree  in 

which  they  prevail  and  the  mortality  they  cause  demand  every  year 
especial  notice.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  another  class  of 
disorders  which,  though  not  usually  fatal,  are  scarcely  less  fearful  in 
their  consequences,  namely,  insanity  and  the  allied  disorders  of  the 
mind. 
Moruiity  in  Thirty- soven  prisoners  died  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  number 
i^M-  of  deaths  among  the  male  prisoners  was  35  (or  34  •  36  per  1,000  pri- 

soners) ;  this  number  including  a  man  who  died  within  twelve  hours 
after  his  arrival  at  this  prison,  "  in  transitu  "  to  the  Invalid  Hulk  at 
PirOonson  Portsmouth.     The  pardons  on  medical  grounds,  amongst  the  malepri- 
"|®^j[       soners,  have  been  only  four.     But  the  removals  to  the  Invalid  Hulk 
removia^  to  on  accouut  of  diseases  of  fatal  tendency  have  been  xmprecedently 
^h«  tovtiid   numerous,  namely,  forty-seven.     Many  of  the  diseased  prisoners  thus 
removed  will,  doubtless,  outlive  the  period  of  their  punishments ; 
but  it  may  be  calculated  that  probably  one  third  of  these,  or  about 
sixteen,  would  have  died  withm  a  twelvemonth  had  they  been  de- 
tained at  Millbank. 

It  is  important  to  asceiiain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  causes  of  this 
great  amount  of  fatal  disease.  One  source  of  it,  and  the  main  one, 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  vast  number  of  diseased  prisoners  received 
into  Millbank^rison  from  other  prisons  during  the  past  year ;  for  all 
male  convicts  able  to  bear  removal,  free  from  infectious  diseases,  and 
not  obviously  insane,  are  now  temporarily  received  into  Millbank  prison; 
the  intention  being  that  those  not  able-bodied  and  not  fit  to  imdergo 
the  regular  discipline  of  separate  confinement  and  subsequent  hard 
labour  should  be  transferred  to  the  Invalid  Hulk  at  Portsmouth, 
or,  if  capable  of  light  outdoor  labour,  to  Dartmoor  prison;  and  it 
having  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  dispose  of  these  invalid 
prisoners  at  the  Hulk  and  at  Dartmoor  as  quickly  as  they  have  been 
received  at  Millbank,  many  of  them  have  necessarily  been  detained  here 
for  several  weeks,  or  even  months,  while,  as  it  was  foreseen  must  be 
the  case,  several  after  their  reception  have  been  found,  or  have  become 
too  ill  to  take  a  further  journey.  How  far  this  circumstance  has 
affected  the  number  of  deaths  and  pardons  on  medical  grounds  at 
Millbank  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  abstract  of  Table  II.  in 
the  Appendix. 
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Diseases  causing 

the  Deaths  at  MiUbank  Prison 

during  the  Year  1852. 

Number 

of 

the  Deaths. 

The  fetal 
Diseases  apparently  arising 

in  MUlbank  Prison. 

The  Health  of  the  Prisoners 

on  their  Reception 

having  be^ 

The  fetal 
Diseases 
existing  at 
the  Time 

of  the 
Prisoners 
Reception 

at 
MiUbank. 

Good. 

Impaired. 

Pnlmonarj     consumption,     and 

other  tubercular  diseases. 
Old  disease  of  the  hip  joint 
Cancer  of  internal  viscera 

Abscess  of  the  brain 
Consestion    of  the    brain,    and 

affection    of  the    brain    with 

purpura. 
Peritonitis           ... 
Cholera 
Fever    -           - 

22 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
3 

6 

1 

1 
2 

5 

2 

I 
I 

11 

1 
2 

1 

AUdiseases 

34 

10 

9 

15 

Medical 
Superinten- 
dent's 
Beport. 


Of  the  34  deaths  then,  15  were  due  to  diseases  which  abeady 
existed  when  the  prisoners  were  received  into  the  prison,  and  of  the 
19  remaining  deaths  only  10  occurred  in  prisoners  who  were  quite 
healthy  at  the  time  of  their  reception.  Of  the  4  prisoners  pardoned 
on  medical  grounds,  3  brought  into  the  prison  with  them  the  disease 
on  account  of  which  they  srfterwards  received  their  pardons,  and  the 
fourth  was  not  healthy  when  he  was  received. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  Amount  of 
fatal  diseases  did  not  arise  in  the  prison  itself,  but  was  derived  from  2S5^^ 
without,  ovring  to  the  circumstances  already  mentioned.  But  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fatal  disease 
actually  originating  at  MiUbank,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
any  of  the  invalid  prisoners  removed  to  the  Invalid  Hulk  and  Dart- 
moor prison  lost  their  health  at  MiUbank.  The  results  of  such  an 
inquiry  is  given  in  the  subjoined  abstract  of  Table  VIII.  in  the 
Appendix. 


the 


Diseases  of  fktal  Tendency. 

Existinff 
on  Reception. 

Apparently 

arising 
at  MiUbank. 

Total  Remoyalf 

to  the  Invalid 

Hulk  on  account 

of  &tal  Disease. 

Polmonar^  consumption 
Chronic  duunhosa 
Diseased  kidneys 
Diseased  bhidder 
P^uralysis 
Diseased  heart 

20 
2 

1 
1 
3 
7 

9 
3 

1 

29 
5 
2 

1 
3 
7 

AHdiseases        ... 

34 

13 

47 
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v«dkai  Thirteen  prisoners  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  disease^  more  or 
^"SSS'ir""  less  fatal,  first  showed  themselves  during  their  imprisonment  in  Mill- 
^^2^  bank  prison  were  removed  to  the  Invalid  Hulk,  and  it  is  certain  that 
fleveral  of  these  prisoners,  perhaps  two  thirds  of  them,  would  have  died 
here,  either  during  the  past,  or  during  the  present  year,  had  they  not 
been  removed.  One  of  the  prisoners  removed  to  Dartmoor  likewise  had 
symptoms  of  consumption  which  commenced  at  Millbank.  The  mor- 
tality of  this  prison  ought  certainly  to  include  a  portion  of  these 
deaths :  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  them,  or  to  ascertain 
with  accuracy  the  mortality  properly  belonging  to  the  prison  itself 
during  any  given  year.  Taking  a  series  of  years,  however,  it  may 
be  possible  to  estimate  more  nearly  the  amount  of  fatal  disease  arising 
in  the  prison;  and  in  this  inquiry  it  is  only  necessary  to  regard 
the  great  disease  of  all  prisons,  pulmonary  consumption,  with  the 
other  forms  of  tubercular  cachexia,  which,  if  fevers  be  excluded,  causes 
three  fourths  of  the  prison  mortality. 

During  the  last  6  years  (1847 — 1852)  13,585  male  convicts  have 
been  received  into  Millbank  prison,  and  disease  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  appears  to  have  developed  itself  in  68  of  them,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  4*8  per  1,000  of  the  convicts  admitted.    But  these  con- 
victs remained,  on  the  average,  only  162  days  in  the  prison,  and  at 
the  rate  just  given,  if  the  prisoners  had  remained  12  months,  the 
cases  of  consumptive  disease  would  have  been  10*8  per  1,000  prisoners. 
This  is  a  large  proportion,  the  short  average  term  of  imprisonment 
being  considered.  And  although  it  might  be  shown  that  the  prisoners 
who  thus  became  the  subjects  of  consumptive  disease  had  in  the 
majority  of  cases  passed  a  much  longer  period  than  the  above  average 
time  in  the  prison,  and  that  many  of  them  had  undergone  several 
months'  previous  imprisonment  in  other  prisons,  this  fact  would  only 
increase  the  probability  that  imprisonment  had  been  the  cause  of  a 
large  part  of  the  fatal  disease. 
Influence  oi      If  the  arrangements  respecting  the  admission  of  invalid  convicts 
oonflnement.  and  the  Subsequent  transference  of  them  to  invalid  establishments 
had  been  the  same  throughout  the  last  six  years,  it  would  have  been 
instructive  to  ascertain  whether  the  amount  of  disease  arising  in  the 
prison  had  decidedly  increased  since  the  end  of  the  year   1849;  for 
at  that  time  important  changes  were  made  in  the  regulations  of  the 
prison—  it  ceased  to  be  a  mere  depot  for  convicts  under  transportation, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  prisons  in  which  the  probationary  discipline 
by  separate    imprisonment   was    to  be  systematically  carried  out 
Hitherto  the  prisoners  transferred    for    probationary  discipline  to 
Pentonville,  Parkhurst,  and   other    prisons  had  been  taken  from 
amongst  those  who  had  been  longest  at  Millbank,  but  subsequently 
to  1849  they  were  taken  from  amongst  the  prisoners  most  recently 
admitted,  and  those  who  remained  formed  the  probationary  class  at 
Millbank.     Excepting  such  as  were  obviously  unfit  to  undergo  sepa- 
rate  confinement,  the    prisoners    remaining  passed  six  months  in 
separate  cells,  and  a  subsequent  period  in  "  association,*^  and  their 
average  term  of  imprisonment  was  henceforth  between  nine  and  ten 
months,  while  in  the  three  years  previous  to  the  end  of  1849,  the 
average  term  of  detention  had  been  only  between  four  and  five  months* 
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It  Ja  pomble^  therefore,  to  compare,  with  reference  to  the  amatknt  of  g  "Jjjtt* 
dieease  arising  among  them,  those  prisoners  submitted  to  a  lengthened  cS^V^ 
imprisonment  and  those  who  in  the  former  three  years  were  detained  ^^H^ 
for  a  shorter  term.  But  several  considerations  diminish  the  value  of 
the  result  thus  obtuned.  A  large  number  of  invalid  or  hulk  prisoners 
Hable  to  become  disea^  have  been  i^oeived  within  the  last  three 
years,  while  witbin  the  same  period  the  proportion  of  healthy  iprisoners 
has  been  further  reduced  by  the  early  removal  of  more  or  less  care- 
fully selected  prisoners  to  PentonviUe,  Parkhurst,  and  other  prisons, 
:0n  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  for  the  removal  of  diseased  and 
feeble  prisoners  to  invalid  establishmenta  have  been  greater  during 
the  same  period.  These  circumstances  would  in  a  measure  counteract 
each  other,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  would  have  the  greater 
influence  on  the  amount  of  consumptive  disease  arising  in  the  prison, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  increase  in 
the  annual  ratio  of  eases  of  such  disease  from  10*8  per  1,000,  among 
the  prisoners  received  in  the  three  years  1847 — 1849,  to  11*9  per 
1,000  among  those  received  and  detained  at  Millbank  in  the  last 
three  years,  represent  the  eflfect  of  the  prolonged  term  of  imprisonment 
and  the  greater  amount  of  separate  confinement  in  the  latter  period. 

Number  of  prisoners  received— 

In  the  three  year  1847-1849  -  -  -     7,722 

their  average  term  of  detention  being  -  -        150  days. 

Number  of  cases  of  consumptive  disease  arising  in  the  pri- 
son in  the  same  three  years         -         -  -  -  31 
Number  of  prisoners  received — 

In  the  three  years  1850-1852  -         .        .  -     5,863 

their  average  term  of  detention  being  -  •        187  days* 

Number  of  prisoners  received  in  the  same  three  years,  and 
detained  at  Millbank,  exclusive  of  those  transferred 
for  probationary  discipline  to  other  prisons     -         -     3,369 
their  average  term  of  detention  heing  *  -       295  days. 

Number   of  cases   of  consumptive  disease   arising   in   the 

prison  in  the  same  three  years     -  -  -  -  37 

There  being  no  data  for  determining  with  accuracy  whether  sepa- 
rate confinement  in  the  mitigated  form  in  which  it  is  carried  out  at 
Millbank  has  exerted  a  more  injurious  influence  than  the  associated 
system  is  capable  of  exerting,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state,  with 
respect  to  this  question,  the  general  impression  I  have  derived  from 
long  observation.  I  would  state,  in  the  first  place,  my  belief  that  the 
consumptive  disease  apparently  originating  at  Millbank  during 
the  last  few  years  has,  in  most  cases,  not  been  disease  newly  pro- 
duced in  previously  healthy  persons  by  the  few  months'  imprisonment 
there,  but  has  been  either  already  existing,  although  hitherto  latent 
disease,  aggravated  and  rendered  active,  or  disease  developed  in 
constitutions  already  strongly  predisposed  to  and  tending  towards  it. 
Depression  of  spirits,  loss  of  exercise,  and  want  of  fresh  air  are  well 
^own  to  be  causes  most  capable  of  producing  such  efiects ;  they  are 
almost  necessary  attendants  -on  imprisonment,  and  the  last-mentioned 
cause,  want  of  fresh  air,  has  doubtless  been  felt  more  at  Millbank 
prison  than  at  some  others,  owing  to  the  disadvantages  of  its  site  and 
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Mcdkyi  oonstruction.  But  the  dquressed  state  of  the  feelings  and  wvnt  ni 
^^SSS^  mental  exdtemeiit  must  in  all  prisons  exist,  ^^  cnt^is  parihus,"  in  x 
^^P"^  greater  degree  in  proportion  as  the  imprisonment  ajyi-ottcbeB  raoR 
nearly  to  complete  isolation ;  and  the  separate  inmrisonment  at  MS- 
bank  prison,  although  its  duration  b  comparatiyely  so  inoonsideraUe, 
and  although  its  strictness  i%  so  much  mitigated,  has,  I  am  conirmoe^ 
operated  more  injuriously  than  the  "  associate  "  system  on  priaooefs 
impaired  In  health  or  predisposed  to  disease.  Continued  ob^^rratioQ 
has,  in  fact,  only  confirmed  my  opinion  that  prisoners  in  such  a  state 
of  health, — those  especially  in  whom  there  are  marks  of  a  scnrfbloas 
habit  of  body,  or  in  whom  there  is  reason  to  suspect  its  existence, — 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  imprisonment  day  and  night  in  sepante 
ceUs.  If  all  such  men  be  carefully  excluded,  a  large  number  wiH 
certainly  be  withdrawn  from  the  regular  system  of  penal  discapIiBe. 
This  is  imdoubtedly  an  evil ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  will  thus 
escape  a  degree  of  danger  to  life  which  their  sentences  were  not 
intended  to  bring  upon  them.  To  give  additional  safety  to  prisoners 
deemed  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  confinement  it  would  be  de- 
sirable  that  they  should  be  transferred  at  an  early  period  to  Dart- 
moor, Portland,  or  some  other  convict  station  where  they  could  ht 
employed  at  out-door  labour. 

The  prisoners  hitherto  8ubjecte4  to  separate  imprisonment  at 
Millbank  prison  had  not  been  a  selected  class  (only  those  obvioudy 
diseased  having  been  excepted  from  the  system),  partly,  because  it 
had  been  decided  that  the  effects  of  separate  imprisonment  should  be 
tried  on  an  average  body  of  prisoners,  and  partly  because  the  shorter 
terms  of  separation  at  Millbank  than  at  Fentonville  seemed  to 
render  fewer  precautions  necessary  with  regard  to  the  men  confined 
in  the  former  prison.  Since  the  close  of  last  year,  however,  care  has 
been  taken  to  remove  from  separate  cells  all  who  appeared,  from  any 
reason,  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  confinement  m  them. 

The  list  of  insane  patients  (in  Table  VL)  is  again  this  year  a  very 
extended  one.  Eight  male  convicts  have  been  removed  to  Bethlehem 
Hospital ;  nine  others  have  been  under  treatment  for  well-marked 
svmptoms  of  insanity ;  and  two  female  convicts  also  have  been  insane, 
although  neither  of  them  was  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  formidable  aspect  of  these  facts,  however,  diminishes  when 
they  are  analysed. 

One  of  the  convicts  sent  to  Bethlehem  Hospital  (Henry  Smith) 
became  insane  in  the  previous  year,  and  was  included  in  the  list  of 
insane  patients  given  in  the  Report  for  the  year  1851.* 

*  Henry  Smith,  as  was  stated  in  last  year's  report,  became  the  sul^ject 
of  delusions  in  October  1851.  He  was  removed  to  Bethlehem  on  the  6th 
May  1852,  and  he  still  remains  insane.  Besides  Henry  Smith  four  others 
of  the  insane  patients  named  in  the  last  year's  report  remained  under  treat- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1852.  The  subsequent  progress  of  their 
several  cases  was  as  follows  : — Henry  Scull  completely  recovered,  and  was 
sent  in  the  ordinary  course  to  the  hulks  at  Woolwich.  Daniel  C<^blin  lo0t 
his  delusions ;  but  as  great  simplicity,  if  not  weakness  of  mind,  remained,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Invalid  Hulk  at  Grosport.  William  Lamb,  who  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1851  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  dementia^  was 
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Four  others  of  the  men  removed  to  Bethlehem  Hospital  (Alexander    Medical 
McDonald  Thompron,  Thomas  Hicks,  George  Groves,  and  Henry  ®"?tenv^"* 
Cottrell,)  were  decided  lunatics  at  the  time  of  their  reception  into    ^f?^* 
the  prison.*     And  of  the  insane  prisoners  not  removed  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  two   (James   Walton  and   George   Davis)   were  likewise 
insanef  when  they  were  received. 

attacked  with  pleurisy  in  April  1861,  remained  very  ill  for  several  weeks, 
and  during  that  time  gradually  regained  mental  power  ;  in  July  he  was 
removed  to  the  Invalid  Hulk,  and  he  then  appeared  free  from  actual  mental 
disorder^  though  susceptible  in  mind  as  well  as  feeble  in  body.  Cain 
Squires  recovered,  and  was  removed  to  the  "Warrior"  hulk  for  hard 
labour. 

*  Alexander  McDonald  Thompson,  received  on  the  13th  of  May  1852, 
from  Stonehaven  Gaol,  attracted  attention  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days  by  shouting  loudly  from  his  cell  window,  complaining  that  his  food 
was  poisoned,  and  by  the  incoherency  and  apparently  insane  character  of  a 
letter  which  he  began  to  write  on  the  1 8th  May,  and  which  he  dated  from 
*^  Bengal  Jail."  A  letter  of  inquiry  respecting  him  was  sent  to  the  medical 
officer  of  Stonehaven  Gaol ;  and  in  Dr.  Robertson's  reply  it  was  stated  that 
the  prisoner  had  exhibited  appearances  of  insanity  while  there,  and  that  in 
Dundee  Prison,  where  he  had  also  been  confined,  he  was  on  some  occasions 
outrageous  and  troublesome.  He  was  transferred  to  Bethlehem  Hospital 
on  the  16  th  June. 

Thomas  Hicks  was  received  into  the  prison  from  the  '^  Justitia"  hulk, 
Woolwich,  on  the  18th  October  1851,  as  an  incorrigible  prisoner.  The 
papers  brought  with  him  showed  that  at  the  hulk  he  had  been  amenable  to 
no  discipline,  and  that  the  chaplain  of  the  establishment  regarded  him  as 
of  weak  intellect.  He  was  not  placed  in  separate  confinement  in  this  pri- 
son, but  from  the  first  was  under  medical  observation  ;  and  the  conviction 
was  soon  arrived  at  that  he  was  really  of  weak  mind,  and  not  wholly 
accountable  for  his  acts.  At  length,  on  account  of  the  occasional  outbreaks 
of  his  destructive  propensity,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  him  to  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

George  Groves  was  received  on  the  3d  of  May  1852,  from  the  "  York" 
hulk  at  Gosport,  whither  he  had  been  brought  as  an  incorrigible  prisoner 
from  Gibraltar.  The  governor  of  the  "  York  "  hulk  at  Gosport  reported 
that  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  madman.  Three  days  after  his  reception  at 
Millbank  he  was  placed  in  the  infirmary  on  account  of  the  strangeness  ol 
hid  conduct  and  the  incoherency  of  his  conversation.  His  general  health 
was  perfectly  good  ;  he  was  exceedingly  cheerful,  and  the  impudence  and 
other  characters  of  his  manner  and  language,  when  he  was  intenx>gated, 
threw  some  doubt  on  the  reality  of  his  insanity.  His  relations  were 
requested  to  visit  him,  and  the  indifference  with  which  he  treated  them, 
together  with  the  information  they  communicated  respecting  his  former  life, 
confirmed  the  view  that  his  case  was  one  of  real  mental  disorder,  and  that 
this  was  of  long  standing  and  inherited. 

Henry  Cottrell  was  received  on  the  21st  October,  from  Portland  prison, 
with  instructions  to  the  effect  that  the  state  of  his  mind  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  medical  observation.  In  a  very  few  days  it  became  matter 
of  certainty  that  he  was  insane,  and  on  the  9th  November  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum. 

f  James  Walton  was  received  from  the  "  Defence  "  hulk  on  the  7th  of 
August  1852,  and  did  not  come  under  special  medical  observation  until  the 
6th  September.    He  was  then  admitted  to  the  infirmary  for  a  slight  attack 
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^-^^j^_^_  Bemdes  these  seven  men,  who  were  certainly  insane  at  the  time 
dent's  '  of  their  reception  into  Milllmnk  prison,  there  were  two  others  whose 
^^^-  minds  were  unsound  in  a  less  degree  when  they  were  receWed,  and 
in  whom  the  insanity  subsequently  developed  was  apparently  only 
an  aggravation  of  the  morbid  state  previously  existing ;  one  of  theee 
men  (John  Dovett)  having  been  found  e2X^eedmgly  stupid  on  the 
first  day  he  passed  in  the  prison ;  the  other  (William  Taylor)  having^ 
been  from  the  first  desponding  and  fretful* 

There  remain  8  men  in  whom  the  mental  disorder  developed  itself 
during  their  imprisonment  at  Millbank.  But  three  of  these  men 
(Robert  Wishart,  Daniel  Johnston,  and  May-day  Bell)  had  been 
insane  previously.!     The  first  had  been  insane  during  a  previous 

of  jaundice,  and  after  a  few  days  it  was  discovered  that  he  laboured  under 
Elusions.  A  letter  received  about  the  same  time  from  the  Director  of 
Convicts  called  attention  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  showed  that  the 
unsoundness  of  it  had  been  suspected  while  he  was  at  ihe  hulk.  Since  he 
has  been  at  Millbank  prison  his  bodily  health  has  much  improved,  and  for 
some  time  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  his  delusicms  had  ceased  to  exist, 
but  recently  they  have  again  manifested  themselves. 

George  bavis  was  received  on  the  20th  of  August  1862,  from  Liverpool 
Borough  Graol.  While  he  was  there,  some  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  his 
sanity,  and  he  had  been  in  Millbank  prison  only  between  five  and  six  wedta 
when  he  began  to  complain  that  there  was  poison  in  his  food.  At  the  end  of 
October  he  became  noisy  and  insubordinate,  and  since  that  time  his  conduct 
has  varied  much  ;  but  now,  although  he  has  no  delusions,  he  is  so  constantly 
insubordinate  and  irrational  in  his  conduct,  that  he  has  been  certified  as 
insane,  with  a  view  to  his  being  transferred  to  Bethlehem  HospitaL 

•  John  Dovett  w2La  received  oft  the  14th  November  1851  from  Lincoln, 
and  from  the  first  was  observed  to  be  exceedingly  stupid,  incapable  of  dcMng 
any  work,  or  even  of  cleaning  his  cell.  As  soon  as  this  fact  was  brought 
under  medical  observation  he  was  removed  from  separate  confinement  to 
association.  It  was  thought  that  be  was  merely  a  natural  imbecile,  but 
his  stupidity  evidently  increased.  On  the  i9th  of  December  he  was  re- 
moved to  tlie  infirmary,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  he  was  in  a  state  ot 
complete  idiotcy  or  dementia.  In  this  condition  he  remained  for  nearly 
three  months.     Then  he  began  gradually  to  recover  some  degree  of  intelli* 

gence,  and  on  the  30th  July  1852,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  Invalid  Hulk, 
e  was  in  the  same  condition  as  regards  his  mind  as  he  was  when  received, 
and  in  better  bodily  health. 

William  Taylor  was  received  on  the  7  th  of  March  1852  from 
Gloucester,  where  he  had  been  five  months  in  separate  confinement. 
Immediately  after  his  reception  he  was  observed  as  being  desponding  and 
fretful.  He  was  on  this  account  removed  to  the  infirmary  on  the  18th  of 
March,  and  to  an  *'  association**  ward  of  the  prison  on  the  following  day. 
This  change  produced  temporary  benefit,  but  at  the  beginning  of  May  he 
fell  into  a  state  of  extreme  nervousness  and  timidity,  and  had  strange 
hallucinations.  Under  medical  treatment  in  the  infirmary  he  again  re- 
covered, but  subsequently  the  same  symptoms  returned,  together  with 
marked  weakness  of  intellect,  and  from  the  middle  of  August  he  passed 
into  a  state  of  complete  insanity.  He  was  removed  to  Bethlehem  Hospital 
on  the  8th  October. 

f  Robert  Wishart  had  been  previously  in  Millbank  prison  under  sen- 
tence of  transportation,  namely,  from  the  16th  September  1845  to  the 
15th  March  1847.     On  that  occasion  he  became  insane  after  twelve  mon^* 
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imprisonment  in  Millbank  prison,    the    second  was  received  from  gy^Jgft!^ 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  the  third  was  not  improbably  an  impostor.       dent's  ^* 

The  number  of  the  cases  of  insanity  which  are  of  much  importance    ®^^' 
with  reference  to  the    effects  of  imprisonment  in  Millbank  prison 
reduces  itself,  therefore,  to  5* ;  viz.,  the  cases  of  Michael  Bannon, 

imprisonment,  and,  haying  recovered,  was  pardoned,  from  the  fear  that 
continued  imprisonment  might  produce  a  recurrence  of  his  malady.  He 
was  again  received  under  a  second  sentence  of  transportation  on  the  27th 
February  1851,  having,  as  he  stated,  suffered  a  second  attack  of  insanity 
while  at  liberty.  His  mind  appeared  feeble.  He  was  not  subjected  to 
separate  confinement ;  but  nevertheless  he  became  insane  in  January 
1862.  This  attack  was  not  of  long  duration,  but  his  mind  was  left  stUl 
farther  weakened,  and  on  the  7th  July  he  was  removed  to  the  Invalid 
Hulk. 

Daniel  Johnston  was  received  on  the  20th  April  from  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  whither  he  had  been  removed  insane  fr(Hn  another  prison.  He 
was,  of  course,  not  subjected  to  separate  confinement  in  Millbank  prison. 
But  being  irritated  at  seeing  a  prisoner  who  had  given  evidence  against 
him  at  his  trial,  he  was  on  the  24th  May  suddenly  attacked  with  mania. 
He  recovered  in  little  more  than  a  week,  but  bis  mind  still  i^peared 
excitable.     He  was  transferred  to  the  Invalid  Hulk  on  the  31st  July  1852. 

May-day  Bell  was  received  from  Wakefield  prison  on  the  26th  August 
1852.  The  papers  brought  with  him  contained  the  statement  that  he  had 
been  twice  confined  insane  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  he  consequently  was  not 
subjected  to  separate  confinement  in  Millbank  prison.  On  the  28th  of 
August  he  began  to  present  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  on  the  21st  of 
October  he  was  removed  to  Bethlehem  HospitaL  But  it  must  be  added 
that  on  the  day  after  his  admission  into  that  institution  he  lost  all  appear- 
ance of  insanily,  and  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  other  prisoners, 
be  had  boasted  before  his  removal  of  having  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions, 
succeeded  in  feigning  madness. 

*  Michael  Bannon  was  a  military  convict  received  from  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  26th  July.  He  remained  in  separate  confinement  in  this 
prison  until  the  19th  January,  when  he  was  then  removed  to  association 
in  the  general  ward.  During  the  six  months  passed  in  a  separate  cell  he 
had  been  quiet  and  well  conducted.  Three  weeks  after  he  was  placed  in 
association  he  expressed  a  wish  to  relinquish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
for  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  11th  April  he  ceased  to  work 
with  his  accustomed  industry,  and  began  to  be  sullen  in  manner,  and  occa- 
sionally to  talk  to  himself,  with  violent  gesticulations,  and  on  the  Idth  of 
April  he  manifested  decided  insanity  in  his  language  and  conduct ;  his 
delusions  relating  in  part,  but  by  no  means  wholly,  to  religious  matters 
On  the  6th  of  May  he  was  removed  to  Bethlehem  Hospital. 

WilUam  Targett  was  received  on  the  17th  of  November  1851  from 
Aylesbury  County  Gaol,  where  he  had  been  four  months  in  separate  con- 
finement, and,  being  in  good  health,  he  passed  in  the  ordinary  course  under 
the  discipline  of  separate  confinement  at  Millbank.  He  presented  nothing 
remarkable  in  his  conduct,  manner,  or  conversation  until  the  15th  January 
1852.  He  then  suddenly  became  excited  and  evidently  insane.  During 
the  next  six  weeks  he  continued  to  manifest  various  insane  propensities 
and  delusions,  then  began  gradually  to  recover,  and  by  the  middle  of  July 
was  quite  well.  On  the  18th  September  he  was  removed  to  Portland 
prison  for  hard  labour. 

John  EUioty  received  on  the  10th  December  1851  from  Usk  Gaol,  had 
been  two  months  in  separate  confinement  there,  and  on  his  reception  at 
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M^ai  whom  it  was  found,  necessary  to  send  to  the  Criminal  Lunatic 
"Sro?i  "'  Asylum ;  William  Targett,  who  perfectly'  recovered;  John  Clliot 
^^a^'  and  John  Jackson,  who  improved  so  much  that  they  were  sent,  the 
one  to  the  "Warrior"  hulk  for  hard  labour,  and  the  other  to 
Dartmoor  prison;  and  lastly,  Joseph  Kellachan,  who  committed 
suicide  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  All  these  5  men 
appeared  to  be  of  sound  mind  when  they  were  received ;  but  in  2  <£ 
them,  Elliot  and  Kellachnn,  symptoms  of  insanity  began  to  manifest 
themselves  before  they  had  been  six  weeks  in  the  prison.    In  a  thirds 

Millbank  was  placed  in  a  separate  cell.  On  the  22d  January  1S62  he  was 
brought  under  medical  observation,  and  removed  to  the  infirmary  on  account 
of  apparent  despondency.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  appeared  leas 
depressed,  and  was  placed  in  an  association  ward  of  the  prison.  At  the 
commencement  of  May  he  again  appeared  melancholy,  was  taciturn  and 
sulky  in  look  and  manner,  and  seemed  to  labour  under  some  delusion 
respecting  his  wife,  whose  letters  he  would  not  read.  After  a  few  weeks^ 
however,  he  recovered  a  more  healthy  tone  of  mind,  and  greatly  improved 
in  bodily  health,  and  on  the  4th  of  January  of  the  present  year  he  was 
removed  to  Dartmoor  prison,  some  taciturnity  or  strangeness  of  manner 
being  the  only  remaining  trace  of  his  mental  disorder. 

John  Jackson^  received  from  Coldbath  Fields  prison  on  the  24th 
February  1851,  had  been  nearly  ten  months  in  the  Millbank  prison  when 
(on  the  17th  December)  he  was  removed  to  the  infirmary  from  the  general 
ward  in  consequence  of  hb  appearing  taciturn,  sullen,  and  stupid ;  sitting 
the  whole  day  without  working.  This  condition  for  a  time  increased, 
reaching  almost  the  degree  of  complete  dementia,  but  he  subsequently 
recovered.  On  the  I7th  April  1852  he  was  discharged  from  the  infirmary, 
apparently  well;  only  a  certain  dullness  of  manner  remaining  which 
appeared  natural  to  him ;  and  on  the  15th  May  he  was  removed  to  the 
"  Warrior"  hulk  for  hard  labour. 

Joseph  Kellachan^  received  into  the  prison  from  Glasgow,  after  four 
months'  separate  confinement  in  Glasgow  Prison,  on  the  24th  August, 
became  restless  and  insubordinate  about  the  end  of  September.  On 
the  30th  of  that  month  he  used  threatening  language  towards  his 
officer,  and  it  being  doubtful  whether  he  was  sane,  he  was  removed  to 
the  infirmary.  On  the  9th  of  that  month  he  declared  that  his  apparent 
insanity  had  been  feigned,  and  that  he  had  been  instigated  by  another 
prisoner  to  continue  the  imposture,  and  he  promised  to  behave  well  for  the 
future.  After  a  few  days,  however,  he  again  presented  the  manner  of  an 
insane  or  idiotic  person,  but  with  such  features  as  to  produce  in  those  who 
saw  him  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  was  still  feigning  madness.  He  was 
treated  as  a  mad  person,  and  was  never  left  alone,  except  at  times  when  he 
was  mischievous.  He  was  then  placed  in  a  separate  cell,  under  the 
restraint  of  a  strait  waistcoat.  On  one  of  these  occasions  when  he  had 
been  left  by  the  warder  only  half  an  hour  he  contrived,  though  his  hands 
were  confined  by  the  strait  waistcoat,  to  attach  the  handkerchief  which 
was  around  his  neck  to  a  hammock  hook  fixed  in  the  wall,  only  three  feet 
from  the  floor  of  the  ceU,  and  then  sitting  on  the  floor  to  destroy  himself 
by  strangulation.  The  termination  of  this  case  gives  support  to  the 
opinion  that  the  man  was  insane  from  the  time  of  his  first  misconduct  in 
the  pnson.  But,  all  the  circumstances  considered,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  his  insanity  was  at  first  feigned,  with  the  view  of  being 
sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  vague  hope  of  thus  escaping  altogether 
from  his  punishment,  and  that  afterguards,  finding  his  object  not  attained, 
be  became  reckless  of  life,  and  perhaps  really  insane. 
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Targett,  the  time  of  commeneement  of  the  Insanity  was  apparently  «  ^^^^^ 
the  end  of  the  third  month ;  in  a  fourth,  Bannon,  the  eighth  month ;  "^ont's^**" 
and  in  the  fifth,  Jackson,  the  tenth  month  after  reception.  Compared  ^!E^*- 
with  the  cases  of  insanity  which  occurred  in  the  prison  during  the  eight 
previous  years,  these  cases  present  a  larger  proportion  of  instances  of 
the  disease  commencing  in  the  first  three  months.  Of  30  cases  which 
occurred  during  the  eight  years,  only  9  commenced  within  the  first 
three  months  of  imprisonment  at  Millbank  prison ;  while  of  the  5  cases 
occurring  in  the  past  year,  3  belong  to  that  early  period  of  imprison- 
ment. On  adding  these  5  cases,  however,  to  those  of  the  previous 
eight  years,  it  still  appears  that,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  prisoners 
passing  through  the  successive  period  of  three  months,  the  proportion 
of  cases  of  insanity  has  been  greater  at  a  late  than  at  an  early  period 
of  imprisonment.  This  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  The 
numbers  given  as  thoiie  of  the  prisoners  who  have  passed  through 
each  period  of  imprisonment  are  necessarily  only  approximative. 
The  proportion  of  the  cases  of  insanity  occurring  in  each  period  are, 
therefore,  not  to  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct. 


Periods  of  Imprisonment 

Approxima- 
tive Number 
of  Prisoners 
nv  ho  passed 

through 
each  Period. 

Number 
of  Cases  of 

Insanity 
occurring  in 
each  Period. 

Annual 

ratio  per  1,000 

of  Cases  of 

Insanity  for 

each  Period. 

Phrst  Three  Months     -               -       - 
Second  Three  Months 
Third  Three  Months   -             -         - 
Fourth  Three  Months,  or  later 

17,500 
9,800 
5,400 
1,600 

12 
9 
9 
5 

2-7 
3-6 
6*6 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  attacks  of  insanity  among  prisoners 
undoubtedly  occur  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  imprisonment,  being 
induced  by  the  strong  mental  emotions  which  the  criminal  experiences 
immediately  after  his  conviction  and  sentence.  But  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  such  cases  is  not  correctly  represented  in  the  table  above 
given,  which  shows  merely  the  number  of  cases  of  insanity  occurring 
after  different  terms  of  confinement  in  MiUbank  Prison.  The  convicts 
are  not  always  removed  thither  immediately  after  their  conviction. 
Hence  it  has  happened  that  several  of  those  who  became  insane  in  the 
earlier  months  of  their  imprisonment  there,  had  already  passed  a  con- 
siderable time  in  separate  cells  in  county  or  borough  gaols.  Thus,  of  the 
three  prisoners  above  mentioned  as  having  become  insane  in  Mill- 
bank  prison  during  the  past  year  within  the  first  three  months  of  tlieir 
imprisonment,  two  had  been  four  months,  and  the  third  two  months, 
in  separate  confinement  in  other  prisons  before  their  reception  at 
Millbank ;  and  one  of  the  two  men,  m  whom  insanity  seemed  to  exist 
in  an  incipient  stage  at  the  time  of  their  removal  to  Millbank  prison,  had 
likewise  been  five  months  in  separate  confinement  in  the  prison  whence 
hd  was  sent  thither. 
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Medkai  The  experience  of  MiUbank  prison  during  the  paBt  year  afiS^rds  no 
'^^^Cnt^T*  concluBiTe  evidence  either  for  or  against  the  bdief  that  the  8^>arate 
^^^'  &jr8tem  of  imprisonment  has  an  especial  tendencnr  to  produce  meotid 
disorder.  But  it  might  be  expected  that  some  information  with  regard 
to  this  question  would  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  statistica  of  the 
last  three  years,  1850-1862,  with  those  of  the  three  preyious  years, 
1847-1849. 


Periods  of  Three  Yew*. 

Number 

of  Prisoners 

receired. 

Nomber  of  Cases 
of  Insanity. 

KmnberofCMes, 
ezcfautreof 

Prisoners  known 
to  fasTe  been 

insane  prerioiHly. 

1847  to  1S49 

7,722 

12 

11 

1850  to  1858       - 

5,869 

17 

13 

1850  to   1852,   exclume   of 

1 

prisonen    tnuiiferred    tor 

other  prisons,  and  of  cases 
of  insanity  dereloped  within 
six  weeks  after  reception    - 

r         3,369 

15 

11 

Many  more  prisoners  have  imdergone  six  months'  separate  imprison- 
ment since  the  end  of  1849  than  before  that  time.  And  at  the  first  view 
of  the  annexed  table  the  cases  of  insanity  appear  to  have  been  propor- 
tionally much  more  numerous  in  the  later  period;  the  ratio  per  1,000 
prisoners  received  having  been  in  the  years  1850,  1851,  and  1852 
amongst  those  not  transferred  at  once  to  other  prisons  3*26,  and  in 
the  previous  three  years  only  1'5.  But  as  the  average  term  of 
imprisonment  of  the  prisoners  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  295 
days,  and  that  of  the  prisoners  received  in  the  former  three  years  only 
150  days,  each  prisoner  received  and  detained  for  probationary  disci- 
pline since  the  beginning  of  1850  has  been  longer  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  becoming  insane.  To  compare  the  effects  of  the  system  in  the  two 
periods  the  proportions  must  be  calculated  for  equal  terms  of  impri- 
sonment (terms  of  twelve  months).  They  are  then  found  to  be  for 
the  former  three  years  3  '52  per  1,000  prisoners,  and  for  the  latter 
Ihree  years,  in  which  there  has  been  more  of  separate  confinement  f(tf 
periods  of  six  months,  4  •  73  per  1,000  prisoners ;  and  if  the  cases  rf 
insanity  completely  cured  in  the  prison  (of  which  there  were  four  in 
three  years  1847  to  1849,  and  five  in  the  three  years  1850  to  1852,) 
he  excluded  from  the  calculation,  the  annual  ratio  will  be,  for  the 
former  period,  2  *  24  per  1,000,  and  for  the  latter  period  2  -91  per 
1,000  prisoners. 

These  data,  I  believe,  show  truly  that  but  little  injurious  effect  as 
i^egards  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  has  resulted  from  the  arrangement 
made  at  the  end  of  the  year  1849,  Mud  that  six  months'  separate  con- 
jBnement,  with  the  mitigations  and  [precautions  adopted  at  MiUbank^ 
is  not  attended  with  any  great  danger  of  producing  uuMmity.  But  i^ 
^course,  is  not  thereby  proved  either  that  separate  imprisonmenti 
even  for  six  months,  without  such  precautions,  would  be  attended 
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with  tHe  same  degree  of  safety,  or  that  with  those  precautions  it  could  «M©dio»i 

-    -  -  -     -  -  -  •■  -  Superlntoti-* 


be  carried  out  for  much  longer  terms  without  a  great  increase  of  S^s 
danger.  Previous  observation  had,  indeed,  satisfied  me  that  short  ^^^' 
terms  of  separate  confinement  are  attended  with  extreme  danger  to 
persons  originally  of  dull  or  weak  intellect ;  and  I  am  sure  that  unless 
great  and  increasing  care  had  been  taken  to  exclude  such  persons 
firom  the  operation  of  the  separate  confinement  at  Millb^nk,  the  result 
of  the  experiment  of  the  last  three  vears  would  have  been  much  less 
favourable  than  it  appears  to  have  been. 

Observations,  too,  made  in  former  years,  and  inquiries  extended  to 
other  prisons,  have  given  me  the  conviction  that  even  to  persons  of 
sound  mind  confinement  in  separate  cells  for  long  terms  is  attended 
with  risk  to  mental  sanity.  The  danger  may,  of  course,  be  lessened 
by  affording  exercise  to  the  mind  by  instruction  and  by  intercourse 
with  prison  officers,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  promoting  the  health 
of  the  body ;  but  danger,  I  believe,  there  must  always  be  as  long  as 
separate  confinement  is  so  enforced  as  to  be  a  punishment,  since  it  is 
a  punishment  which  operates  principally  and  primarily  on  the  mind 
itself. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  some  prisons  to  apply  the  term  "insanity" 
only  to  the  severer  forms  of  mentsu  disorder,  and  to  place  those  of  a 
less  formidable  character  in  a  distinct  category  with  the  designation 
of  **  delusions ;"  but  this  practice  is,  I  think,  likely  to  induce  the 
erroneous  notion  that  the  cases  of  so-called  "  delusions  "  are  different 
in  their  nature  from  those  of  "  insanity,''  and  of  comparatively  little 
importance ;  whereas,  according  to  my  experience,  "  delusions,''  or 
**  monomania,"  occur  with  extreme  rarity  in  persons  whose  minds  are 
otherwise  healthy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  attended  with  some  other 
general  though  less  obvious  disturbance,  or  an  enfeebled  state,  of  the 
mental  faculties.  Cases  of  this  kind,  too,  are  commonly  very  difficult 
of  cure,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  condition  of  complete 
**  imbecility"  or  "  melancholia."  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  "  insanity"  in  lunatic  asylums  are  of  this  nature.  In  estimating, 
therefore,  the  amount  of  insanity  in  a  prison  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  its  prevalence  in  the  community  at  large,  these  cases  of 
so-called  **  delusion  "  ought  certainly  to  be  included. 

These  various,  but  more  or  less  obvious,  forms  of  mental  dis- 
order do  not  constitute  all  the  effects  which  separate  imprison- 
ment is  capable  of  producing  on  the  mind.  When  this  punishment 
is  continued  for  many  months,  and  especially  when  it  is  carried  out 
in  all  its  integritv,  it  exerts,  as  might  be  expected,  a  depressing 
influence  on  the  whole  nervous  system  of  the  convicts  submitted  to 
it.  The  result  is  shown  partly  in  a  loss  of  physical  vigour  and  of  the 
power  of  resisting  external  impressions  (whence  arose  the  singular 
convulsive  attacks  from  which  many  men  suffered  at  a  former  period 
on  their  being  transferred  from  their  separate  cells  directly  to  the 
convict  ships),  and  partly  in  an  impairment  of  mental  energy  of 
various  decrees.  In  some  men  this  state  of  mind  has  approached  to 
decided  in3)ecility  ;  in  others  it  has  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  prone- 
ness  to  insanity  under  the  influence  of  the  excitement  attending 
embarkation ;  while  in  others,  again,  the  loss  of  mental  energy  has 
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Mfdicai  been  of  such  a  kind  and  degree  as  to  be  recognisable  only  by  those 
S^t"s^^  persons  who  were  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  men,  and  coold 
^^v^^'  contrast  their  present  with  their  forracr  condition,  or  by  thoee  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  them  in  a  body  witli  other  hige 
bodies  of  convicts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  large  m^i^ity 
of  cases  this  depressed  state  of  the  mental  powers  is  recovered  fron^ 
more  or  less  quickly,  when  the  men  are  restored  to  society.  But  s 
permanent  impairment  of  the  mind  of  this  character  must,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  reckoned,  together  with  the  more  obvious  lonns  of  ntental 
disorder,  among  the  occasional  evil  results  which  the  separate  system 
is  capable  of  producing  when  it  is  enforced  with  strictness  for  long 
terms. 

The  medieval  statistics  relating  to  the  female  prisoners  are  given  in 
the  tables  in  the  Appendix. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
William  Baly,  M.D., 
Medical  Superinicndeid. 
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Table  shaunng  Deaths. 
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PORTLAND   PRISON. 


REPORT, 


For  the  year  1852,  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  made, 
as  regards  Portland  Prison,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act 
5  Greo.  4.  cap.  84.  and  Act  13  &  14  Vict.  cap.  29. ; — speci- 
fying the  State  of  the  Buildings  ;  the  Behaviour  and  Conduct 
of  the  (Mcers  of  the  Prison,  and  of  the  Convicts ;  the  Amount 
of  the  Earnings  of  the  Convicts,  and  the  Expense  of  the 
Prison ;  and  such  other  Matters  relating  to  the  Discipline 
and  Management  thereof  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  direct. 

Pre$ented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

To  THE  Right  Honourable  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 

45,  Parliament  Street, 

My  Lord,  ^^rch  31, 1853. 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  our  Annual  Report  on 
the  state  and  condition  of  Portland  Convict  Prison. 

Condition  of  the  Bmldings. 

The  buildings  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair  throughout.  Part 
of  the  exercising  yards  have  been  temporarily  curtailed,  during 
the  progress  of  works  necessary  for  die  completion  of  a  new 
wing  in  course  of  erection,  but  are  otherwise  convenient  and  in 
good  order,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  yards  and  buildings 
of  the  prison  great  cleanliness  and  good  order  are  observable. 
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CoTiduct  of  the  Ofjicert. 

I'onrtui-t  of  It  is  again  in  our  power  to  report  most  favourably  cm  this 
point.  Captain  Clay,  who  succeeded  Captain  Knight  as 
Governor  (on  the  transfer  of  the  latter  to  the  charge  of  the  new 
convict  prison  at  Portsmouth),  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moran,  the 
Chaplain,  have,  in  the  peiformance  of  their  respcjctive  duties, 
fully  sustained  the  untiring  zeal  and  close  attention  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  system,  and  their  example 
has  been  well  followed  by  the  other  principal  officers  of  the 
establishment. 

The  duties  of  the  subordinate  officers  have  also  been  per- 
formed with  great  zeal,  regularit),  and  cheerfulness.  Serious 
offencx^s  on  their  part  against  the  regulations  have  been  very 
unusual,  and  we  feel  fully  justified  in  reporting  that  their 
conduct  throughout  the  year  has  been  highly  creditable  to 
themselves  and  conducive  to  gieat  order,  regularity,  and  in- 
dustry among  the  prisoners. 

Treatment  aiid  Condition  of  the  Prisoners. 

Tr.*tmcut  ITic  cstablished  rules  and  regulations  have  been  closely 
\^onS"pri.  followed  iu  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  all  respects,  and 
'^""  their  condition  of  quiet  submission  to  discipline,  combined 
with  willing  alacrityjat  their  labour,  proves  that  these  rules  have 
not  only  been  well  devised  for  their  object,  but  properly 
applied  by  the  officers  of  the  prison.  The  good  influence  that 
such  treatment  has  produced  on  the  prisoners  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  demeanour  of  those  who,  after  having  gone 
through  their  probation  in  an  exemplary  manner,  have  found 
the  reward  of  a  ticket-of-leave,  which  was  held  out  to  the 
convicts  as  a  main  encouragement  to  industry  and  general 
good  conduct,  indefinitely  defen-ed.*  To  be  told  that  under 
existing  circumstances  such  delay  has  been  unavoidable  has 
generally  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  (for  the  time)  their  anxious 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  this  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the 
feeling  in  their  minds  that  all  the  measures  of  the  authorities 
are  taken  for  the  real  good  of  the  prisoners.  Without  such 
feeling  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  really  willing  effi^rt  at 
industry  or  improvement  is  to  be  expected  from  men  in  their 
position. 

As  regards  the  bodily  condition  or  health  of  the  prisoners, 
the   medical  officer.   Dr.  Houghton,  states   it   to  have   been 

•  In  many  instances  the  men  of  short  sentences  and  exemplary  conduct 
have  been  thus  detained  so  long  as  to  have  nearly  completed  the  maximum 
course  of  probation  in  this  country,  instead  of  the  minimum  period  appli- 
cable to  prisoners  of  this  class. 
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satisfactory.  Out  of  an  average  number  of  824  convicts 
tb'oughout  the  year,  only  4  deaths  have  taken  place  (the  same 
number  as  in  the  preceding  year).  Of  these  four  deaths,  one 
was  caused  by  an  accident  in  the  quarries. 

Number  and  Disposal  of  Prismiers. 
Remaining  in  confinement,  let  January  1852   -     829  Kumberand 

Removed  during  the  year  -  -    491  ^^S.?' 


1,320 


Removed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  with  tickets 

of  leave             -             .  -  333 

Western  Australia             -  -  30 

Ditto  to  public  works  -  60 

Bermuda             -             -  -  32 

Millbank  Prison              -  -  3 

Pentonville         -             -  -  2 

Dartmoor  Prison               -  -  1 

Portsmouth  -         -  .3 

"  Stirling  Castle ''hulk    -  -  11 

"York ''hulk         -            -  -  10 

York  House  lainatic  Asylum  -  3 

St.  George's  Fields,  London,  ditto  1 

Pardoned         -             -             -             -  -  15 


Remaining  in  confinement,  3l8t  December  1852 


Description  and  General  Value  of  the  Labour. — Earnings  and 
Expenses  of  the  Prisoners. 

The  prisoners  have  been  employed  in  the  same  description  of  E«Tiing«of 
labour  as  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  previous  years,  part  being  S?.^'^'^" 
labour  for  the  works  of  the  breakwater,  and  the  rest  in  connexion 
va\h  works  necessary  for  enlarging  or  repairing  the  prison. 

ITie  works  of  the  breakAvator  have  been  those  usual  in  exten-  Description 
sive  stone  quarries,  including  the  quarrying  and  loading  of  the  ^neof 
stone  by  means  of  cranes  and  sheer-legs,  squaring  large  blocks 
of  ashlar  work  for  the  pier-heads,  &c.,  making  cranes  and  other 
machinery,  building  an  iron  foundery,  casting  railway  chairs, 
waggon  wheels,  machinery  for  cranes,  and  other  foundery  work 
and  fittings,  making  and  repairing  wheelbaiTOWs  and  quarrying 
implements  and  tools,  repairing  iron  railway  waggons,  and  exca- 
vating, forming,  laying,  and  repairing  railways  in  the  quarries, 
besides  various  artificers'  work  necessary  for  these  operations. 

For  the  prison  the  following  work  has  been  executed: — 
quanting  and  preparing  stone  for  the  new  wing,  making  water 
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imkSi  sawing  stone,  building  new  carp^iters*  and  smiths*  shops^ 
forming  and  repairing  roads,  cultivating  the  garden,  r^Muriog 
tlie  prison,  and  the  various  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  aid  of 
these  purposes  by  blacksmiths,  whitesmiths,  carpenters,  sawyers, 
and  painters,  besides  shoemaking,  tailoring,  washing  prison 
clothing,  and  cooking  and  baking  for  the  establishment. 

The  general  value  of  the  labour  has  fully  equalled  that  of  die 
previous  year. 

For  the  breakwater,  an  average  daily  number  of  512  convicts 
have  executed  in  the  year  work  to  the  value  of  16,709^-  12^.  OW. 
(as  ascertained  chiefly  by  actual  measurement),  being  at  me 
yearly  rate  of  321.  12$.  H^d.  per  man.  The  time  employed  in 
this  labour  was  equal  to  125,873  days  of  10  hours  each,  and  the 
value  of  each  man's  labour  for  each  such  day  averaged  2«.  7^^. 

The  value  of  the  work  executed  for  the  prison,  in  34,005^ 
days  of  10  hours  each,  amounted  in  the  year  to  3,858Z.  8^.,  the 
daily  average  number  of  men  employed  at  such  work  being  118 
(exclusive  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  of  men  employed  in 
baking,  cooking,  and  washing),  the  yearly  rate  being  thus  $21  H$. 
and  the  daily  rate  2$.  Sd.  for  each  man  so  employed. 

Taking  together  the  whole  number  of  men  employed  as 
above  in  actual  out-of-door  or  mechanical  labour  both  for  the 
breakwater  and  for  the  prison,  an  average  number  of  630  men 
have  executed  work  in  the  year  to  the  value  of  20,568Z.  Os.  O^rf., 
being  at  the  rate  of  921.  12«.  llld.  \^t  man  on  that  number, 
and  of  241.  19s.  per  man  on  the  wbole  average  number  in  the 
prison.  If  to  this  is  added  the  value  of  the  labour  (estimated 
at  1,460Z.  58.)  i)erformed  by  an  average  number  of  about  sixty- 
five  men  employed  as  cooks,  bakers,  washers,  shoemakers,  and 
tailors,  the  average  earnings  of  every  man  in  the  prison  for  the 
year  will  amount  to  261.  14«.  5^rf. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  with  respect  to  this  last  calcu- 
lation, that  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  is 
practically  not  available  for  labour,  that  proportion  being  gene- 
rally absent  from  work,  as  sick,  attending  school,  undergoing 
mincNr  punishments,  &c.  &c.,  and  that  thereifore  the  total  amount 
of  earnings  ought  not,  as  a  measure  of  the  industry  of  the  pri- 
soners, to  be  divided  among  the  whole  number,  but  among 
about  five  sixths  of  the  average  total  number  in  the  prison. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  prison,  exclusive  of  buildings,  for  the 
year  ending  31st  of  March  1853,  amounted  to  20,727^.  13«.  3(i.; 
and  if  from  this  be  deducted  a  sum  of  439?.  15«.  for  house  rent 
paid  by  officers,  the  net  cost  of  the  prison  was  20,287?.  18s.  Srf. 
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A  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure  is  given  in  the  Aj^n- 
dixy  page  17S. 

jRemarhs  on  the  Progress  of  the  Prisoners  in  JRdigious  and 
School  Instruction^  and  in  their  Morcdsj  Industry,  tHsctpUne^ 
and  general  Conducts 

The  reports  of  the  Grovemor  and  Chaplain  bear  just  testimony  j^J^Jj^, 
to  the  general  good  conduct  and  disposition  to  industry  and  ^2^2!^%^ 
improvement  among  the  prisoners.     The  system  of  badges,  *wti7,  Ac- 
denoting  their  classification   according  to  conduct,  and  their 
monthly  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  the  ticket-of-leave, 
continues  to  work  very  satisfactorily. 

The  Chaplain  states  in  his  report,  "There  is  also  an  improve- 
ment as  regards  the  state  of  religion  among  the  prisoners.  I 
have  observed  with  great  thankfulness  this  general  improvement 
among  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  /*  and  the  Appendix 
B.  of  his  report  details  the  satisfactory  progress  made  by  them 
in  school  instruction. 

The  general  good  conduct  of  the  prisoners  within  the  prison 
and  on  the  works,  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  serious  offences 
amongst  such  a  large  body  of  men,  speak  very  favourably  for 
th(^  discipline  of  the  prison. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  offences  committed  by  the 
prisoners,  the  Governor  states  in  his  report  that  "the  proportion 
of  offences  has  been  one  default  to  every  609  prisoners  daily." 

In  all  the  arrangements  and  details  the  effective  combination 
of  regularity  with  celerity  is  very  remarkable,  and  doubtless 
tends  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  the  valuable 
impression  that  loss  of  time  is  incompatible  with  habits  of 
industry. 

There  have  been  three  attempts  at  escape  during  the  year,  all 
of  which  have  been  frustrated  by  the  precautionary  arrange- 
ments in  established  use,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  prison  officers 
and  military  guard. 

The  reports  that  have  been  received  dii-ectly  and  indirectly 
from  abroad  relative  to  the  men  who  have  been  sent  to  the 
colonies  with  tickets-of-leave  from  Portland,  give  fair  reason  to 
hope  that  the  moral  and  industrial  training  which  they  have 
undergone  has  been  generally  effective,  and  that  a  course  of 
compulsory  labour  and  regularity  strictly  and  judiciously  en- 
forced in  a  prison,  and  combined  with  sound  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  is  productive  of  such  lasting  habits  of  industry 
and  good  conduct,  as  will  in  many  instances  preserve  the  dis- 
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charged  convict  from  returning  to  the  evil  courses  that  led  to 
his  imprisonment. 

By  the  addition  to  the  prison  of  a  wing  containing  230  sleep- 
ing cells,  (which  vniX  probably  be  occupied  in  the  months  of 
April  or  May,)  it  is  expected  that  the  progress  of  the  important 
national  works  in  which  the  convicts  are  chiefly  engaged  at 
Portland  will  be  greatly  accelerated  within  the  present  year  * 
We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Your  most  obedient   servants, 
J.  Jebb,  Lieut.-Col. 

Chairman  of  the  Directors. 
J.  S.  Whitty,  Diredoi\ 


♦  Since  the  commencement  of  1853  the  construction  of  fortifications  on 
the  north  end  of  the  island,  for  the  defence  of  the  breakwater  and  anchor- 
age, has  become  a  portion  of  the  labour  in  which  the  convicts  are 
employed. 
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I. 


GOVERNOR'S  REPORT. 

Gentlemen,  Portland  Prison,  January  1853. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  ray  annual  report  for  the  year  Governor* 
1853  on  the  several  subjects  required  to  be  noticed  therein.  H^ort. 

Conduct  of  the  Officers. — The  conduct  of  the  officers  generally  has  Conduct  or 
been  most  praiseworthy,  and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  willing  *'*®°®**" 
zeal  invariably  shown  by  them  in  carrying  on  the  arduous  duties  of 
this  prison.  The  plan  of  night  guard,  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
submit  to  you  through  the  visiting  director,  Captain  Whitty,  in 
June  last,  has  fully  answered  my  expectations,  and  the  body  of  offi- 
cers have  thereby  been  greatly  relieved  of  a  duty  that  pressed  parti- 
cularly hard  upon  them,  and  for  which  they  feel  gratefuL  I  beg 
also  to  state  that  in  an  establishment  of  this  kind  officers  are  often 
thrown  on  the  resources  of  their  own  judgment  and  disci'etion,  which 
very  soon  tests  the  value  of  their  services,  and  proves  their  qualities 
more  than  years  of  conamon  prison  routine  would.  The  steady  and 
punctual  return  of  an  evening  to  their  quaiters  of  the  bachelor 
officers  residing  within  the  prison  walls  reflects  great  credit  upon 
them. 

Numhei'  and  Disposal  of  Prisoners : — 
Prisoners  remaining  on  the  1st  Janua 
Since  received       -  -  -  -  -      491  prisoners. 


Prisoners  remaining  on  the  Ist  January  1852     -  -      829  dilpo^'^of 


Total         -  .  .       .    1,320 

Deduct   prisoners    embarked   with   tickets-of-leave,     • 
removed  to  other  prisons,  &c.  &c.     -  -         -       508 

Remaining  in  prison  on  the  31st  December  1852  *      812 

Daily  average  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  -      824 

For  the  detailed  statement  of  the  above,  see  Appendix  (A.) 

Manner   in   which    the   Sentences    have    been    carried  out — The  Manner  in 
prisoners  have  been   employed  strictly  according  to  the  rules,  in  Jjnteu^ 
the  various  descriptions  of  labour  on  the  public  works,  in  a  state  of  ^^^^t 
probation  preparatory  to  being  embarked  with  tickets-of-leave. 

Treatment  of  the  Prisoners. — The  treatment  of  the  prisoners  has  Treatment 
been  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  on  that  head.  I  have  on  Sonerof"* 
all  suitable  occasions  impressed  upon  the  officers  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  treat  the  prisoners  with  kindness  and  humanity,  being  firm, 
at  the  same  time  to  exact  strict  discipline  and  obedience  to  the 
prison  rules,  and  I  believe  that  the  officers  keep  in  view  that  by  a 
uniform  regard  to  truth  and  integrity  on  their  own  parts  they 
acquire  a  moral  influence  over  the  prisoners,  and  that  by  performing 
their  duties  conscientiously,  but  without  harshness,  they  gain  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  prisoners. 
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^^^Sd^*       />e»ertphaii  of  Labour  in  which  the  Prisoners  have  been  employed, 

•—  '    — The  labour  of  the  convicts  of  this  prison  is  applied  under  two 

SnSSSEj^  heads, ''  Breakwater  works  **  and  ''  Prison  labour.'' 

^SS^        Breakwater  works. — The  works  performed  under  this  head  have 

^^^^    conmsted  of, — quanyinff  blocks  of  ashlar  of  large  dimensions  and 

rubble  stones;  excavatrng,  forming  railways,  laying  and  repairiw 

ditto ;  stripping  the  best  bed  of  rock  in  the  western  quarries  and 

loading  the  same  into  waggons ;  dressing  large  blocks  of  ashlar  to 

build  pier-head ;  making  Derrick-cranes  and  a  travelling  gang  tree; 

building  an  iron  foun^y ;  casting  railway  chairs,  waggon  wheels, 

machinery  for  cranes,  and  other  foundry  work  and  fittings ;  making 

wheelbarrows ;  repairing  iron  waggons,  making  quarry  implements 

and  tools,  imd  the  other  necessary  artificers  work  as  requirea. 

Prison  Labour.—  Quarrying  and  dressing  ashlar  and  rubble  stones 
for  the  new  wing  of  the  prison  that  is  in  course  of  erection ;  making 
water  tanks ;  sawing  stone ;  building  new  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths shops,  masons  sheds,  and  sawpit;  forming  and  repuring 
roads ;  the  necessary  repairs  to  the  prison,  and  the  general  work 
done  by  the  difierent  trades,  viz.,  blacksmiths,  whitesmiths,  carpenters, 
savryers,  paintars,  gardeners,  shoemd^ers,  tailors,  and  the  work  of 
the  laundry,  and  the  oooking  and  baking  for  the  establishment.  ' 

For  the  detail  and  value  (tf  the  above  works,  see  the  statements 
annexed  in  the  Appendix : — 

(B.)  General  Statement  of  Value  and  Description  of  Labour, 

and  the  Time  employed  therein. 
(C.)  Statement  of  Labour  specially  for  the  Breakwater. 
(D.)  Abstract  of  (B.)  and  (C.) 
(E.)  Daily  Distribution  of  'Hme. 
(F.)  Form  of  Weekly  Return  of  Nature  of  Employment 

By  reference  to  these  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
number  of  convicts  in  confinement  during  the  year  has  been  824» 
and  that  they  have  been  employed  as  follows : — 

On  the  breakwater  woi^s  -  -  -  -      512 

On  the  prison  works  ...  .       183 

Total  employed  on  the  works  daily  -  -      695 

Average  number  of  dead  weight,  including  at  schodl,  sick, 
and  under  punishment  -  -  -  -      129 

Average  daily  number  in  prison  daring  the  year     -  -      824 

Vaiueof  ooo.       Value  of  the  Convict  Labour. — A  detail  of  the  labour  executed 
▼ictkboor.  ^^^  ^j^^  breakwater  and  for  the  prison  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

For  the  breakwater  -  -  -    £16,709  12    OJ 

For  Hie  prison        ...  .         5,318  13    0 

Total  .  .    £22,028    5    OJ 

Showing  an  increase  over  the  value  of  the  labour 
performed  last  year  of    -         -  •  -         £71  19    7^ 
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Great  advantage  is  derived  from  having  the  good  workshops  and  Gov^or't 
the  iron  foundry  lately  built,  as  it  enables  the  clerk  of  works  to    ^^E^ 
have  a  stock  of  machinery  always  ready,  which  is  moulded  by  the 
convicts  and  chiefly  cast  in  wet  weather. 

The  system  of  working  the  quarries  becoming  daily  more  fully 
develop^,  and  the  officers  and  prisoners  more  experienced,  together 
with  the  plan  of  employing  locomotive  engines'  oeing  about  to  be 
immediately  adopted,  and  the  number  of  convicts  being  shortly  to  be 
iiicreased,  it  can  but  reasonably  be  expected  that  greater  and  more 
profitable  results  will  accrue. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  one  fatal  accident  occurred  during  the 
year  in  the  quarries,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  extent  oixd 
nature  of  the  works,  together  with  the  inexperience  of  so  ipany  of 
the  convicts  employed,  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  accidents  have 
been  con^Mratively  rare,  and  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  constaijit 
attention  requisite  for  the  safe  state  of  the  machinery  has  been  duly 
paid. 

State  and  Condition  of  tiu  Buildmgs^  Fences^  ^c— *The  genend  state  or 
state  of  the  buildings,  fences,  &c.  are  good.  ^dings, 

iZepafr^.— The  repairs  as  usual  have  been  considerable,  although  of 
an  ordinary  nature.  This  must  reasonably  be  expected  in  such 
an  exposed  position  as  Portland  Prison,  but  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  very  heavy  gales  we  have  experienced  during  the  winter 
it  isperfectly  wonderful  how  little  danmge  we  have  sufrered. 

The  steam  engine  for  pumping  water,  the  gas  works,  fire  engines, 
steam  cooking  apparatus,  &c.,  are  in  general  good  working  order. 

The  breakwater  quarry  buildings  are  all  in  good  order. 

The  quarry  machinery,  consisting  of  18  powerful  Derrick-cranes, 
2  travelling  gang  trees,  4  pair  sheer  legs,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
plant,  are  aJil  reported  to  me  by  the  clerk  of  works  to  be  in  thorough 
working  order,  and  to  be  well  adapted  for  convict  labour. 

The  necessary  steps  are  being  taken  for  preparing  the  raQways 
for  locomotive  engines. 

Abuses. — No  abuses  of  any  description  have  been  brought  to  my  Abuse*. 
notice,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  exist,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  it  has  for  some  time  past  become  a  very  rare 
occurrence  to  find  tobacco  in  the  possession  of  a  prisoner,  which 
formerly  was  a  source  of  much  annoyance;  this  speaks  highly  for 
the  civilians  employed  by  the  contractor  as  drivers,  breaksmen,  &c, 
and  who  from  the  nature  of  their  emplovment  have  opportunities 
of  introducing  tobacco.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
now  the  woAs  are  fairly  established,  these  men  look  of  course  to 
permanent  employment,  and  they  well  know  that  if  caught  at  any 
irregularities  on  the  public  works  they  would  at  once  be  dismissed. 

Escapes. — No  prisoner  has  effected  his  escape,  but  three  convicts  Bsci^m!*. 
have  attempted  to  escape,  two  by  concealing  themselves  in  the 
quarries,  and  one  by  attempting  to  break  out  of  his  celL 

By  the  prompt  measures  taken  by  the  principal  warders  of  divi- 
sions in  the  quarries  by  immediately,  on  hearing  of  these  men  being 
absent,  placing  officers  on  the  different  heights  to  look  out,  whilst 
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Qamme%  others  scoured  the  quarries^  the  two  former  of  these  convicts  were 
retaken  in  less  than  an  hour  afler  they  had  been  missed.  The  other 
prisoner  was  heard  making  a  noise  in  his  cell,  and  thus  his  attempt 
was  discovered. 

Conduct  of  the  Prisoners. — The  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners 
has  been  most  satisfactory.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  their 
regularity  of  conduct,  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  prison  rules, 
and  to  the  discipline  established,  and  under  the  disappointment  of 
not  being  able  to  embark  at  the  expiration  of  their  time  ns  hitherto 
their  conduct  has  been  most  patient  and  praiseworthy,  and  they  have 
fq[>peared  to  feel  grateful  for  the  privileges  extended  to  the  ticket-of- 
leave  class.  Their  faults  have  been  generally  of  a  minor  description, 
the  total  number  of  offences  for  the  year  being  494.  Those  prisoners 
who  have  committed  themselves  by  acts  of  violence  and  assaulting 
prison  officers  have  generally  been  thoroughly  idle  men,  who,  finding 
that  thev  could  not  escape  their  share  of  work,  have  grossly  com- 
mitted themselves  in  the  hopes  of  being  removed.  Out  of  the  number 
thus  referred  to,  two  have  since  been  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  three  more  who  received  corporal  punishment  have  behaved 
well  since,  and  have  returned  to  their  usual  work. 

The  proportion  of  ofiences  has  been  one  default  to  every  609 
prisoners  daily. 

Moral  Condition  of  the  Prisoners. — The  general  tone  and  bearing 
of  the  prisoners  speaks  highly  for  their  moral  state  and  condition ; 
and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  in  no  year  since  the  opening  of  the  esta- 
blishment have  I  been  more  impressed  with  this  idea,  and  it  has 
given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  hear  from  the  Chaplain  that 
this  is  also  his  opinion,  and  it  must  prove  a  source  of  infinite  pleasure 
for  him  to  feel  that  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  valuable  services  in 
the  cause  of  these  unfortunate  men  have  not  been  in  vain.  The 
behaviour  of  the  prisoners  at  all  times  appears  to  be  most  striking 
to  the  strangers  visiting  the  prison  by  order,  but  at  no  times  more 
so  than  when  assemblmg  in  chapel,  or  turning  out  for  labour  on 
the  general  working  parade,  and  as  it  is  the  pkn  of  the  prison  to 
turn  out  for  labour  at  dawn  of  day,  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
from  the  darkness  of  the  morning  the  prisoners  have  to  be  delayed 
on  the  parade  until  the  officers  can  see  to  call  their  rolls,  and  it  is 
considered  safe  to  march  them  to  work,  their  conduct  is,  as  my 
predecessor,  Captain  Knight,  justly  observed,  most  striking  on  these 
occasions,  as,  if  tliey  were  disposed  to  be  troublesome,  there  would 
be  a  great  chance  of  their  escaping  detection ;  it  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  the  men  feel  we  place  confidence  in  them,  and  are  deter- 
mined not  to  abuse  it.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  feel  that  the  prisoners 
look  up  to  the  authorities  of  the  prison  as  their  friends,  from  whom 
they  may  seek  advice ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  prisoners  whom 
I  have  been  obliged  to  punish  for  a  breach  of  prison  rule,  after  they 
have  undergone  their  punishment,  to  come  up  to  me  and  acknowledge 
that  they  aeserved  the  punishment,  and  express  their  sorrow  for 
offending.  The  accounts  received  by  the  Chaplain  from  the  religious 
instructors  of  the  different  ships  in  which  our  men  have  embai'ked, 
together  with  extracts  from  different  official  letters  which  from  time 
to  time  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  forward  for  my  information. 
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gpeidc  most  favourably  of  the  Portland  men,  not  only  on  the  voyage  ^^^r^SS^" 
out,  but  after  they  have  arrived  in  the  colony;  this  gives  us  just       — 
grounds  for  hoping  that  their  moral  improvement  will  be  permanent. 

Industry  of  the  Prisoners. — I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  most  induBtty  of 
favourably  of  the  willing  and  cheerful  industry  of  the  prisoners.  The  p'™**'*®^ 
value  of  the  labour  performed  and  the  amount  of  work  done  speaks 
for  itself,  and  it  must  never  be  forgot  that  out  of  the  number  of 
convicts  employed  on  the  public  works  one  half  probably  have  never 
handled  pick  or  shovel  until  turned  into  the  Portland  quarries,  and 
half  of  the  remainder  never  employed  at  quarry  work  before. 

I  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  prison  if  more  well- 
conducted  short-sentenced  convicts  were  allowed  to  work  out  their 
half  sentence  on  the  public  works,  and  then  be  pardoned  in  this 
country,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  just  as  our  men  are  getting  used 
to  their  work,  and  therefore  valuable,  they  are  embarked,  having 
served  their  probation  on  public  worka 

The  usual  records  of  the  character  and  industry  of  each  prisoner 
has  been  kept,  and  their  anxiety  to  obtain  a  good  character  at  work 
is  very  apparent,  their  frequent  applications  to  the  Governor  to 
know  "  how  they  stand  for  work,"  and  the  great  satisfaction  evinced 
if  told  "  V.a,"  fully  proves  this. 

The  amount  of  gratuity  awarded  a  prisoner  for  extra  exertion  at 
work  naturally  induces  his  willingness  to  labour,  and  therefore  is 
a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  obtaining  willing  industry. 

I  must  here  state,  what  has  always  been  my  opinion  ever  since 
I  became  a  prison  officer,  that  without  undergoing  the  probation  of 
separate  confinement  where  they  are  subject  to  discipline  and  receive 
instruction  convicts  could  not  be  brought  with  good  effect  into  a 
state  of  association  on  public  works  as  established  here,  and  I 
conceive  that  the  high  moral  tone  and  discipline  among  the  prisoners 
here  as  it  now  stands  could  not  have  proved  so  gratifying  to  myself 
and  all  interested  in  Portland  prison  without  this  first  stage  of 
probation, — "  separate  confinement" 

Hh,ving  been  the  Deputy- Governor  of  this  prison  for  three  years, 
and  consequently  fully  aware  of  the  very  arduous  duties  of  that 
oflSce,  r  cannot  conclude  my  report  without  expressing  to  you  my 
high  opinion  of  the  service  of  Captain  Rose,  the  Deputy -Governor, 
and  whom  I  consider  as  a  valuable  aid ;  he  not  only  performs  his  duties 
most  correctly  and  cheerfully,  but  takes  evidently  great  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  establishment,  and  is  of  great  value  in  the  quarries, 
entering  fully  into  the  details  of  quantities  of  work  performed  by 
the  different  parties,  and  thereby  giving  me  a  scale  by  which  I  can 
justly  arrive  at  the  merits  of  the  officers  in  obtaining  the  willing 
industry  of  the  convicts  under  their  charge. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
William  Clay, 
To  the  Directors  of  Governor. 

Convict  Prisons, 
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(B.) 

STATBM9NT  of  the  Valub  of  the  Prisonebs  LisoTTBy  the  averaffe  Number 
of  Working  Hours  in  each  Quarter,  and  the  Aggregate  Number  of 
Days  Work  (at  10  Hours  each  Day)  done  throughout  the  Year  1852. 


Description 

Quarterly  Periods. 

s 

ii 

it 

Total  Nc 

of 
Hours  and 

Days 
employed^ 

Value  of  Labour. 

of 
Work. 

From 

To 

1 

Amoukt 

Admibaltt  : 
Admiralty  work  - 
Labour  for   the'' 
Breakirater(a8 
detailed  in  an-  > 
nexed     State- 
ment C.)    -    -, 
Works  at  the  jrard 

1  Jan. 

29  Mar. 

28  June 
27  Sept 

27  Dec 

1  Jan. 

29  Mar. 

28  June 

27  Sept 

I  Jan. 

29  Mar. 

28  June 

27  Sept 

1  Jan. 

29  Mar. 

28  June 
27  S^ 

27  Mar. 

26  June 

25  Sept 
31  Dec 

31  Dec 

27  Mar. 

26  June 

25  Sept 
31  Dec 

27  Mar. 

26  June 

25  Sept 
31  Dee. 

27  Mar. 

26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec 

72i 

74 
77 
77 

5 

75 
77 
78 
81 

74 
74 
78 
55i 

75 
77 

78 
82 

487 

524i 
519| 
515 

77 

18 
174 
21 
18 

7 

64 
84 
7 

8 
8 
8 
8 

H.   M. 

7  51 

8  59 
8  52 
6  57 

6  54 

10)1 

8  46 

9  55 
9  55 
8     2 

8  46 

9  55 
9  55 
8  20 

10 

8  46 

9  55 
9  55 
8  20 

10 

H.           M. 

277,163  52 

348,670     7 
354,679  58 
275,560  15 

2,656  30 

2  71 
2  9 

2  6 

2  9 

258,730  42 

125,873     0 

16,709  12   Oi 

Paibon  : 
Carpenters  -     -- 

11,835     0 
13,362  43 
16,243  80 
11,712  36 

)  53,153  49 

5,315     3 

730  16  Hi 

Fftintm      -     - 

4,541     8 
4,036     5 
6,574  45 
3,237  30 

)  18,389  28 

1,838     9 

229  17  6 

5,260     0 
6,108  40 
6,188     0 
5,466  40 

)  23,023  20 

2,302     3 

316  II  24 

1 
Carried 

forward     -       - 

17,986  17    8 

la 
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Description 

Quarterly  Period. 

i 

4 

1^ 

6-9 
< 

Total  No. 

<^ 
Hours  and 

Days 
employed. 

Value  at  Laboor. 

of 
Work. 

From 

To 

} 

Amoont 

Qardeners  -     -> 

1  Jan. 
29  Mar. 

28  June 

27  Sept 

1  Jan. 

29  Mar. 

28  June 

27  Sept 

1  Jan. 

29  Mar. 

28  June 

1  Jan 

29  Mar. 
28  June 

1  Jan. 
31  Mar. 
28  June 
27  Sept 

27  Mar. 
26  June 

25  Sept 
31  Dec 

27Biar. 

26  June 

25  Sept 
31  Dec. 

27  Mar. 

26  June 
7  Aug. 

27  Mar. 
26  June 
21  Aug. 

28  Feb. 
26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec 

65i 
68 

764 

77 

74i 
76 
77 
77 

72i 

74 

36 

72i 
57 

47i 

49 
23 

77 
77 

Ca 

7 

64 
6 
6 

15i 
16 
19i 
18 

22 
33 
24 

38 
28 
20 

22 
13 
17 
20 

rried 

Broug 

H.   M. 

7  51 

8  59 
8  52 

6  57 

10 

8  17 

9  16 
8  59 

7  1 

10 

7  51 

8  59 

9  12 

10 

7  51 
9     0 

8  58 

10 

7  15 

9  4 

8  52 
6  57 

10 

lit  forward 

H.         M. 

3,559  13 
3,970  38 
4,069  48 
3,210  54. 

1  6 

2  6 

2  6 
2  0 
8  6 

17,986  17    8 

)  14,810  33 

1,481     0 

111     1     6 

Stone-cnttersand 
Quarrymen    -' 

9,563     7 
11,268  16 
13,488  28 

9,725     6 

)  44,044  57 

4,404     4 

550  10     1\ 

BuUders  and  la>^ 
boorers.  Mak- 
ing    tank    in 
gvden,  build-  ^ 
ing  new  work- 
shops, and  le- 

12,520  45 

21,937  18 

7,947  48 

Telling  parade 
ground 

)  42,405  51 

4,240     5 

530     1     3 

Excavators    and^ 
labourers.Build- 
ing   dry  walls  1 
and       making  [ 
water  tanks  at 

16,601  12 

14,364     0 

8,518  20 

Folly  Pier.       J 

)  89,483  32 

3,948     3 

S94  16    6 

Builders,  quarry-" 
men,    and  la- 
bourers.    Ex- 
cavating   and 
building  walls, 
quarrying  and  ^ 
dressing  stone 
for  new  wing, 

7,815  30 

2,710  56 

11,606  28 

10,703     0 

and   repairing 
tank  at  Folly 
Pier        -      J 

)  82,835  54 
3,283     5 

410     8    9 

1 
forward     .       -       - 

19,983  16  34 
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DescnpUon 

Quarterly  Period. 

si 

g 

ii 
^1 

< 

Total  No. 

<^ 
Hours  and 

Days 
employed. 

Value  of  Labour. 

of 
Work. 

From 

To 

} 

Amount 

Boad    labourers.^ 
Repairing  road 
leading  toEas-  > 
tonyiUagefroni 

23  Aug. 

27  Sept 

1  Jan. 
29  Mar. 

28  June 

27  Sept 

1  Jan. 

29  Mar. 

28  June 

27  Sept 

1  Jan. 

29  Mar. 

28  June 

27  Sept 

1  Jan. 

29  Mar. 

28  June 
27  Sept 

25  Sept 
31  Dec 

27  Mar. 

26  June 

25  Sept 
31  Dec. 

27  Mar. 

26  June 

25  Sept 
31  Dec 

27  Mar. 

26  June 

25  Sept 
31  Dec 

27  Mar. 

26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec 

29i 

77 

724 

74 
77 

77 

75 
77 
78 
82 

75 

77 
78 
82 

75 
77 
78 
82 

Ca 

19 
24 

24i 
21 
18 
19 

m 

12 

144 

15 

14 
19 
21 
18 

15 
15 
18 

17 

rried 

Broug 

H.  M. 

9     1 
8  59 

lo: 

7  51 

8  59 
8  52 
6  57 

lo; 

8  46 

9  55 
9  55 
8  20 

10 

8  46 

9  55 
9  55 
8  20 

10 

8  46 

9  55 
9  55 
8  20 

10 

ht  forward 

H.       M. 

4,953  50 
16,601  12 

2  6 
1  3 

1  6 

1  6 
1  6 

£      9.    <L 
19,983  16   3i 

prison        -     J 

121,555     2 

2,155     5 

269    8    9 

General     prison^ 
labour  (includ- 
ing men  at  lif^ht 

stone,  cleaning 
prison,  &c      -J 

13,941  36 
13,960     6 
12,289  12 
10,167  51 

)  50,358  45 

5,035     8 

314  15    0 

Sliotmakers  •    •* 

11,506  15 

9,163     0 

11,215  45 

10,250     0 

)  42,135     0 

4,213     5 

316    0  3 

TaUors     -       -< 

9,205     0 
14,508     5 
16,243  30 
12,300     0 

1  52,256  35 

5,225     6 

391  18    3 

Washers     -     - 

9,862  SO 
11,453  45 
13,923     0 
11,616  40 

)  46,855  55 

4,685     5 

351     8    3 

1 
forward     •       •       • 

21,627    6    9i 

Oovsrnor's 
B«|K>ri. 
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(AppetuUx)  Governor's  Report. 


Bcport 


Deaciiptkm 

Qu&rterl^  Feriod. 

|1 

it 

'1 

>  'a. 

^1 

1 

TotalNo. 

of 

Uom^ond 

Days 

employed. 

Valye  of  Xoboor. 

Work, 

Fr<>ni 

To 

} 

^ 

Bakm     -       J 

1  Jan. 
29  Mar. 

28  Jnne 

27  Sept 

1  Jan. 

29  Mar. 

28  June 

27  Sept 

1  Jan. 

29  Mar. 

28  June 

27  Sept 

1  Jan. 

29  Mar. 

28  Jnne 
27  Sept 

iJan. 
20  Mar. 

26  Jnne 

27  Sept 

27  Mar. 

26  Jnne 

25  Sept 
81  Dec 

28  Mar. 

27  Jnne 

26  Sept 
31  Dec 

27  Mar. 
26  June 

25  Sept 
31  Dec 

27Mav; 

26  Jnne 

25  Sept 
31  Dec 

27  Mar. 

26  Jnne 
25  Sept 
31  Dec 

75 
77 
78 
82 

87 
91 
91 
97 

75 
77 
78 
82 

75 
77 
78 
82 

75 
77 

78 
82 

7 
7 
7 
7 

8 

H 

9 

9 

74 
75 
74 
75 

89 
29 
26 
30 

6 
5 
5 

8 

Brong 

H.    M. 
10    0 
10    0 
10   0 
10    0 

10 

10    0 
10    0 
10    0 
10    0 

10 

8  46 

9  55 
9  55 
8  20 

lo; 

8  46 

9  55 
9  55 
8  20 

1( 

8  46 

9  55 
9  55 
8  20 

10 

ht  forward 

5,250    0 
5,390    0 
5,460    0 
5,740    0 

1  6 
1  6 

21,627     6    H 

)  21,840    0 

2,184    0 

163  I       0 

Gookf  — 7  days 
perweek 

6,960    0 
7,735     0 
8,190     0 
8,730     0 

")  31,615     0 

3,161     5 

237     2     8 

School       .      .. 

48,655     0 
57,268  45 
57,239     0 
51,250     0 

214,41  45 

21,441     2 

— 

Siek 

25,642  30 
22,143  55 
20,111     0 
20,500     0 

)  88,397  25 

8,889     7 

— 

Ponklmieiit      - 

3^5     0 
3,817  55 
3,867  80 
5,466  40 

)  17,097     5 

1,709     7 

Ca 

rried  forward     - 

22,028    5     Oi 
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DeBcriptioii 

of 

WoA. 


(Wet  days)  or^ 
days  lost  by 
bad  weather, 
and  medical 
inspectloii  of 
new  arriyals  - 


Quarterly  Period. 


From 


1  Jan. 
29  Mar. 
28  Jmie 
27  Sept 


To 


27  Mar. 
26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec 


t 


p.g 


Total  No. 

of 
Hours  and 

Days 
employed. 


Governor's 
B^wrt. 
Value  of  Labour.        — 


Brought  forward  -    - 


H. 

M. 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

25,500  0 

30,800  0 

23,400  0 

52,480  0 


10)132,180     0 


13,218     0 


Total 


Amount 


£    *.  d. 
22,028    5    Oi 


22,028    5    0^ 
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(^Appendix)  Ocnemor's  Report. 


(C.) 

^^^SSpSSf'  Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Labour  performed  for  the  Works  of  the 
—  Breakwater  hy  the  Convicts  in  the  Year  1852. 


Work 

Quantities  and  Description 

Amount. 

iaduded  in  the  Prioet. 

of  Work. 

/ 

119,041  tons  of  stone,  from  6 

£        z.    d. 

tons  to  10  cwt 

1/6 

8,928     1     6 

168,S68  tons  of  stone,  nibble  - 

6^. 

4,573  10     2 

946  tons,  ballast 

8^ 

31   10     8 

11,363  tons,  roach  and  whitbed 

ashlar,  quarried,  loaded,  and 

unloaded 

2/6 

1,420     7     5 

5,572  cube  feet  roach   ashlar. 

dressed  all  round  to  moulds 

6<i 

139     6     0 

22,372  cube  feet  roach  ashlar. 

dressed,  beds,  jomts,  and  &ce 
6,432  cube  feet  roach  ashlar. 

4\d. 

419     9     6 

3A 

80     8     0 

1,529  cube  feet  whitbed  ashlar. 

quarried  and  scabbled 

3K 

22     5  \\\ 

355  tons  of  stone,  from  6  tons 

to  2  tons            .          -        - 

2/0 

35  10     0 

492  tons  of  ashlar  and  rubble. 

Quarrying     and     loading 

quarried  for  a  house  for  loco- 
motive engines 

8d 

16     8     0 

stones;  excarating,  &c.; 

469  lineal  feet  of  Lewis  holes. 

smith*s   and   carpenter's 

driUed  in  block  stone 

9(/. 

17  11     9 

work  in  making  quarry 
tools     and     machinery. 

17,326  cube  yards  of  excava- 
tions of  mounds  of  earth  to 

sharpening  and  repairs  of 

form  roads  and  extra  mounds 

of  earth  over  the  best  bed  of 

^ons,  Ac ;  making  cross- 

rock 

Ad. 

288  15     4 

mgs;  platelayin^;  form-/ 

Building  and  fitting  a  foundry 

for  iron  and  brass,  95  ft.  x 

roads ;  repairs  and  fixing 

40  ft. 

_ 

180     0     0 

machinery ;        stripping 

23|  tons  iron  castings,  made  for 

quarries,  &c;  estimated 
at      nsnal     contractor's 

railway  chairs,  machinay  for 
Derrick    cranes,    travdling 

prices  (labour  only). 

gangtree,and  waggon  wheels. 

&c.,  turning  and  boring 

£10 

237  10     0 

4|  cwt  brass  castings  (various) 

"^ 

8  16     0 

6 12  cube  yards  in  tryal  shafts  - 

51     4     0 

Building  shed  for  st<mecutters  - 

10     0     0 

3/6 

12     5     0 

1  new  stone  truck 

/ 

6     6     0 

19  new  tipping  scoops  or  boxes 

for  qnarrv  purposes     - 

£4 

76     0     0 

7  new  Derrick  cranes        -     - 

£8 

56     0     0 

4  new  sentinel  boxes     - 

£1 

4     0     0 

12  new  portable  offices  for  va- 

rious purposes 

£1 

12     0     0 

2  new  tool  boxes 

10/ 

10     0 

1  new  travelling  gangtree,  48 

feet,  complete 

. 

60     0     0 

1,580  cube  yards  excavations 

onthe^Verro" 

4d 

26     6     8 

16,709  12     Oi 
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Goywnor't 
seport. 


(Appendix)  Om>emors  Apart 
(R)— Daily  Distribution  of  Timz. 


Occupation. 

Bemai^s. 

iM 

A.M. 

H.  M. 

Priflonen    riae,  wash    them- 

5     Oto 

5  45 

=  0  45 

idTea,  and  clean  oeQf  and 

wards. 

BreakfiMta  (officers  and  pri- 

5 45  „ 

6  15 

=  0  80 

Breakftstsare  senred  at  an 

soners). 

early  hour  to  avoid  loss 
oi  ti"*^   In   t?^*"g   tf>f^ 

prisonen  off  the  works 

fordiismeaL 

Morning    prayers   (indndinc 
time    for     unlocking   and 

6  15  „ 

6  40 

sO  25 

Prayers  are. m  the  chapd 

both  summer  and  winter. 

moving     to     and      firom 
Labour,  including  mustering 

6  40  „ 

11  20 

=  4  40 

Or  from  the  earliest  dawn 

and  ^ing  to  and  from  the 
working   grocmd    in     the 

to  11  20,  when  ^daya 

become  shorter. 

quarries. 

PJI. 

Dinner  (for  officers  and  pri- 

11  «o„ 

12  20 

=  1     0 

The  earliness  of  the  break- 

fost  renders  it  necessary 

P.M. 

to  haye  an  early  dinner. 
Or  from  12  20  to  dusk  when 

Labour,  including  mustering, 

12  20  „ 

6  20 

=  6     0 

aad   going    to   and    from 

the  days  become  shorter. 

the  working  ground  in  the 
quarriet. 
Supper  (for  officers  and  pri- 

6  20,. 

6  50 

=  0  30 

8oners> 

ETcoing  jprayers  and  lecture 

6  50„ 

7  25 

=  0  35 

(including  time  for  unlock- 

ing and  moTing  to  and  from 

chapel).                ^ 

7  25  „ 

8     0 

sO  85 

Besides  this  evening  instruc- 

tion  each   prisoner   has 

shoes,  shayinf ,  hair  cutting, 

half  a  day's  sdiooling  in 

&c  and  reading  in  cells. 

the  week,  and  during  this 
half  day  they  are    also 
bathed. 

Making  down  hammocks 

8     0„ 
8  10  FA 

8  10 

sO  10 

Total  from  5  ajk.  to 

15  10 

ABtTRilCT  or  TKB  i 

iBOYX. 

. 

Meals      - 

2    0 

Tnren  and   l^otore.  in- 
eluding  moving  to  and 

1    0 

from. 

Out-of-door  labour,  indud* 

10  40 

About  one  hour  each  da;  r 
of  this  time  is  oonsnmei  I 

ing  mustering,  moving 

to  and  from. 

in  paradmg  and  going 
to  and  from  the  working 
grounds  at  a  distance. 

In-door    occupations   and 

1  80 

This  includes  some   time 

evening  histmction,  ftc 

passed  in  deanmg  up 
halls,  wards,  cells,  and 
ntensils._(See  details 
above.) 

Total 

15  10 

N3.— In  wet  weather  the  tailors,  shoemaken,  carpenterB,  bhKdnmiths,  washers,  and  all 
under  cover  in  workshops,  continue  their  work.  Kthe  weather  is  too  bad  for  out-ofdoor  labour, 
the  men  usuaHy  so  employed  are  occupied  in  whitewashing,  •coorinx,  and  various  noccaesij 
internal  works,  for  which  there  is  no  opportunity  on  other  days.  Uk  weather  that  is  merely 
shovrery,  or  svailAble  tor  work  by  ordinary  labourers,  the  prisoners  are  not  withdrawn  from  work, 
hheds  being  provided  for  occasionally  sheltering  the  working  parties,  and  a  drying-room  by  which 
wet  clothing  is  made  ready  for  ynmr  in  a  fBW  hour»» 
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Jteport. 

Rbtubn  of  Ekplothent  of  Convicts  in  Portland  Prison  for  the  Week       — 


General  Occniwtion. 

Daily  Average 
number. 

Particulars  of  Prison  Labour. 

Daily 
Average 
Number. 

Admiralty  working  parties    - 
Prison    works    (as    detaUed 
opposite)      -           -         - 
Painters        -           -           . 
Carpenters  and  sairyers 
Blacksmiths 
Shoemakers 

Tkilors         -            -           - 
Cooks 

Bakers       - 
Hasons       *    - 
Washers 

114 

7 

19 

8 

20 

15 

8 

7 

IB 

16 

•47e 

118 

Gardeners 

Repoirm^  roads  and  clean- 
ing prison  yards,  &c.    - 

Building  coping  to  wall  on 
east  clif;  and  preparing 
stone,  &c.  for  same 

Building  schoolyard  walls 
and  waterclosets,  and 
preparing  stone,  &c.  for 
same         -          -         - 

Excavating  and  removing 
soil,  &c.  for  water  tank 
at"FdlyPier" 

Total        -        - 

6 

27 

24 

21 
36 

Sick,  and  unfit  for  labour 
School 

Under  punishment,  and  sepa- 
rate       -            - 

38 
75 

5 

114 

— 

Total  Number  in  the  prison  - 
^•JS^lAdmindtywork 

826 

Reducing  the  daily  average  to 

— 

♦  Detail  of  Admibaltt  Wobk. 
Quarrying  and  loading  stone       .  .  - 

Blacksmiths  and  moulders  ... 

Carpenters,  sawyers,  and  crane  riggers 
Stripping  rock  and  forming  roads 
Dr^sing  stone  .  .  -  - 

Ratelayers  -  -  -  - 

Attendmg  points  .  .  *  . 


-280*,!^ 

-  25 

-  17* 

-  97* 

-  S8A 

-  ia*A 

-  4 
476 


Average  quantity  of  st<me  sent  daily  to  breakwater      -  f  1,222* 
baUast  -  -        -        .         lof 

„  „  roach  and  whitbed  for  squarmg    -         lOff^ 


Total 


M43#A 


Daily  average  being  at  the  rate  of  133*  tons  per  hour  of  actual  work. 
t  Detail. 


From  6  tons  to  4  tons 
„  4  tons  to  2  tons 
„     2  tons  to  2  cwt 

Below  2  cwt 


176* 
828*  J 


586* 
636 


Total 


-    1.222* 
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Governor't      SUPPLEMENTABT    STATEMENT,     showing    the  Expenditure    of   POSTLAKD 

J^port-  Prison  for  the  year  ending  3l8t  March  1853. 

£      s.   d. 

Salaries  of  principal  officers  and  clerks  -  -  -    2,469    0    2 

Wages  of  inferior  officers  and  servants       -  -  -    4,587    2     2 

Salaries  and  wages  of  manufacturing  or  labour  department       581     8  10 
Rations  for  officers,  and  allowances  in  lieu  thereof  -       907    0    7 

UnifDrms  for  officers  and  servants  -  •  -  •       240  16    6J 

Victualling  prisoners        -  -  •  .  -    7,733    3     3 

Clothing,  &c.,  for  prisoners  -  •  -  -     2,283  11     9^ 

Bedding  for  prisoners  -  •  -  •  -137     73 

Medicines,  surgical  instruments,  ^.  -  •  •        118125 

Medical  comforts  (extras  for  the  sick)       -  -  -         44    2  10 

Clothing  and  travelling  expenses  of  prisoners  on   their 

liberation        -  -  -  -  --42    92 

Furniture  and  fittings  -  •  -  -  -15  116 

Kitchen  utensils,  criK^ery,  cutlery,  &c.      -  •  -         57  18     2 

Fuel  and  light  for  general  purposes         ...       959  13     1 
Buildings,  hulks,  and  ordinary  repairs        -  -  -  3  13     4 

Soap,  scouring,  and  cleaning  articles  -  -  «       21415     9; 

Brushes,  broom^  and  mops        -  -  -  -         66     8     6- 

Funeral  expenses,  inquests,  &c      «  -  -  -  5  14 

Various  small  disbursements     •  -  -  «189  10 

Bent,  rates,  and  taxes         -  -  -  .  -         73    6 


n 


Total        -  -  -      20,731     6    7| 

Deduct — House  rent  paid  by  officers         -        -       439  15    0 


Net  expenditure       -  -    ^20,291  11     7} 
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11. 


CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT. 


Gentlemen,  Portland  Prison^  Weymouth^  January  6,  1853.       Ch»pWn's 

The  time  has  arrived  in  which  it  becomes  my  duty  to  submit    ^5i  ' 
to  you  the  annual  report  of  proceedings  connected  with  my  depart- 
ment in  this  prison. 

At  no  former  period  has  it  been  in  my  power  to  give  a  more  favour- 
able account  of  the  state  of  the  prison  than  I  have  the  honour  to  lay 
before  you  on  the  present  occasion. 

I  proceed  at  once,  in  accordance  with  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
rules,  to  give  some  detailed  account  of  those  particulars  upon  which 
I  am  expected  to  afford  information. 

I.   The  Moral  and  Beligious  Condition  of  the  Prisoners. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  so  favourably  of  the 
general  good  conduct  and  orderly  demeanour  of  the  prisoners. 

Their  willing  industry,  their  respectful  behaviour,  and  their  orderly 
conduct  give  evidence  of  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  discipline. 

The  general  tone  of  feeling  is  good.  The  prisoners  look  up  with 
confidence  to  those  who  are  placed  in  authority  over  them,  wnich  is 
a  very  important  consideration. 

They  conduct  themselves  with  the  same  propriety  whether  you 
observe  them  on  the  parade  ground  before  going  out  to  work  or  in 
their  daily  avocations,  or  in  the  exercising  yards  where  I  frequently 
go  among  them. 

There  is  also  an  improvement  as  regards  the  state  of  religion  among 
the  prisoners.  But  few  have  declined,  many  have  improved,  and  several 
who  were  careless  have,  I  believe,  become  much  impressed.  I  have 
observed  with  great  thankfulness  this  general  improvement  among  a 
considerable  number  of  young  men. 

IT.   The  progressive   Improvement   of  Prisoners^  and   the   Methods 
adopted  for  recording  and  encouraging  their  Conduct  and  Exertions. 

That  627  men  have  retained  their  position  in  the  first  class  is 
satisfactory.  115  have  been  promoted  to  higher  classes,  and  only  11 
out  of  the  812  men  now  in  the  prison  have  been  degraded.  See 
Appendix  A. 

1  find  my  journal  very  useful  for  recording  the  names  of  those  pri- 
soners whose  cases  require  special  consideration.  The  Assistant  Chap- 
lain furnishes  me  with  many  particulars  respecting  his  visits  to  the 
prisoners. 
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^^^S^St,^  There  is  a  monthly  record  respecting  each  prisoner  kept  in  the 
—  Governor's  office^  from  which  the  badge  to  be  worn  on  the  arm  is 
deduced,  and  this  points  out  his  standing  as  regards  his  period  of 
service,  and  is  thus  an  indication  of  his  conduct  in  the  prison.  The 
anxiety  of  the  prisoners  to  secure  and  retain  a  good  badge  is  very 
great.  The  gratuity  allowed  to  well-conducted  prisoners,  the  amount 
bein^  dependent  on  the  classification,  is  also  highly  valued  by  them. 

The  additional  privileges  granted  to  men  who  have  been  placed  in 
the  **  ticket-of-leave  class  "  have  proved  very  beneficial. 

Great  advantage  has  resulted  from  the  favours  granted  to  a  small 
niunber  of  well-conducted  prisoners,  who  are  to  serve  half  the  period 
of  their  respective  sentences  upon  public  works,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  discharged  with  a  free  pardon  in  this  country. 

I  exceedingly  regret  that  tne  restrictions  are  so  very  great  thatbnt 
few  can  be  reconmiended  for  this  indulgence. 

I  feel  an  increasing  conviction  that  under  tiie  system  now  pursued 
considerable  numbers  might  be  trusted  with  their  liberty  in  this 
country,  after  having  completed  half  their  sentences.  To  exclude 
every  man  whose  sentence  exceeds  seven  years,  or  who  may  have 
been  convicted  before  (perhaps  of  some  trifling  crime),  notwithstanding 
his  exemplary  conduct,  seems  to  countenance  the  too  common  opinion 
thatprison  reformation  is  only  nominal,  not  real. 

Wnen  it  is  considered  how  very  well  the  prisoners  have  behaved 
during  the  past  year,  and  how  few,  comparatively  speaking,  have  been 
punished,  it  is  singular  and  painful  that  we  should  have  to  record  an 
mcrease  in  the  number  of  corporal  punishments  inflicted  for  violence. 

I  refer  to  this  subject  in  order  to  give  my  opinion  respecting  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  it. 

There  are  some  men  who  have  a  great  dislike  to  work^  and  when 
they  find,  what  a  prisoner  said  to  me  lately,  that "  there  is  no  mistaking 
it,  a  man  must  work  here^^  they  recklessly  commit  themselves,  to  secure, 
as  they  think,  their  removal  to  some  other  place,  they  do  not  much 
care  where.  This  I  feel  certain  will  account  for  some  of  the  cases 
referred  to,  and  others  may  be  accounted  for  by  sudden  bursts  of  evil 
temper. 

I  shall  rejoice  when  some  method  may  be  devised  which  will  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  corporal  punishment  altogether.  There  are 
some  men,  however,  who  have  been  punished  in  this  way  here  who 
are  now  conducting  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner  in  this  prison. 

III.  TTie  Means  used  for  the  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Prisoners,  die 
Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Schools,  and  the  Books  in  use. 

The  day  after  prisoners  arrive  here  tiiey  attend  school,  which  is 
held  in  the  chapeL  I  then  take  the  opportunity  of  addressing  them 
on  the  prospects  which  are  opened  up  to  them  if  they  conduct  them- 
selves in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  the  miseir  consequent  upon  an 
opposite  course,  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  friends,  and  perhaps 
afflicted  relatives. 

The  Assistant  Chaplain  and  myself  visit  the  men  individually  aa 
soon  after  their  arrival  as  we  possibly  can. 
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Each  prisoner  has  an  opportunity  of  attending  school  for  half  a  day  ^r^^!** 
every  week.     During  the  winter  evenings  every  man  can  attend      — 
the  Bible  classea  once  a  week,  the  classes  being  conducted  by  the 
schoolmasters  in  the  halls.     See  Appendix  B. 

There  are  two  full  services  on  Sundays  and  on  Christmas  Day  and 
Good  Friday. 

On  the  Sunday  evenings  there  are  catechetical  classes  in  the  halls, 
which  I  consider  most  important  means  of  instruction,  and  which  I 
am  therefore  anxious  to  have  conducted  by  the  Assistant  Chaplain 
and  myself.     The  eight  classes  are  taken  in  two  Sunday  evenings. 

On  these  occasions  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  hear  some  men 
repeat  portions  of  Scripture,  and  others  the  collect  for  the  day  or  a 
hymn.  The  questions  proposed  have  generally  a  reference  to  the 
collect.  Well  do  I  remember  the  pleasure  and  surprise  which  I 
experienced  when  a  young  man  who  had  been  before  very  careless 
rose  up,  and  for  the  first  time  repeated  a  chapter  and  a  hymn,  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  about  fifteen  months  before  he  left  the  prison,  and 
whose  conduct  continued  afterwards  truly  exemplary. 

The  Lord's  Supper  has  been  celebrated  four  times  during  the  year. 
The  average  number  at  each  time  has  been  rather  less  this  year.  I 
am  very  cautious,  and  frequently  advise  men  to  defer  coming  until 
there  are  more  opportunities  of  observing  their  conduct.  But  the 
interest  which  has  been  manifested  on  the  subject  has  been  greater 
than  in  former  years,  for  in  addition  to  those  who  attended  the  Com- 
munion lately  more  than  120  attended  the  lectures  on  the  Lord's 
Supper.  After  the  names  of  those  who  wish  for  instruction  have 
been  entered,  I  deliver  a  lecture  every  morning  for  a  week  in  the 
school,  and  the  Assistant  Chapliun  does  the  same  in  the  afternoons  of 
the  same  week. 

We  then  see  each  man  who  is  anxious  to  attend  the  Conmiunion 
for  the  first  time  in  this  prison^  and  other  oases  requiring  special 
attention  are  visited. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  men  are  addressed  together 
twice  before  the  Communion  is  administered. 

The  daily  services  in  the  chapel  have  been  regularly  performed. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  me  to  see  those  in  authority  and 
under  authority ,  the  "  bond  and  the  free,"  assembled  in  the  House  of 
God  before  going  out  to  their  daily  occupations  to  implore  His  bles- 
sing, and  to  ask  in  the  language  of  that  beautiful  collect  that  they  may 
be  **  kept  outwardly  in  their  bodies  and  inwardly  in  their  souls."  The 
short  exposition  of  Scripture  which  forms  part  of  the  evening  service 
has  been  the  instrument  of  much  good. 

The  infirmary  is  visited  twice  every  day,  once  by  the  Assistant 
Chaplain  and  once  by  myself;  there  is  a  short  service  each  time,  and 
the  sick  are  visited.  The  men  under  punishment  are  visited  in  the 
separate  cells  daily. 

We  both  constantly  visit  the  school;  those  men  who  wish  to  have 
an  interview  with  me  put  down  their  names  in  schooL  The  number 
I  was  enabled  to  see  in  this  way  during  the  year  was  about  6,000. 
The  Assistant  Chapliun  has  informed  me  that  he  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  nearly  4,000  interviews  with  prisoners  during  the  year  last 
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cbMAin'i  past,  and  hb  opinion  as  to  their  moral  and  religious  state  is  mainly 
^fj?*"    coincident  with  my  own. 

We  also  visit  the  prisoners  in  their  cells  in  the  evening.  The 
winter  evenings  I  find  a  most  important  season  for  constant  pastoral 
visitation. 

When  men  are  called  out  for  embarkation  I  address  them  in  school, 
and  on  the  day  on  which  they  go  away  I  give  to  each  man  a  copy  of 
the  tract  "  A  Few  Words  at  Parting,"  and  commend  them  in  prayer  to 
the  care  of  Him  who  alone  can  protect  all  those  ^^  who  travel  by  laad 
or  by  water.^     See  Appendix  B, 

IV.    The  apparent  Effects  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Prison. 

I  have  DO  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  results  which  have  followed 
from  the  enlightened  system  devised  to  amend  and  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  convicts,  whilst  subjected  to  corrective  discipline,have  been 
quite  equal  to  anything  which  could  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

The  discipline  has  been  suflSciently  strict  to  render  the  thought  of 
underffoing  it  again  terrible  to  those  who  have  no  hi^er  motives  for 
"  ceasmg  to  do  evil  and  for  learning  to  do  well."  But  the  religious 
and  moml  instruction  and  the  firm  and  consbtent  manner  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  discipline  has  been  carried  out,  have,  under  God, 
been  instrumental  in  leading  numbers  to  form  a  determination  to  lead 
honest  and  industrious  lives  for  the  fiiture. 

And  I  rejoice  to  think  of  many,  some  of  whom  are  still  here,  and 
others  of  whom  have  left  this  prison,  who  have  I  believe  been  turned 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  who  are  fully  Tesolved  by  the  grace  of 
God  to  lead  godly  lives  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  prison  there  have  been  three  Governors 
placed  over  this  establishment  in  succession ;  I  am  thankfril  to  say 
that  I  have  ever  experienced  from  them  all  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
found  them  warm  supporters  of  all  my  efforts  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  me.  This  has  doubtless  been  attended  with 
great  advantage,  and  has  tended  to  give  effect  to  my  labours. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  under  this  head  without  again 
expressing  my  opinion  of  the  importance  of  giving  each  man  a  small 
separate  sleeping  cell  in  preference  to  placing  them  in  associated 
rooms. 

V.  T?ie  Disposal  of  Prisoners  on  their  Discharge^  their  Prospects j  and 
any  Accounts  which  may  have  subsequently  been  received^  the  Date  of 
the  Death  of  such  as  may  have  died  in  the  Prison^  and  the  State  of 
Mind  in  which  they  shall  appear  to  have  died. 

From  many  of  those  who  have  been  discharged  with  a  free  pardon 
in  this  country  we  have  received  letters,  and  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  conducting  themselves  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  the  priscmers  who  have  been 
sent  abroad  from  this  prison  are  very  satisfactory. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Lieut-Colonel 
Jebb  by  Mr.  Irwin,  religious  instructor  on  board  the  **  Pestonjee 
Bomanjee,"  dated  Hobart  Town,  August  10,  1862,  speak  for  them- 
selves : 
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"  In  reference  to  the  different  classes  of  prisoners,  there  were,  as  you   ^^JiSr^* 
recollect :  fiftj-nine  from  Portland,  —  * 

,  and  after  a  careful  scrutiny  into  their  behaviour,  and  on 
reference  to  my  character  book,  which,  with  my  journal,  I  hope  to  deliyer 
to  you  personally,  I  have  to  report  that  the  conduct  of  all  generally  was 
good,  and  they  will,  I  apprehend,  by  their  subsequent  conduct  prove  them- 
selves deserving  of  the  indulgence  of  a  ticket-of-leave.  The  same  good 
opinion  of  the  men  from  that  prison  has  been  lately  confirmed  by  the  con^ 
duct  in  the  colony  of  those  in  that  class  who  came  out  under  my  charge  last 
year  (January  7,  1851)  in  the  Lady  E^nnaway." 

The  same  gentleman  in  a  letter  to  me  says^  respecting  the  men 
who  went  out  in  the  "  Lady  Kennaway": 

"  I  never  met  with  a  better  conducted  body  of  men  than  were  those  from 
Portland,  and  I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  add  that  they  have  all  reaped  the 
reward  of  their  good  conduct" 

In  a  letter  received  from  Mr,  Cooper  (who  has  gone  out  eight 
times  in  the  capacity  of  religious  instructor),  dated  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  January  1852,  there  is  the  following  testimony : 

^'It  also  ffives  me  much  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  the  conduct  of  the 
(thirty-five)  men  embarked  on  board  the  Rodney  from  Portland  Prison  was 
in  every  respect  most  satisfactory  to  the  surgeon  superintendent  during 
the  passage,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  well  in  the  land  of  their 
exile.  Those  men  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion,  of 
whom  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  list,  are  quite  an  example.  They 
appeared  very  sincere  in  their  profession.  Their  constant  attendance  at 
public  worship  morning  and  evening,  and  the  desire  manifested  by  them 
to  do  good  to  their  fcUow  prisoners,  lead  me  to  speak  thus  highly  of  them. 

''Referring  to  those  who  went  out  under  my  care  in  the  *  Nile*  last  year, 
only  two  have  misconducted  themselves  so  as  to  lose  their  tickets-of-leave, 
and  but  one  (W.)  who  has  returned  to  his  old  practices.  You  will  remem- 
ber the  number  embarked  was  132." 

I  received  a  letter  only  yesterday  from  Mi*.  Barry,  the  religious 
instructor  on  board  the  "  St.  Vincent,"  about  to  sail  with  convicts  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land.     He  states, 

"  I  was  happy  to  find  that  the  conduct  of  your  men  who  were  sent  in 
1851  to  Western  Australia  per  ^'Minden"  fully  justified  the  good  opinion 
you  had  formed  of  them. 

"  D.,  E.  H.,  and  W.  obtained  comfortable  situations  in  families,  where  I 
hope  their  true  welfare  will  not  be  neglected." 

J.  E.,  who  was  once  here,  has  sent  me  several  copies  of  a  news- 
paper for  which  he  is  reporter.  His  conduct  appears  to  justify  the 
opinion  which  I  had  formed  of  him  while  he  was  in  this  prison,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  by  his  sister,  from  whom  I  have  lately 
heard  respecting  him. 

From  all  these  extracts  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
labour  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  number  of  deaths  has  been  four,  which  is  very  singular,  as 
that  was  precisely  the  nimiber  which  occurred  the  year  before.  See 
Appci^di^L  C. 

Respecting  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  died,  I  hesitate 
to  express  an  opinion ;  to  "their  own  master  they  stand  or  fall ;" 
nevermeless  there  were  hopeful  symptoms.  The  last  words  which  I 
heard  "  B.  K,"  utter,  with  deep  emotion,  not  many  hours  before  hia 
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<^^>N^'«  death,  would  lead  me  to  hope  that  the  troth  so  often  set  before  him 
«— '      had  found  an  entrance  into  his  heart : 

"Thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  me." 

Conclusion, 

I  have  to  express  my  acknowledgment  of  the  kind  help  whidi  I 
have  received  from  the  Assistant  Chaplain,  and  of  the  assistance 
which  the  schoolmasters  have  rendered  me  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  praying  that  the  work  may  still  prosper,  ana  that  the 
benefits  of  the  system  may  be  extended  in  order  to  redaim  the  fidkn, 
and  to  stop  the  progress  of  crime, 

I  have,  &c 
To  the  Directors  of  John  IL  Moran,  ChapUnn, 

Convict  Prisons, 


APPENDIX  A. 


Classes. 

Total  number  of  men  in  the  Prison  8 1st  Decem- 
ber 1852            .            -            -            .  -812 

These  on  reception  were  placed  in  classes: — 

First  class  .....  539 

Second  class     •               -              -              .  .  109 

Third  class     -         -             -            -         •  -  -64 

On  3l9t  December  1852  the  nmnber  stood  thus: — 

First  class             .•           .            .             .  .  737 

Second  class            -                 -                 -  -     45 

Third  class            -             -            -            -  -     30 

Total  increase — First  class         -              -  -    98 

Decrease — Second  class         -            -             .  .     54 

And  decrease — Third  class            -            -  -    34 


Promoted  from  2d  class  to  1st        -           -  -     73 

Promoted  from  3d  class  to  1st     -             -  -     34 

Promoted  from  3d  class  to  2d       -         -  -         -       8 

Total  promoted           -            •            -  -  1 15 

Degraded  from  Ist  class  to  2d       -         •  -       3 

Degraded  from  1st  class  to  dd        -        •  -      4 

Degraded  from  2d  class  to  3d     -          -  -       4 

Total  degraded H 

Majority  of  promoted  over  degraded  •         -  104 
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Maintained  their  position  in  let  class  since  ^Beportf' 

admission  -  ...  -  627  — 

Ditto  ditto  2d  class    -  30 

Ditto  ditto  3d  class    -  21 

Total  maintained  their  position 

Promoted  from  2d  to  1st  class  - 
Promoted  from  3d  to  Ist  class  - 
Promoted  from  3d  to  2d  class    - 

Total  promoted         -        -        -        -         116 

.=  115 
Degraded  from  1st  to  2d  class      -        -        -        3 
Degraded  from  1st  to  3d  class      -        -        -        4 
Degraded  from  2d  to  3d  class  -  -        4 

Total  degraded       -  -  -         -     1 1 

Lost  but  regained  their  class         -  -  -       4 

Promoted  to  a  higher  class,  but  again  degraded 

to  the  class  they  came  from  -  -  -      4 

Total  -  .  .  -  .  812 


APPENDIX  B. 


School. — Tract. 

The  religious  instruftion  in  sammer  is  given  in  school  bj  the  two  senior 
schoolmasters  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  before  the  usual  morning 
and  afternoon  school  commences. 

In  winter  the  religious  instruction  is  imparted  in  the  halls,  by  wards  ; 
two  masters  attending  in  turn,  and  thus  going  through  the  prison  in  a 
week ;  so  that  whether  in  summer  or  winter  each  prisoner  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  the  Bible  class  once  a  week. 

During  the  summer  months  the  two  junior  masters  visit  the  cells  of 
those  men  who  cannot  read,  and  thus  they  are  individually  prepared  to 
read  afterwards  when  in  class. 

State  of  education  31st  December  1852  : — 

Men  who  could  not  read  on  admission         -  -     78 

Since  improved,  of  those,  so  as  to  read  im- 
perfectly -  -  '  '    66 
Men  who  could  read  and  write  imperfectly  on 

admission  -  -  .  -  -  379 

Since  improved,  of  these         -  -  -  190 

Read  and  write  well  -  .  •  .  214 

Well  educated       -  -  -  -  -  142 

Total  -  -  -  -  -  812 

Total  improved  •  -  -  256 

Total  cannot  read  •  -  -     12 
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^^jSSSu*      Daring  the  past  jear  the  school  library  has  undergone  no  alteration^  but 
«-•       the  following  haye  been  added  to  oar  list  of  school  books: 
Coplet. 
50  School  History  of  England. 
50  MHDalloch's  Coarse  of  Reading. 
50  Stewart's  Modem  G^graphj. 
80  Union  Tune  Book  (2  parts). 
10  „  (4  p«ts). 

2  Cotterill's  Christian  Psalmodj. 
100  Large  Arithmetic  (Irish  Society's). 
72  Supplement  to  4th  Class  Book  (Irish  Society's). 
106  Major's  Spelling  Book. 
36  3d  Class  Book  (Irish  Society's). 
12  Nicholson's  Algebra. 
2  Key  to  ditto. 
50  Student's  Atlas. 

1  Large  Atlas. 

12  Nesbit's  Mensuration. 

2  Key  to  ditto. 

The  total  number  of  library  books  is  1,600, 


A  FEW  WORDS  AT  PARTING- 

Mr  DEAR  FELLOW  SINNERS, 

We  are  soon  to  part,  probably  for  ever,  in  this  world.  Solemn 
thought!  But  we  must  meet  again  ;  prepared  or  not  prepared,  we  must 
meet  again,  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  to  give  an  account  of  every- 
thing, and  of  the  time  which  we  have  spent  together.  While  we  have  been 
together  then,  what  have  we  been  doing?  How  have  we  improved  our 
opportunities  ?  I,  as  the  Minister  of  Christ,  must  give  an  account  of 
my  words  and  actions.  You,  as  the  people  committed  to  my  care,  must 
give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  you  have  regarded  the  message  of 
mercy  sent  to  you,  and  pressed  upon  your  attention.  Oh  I  that  we  may  all 
be  enabled  to  do  it  "  with  joy  and  not  with  grief."  May  we  find  mercy  of 
the  Lord  in  that  day,  through  the  atonement  made  by  Jesus  Christ  our  God 
and  Saviour.     See  Heb.  ix.  k  x. 

One  thing  I  trust  I  can  say,  •*  that  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  you 
is  that  you  may  be  saved."    But  what  is  it  to  be  saved? 

It  is  to  be  led  by  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  true  repentance  ;  it 
is  to  be  bom  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  to  be  led  as  guilty  ruined  sinners  to  take  refuge  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life "  for  pardon  and  acceptance  through 
His  blood  and  righteousness. 

The  effects  springing  out  of  this  salvation  will  be  manifest  in  the 
lives  and  conversation  of  those  who  are  thus  "  accepted  in  the  beloved.** 
The  souls  thus  saved  by  grace,  through  faith  in  Christ,  are  made  partakers 
of  "  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

The  lieart  is  kept  with  diligence — prayer  is  then  a  delight,  and  is  offered 
through  one  Mediator,  Christ  Jesus — Sin  is  hated  and  mortified,  and 
a  conflict  is  carried  on  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  under  the 
direction  and  by  the  help  of  the  Great  Captain  of  our  Salvation.  The 
saved  sinner  delights  to  walk  in  all  good  works,  and  he  feels  that  it 
would  be  his  greatest  enjoyment  "  to  do  all  that  he  does — (whether  he  eats 
or  drinks) — ^to  the  glory  of  God." 

The  word  of  (Jod  is  "his  rule  of  faith  and  conduct."  2  Tim.iii.  15, 16,  17. 
**  He  hides  the  word  of  God  in  his  heart,  lest  he  should  sin  against  him ;" 
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for  ^wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way,  even  by  taking  heed  ^^S^^** 
thereto,  M^oording  to  thy  word."  Psalm  cxix.  9  &  11.  His  words,  his  ^^JU^ 
actions,  his  temper,  the  man  of  God  endeavoars  to  regulate  by  the  word  of 
truth.  He  loves  the  means  of  grace— the  house  of  fiod — ^the  day  of  God 
— and  the  people  of  God.  He  longs  to  do  good  to  all  men,  and  fully  to 
enter  into  Dayid's  feeling,  who  says,  **  Rivers  of  waters  run  down  mine 
eyes  because  men  keep  not  thy  laws."  Psalm  cxix.  136.  Oh!  that  you 
may  thus  be  saved  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin  here,  and  being  kept 
by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation — may  you  "  so  pass 
through  things  temporal  as  finally  not  to  lose  the  things  that  are  eternaL" 

This  Tract  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  of  you  who  are  about  to 
be  restored  to  your  friends  in  this  country. 

I  trust  you  will  pray  to  Grod  for  grace  to  enable  you  to  prove  by  your 
subsequent  conduct  that  your  trials  have  been  sanctified,  and  that  you  are 
really  "  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds."  If  you  are  accepted  in  Christ 
let  *<  your  conversation  be  as  it  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  If  you 
are  still  strangers  to  the  friend  of  sinners,  of  whom  you  have  heard  so  often, 
and  who  stands  still,  knocking  at  the  door  of  your  hearts,  delay  not  a 
moment,  but  *'  hear  his  voice  and  live." 

Have  you  dear  children  anxiously  watching  for  your  return  home?  Seek 
to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God. 

Honour  God  in  your  families.  With  Joshua,  resolve  to  say  **  as  for  me 
and  my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  Establish  family  prayer,  and  re- 
member the  divine  command,  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  Sabbaths  and  reverence 
my  sanctuary,  I  am  the  Lord." 

Or  have  you  parents  anxiously  watching  for  your  return  home  ?  Seek 
for  grace  to  be  a  comfort  to  them  in  their  declining  years.  May  they  be 
enabled  to  say  of  you,  as  the  father  of  the  prodigal  said  of  liis  erring  child, 
<*  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again — he  was  lost  and  is  found." 

Others  of  you  are  going  to  a  distant  land,  under  favourable  circumstances 
for  men  in  your  position,  where  every  opportunity  is  offered  to  you  of 
improving  your  condition. 

You  may  regain  in  a  great  measure  your  character  in  the  sight  of  your 
fellow  men,  and  support  yourselves  respectably.  Do  not  despise  or  neglect 
the  boon. 

If  you  stop  your  ears,  and  despise  instruction,  God  may  refuse  to  hear 
you  when  you  would  be  glad  of  his  favour. 

But  let  me  hope  better  things  of  you. 

During  your  voyage  out  much  may  be  done  to  improve  your  minds, 
and  much  will  be  expected  from  you  in  every  way.  Seek  by  orderly  con* 
duct,  by  respectful  behaviour  to  those  placed  over  you,  and  by  kind  and 
friendly  conduct  to  one  another,  to  show  that  you  are  different  men,  and 
that  as  you  hope  to  be  made  free  men  in  temporal  things,  prove  that  you 
are  now  the  "  Lord's  free  men."  If  it  should  please  God  to  preserve  you 
through  your  voyage,  and  you  are  permitted  to  land  on  a  distant  shore, 
(which  I  hope  may  be  the  case,)  seek  out  good  companions,  ^  for  a  corn* 
panion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed,  but  he  that  walketh  with  wise  men 
shall  be  wise."  Evil  company  will  ruin  you.  It  will  lead  you  to  habits 
of  DRINKING,  so  vcry  common  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the  land  to 
which  you  are  going. 

You  have  found  by  experience  in  this  place  that  men  can  e^joy  good 
health,  and  yet  be  constantly  employed  in  hard  labour,  without  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drink  of  any  kind.  And  who  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
evil  occasioned  by  drunkenness  ?  Do  not  many  "  sit  down  to  drink  "  when 
their  families  are  left  at  home  in  poverty  and  want,  as  when  ^  the  King 
and  Hainan  sat  down  to  drink  while  the  city  of  Shushan  was  perplexed. 
And  what  does  the  drunkard  do  ?  He  ruins  his  health,  wounds  his  con* 
science,  and,  alas!  too  often  perseveres  in  his  guilty  course  until  he  sinks 
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's  hifl  0Ottl  into  hopelefls  and  eternal  miserj.     For  thus  saitb  the  Lord,  "  The 

*^^     dmnkird  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poyertj,  and  drunkards  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'' 

Again,  evil  companj  will  lead  jou  to  idleness^  and  '^  the  idle  soul  shaU 
suffer  hunger  f  nor  should  the  old  proverb  be  forgotten,  '<  that  the  devil 
inds  work  for  idle  hands  to  do."     Moreover,  evil  company  will  lead  joa 

to  LICENTIOUSXE88. 

But  remember  what  Grod  sajs,  "  Fornicators  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.''  1  Cor.  vi.  10,  11.  *' Marriage  is  honourable  in  all,  and 
the  bed  undefiled ;  but  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge." 
Heb.  xiii.  4. 

"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy  ;"  pray  for  grace  to  feel 
that  it  is  a  delight  to  do  so.  A  peculiar  blessing  is  promised  in  connexion 
with  a  due  regiurd  to  Grod's  holy  day,  Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  14.  Attend  the  house 
of  God,  where  His  truth  is  faithfully  preached,  His  holy  word  read,  and 
His  two  sacraments  duly  administered,  and  all  this  done  in  a  language 
which  you  understand,  iCor.  xiv.  19;  Article  19th.  Our  Lord  attendled 
the  house  of  prayer.  See  Luke  iv.  18,  19.  Some  of  you  may  be  situated 
far  from  the  house  of  God.  If  such  should  be  the  case  it  would  be  desirable 
for  you  to  meet  together,  and  to  join  in  the  beautiful  and  scriptural  prayers 
in  your  Prayer  Book,  and  to  read  God's  holy  word.  Daily  read  the  holy 
Bible,  which  is  a  lamp  unto  your  feet,  **  for  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul."  Sec  Isaiah  viii.  20 ;  John  v.  39 ;  Acts  xvii.  1 1 ;  Joshua 
L  8  ;  Article  6th. 

Be  constant  in  prayer  for  Grod'a  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  you  into  all  truth. 
Luke  xi.  13. 

Many  eyes  will  be  upon  you  to  see  how  you  conduct  yourselves.  If 
your  conduct  gains  the  approbation  of  those  placed  over  you  during  yoor 
voyage  and  in  the  colony  you  may  do  much  to  encourage  the  Crovernment 
to  grant  the  same  favour  to  others  which  is  now  granted  to  you. 

But  if  you  behave  impi*operly  you  will  do  yourselves  harm,  endanger 
your  souls,  and  do  mischief  to  your  poor  fellow  prisoners  who  are  1^ 
behind. 

Consider  them  as  well  as  yourselves,  and  do  not  forget  every  Sunday 
morning  to  bear  them  upon  your  heart  before  God  when  you  join  in  ^e 
prayer,  "  For  all  prisoners  and  captives,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  ns,  good 
Lord." 

Pray  for  me  too,  and  for  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  we  shall  not 
cease  to  pray  for  you  when  we  ask  our  God  to  "preserve  all  who  travel  by 
land  or  by  water." 

But  I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  Again,  I  assure  you  that  <*  my  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  you  is  that  you  may  be  saved."  Finally  then, 
dear  brethren,  farewell ;  live  in  peace.  May  the  "  God  of  all  grace"  bless 
yon,  pardon,  sanctify,  and  keep  you,  so  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  meet 
again  ^<  on  that  happy  shore  where  trouble  ceases,"  and  where  "  we  shall 
part  no  more." 

I  remain,  my  dear  fellow  sinners. 

Your  affectionate  fHend  and  pastor, 

John  Hbnrt  Morak, 
Portland  Prison^  Oct.2\8t,  1851.  Chaplain. 


Appendix  C. 

Deaths,  1852. 

Registered  1,783.  Frederick  Stringer  -  February  16. 

,,          2,195.  Edward  Lane     -  -  May  19. 

„          2,190.  Benjamin  Parker  •  June  14. 

„          2,243-  Robert  KeUy      -  .  November  2. 
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III. 


MEDICAL  OFFICER'S  REPORT. 


Gentlemen,  Portland  Prison^  January  8,  1853.        Mediaa 

I  HAYS  the  honour  to  transmit  the.  Fourth  Medical  Report    bJ^" 
of  this  prison  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  December  1852.  —  ' 

The  following  Tables  will  point  out  the  general  state  of  the 

Erisoners  health  during  the  past  year,  and  which  I  am  happy  to  state 
as  been  satisfactory ;  only  four  deaths  have  occurred  during  the 
year,  three  from  natural  causes  and  one  from  accidental ;  no  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease  has  existed,  there  being  a  total  absence 
of  fever  and  cholera,  those  scourges  of  the  jails  and  prisons  of  former 
days,  showing  the  important  sanitary  advantages  of  ventilation  and 
light  combined  with  personal  and  general  cleanliness,  plain  whole- 
some food,  and  pure  water,  with  occupation  of  the  body  and  mind  in 
the  open  air.  The  experience  of  another  year  confirms  me  in  my 
previously  expressed  opinion  that  the  hot  air  stoves  in  the  prison 
halls  (which  have  not  been  used  in  the  present  year)  may  be  dispensed 
with  advantageously  to  the  health  of  tne  prisoners. 

The  number  of  prisoners  admitted  during  the  year  amounted  to 
491;  remaining  in  the  prison  on  the  3l8t  of  December  1851,  829; 
making  a  total  of  1,320. 

In  Table  No.  l.are  enumerated  those  diseases  and  accidents  ad- 
mitted into  the  infinnary.  Affections  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory 
organs  formed  a  numerous  class ;  two  of  the  latter  terminated  in 
pulmonary  consumption.  Under  the  head  of  accidents  were  a 
number  of  severe  contusions,  including  six  fractures,  but  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  only  one  case  terminated  fatally,  the  others  have  pro- 
gressed towards  a  favourable  convalescence.  Under  the  head  of 
fiirunculus  were  a  number  of  boils,  which  are  generally  an  indication 
of  robust  health ;  they  require  no  further  notice  than  that  of  detaining 
the  men  from  their  daily  labour. 

Table  No.  2.  comprises  the  number  of  new  cases  of  the  daily 
casual  sick ;  these,  with  the  casual  cases  under  treatment,  may  appear 
a  large  number,  but  their  ailments  being  slight,  many  only  requiring 
a  mild  aperient  or  other  simple  medicine,  did  not  prevent  them  per- 
forming their  usual  daily  labour.  The  total  number  amounted  to 
11,948.  The  daily  and  average  niunber  will  be  shown  in  the  Table. 
In  Table  No.  3,  are  enumerated  the  deaths  which  have  occurred 
in  the  prison  during  the  year,  four  in  number,  viz.,  two  from  con- 
sumption, one  from  carbuncle  in  an  elderly  man^  and  one  from  an 
accident  in  the  quarries. 
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^^_^         In  Table  Na  4.  are  enumerated  the  cases  of  twenty-one  prisoners 
Bcport.'    who  from  various  functional  or  organic  disease^  and  being  old  and 
infinn,  were  unfit  for  hard  labour  on  the  public  works  at  Portland ; 
they  were  removed  to  the  invalid  depdt  at  Portsmouth. 

In  Table  No.  5.  are  enumerated  the  cases  of  four  prisoners  who 
were  found  on  a  medical  inquiry  to  be  labouring  under  various 
mental  aberrations,  two  of  which  were  of  a  religious  nature  com- 
bined with  a  weak  physical  frame ;  the  third  was  congenital  combined 
with  a  low  scale  of  intellect ;  the  fourth  was  hereditary,  several  of 
his  relatives  having  been  similarly  affected. 

No.  6.  is  a  statistical  Table  showing  the  duly  average  and  per- 
centage of  all  sick,  and  which  presents  a  favourable  state  of  ihe 
general  health  of  the  prisoners. 

I  have  no  fiuther  remarks  to  make  in  a  medical  point  of  view^ 
but  I  may  faithfully  record  those  of  last  year  with  reference  to  the 
orderly  and  respectful  conduct  of  the  prisoners  generally,  and  of 
the  important  benefits  they  derive  from  industrious  habits,  combined 
with  the  great  blessing  of  a  moral  and  religious  instruction,  which 
fits  them  for  earning  an  honest  living  and  becoming  useful  to 
themselves  and  the  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  Houghton,  R.N., 
To  the  Directors  of  Medical  Officer. 

Convict  Prisons. 
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Uedkia 

f 

Farlk  No.  L. 

Ofieer's 
^«rt. 

Casks  of  Sickness,  he.  tbeated  in  the  Infibmart. 

Zymotic  disease: — 

Digestive  organs:— 

Febris,  intermit. 

• 

3 

Cynanche  tonsillaris 

-        9 

Febris,  catarrhal 

• 

8 

Dyspepsia 

-     10 

Rheumatismus  acutus 

• 

3 

Icterus 

-        1 

Diarrhoea  crapulosse 

. 

41 

Constipation    - 

.      11 

Scorbutus 

. 

2 

Colica 

. 

13 

Urinary  organs  : — 

Scarlatina  maligna 

- 

1 

Stricture  urethrae  - 

.      2 

Sporadic  disease  :^ 

Locomotive  organs  — 

Haemorrhoids 

- 

3 

Arthritis 

.       1 

Haemoptysis  - 

- 

6 

Chronic  rheumatism 

-     12 

Abscess 

- 

22 

Ulcer     . 
Scrofula     - 
Phthisis 

- 

6 

6 

10 

Integumentary  system  : — 
Paronychia  - 
Lepra    -        -         - 

-      6 
.      2 

Debility     - 

- 

14 

Ecthyma 

.       1 

Cephalalgia    - 

- 

2 

Eczema 

.      2 

Haematuria 
Podagra 

• 

2 

1 

Herpes 
Porrigo  - 

.      2 
.      3 

Tumor  - 

- 

1 

Furunculus      - 

-    94 

Sporadic  disease  of  special 

Anthrax    - 

.      3 

systems  and  organs  : — 

Paralysis    - 

• 

1 

Accidents : — 

Epilepsy 

• 

4 

Incised  wounds     - 

.      2 

Insanity 

. 

4 

Sprains    ... 

-      3 

Dementia  - 

1 

Contused  wounds 

.    29 

Ophthalmia  - 

- 

18 

Contusions   • 
Fractures  -      -        . 

-    62 
.      6 

Respiratory  organs : — 

Dislocations 

.       1 

Catarrh 

• 

38 

Scalds 

1 

Bronchitis 

• 

3 

Pleuritis  - 

- 

7 

Total     . 

484 

Pneumonia  • 

" 

2 

Table  No.  2. 

Cases  of  Casual  Sickness  in  the  Wakds. 

Slight  accidents  .  .  .  - 

Boils        .-..-- 
Catarrhal  and  bronchial  affections 
Diarrhoea  crapulosae         .  •  .  - 

Dyspepsia     .  -  -  -  - 

Constipation        ...--- 
Cutaneous  diseases     -  .  -  - 

Rheumatism         .  .  -  •  - 

Other  slight  complaints  • 

Total     •     •• 


.  248 

.  190 

.  511 

.  422 

.  194 

•  393 

.  50 

.  71 

.  170 

2,249 
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DARTMOOR    PRISON. 


REPORT, 

For  the  Year  1852,  of  the  Directors  of  the  Convict  Prisons, 
made,  as  regards  Dartmoor  Prison,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act 
5  Geo.  IV.  cap.  84.  and  13  &  14  Vict.  cap.  39. ; — specifying 
the  State  of  the  Buildings ;  the  Behaviour  and  Conduct  of  the 
OflScers  of  the  Prison,  and  of  the  Convicts ;  the  Amount 
of  the  Earnings  of  the  Convicts,  and  the  Expense  of  the 
Prison ;  and  such  other  Matters  relating  to  the  Discipline 
and  Management  thereof  as  they  shall  deem  expedient, 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  direct. 

Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

To  THE  Right  Honourable  LORD  PALMERSTON, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

45,  Parliament  Street, 
My  Lord,  March  31,  1853. 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  Report  for  the  year 
1852  on  the  different  points  which  it  is  our  duty  to  bring  under 
your  Lordship's  consideration  with  reference  to  the  Convict 
Prison  at  Dartmoor. 

State  of  the  Buildings. 

The  Buildings,  generally,  are  in  substantial  repair,  though  the  state  of  tM 
roofs  sustained  great  damage  by  the  storms.  .  ^*^^"*^ 

During  the  year  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made 
towards  the  completion  of  the  establishment ;  the  principal 
works  have  been  the  construction  of  248  additional  removable 
cells  in  the  interior  of  No.  4.  prison,  the  extension  of  the 
washhouse  and  laundry,  the  iStting  up  of  the  interior,  of  the 
chapel,  the  conversion  of  different  buildings  in  and  about  the 
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Dartmoor  Pruan, 


Numben 

•nddiiipotil 

ofoonvictt. 


barracks  into  quarters  for  officers  attached  to  the  ^taUisIiinent» 
and  in  general  repairs  to  roo&,  &c.  The  accommodation  thus 
secured  at  Dartmoor  Prison  has  been  raised  from  about  1,000 
to  1,274,  together  with  quarters  for  the  whole  of  the  superior 
and  subordinate  officers,  ample  store-rooms,  and  most  of  the 
requisites  of  so  extensive   an  establishment. 

Nwmhers  and  Disposal  of  Convicts. 


Benudning  on  the  31st  Dec.  1851  -    1,016 
Reoeiyed  from  Millbtiik  Friton  201 
Pentonvilleda         -  -  172 

Portsmouth  do.  -  •  15 
FuUmrstdo.         -  -     12 

**  Defence"  Hulk  -  -  2 
**Ja8titia"do.        -  -      1 

"  Stirlmg  CasUe"  da  -  112 
"Warrior"  do.  -  -  1 
Bath  Gaol  -  -      4 

Bedfbrddo.  -  -      7 

Leeds     da  -  -    26 

Preston  do.  -  -6 

Reading  da  -  -      8 

Wakefield  da         -  -  110 

Disembarked  from  : 

*'Dudbrook*'  -  -      1 

"Edward"    -         -         .      i 

'679 


Total 


*  Received  in 
January 
March 
April 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1,695 


1 

67 
155 
98 
70 
231 
56 
11 


679 


Embarked  with  tickets  of  leave: 

Van  Diemen's  Land  -  329 

Western  Australia  -  10 

Embarked  to  paUie  works  : 

Yan  Diemen's  Land  -  1 

Western  Australia  -  100 

Bermuda            -  -  30 

Removed  on  account  of  mis- 
conduct: 

Millbank  Prison     -  -  17 

Pentonville  do.     -  -  4 

Trans£mred: 

Portland  ^Aison     -  -  1 

Portsmouth  da        -  •  2 

"  Stirling  CasUe"  Hulk  -  1 

•'Warrior*'             da  -  1 


339 


131 


21 


Removed  to  Bethlehem  Criminal  Lu- 
natic Asylum        ... 
Deaths        .... 
p.^^.rFree  -  -      31 

ramons  i^  ^^  medical  grounds        6 


Escaped  (of  wh<mi 
tured  elsewhere) 


1 
25 


37 


one  was  recap- 


Remaining  on  the  31st  Dec.  1852 


♦562 
1»133 

1,695 


*  Removed,  died^  &c. 

January 

9 

February    - 

5 

March 

.      59 

April 

.     139 

May 

3 

June 

9 

July 

-       76 

August 

-      77 

September 

7 

October 

-      82 

Nov^nber 

-       60 

December    • 

-       36 

562 


The  greatest  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  at  any  one 
time  was  1,163  (on  18th  December).  The  average  daily 
number  throughout  the  year  was  1,027* 
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Condva  of  Officers  and  Prisoners. 

The  arduous  and  responsible  duties  wldch  devolve  on  the  conduct  of 
Governor  and  other  superior  oflScers  in  their  respective  depart-  **"®*^ 
ments  have  been  discharged  to  our  entire  satisfaction ;  and 
with  but  few  exceptions,  and  those  chiefly  arising  among 
oflScers  unaccustomed  to  discipline  and  the  exercise  of  command, 
the  whole  of  the  warders  have  evinced  a  most  praiseworthy 
desire  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  establishment. 

The  convicts,   as  a  body,   have  been  well-conducted  and 
industrious. 

TreahTient  of  Prisoners. 

The  discipline  and  management  is  conducted,  as  &r  as  the  Traatment 
difference  of  circumstances  will  permit,  under  the  same  rules  ^^'*'*'^*'**^ 
and  regulations  as  have  been  so  successfiJly  carried  out  at 
Portland.  A  spirit  of  industry  is  strikingly  observable  in  all 
the  working  parties  ;  and  even  the  invalids,  of  whom  there  is  a 
large  body,  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  at  such 
labour  as  they  are  capable  of  performing. 

The  hours  of  labour  vary  with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  but  the 
fbUowing  statement  will  show  the  detail  : — 

Prayers, — The  convicts  assemble  for  prajrers,  occupying  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  immediately  after  breakfast,  which  in  summer  is  at  about 
i  past  6  in  the  momiDg,  and  in  winter  at  about  ^  past  7.  The 
evening  prayers  have  hitherto  taken  place  each  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Fnday,  and  occupy  about  twenty  minutesi 

Meals. — ^Breakfast, — half  an  hour  before  turning  out  for  work. 
Dinner, — one  hour,  from  12  to  1  o'clock.  Sapper, — half  an  hour, 
varying  from  \  past  four  to  ^  past  6,  according  to  the  season  and  the 
hour  when  the  day's  work  is  finished. 

The  prisoners  in  the  open  rooms  or  wards  are  associated  at  their 
meals,  but  those  in  the  separate  sleeping  cells  have  them  taken  to 
their  respective  cells. 

Hours  of  Labour. — These  hours  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year. 
The  fogs  have  been  frequent  during  autumn  and  early  part  of  the 
winter,  and  have,  in  consequence,  much  affected  the  working  hours, 
but  they  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  Keport  of  1851,  viz. — 


Break&stto 
Dinner. 

After  Dinner. 

Total  working  Honn, 
indnding  Parades. 

Spring 

H.  M.           H.    M. 

7     15  to  12     0 

1    Oto5  SO 

9         15 

Summer,  and  great  part 
of  Antnmn 

6     45  to  12     0 

1     0to6    0 

10         15 

Winter 

7     45  to  12     0 

1     0to4     0 

7         15 

N  2 
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School — About  100  men  daily  attend  the  school;  one  daas  in  the 
morning  and  one  class  in  the  afternoon* 

Hours  of  rising  and  going  to  Bed. — Summer, — the  prisoners  rise  at 
6  o'clock.  Winter, — ^varying  according  to  the  season.  Bed-time,^— 
8  o'clock  in  the  summer ;  \  past  7  o'clock  in  the  winter. 

Employment  of  Prisoners. 

2;^2P"^.      The  convicts,  generally,   have  been  employed  in   fencing, 
•OMH.        draining,  and  reclaiming  waste  land,  making  roads  and  parades, 
cutting  turf  for  fuel,  and  the  manufacture  of  gas,  &c. 

Expenses  of  the  Prison  and  Earnings  of  Prisoners. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  prison,  exclusive  of  buildings, 
for  the  year  ending  31st  of  March  1853  amounted  to 
28,930/.  125.  \d.  After  deducting  house  rent  paid  by  officers, 
a  sum  of  323/.  11«.  6(/.,  the  net  cost  was  28,607/.  0«.  Id.  A 
detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  page  207. 
i«niii«i  or  The  value  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  is  detailed  in  the  report 
of  the  Governor,  page  206,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  a  sum 
of  about  8,000/.  has  been  saved  by  the  application  of  the  labour 
on  various  works  in  and  about  the  prison,  and  that  the  value  of 
other  labour  applied  in  reclaiming  land,  making  roads,  cutting 
fuel,  and  other  works  outside  the  prison,  amounts  to  5,000/. 
more. 

Condusion, 

CoQoiuiioii.  The  progress  made  in  completing  the  establishment  and 
reclaiming  the  land,  on  which  the  labour  of  the  invalids  and 
others  will  hereafter  be  profitably  applied,  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  farm  buildings  are  nearly  complete,  and  the  stock  are  in 
excellent  condition.  About  seventy  acres  of  land  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  waste  during  the  year,  all  having  been 
cleared  of  stone  and  fenced,  and  drained  three  feet  deep,  and 
trenched  with  a  spade  two  feet  deep. 

Full  particulai-s  of  the  management  of  the  farm  will  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor,  and  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  die  crops 
will  be  abundant. 

The  Chaplain  reports  favourably  of  the  progress  of  the 
prisoners  in  school,  and  of  their  general  conduct  and  character. 

Dr.  Campbell,  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  speaks  favour- 
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ably  of  the  state  of  health  of  the  prisoners,  and  adds,  that  though 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  during  the  last  year  exceeded  in 
severity  any  season  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  a 
marked  improvement  has  been  observable  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  invalids,  many  of  whom  were  on  reception 
weakly  and  emaciated. 

For  further  particulars  on  all  the  points  to  which  we  have 
briefly  adverted,  we  refer  to  the  annexed  reports  from  the 
Gt>vernor  and  other  oflScers. 

We  have  the  honoiu*  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Your  most  obedient  servants, 
J.  Jebb,  Lt.  Col., 

Chah^man  of  the  Directon. 
J.  S.  Whitty,  Director. 
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I. 


GOVERNOR'S  REPORT. 


Gorernort  GENTLEMEN,  Dartmoor  Prison^  January  9,  1852. 

—  I  BEG  to  submit  my  amiual  Report  for  the  year  1852. 

Conduct  of  the  Subordinate  Officers. — The  conduct  of  the  officers  as 
a  body  has  been  very  good.  SeTeral  changes  have  taken  place  amongst 
them,  some  having  resigned,  and  others  been  dismissed ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  the  establishment  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  staff,  bringing  in  many  untried 
hands.  Some  of  these  have  resigned  of  their  own  accord,  the  occu- 
pation not  suiting  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  others  will  still  have 
to  quit  the  service. 

Number  and  Disposal  of  Prisoners. 

Number  and      The  number  of  convicts,  reckoning  able-bodied  and  invalids,  in 
^Swiia^    the  prison  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows : — 

Remaining  on  Ist  January         -  ...     1,016 

Since  received  -  -  -  -  .       579 


Total        -  -     1,695 

Deduct  men  sent  abroad,  removed  to  other  prisons, 

died,  pardoned,  9tc.  -  -  .       5^2 


Remaining  in  the  prison  on  the  Slst  December         -     1,133* 

The  Appendix  (A.)  will  show  the  detail  of  the  above  numbers. 
The  greatest  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  at  any  one  time 
was  1,163  (on  18th  December).    The  average  daily  number  through- 
out the  year  was  1,027. 

Manner  of        Sentences^  how  carried  out — The  sentences  of  the  convicts  have 

2;^S»^*  been  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

Tradesmen  and  artizans  have  been  employed  as  much  as  practicable 
at  their  respective  trades,  in  the  repidring  of  buildings,  and  in  com* 
pleting  the  conversion  of  the  old  war  prisons,  erecting  and  fitting  up 
farm  buildings,  tool  sheds,  &c,  and  in  the  construction  of  a  large 
range  of  prisoners  baths  ;  others  in  repairing  roads ;  a  large  number 
in  agricultural  operations;  several  gangs  m  cutting  peat;  during 
the  proper  season,  a  part  of  them,  mixed  with  invalids  and  light 
labour  men,  in  drying,  turning,  and  stacking  it  This  is  then 
used  as  fuel  for  the  service  of  the  prison,  and  likewise  for  making 

*  or  thb  number  about  300  hare  been  sent  as  invalids  from  the  inyalid  hulk  at  Portsmouth 
and  other  places,  the  greater  part  being  from  physical  causes  ineligible  for  embarkation. 
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gas,  thus  effecting  a  very  considerable  saving  in  the  articles  of  fuel  Goveroor't 
and  light.     The  invalids,  of  whom  there  is  a  large  body  here,  are    ^21'** 
employed  at  light  labour,  also  as  tailors  and  shoemakers. 

I  have  likewise,  under  your  sanction,  selected  men  of  exemplary 
character,  with  short  sentences,  who  have  performed  a  large  portion 
of  their  terms  of  punishment,  and  whose  crimes  were  not  neinous 
ones,  to  be  employed  on  "  special  service.**  This  consists  in  looking 
after  the  cows,  horses,  pigs,  &c. ;  driving  carts,  and  carrying  tools  to 
the  prison  for  repair,  from  their  respective  gangs,  &c ;  whflst  others 
have  been  employed  at  their  trades. 

These  men  are  not  imder  the  charge  of  any  particular  oiScer. 
Their  dress  is  a  distinctive  one,  consisting  of  a  bliLe  jacket,  waistcoat, 
and  trowsers,  instead  of  the  usual  broton  or  drab  clothing  worn  by 
the  other  convicts.  Those  who  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  this 
special  employment  outside  the  walls  of  the  prison,  have  a  red  cloth 
collar  attached  to  their  jackets,  and  are  allowed  to  pass  out  through 
the  gates  to  their  respective  occupations  (during  working  hours) 
without  being  in  charge  of  an  officer.  Those  not  having  the  red 
collar  are  only  allowed  the  privileges  attached  to  the  distinctive 
dress  inside  the  prison  walls,  and  are  therefore  never  allowed  to 
pass  the  gates,  except  in  charge  of  an  officer.  The  distinctiveness  of 
this  clothing  acts  as  a  guidance  to  the  officers  and  military  sentries, 
who  would  otherwise  immediately  stop  any  convict  who  was  not  in 
charge  of  an  officer. 

I  have  found,  Sir,  this  plan  of  yours  in  employing  theie  men  as 
above  detailed  to  answer  most  admirably,  and  I  rejoice  to  state  that 
I  have  had  no  case  of  misconduct  on  their  part.  They  highly  value 
the  privilege,  and  eagerly  seek  for  it,  and  are  very  proud  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  them.  The  number  thus  employed  now  amounts 
to  53 ;  viz.  18  outside  and  35  inside  the  prison  walls. 

Treatment  of  Prisoners. — Great  care  is  taken  in  carrying  out  the  Treittiiient 
regulations  as  to  cleanliness,  discipline,  and  regularity.     Every  man  °  ^     ***"' 
who  wishes  it  has  an  opportunity  daily  of  seeing  me  or  other  superior 
officer. 

I  leave  the  school  department,  and  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  the  convicts,  to  be  noticed  by  the  Chaplain,  as  more 
peculiarly  appertaining  to  his  Report. 

Species  of  Labour. — The  description  of  labour  at  which  the  convicts  D«wrjptt<« 
have  been  employed  is  as  follows : — 

Prison  labour,  both  on  the  works,  &c.  and  for  the  service  of 

the  prison,  and 
Agricultural  labour. 

The  prison  labour  may  be  reported  as  a  continuation  of  the  operations 
noticed  by  me  last  year ;  the  agricultural  labour  has  aUo  been  a 
continuiation  of  last  year's  improvements.  The  scries  of  experiments 
made  in  the  year  1851  fully  realized  our  expectations,  and  we  have 
this  year  considerably  extended  the  reclaiming  and  cultivation  of 
the  waste  lands  adjoimng  the  prison,  by  trenching,  draining,  leveDing, 
and  planting  other  portions  of  ground;  also  building  new  wal£, 
forming  new  roads,  and  repairing  the  old  ones. 
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^J^Jjnjf**       During  the  winter  and  early  part  of  the  spring,  we  planted  some 
—  *    belts    with   a   variety  of  forest  trees,  so  distributed   in    different 
places  as  to  afford  shelter  to  the  newly  broke  up  lands  from  the 
sweeping  winds  that  prevail  in  this  high  altitude. 

We  have  trenched  and  drained  67  acres  during  the  year,  which 
(adding  31  acres  reclaimed  in  1851)  makes  a  total  of  98  acres  now 
under  cultivation.  These  lands  have  been  trenched  2  feet  deep,  and 
drained  3^  feet  deep,  at  distances  varying  from  16  to  24  feet  between 
each  drain,  according  to  the  natiu*e  of  the  soil.  The  drains,  as 
reported  last  year, -are  constructed  with  the  small  stones  raised  in 
the  course  of  the  trenching.  The  larger  masses  of  rock  are  con- 
veyed to  the  boundaries  of  the  fields,  and  built  into  strong  and 
substantial  walls. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  we  drained  and  levelled  some 
marsh  or  bog  land  as  a  water  meadow.  To  this  the  sewerage  of 
the  barracks,  officers  quarters,  and  part  of  that  from  the  prison, 
was  directed.  Although  under  this  treatment  for  a  few  months 
only,  this  meadow  yielded  upwards  of  1  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  Prior 
to  its  being  drained  the  ground  was  so  boggy  as  to  render  it  in 
many  places  impassable  to  man  or  beasts 

On  the  12th  of  March  we  sowed  part  of  a  field  (of  about  4  acres) 
with  early  oats,  and  the  remainder  with  barley,  sown  down  with 
grass  seeds.  This  field  was  under  a  crop  of  turnip  in  1851,  and 
has  this  year  yielded  an  excellent  crop  of  oats  and  barley ;  the  grass 
seeds  are  also  strong  and  vigorous. 

On  the  30th  of  March  we  sowed  a  field  of  12^  acres  with  flax  seed 
(except  a  small  portion,  which  was  sown  with  hemp  seed),  the  land 
being  previously  limed  at  the  rate  of  3^  tons  to  the  acre.  When  the 
flax  covered  the  ground  it  received  a  dressing  of  3  cwt*  of  artificial 
manure  to  the  acre.  The  crop  was  short  in  straw,  but  the  seed  and 
fibre  were  good. 

On  the  12th  of  April  we  sowed  3  acres  of  newly-trenched  ground 
with  oats  and  vetches,  the  land  having  been  previously  dressed  with 
lime  and  manure.  The  quantity  of  straw  produced  was  large,  but 
the  grain  was  light. 

We  next  sowed  3^  acres  with  mangel  wurzel  and  Belgian  carrot 
seed,  in  alternate  rows  (on  the  11th  of  May).  This  field,  having 
been  limed  the  previous  year,  was  dressed  with  20  cart-loads  of 
dung  and  3  cwt,  of  artificial  manure  to  the  acre.  The  above  mode 
of  mixing  the  crops  seems  to  answer  well.  The  produce  of  this 
field  was  at  the  rate  of  8  tons  of  mangel  wurzel  and  8  tons  of 
carrots  to  the  acre,  being  a  total  of  16  tons  per  acre. 

Between  the  4th  of  June  and  the  1st  of  July,  2  fields  of  13  acres 
each^  were  sown  with  swedes  and  yellow  turnips,  the  land  being 
previously  dressed  as  above.  The  swedes  have  produced  a  very 
good  crop  (a  portion  only  of  the  first  sown  have  as  yet  been  tiiken 
up,)  and  yield  at  the  rate  of  28  tons  to  the  acre.  The  turnips  are 
also  good,  with  the  exception  of  those  last  sown,  which  are  small. 

The  artificial  manure  above  alluded  to  has  been  manufieu^tured  on 
the  premises.  It  consists  of  peat  charcoal,  nightsoil,  and  crushed 
bones  mixed  together,  and  seems  to  answer  well. 
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The    gardens  inside  the  prison  walls  have  been  enlarged   and  ^Sm^* 
improveo,  and  sown  with  carrots,  parsnips,  leeks,  and  cabbages.   The      •— 
crops  thus  produced   have  contributed  largely  to  the   supply  of 
vegetables  for  the  prison  use  during  the  season. 

Our  crop  of  hay  was  thirty  tons.  About  forty  tons  of  heath  and 
rushes  were  also  cut  and  secured  for  litter. 

Between  the  4th  of  May  and  the  20th  of  October  we  also  cut  and 
secured  1,920  tons  of  turf  or  peat  to  be  used  as  fuel,  and  for  making 
gas  for  the  prison.  The  price  paid  here  for  peat  is  from  Ss*  to  9s. 
per  ton ;  the  value  of  the  peat  secured  is  therefore  about  SOOL 

During  the  past  year  we  have  built  2,832  yards  of  new  walls,  and 
repaired  8,000  yards  of  old  walls.  We  have  also  formed  1,584  yards 
of  new  roads,  and  repaired  2,420  yards  of  old  ones. 

A  powerful  crank  pump  has  been  erected  over  a  large  tank  which 
receives  the  sewerage  manure  from  the  several  prisons ;  with  this 
the  liquid  manure  is  forced  into  another  tank,  on  an  elevated  spot 
above  the  prison,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  two  other  tanks 
on  a  lower  level,  and  distributed  over  the  land  with  a  hose. 

The  live  stock  consists  of  six  horses,  ten  cows,  six  calves,  and  100 

?igd.  The  horses  are  employed  chiefly  in  carting  stones,  manure,  &c* 
^be  milk  from  the  cows  is  supplied  daily  into  the  prison,  and  the 
butter  is  sold  to  the  officers  of  the  establishment. 

The  pigs  are  fatted,  killed,  and  cured,  the  bacon  being  sold  to  the 
prison  officers,  who  find  this  a  great  accommodation. 

The  new  farm  buildings  are  nearly  complete,  and  will  afford 
ample  accommodation  for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle  and  pigs. 
The  live  stock  will  be  increased  as  the  improvements  on  the  land 
pr^ress. 

The  season  having  been  unusally  wet,  the  progress  of  all  out-door 
work  has  been  much  retarded,  particularly  the  trenching  and  dndning 
of  wet  lands  and  the  securing  of  the  peat,  a  greater  quantity  of 
which  would  have  been  housed  had  the  weather  been  more 
favourable. 

The  incessant  wet  has  caused  these  operations  to  be  performed 
with  great  difficulty  and  at  much  disadvantage,  and  consequently  the 
results  are  much  less  satisfactory  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

Hours  of  Prayer,  Meals^  School,  Bed-time,  ^c. 

Prayers. — The  convicts  assemble  for  prayers,  occupying  a  quarter  2S2^ 
of  an  hour  immediately  after  breakfast,  which  in  summer  is  at  about 
\  past  6  in  the  morning,  and  in  winter  at  about  \  past  7.    The  evening 
prayers  take  place  each  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  in  the 
prison  for  separate  cells,  and  occupy  about  twenty  minutes. 

Meals. — Breakfast, — half  an  hour,  before  turning  out  for  work. 
Dinner,— one  hour,  from  12  to  1  o'clock.  Supper, — half  an  hour, 
varying  from  \  past  4  to  ^  past  6,  according  to  the  season,  when 
the  day's  work  is  finished. 

The  prisoners  in  the  open  rooms  or  wards  are  associated  at  their 
meals,  but  those  in  the  separate  cells  have  them  taken  to  their 
respective  cells. 
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Oorenicyt 
Bicpofiw 


GoDTioi 
labour  and 
Murningi. 


BuUdingi. 


Hour*  of  Labour. — These  hours  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year. 
The  fogs  have  been  frequent  this  autumn  and  early  part  of  the 
winter,  and  have,  in  consequence,  much  affected  the  working  hours^ 
but  they  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  my  Report  of  1851,  viz. — 


Break&stto     • 
Dinner. 

After  Dinner. 

incloding  Parades. 

Spring 

H.      M.         H.      M. 

7     15  to  12     0 

H.   M.        H.     M. 

1     0  to  5     30 

H.         M. 

9         15 

Summer,  and  great 
part  of  Autumn  - 

6     45  to  19     0 

1     0  to  6     0 

10         15 

Winter 

7     45  to  12     0 

1     0  to  4     0 

7         15 

Conduct,  Ac. 
ofjnriaonera. 


Punish- 


Scliool. — About  100  men  daily  attend  the  school ;  one  class  in  the 
morning  and  one  class  in  the  afternoon. 

Hours  of  rising  J  and  going  to  Bed, — Summer, — the  prisoners  rise  at 
5  o*clock.  Winter, — varying  according  to  the  season.  Bed-time, — 
8  o'clock  in  the  summer ;  ^  past  7  o'clock  in  the  winter. 

Convict  Labour  and  Earnings. — In  the  Appendix  (E.)  will  be 
found  a  statement  of  the  value  of  labour  performed  by  the  convicts 
during  the  year,  both  on  the  prison  buildings  and  in  agricultural 
operations. 

Buildings. — These  have  not  required  any  material  repairs,  widi 
the  exception  of  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  buildings,  which,  from  this 
exposed  situation  and  the  frequent  violent  gales  of  wind,  call  for 
constant  attention. 

Expenses. — I  annex  in  the  Appendix  (F.)  an  estimated  statement 
of  the  expenditure  under  the  several  services  for  the  year  ending 
3l8t  March  1863. 

This  is  as  correct  a  return  as  can  be   rendered;    the  present 

J[uarter's  expenses  having  been  averaged  so  as  to  give  the  amount 
or  the  year. 

Escapes. — Only  three  escapes  have  taken  place  during  the  year, 
and  one  of  these  was  retaken  elsewhere.  I  attribute,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  paucity  of  these  attempts  to  the  great  anxiety  evinced 
by  the  convicts  to  entitle  themselves,  by  good  conduct,  to  the  prospect 
of  embarking  with  tickets  of  leave. 

General  Conduct^  Discipline^  Sfc.  of  the  Prisoners. — The  conduct  of 
the  men  has  been  generalljr  very  good.  There  has  been  no  instance 
of  combined  insubordination  among  them.  The  invalids,  however, 
are  a  far  more  troublesome  body  of  men  to  deal  with  than  the  able- 
bodied. 

Punishments. — There  have   been  but  two   instances   of  corporal 

Eunishment  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The  minor  punishments 
ave  been  bread  and  water,  not  exceeding  seven  days  (and  this 
number  of  days  very  rai*e),  except  when  ordered  by  a  director,  for 
serious  offences,  the  usual  punishments  being  from  one  to  three  daya 
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bread  and  water,  or  the  loss  of  a  meal,  removal  to  a  lower  class,  &c.  *^*^22[*» 
It  will  be  seen  by  a  statement  in  the  Appendix  (C.)  that  these    ^?^ 
punishments  have  been  confined  to  445  convicts  out  of  1,695 ;  and 
the  reports  to  600,  the  rest  not  having  a  report  against  them. 

Good^onduct  Badges. — The  men  highly  prize  these  testimonials  Jj^^  ^^^ 
of  good  conduct    I  now  am  able  to  alter  the  badges  every  two  SSS.*^**' 
months,  the  men  on  their  first  reception  here  being  placed  in  a 
similar  class  to  the  one  they  belonged  to  in  the  prison  from  whence 
they  were  received. 

Indtutry. — I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  prisoners,  as  regards 
their  industry,  particularly  the  able-bodied  men. 

Observance  of  the  Rules. — The  rules  have  been  most  strictly 
adhered  to.  An  extra  quarter  of  an  hour  has  been  allowed  to  the 
subordinate  oflScers  at  dinner  time,  thus  giving  them  a  clear  hoiu* 
at  that  period  of  the  day. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

M.  Gambieb,  Governor. 
To  the  Directorf^  of 
Convict  Prisons. 
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Appendix  (A,) 

Statement  »howing  the  Reception  aod  Disposal  of  ConvicU  in  the  Year 
ended  31st  December  1852. 


Remaming  on  the  Slit  Dec  1851  • 
Beeeired  fhmi  Millbsiik  Prima  SOI 


1,016 


PentooTille  do. 

•  172 

Portsmouth  do.     • 

.    16 

PkuUunt   do. 

-    13 

^Defence*' Hulk 

"JurtStU"    do.        -       . 

-  Stirling  Castk"  da 

-  lis 

-Warrior''  do. 

BaIhGaol 

Bedfoiddo. 

Leeds     do. 

-     S6 

Preston  da 

Beadingda 

-       8 

Wakefield  do. 

-  110 

Disembarked  ftom: 

"  Dodbrook'' 

.       1 

"Edward- 

•       1 

Total 


♦679 


Embarked  with  ticketB  ci  leare : 
Van  Diemen'8  Land        •    329 
Western  Australia  -      10 


339 


1,695 


•Beoetredin. 

January 

1 

Mareh 

-      57 

April 

-     155 

August 

-      98 

-       70 

October 

-     231 

November 

-       56 

December 

-       11 

Embarked  to  pablic  woriu : 

Van  Diemen*8  Land 

1 

Western  Australia 

100 

Bermuda 

30 

131 

Bemoved  on  account  of  mis- 

conduct: 

Millbank  Prison      -       - 

17 

PentouTille  da    - 

4 

SI 

Transferred: 

Portland  Prison        .       - 

1 

Portsmouth  da      - 

2 

-  Stiriing  Castle*' Hulk  - 

1 

-  Warrior"            da     . 

1 

5 

natic  Asylum 

• 

1 

Deaths 

. 

25 

^«^«»«  { On  medical  ^oundi 

31 
6 

37 

Escaped  (of  whom  one  was  recap- 

tured elsewhere) 

* 

3 

•562 

Bemaining  on  the  Slst  Dec.  1852    • 

1,133 

] 

1,695 

*  Bemoved,  died,  &c, : 

January 

9 

February    - 

5 

March 

59 

April       - 

139 

May 

3 

June 

9 

July 

76 

August 

77 

September 

7 

October 

82 

Norember 

60 

December       •      • 

36 

679 


562 
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(B.)  - 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Prisoners  under  the  different 

Sentences. 


sentence  for  5  years       .        .        - 

1 

7 

» 

. 

•    895 

9 

99 

- 

1 

10 

99 

. 

-    572 

12 

99 

- 

1 

H 

99 

- 

-      52 

15 

99 

"- 

-      73 

18 

99 

- 

2 

20 

99 

- 

-      16 

21 

99 

. 

2 

28 

99 

r  3  indictments  of  7,  \      , 
I     14,  and  7  years  -/      ^ 

SO 

9> 

[  2  indictraenU  of  15  )      ^ 
L     years  each          -J 

„            Life 

19 

• 

-      77 

1,695 


(C.) 

Statement  of  the  Numler  of  Prisoners  punished,  &c. 

Number  of  reports,  during  the  year     1,81 1 
Number  of  punishments,  ditto        -       683 

Namber  of  prisoners  reported        ...    600 
Number  of  prisoners  punished  -  -    445 


Number  of  prboners  nai  punished 
Namber  of  prisoners  not  reported 


1,250 
1,095 
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(D.) 

RiTURN  showing  the  different  Pumishmints  of  Prisonbrs  in  the  jear 

1852. 


Natore  of  Pnniihmfnt  - 

Totab. 

4 

2. 

s. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

10. 

14. 

21. 

28. 

Whipped  (with  a  eat) 
Placed  in  dark  oeUa      -    - 
M      »  icparate  cdlf,  OQ 

hfead  and  water     - 
Placed  OQ  inralid  diet 
Deprived  of    a   meal,  or 

part  of  a  Ileal 
Sentenced  to  work  in  ironi 

(Ant    period!   depending 

4 
184 

1 

58 

7 
99 

17 

13 

52 
53 

- 

1 
5 

-       2 
5       2 

Total  - 

S 
12 

362 
65 

230 
12 

683 

The  tererir  poniahments  were  bj  order  of  a  Director  (fi>r  aerioiu  offences).  In  addhioa 
to  the  above,  628  were  either  ftwrgivcn,  admonished,  or  reprimanded,  &c. 


(E.) 

Abstract  Statement  of  Labour  performed  by  the  Convicts  in  Dartmoor 
Prison  in  the  year  1852. 


No.  of  Days 
emploved, 
atlOHoors 

Employment 

Bate. 

Amouit 

TotaL 

per  Day. 

d. 

£      s,    d. 

£         M. 

d 

Bricklayers 

343 

0  per  day 

34     6    0 

Carpenters 

9,208 

6 

»t 

1,151     0    0 

Coopers        ... 

586 

6 

»t 

43  19     0 

litters  snd  engineers 

6,812 

6 

>» 

851   10    0 

Glasiers     -         .           - 

574 

0 

>f 

57     8     0 

Laboorers     - 

44,006 

3 

t» 

2,750     7     6 

Masons 

3,174 

6 

f» 

396  15     0 

Painters       -        . 

3,633 

6 

n 

454     2     6 

Paper-hangers 

3 

0 

n 

0     6     0 

Plasterers      - 

1,323 

0 

ft 

132     6     0 

Plmnbers  -     .    -           • 

893 

0 

tf 

89     6     0 

Sawyers 

4,348 

3 

tf 

489     3     0 

Sisters     ... 

1,691 

0 

}f 

169     2     0 

Smiths 

2,937 

6 

n 

367     2     6 

Stone-cntters 

1,730 

0 

'  M 

173     0    0 

Tinmen      ... 

1,041 

0 

»9 

104     2     0 

Wheelwrights 

490 

0 

n 

49     0     0 

Light-labour  men,  clean. 

. 

.- 

^  _ 

ers,  &c  (indoding  in-  > 

25,705 

0 

6 

n 

642  12     6 

yaHds)  -        .           -J 

Can 

7^55     8 

0 

iedfbrwaid- 

7,955     8 

0 
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No.  of  Days 

Employment 

empl^ed, 

at  10  Hours 

per  Day. 

Rate. 

Amount 

TotaL 

£        8.     d. 

Brought 

forward 

7,955     8     0 

Agricnhand  labourers     - 

89,240 

1     3      „ 

. 

5,577  10    0 

Bakers        ... 

2»dl6 

1     6      „ 

173  14     0 

Cooks      - 

4,526 

1     6      „ 

339     9     0 

Shoemakers 

12,722 

1     6       „ 

954     3     0 

Tailors 

1,116 

1     6       „ 

83  12     6 

Washers 

5,193 

1     6      „ 

389     9     6 

1,940     8     0 

15,473     6     0 

Govemor'fl 
Report. 


The  abore  numbers  exclude  Sundays,  schoc^  &c 


SUPPLEMBNTABT   Statsment  showin^    the   Expenditure  of  Dabthoor 
Prison  for  the  year  ending  Slst  March  1853. 


Salaries  of  principal  officers  and  clerks        -         - 
Wages  of  inferior  officers  and  servants        -  -  - 

SaliiJ*ies  and  wages  of  manufacturing  or  labour  department 
Rations  for  officers  and  allowances  in  lieu  thereof 
Uniforms  for  officers  and  servants  -  -  . 

Victualling  prisoners     -  -  -  -  - 

Clothing,  &c.  for  prisoners    -   ,         -  -        - 

Bedding  for  prisoners  .  .  -  - 

Medicines,  surgical  instruments,  &c.        ... 
Medical  comforts  (extras  for  the  sick) 
Clothing  and  travelling  expenses  of  prisoners  on  their 
liberation    -  -  -  -  .  ^ 

Furniture  and  fittings        -  -  -  - 

Kitchen  utensils,  crockery,  cutlery,  &c. 
Fuel  and  light  for  generid  purposes  ... 

Buildings,  hulks,  and  ordinary  repairs 
Soap,  scouring,  and  cleaning  articles        ... 
Brushes,  brooms,  and  mops     -  -  -  - 

Funeral  expenses,  inquests,  &c.     .  -  -  - 

Various  small  disbursements    - 
Rent,  rates,  and  taxes        -  -  - 

Total 
Deduct — House  rent  paid  by  officers 


£      *. 

d. 

2,490    0 

2 

5,894    8 

2 

554  19 

0 

1,161  18 

4 

603    4 

H 

9,100  18 

9 

4,066  14 

9 

173  12 

8 

312    0 

2 

188  16 

2 

137  12 

8 

281  11 

-t 

129  18 

5 

2,006  16 

8: 

1,435     5 

7: 

472    9 

5 

244  19 

lOi 

35    2 

6 

642    9 

9 

483     3 

7 

Net  expenditure 


30,365  17    8i 
-       323  11     6 

j£30,042    6    2^ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER 


Gentlemen,  Dartmoor  Pruon,  Ifi/irmary,  January  3,  1853. 

In  presenting  a  Report  of  the  sanitary  state  o£  this  establish- 
ment, in  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  b^  to  observe  that 
when  I  took  charge  on  the  24th  August  1852, 1  found  71  prisoners 
under  treatment  in  the  infirmary.  A  large  proportion  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  permanent  invalids,  and  were  labouring  under  chronic 
affections  of  the  chest,  and  scrofulous  diseases  of  a  very  bad  character. 
Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  diseases  that  have  preyailed  during 
the  period  embraced  in  this  return,  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  an 
analysis  of  an  examination  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  establishment 
on  the  1st  October,  and  of  those  since  received.  I  may  at  the  same 
time  state  that  the  prisoners  that  have  been  received  lately  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  more  or  less  enfeebled  by  disease,  old  age,  or 
confinement,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  following  Table. 


Health  of  the  Prisoners  to  the  3l8t  December  1852. 

On  Inspection 

Since 
ivceived* 

Embarked 

Stale  of  Heahh. 

IstOctobtf 

Total 

or  otherwise 

"Riwnyiwttig. 

1862. 

disposed  o£ 

Hedtbj 

679 

52 

731 

129 

602 

Ditto,  Imme 

37 

5 

42 

8 

34 

Ditto,  ruptured   - 

26 

• 

26 

11 

15 

Ditto,  spare 

18 

- 

18 

3 

15 

Ditto,  deaf       . 

4 

- 

4 

1 

S 

Ditto,  impaired  sight      - 

12 

- 

12 

3 

9 

Ditto,  lame  and  ruptured 

8 

44 

52 

. 

52 

Spare  and  delicate     - 

125 

48 

173 

7 

166 

Scrofulous 

17 

23 

40 

1 

39 

Phthisical 

6 

4 

10 

6 

4 

Asthmatic 

10 

8 

18 

1 

17 

Infirm           •            •>        - 

27 

17 

44 

4 

40 

Infirm  and  ruptured 

16 

4 

20 

. 

20 

Ruptured  and  bad  chest     - 

6 

- 

6 

. 

6 

Chest  complaints 

16 

40 

50 

3 

49 

Diseased  fistula      - 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

Diseased  scrotum 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Rheumatism        -        .     - 

3 

11 

14 

. 

14 

Subject  to  fits        - 

4 

5 

9 

• 

9 

Hsemorrhoids 

1 

. 

1 

.       •       . 

1 

Stricture       -        - 

. 

4 

4 

« 

4 

Diseased  heart  and  palpitation 

- 

13 

13 

. 

13 

DuU  intellect 

. 

11 

11 

1 

10 

Chronic  diarrhcea        -      - 

■    - 

2 

2 

•              • 

2 

„       ophthalmia 

. 

1 

1 

1 

„      jaundice 

- 

1 

1 

. 

1 

Hydrocele     - 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

L^unr  to  spme 

- 

3 
1 

3 
1 

- 

3 

1 

Total    - 

1,014 

298 

1,312* 

179 

1,133* 

*  Of  these  numbers  about  300  bekmg  to  the  permanent  iuTalid  cUms,  who  are  disqualified 
for  embariuition. 
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Rkturn  of  Ages  of  Convicts  confined  at  Dartmoor,  1st  October  to 
dlst  December  1852. 


The 
roiipectiyeAges. 


Aboye    Under 
20 


20 

so 

40 
50 
60 
70 


30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 


Totals 


No  of 
Prisoners 

on  Ist 
October 

1852. 


91 
503 
180 
102 

91 


1,014 


Since 

re 
ceiyed. 


22 
135 
67 
41 
28 
10 


293 


TotaL 


Em- 
barked. 


113 
638 
247 
143 
114 
53 
4 


1,312 


Discharged  from  Books. 


Be- 

moved 
toother 
Prisoiw. 


11 

88 
38 
11 

7 


155 


Par- 
doned OT 
escaped. 


10 


Died. 


Total. 


11 
100 
41 
13 
14 


179 


Remain- 
ing, Ist 
Janaarjr 
1853. 


102 
538 
206 
130 
100 
53 
4 


1,133 


From  the  preceding  Tables  it  wJl  be  evident  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pnsoners  must  be  frequently  in  want  of  medical  assistance. 
Even  the  more  robust  sometimes  suffer  a  good  deal  at  first  from 
colds  and  bowel  complaints,  which  probably  arise  from  greater 
exposure  in  the  open  air  than  what  they  have  been  for  some  time 
previously  accustomed  to,  as  well  as  from  the  change  in  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  this  elevated  situation;  but  in  general  a  marked 
improvement  is  soon  manifested  in  their  appearance  and  health. 
The  following  Tables  give  the  average  of  casual  and  permanent 
sick  for  the  period. 

A  Return  of  the  Total  Number  of  Convicts  Monthly  on  the  Sick  List,  also 
the  Average  Daily  Number  victualled,  between  the  24th  August  and 
the  31st  December  1852. 


Month. 

Total 
Number. 

Ayerage 
DaUy. 

Arerage  Number 
Daily  for  the  whole  Period. 

August             ... 
Septemter            -            -        - 
October            -            -  .         - 
November            -           •        - 
December         ... 

476 
1,525 
1,578 
1,808 
1,972 

59 
51 
50 
60 
64 

57 

A  Retuhn  of  the  Total  Number  of  Convicts  on  Complaining  List  Monthly, 
also  the  Average  Daily  Number  between  the  24th  August  and  t!io 
31st  December  1852. 


Month. 

Total 
Number. 

Averagv 
Daily. 

Average  Number 
Daily  for  the  whole  Period. 

August             ... 
September            -           -        - 
October            •            .            . 
Norember             -            .        - 
December         .           -           - 

337 
1,194 
1,037 
1,239 
1,221 

42 
40 
33 
39 
39 

o 
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If^irmary^  Daritmoor  Prisonf  December  SI, 

lass. 

HofPiTAL  Report  from  the  24tb  August  1852  to  the  above  date. 

Naof 
PatienU 

How  di^KMad  €£ 

Bcmain- 

Ditetse. 

Dis- 

Pardoned 

ingon 

ad- 

charged 

By 

on 

Total 

the^ck 

mitted. 

to 
Labour. 

Death. 

Medical 
Grounds. 

List. 

F«hrlt 

17 

16 

•         • 

. 

16 

1 

CiUrrh     . 

• 

SOS 

186 

• 

. 

186 

17 

Pobnonary  CoosoxnpboD 

. 

10 

. 

6 

2 

8 

S 

Bronchhif  • 

. 

28 

18 

4 

- 

22 

6 

Aftfamm     .        •        . 

. 

8 

7 

. 

I 

Heart  OiMMe 

. 

1 

. 

. 

1 

Rhemnatian       -        - 

. 

19 

14 

. 

14 

5 

Scrofbla      - 

. 

12 

9 

1 

10 

2 

Uleentod  Legs 

• 

27 

24 

- 

24 

5 

Ulcer 

- 

4 

4 

- 



Abieetf     .       -       • 

. 

42 

39 

39 

5 

Ophthalmia 

- 

6 

4 

2 

Anaiarca  ... 

. 

4 

4 

. 

.. 

Bpilepty     - 

- 

30 

27 

- 

27 

« 

Emptum  on  Scalp 

. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Diaeaaed  Testicle    - 

. 

4 

3 

• 

1 

l/iarnMBa  ... 

. 

44 

41 

. 

41 

Dabilitj     . 

. 

8 

4 

- 

^ 

CoQMiiMitiai      -       . 
WeaklnteUect 

: 

7 
3 

6 
2 

Strictare    - 

. 

6 

6 

. 

1 

HflBBOfilioida 

. 

2 

2 

Leg  ampotated 

- 

1 

1 

- 

..- 

Sprains 

- 

8 

8 

. 

•i.— 

IitfnriM     -        -       - 

- 

23 

18 

• 

18 

5 

Fistok       - 

• 

1 

1 

• 

— 

Inflammation  of  the  Pleura  1 

and  Pericardiom     - 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

— 

Totals 

520 

443 

11 

3 

457 

63 

Diseases  of  the  chesty  and  particularly  the  respiratory  organs^  con- 
stituted the  largest  number  of  the  cases  admitted  into  the  infirmary, 
and  many  of  them  were  of  long  duration.  The  catarrhal  affections^ 
although  numerous,  are  not  unusually  large,  considering  that  bo  many 
were  rendered  susceptible  by  previous  disease,,  independent  of  the 
long  continued  inclement  weather,  and  other  concomitant  circiim- 
stances.  It  ought  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  tbat  the  minority  of  the 
prisoners  are  employed  in  the  fieldsy  and  from  the  frequent  sudden 
changes  in  the  weather  they  are  sometimes  deluged  with  rain  long 
before  they  can  reach  a  place  of  shelter.  The  greatest  attention  is  oon* 
sequently  necessary,  and  is  carefully  observed,  in  guarding  against  such 
contingencies,  and  in  making  them  shift  their  wet  clotfaii^ ;  otherwise 
these  complaints  would  have  been  greatly  multiplied.  The  greater 
number  were  of  a  slight  nature ;  but  about  the  middle  of  October  the 
complaint  was  complicated  with  symptoms  of  the  prevailing  low 
fever,  which  caused  it  to  assume  the  character  of  influenza.  The  aged^ 
and  those  enfeebled  by  previous  disease,  suffered  most  severely,  as 
the  inflanomation  frequently  extended  to  the  bronchial  tubea>  and 
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gav^  rifle  to  a  profuae  discharge^  which  had  a  very  exhausting  effect     Medioai 
I  have  classed  the  worst  cases  under  bronchitis^  and  may  remark  that    ^^* 
most  of  the  patients  were  in  an  un£aiyourable  state  to  withstand  the       — ' 
debilitating  efTects  of  the  disease.     The  four  deaths  firom  this  disease 
occurred  to  old  infirm  men,  who  had  been  bug  Buffering  from  chest 
affections^  and  were  received  here  from  other  prisons  as  myalids^  and 
had  been  constantly  under  treatment. 

Pubnonary  Consumption. — The  cases  of  death  from  this  disease 
were  all  received  into  this  establishment  as  invalids.  Most  of  them 
had  been  under  treatment  for  a  long  period^  and  four  were  likewise 
afflicted  with  scrofula^  three  having  large  sores  on  the  body,  and  in 
one  the  muscles  of  the  neck  were  completely  exposed ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  deplorable  accompaniment,  the  disease  appeared  to  pro- 
gress with  unusual  slowness,  and  they  were  seldom  affected  by  the 
most  unfavourable  weather.  The  appetite  was  found  to  be  as 
capricious  as  it  commonly  is  in  such  cases,  but  generally  much  less 
impaired ;  and  as  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  were  seldom  urgent,  we 
were  enabled  for  a  longer  period  to  counteract  the  debilitating  effects 
of  the  disease  by  allowing  nutritious  food.  Several  cases  of  this 
^ease  in  a  less  advanced  stage  have  improved  under  the  administra- 
tion of  cod  liver  oil,  conjoined  with  other  treatment,  and  the  progress 
of  this  baneful  malady  seems  to  have  been  greatly  retarded,  if  not 
arrested  in  its  course. 

The  case  of  death  from  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium 
is  worthy  of  remark,  in  so  far  as  the  poor  man,  who  was  naturally  of 
a  quiet  and  uncomplaining  disposition,  was  able  to  continue  at  work 
whilst  labouring  under  such  an  amount  of  disease  as  was  developed 
on  a  post  mortem  examination.  He  was  delicate  looking;  his 
symptoms  excited  apprehension  on  admission  to  the  hospital,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  all  remedies  would  prove  unavailing.  He 
died  on  the  thirteenth  day ;  and  as  there  were  extensive  adhesions  in 
both  thoracic  cavities,  with  complete  destruction  of  the  right  lung^ 
and  a  collection  of  more  than  four  pints  of  matter  in  that  cavity,  it 
would  appear  the  disease  had  existed  some  time,  although  he  ap- 
parently suffered  little  inconvenience  before  he  applied  for  advice. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  under  treatment  for  asthmatical 
complaints,  but  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  admit  them  into  the 
hospital ;  and  as  these  patients  suffer  less  inconvenience  here  than  in 
other  places,  even  during  the  prevalence  of  dense  fog,  it  is  considered 
best  to  give  them  some  suitable  employment,  and  allow  them  to  move 
about. 

Heart  affections,  particularly  palpitation,  are  conmion  amongst  the 
prisoners  when  first  received  from  other  prisons,  and  it  does  not  in 
general  appear  to  arise  from  any  structural  disease  of  the  organ.  I 
fear,  in  many  instances,  it  is  connected  with  a  pernicious  habit  which 
may  probably  be  engendered  or  aggravated  by  the  conjoined  influence 
of  long-continued  separation  and  idleness,  as  it  usually  abates  as 
soon  as  the  system  becomes  invigorated  by  out-door  labour. 

Fever. — Several  cases  of  a  low  description  of  fever  presented  them- 
selves in  the  month  of  October.  The  patients  conmionly  complained 
on  admission  of  severe  headache,  pain  in  the  chest,  which  increased 
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towards  eyeningy  with  a  quick  small  puke  and  red  tongue,  and  these 
^^  were  followed  by  profuse  perspiration.  These  symptoms  were  some- 
times  succeeded  by  great  depression  and  stupor,  or  d^enerated  into 
typhus.  All  the  cases  terminated  favourably ;  but  as  a  fever  similar 
in  its  character  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  Prince  Town  amongst 
the  poor,  it  excited  some  apprehension  of  its  extending  amongst  die 
prisoners. 

Scrofula. — The  cases  of  this  disease  have  appeared  in  various  forms ; 
some  of  a  painful  nature,  from  the  great  destruction  of  parts.  As  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  keep  such  patients  as  much  as  pos^ble  in  the 
open  air,  and  engaged  in  some  suitable  occupation,  they  are  seldom 
entered  on  the  hospital  list.  The  necessary  remedies  are>  however, 
dwly  prescribed,  and  the  one  which  has  proved  of  the  greatest  valu 
is  cod  liver  oil,  its  effects  on  this  decease,  and  the  incipient  stage  of 
consumption,  having  proved  very  efficacious. 

Ulcerated  Lege. — A  considerable  number  of  such  cases  have  pre- 
sented, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  locality  unfavourable,  as  sores 
are  very  prone  to  assume  an  irritable  character,  such  as  is  observed 
in  the  tropics,  and  some  of  them  have  proved  very  troublesome  and 
protracted. 

Accidents. — ^We  have  fortunately  liad  few  casualties,  which  speaks 
favourably  for  the  vigilance  and  precautionary  measures  adopted  by 
the  officers,  as  some  of  the  operations,  such  as  blasting,  are  attended 
with  much  danger.  The  most  severe  accident  was  caused  by  Ae 
man  having  been  run  over  by  a  turf  waggon,  whereby  he  received 
injuries  to  both  legs,  particularly  the  left,  which  was  extensively 
lacerated.  There  was  some  haemorrhage  at  first,  but  the  large 
vessels  escaped,  and  there  was  no  fracture.  Although  considerable 
inflammation  and  sloughing  ensued,  the  case  ultimately  did  welL 

The  operation  of  amputation  at  the  thigh  for  disease  of  the  knee 
joint  was  performed  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Pearse,  and  the  patient 
has  made  a  good  recovery. 

Mental  Affections. — Until  lately  very  few  of  these  cases  have  come 
under  ray  notice.  Two  were  in  the  hospital  when  I  joined  One 
has  been  discharged,  after  being  under  surveillance  for  a  long  period. 
He  was  disposed  to  be  sullen,  and  his  manner  was  peculiar ;  but  by  a 
little  soothing  management  he  was  quite  tractable,  and  made  himself 
useful  about  the  ward  As  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  try  the  effect 
of  regular  employment,  he  was  attached  to  one  of  the  agricultural 
gangs,  and  the  officer  in  a  short  time  reported  that  he  worked  as  hard 
as  any  of  the  others,  and  with  the  greate^it  cheerfulness.  The  other  is 
an  old  man,  who  has  been  bed-ridden  all  the  time  he  has  been  under 
my  care,  and  I  have  little  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  on  several 
occasions  obstinately  refused  to  take  food,  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  shaved,  and  frequently  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  be  sent 
to  a  cell  without  food ;  but  he  has  at  length,  by  firm  and  gentle 
management,  allowed  his  face  to  be  defiled,  as  he  terms  it,  and  taken 
a  little  nourishment  without  much  trouble.  His  general  health  is 
consequently  much  improved,  but  his  delusions  continue  as  strong 
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as  ever.  Some  of  the  more  recent  arrivals  have  this  disease  in  a  Medical 
milder^  and  I  may  add^  as  regards  a  few^  in  a  more  suspicious  form^  B^^f 
characterized  by  a  great  aversion  to  labour ;  but  as  it  is  sometimes  a  ""^ 
matter  of  much  difficulty  to  detect  such  malingerers,  they  are  of 
course  allowed  the  benefit  of  any  doubt.  I  may,  however,  observe 
that  many  of  the  prisoners  received  here  from  otiier  prisons  have 
appeared  to  be  labouring  under  a  considerable  degree  of  torpor  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  which  is  commonly  marked  by  hesitation  in 
replying  to  questions,  apathy  or  indifference  to  anything  passing 
around  them,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  a  sickly  appearance.  As  I 
usually  find  that  these  prisoners  have  I'ecently  undergone  separate 
confinement,  I  am  of  .opinion  that  such  symptoms  are  very  likely  to 
arise  from  prolonged  seclusion.  Our  means  of  accomuiodatiug  such 
patients  are  imperfect  at  the  present  time ;  but  the  additions  that  are 
now  in  progress  for  the  use  of  the  sick  will  soon  be  available,  and 
will  be  of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  these  and  other  diseases 
requiring  great  care  and  circumspection. 

The  officers  have  generally  been  healthy,  and  few  have  been  con- 
fined from  sickness,  considering  the  exposure  consequent  on  the 
discharge  of  their  responsible  duties.  The  average  number  of  officers 
for  the  period  has  been  about  120,  and  those  placed  on  the  sick  list 
amount  to  81,  with  an  average  of  five  days  sick  to  each.  Catarrhal 
and  slight  febrile  complaints  have  been  most  common,  but  seldom 
protracted,  and  all  terminated  favourably. 

As  attendance  on  the  families  of  the  officers  devolves  on  the 
medical  officer  in  this  secluded  locality  I  may  remark,  that  there 
has  been  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  sickness  amongst  the  women  and 
children,  but  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  the  diseases, 
the  most  prevalent  bein^  slight  inflammatory  affections  usual  at  this 
season  of  the  ye^u:,  and  there  have  not  been  any  deaths. 

My  short  residence  here  does  not  enable  me  to  offer  any  positive 
opinion  on  the  locality ;  but,  judging  from  the  healthy  appearance  of 
tne  inhabitants,  and  me  comparatively  little  inconvenience  suffered 
by  the  most  delicate  in  this  establishment,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
situation  on  the  whole  pretty  weU  adapted  for  invalids.  The  mono- 
tonous aspect  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  the  prevalence  of 
dense  fogs,  has,  no  doubt,  for  a  time  a  depressing  effect  even  on 
those  in  the  most  robust  health.  The  fogs  certidnly  surpass  in  den- 
aty  and  duration  any  that  I  have  experienced  in  other  quarters  of 
the  fflobe ;  and  although  I  cannot  agree  with  some  of  the  natives  in 
considering  them  healthy,  those  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  seem  to  be  comparatively  little  affected  by  them,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  singularly  exempt  from  chest  complaints.  I  have 
frequently  observed  that  patients  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  chest 
experience  most  inconvenience  shortly  before  a  change  from  fine 
weather,  and  felt  relief  when  the  fogs  or  rain  actually  set  in..  The 
continued  general  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  exceeds  in 
severity  any  season  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  residents,  has  been 
much  against  the  invalids ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  great  disad- 
vantage, a  marked  improvement  is  observable  in  the  health  of  the 
greater  number  of  them.    This  has  been  very  remarkable  ot  late,  a<f 
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the  priaoners  recently  received  have  for  the  most  part  been  weakly 
and  emaciated. 

There  are  many  advantages  connected  with  this  establishment  in  a 
medical  point  of  view,  particularly  that  of  being  able  to  find  emjAoy- 
ment  smted  to  the  different  capabilities  of  the  prisoners,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  agricultural  operations,  which  are  most 
benefidbd  in  re-establishing  the  health  both  of  body  and  mind.  T^a 
prison  being  situated  on  a  gentle  slope,  with  an  abundant  suj^ly  of 
water,  precludes  the  risk  of  deleterious  accumulations  in  the  sewers, 
and  the  ventilation  and  warming  of  the  building  have  received  the 
greatest  attention,  and  are  in  a  very  perfect  state. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  great  and  v^ry  necessary  attention 
that  has  b^n  paid  to  sanitary  measures  has,  under  Providence,  pre- 
served us  from  much  sickness,  as  there  was  a  great  tendency  to 
febrile  diseases  of  a  low.  and  typhous  character  in  this  neighbour- 
hood in  the  months  of  October  and  November.  The  cases  of  fever 
occurring  in  the  prison  about  that  period  in  general  assumed  the 
same  form  as  it  €bd  in  those  living  in  the  close  and  overcrowded 
houses  in  Prince  Town ;  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  disease 
was  milder  and  less  protracted,  showing  the  eflrect  of  favourable 
circumstances  in  modifying  or  counteracting  the  atmospheric 
influence. 

The  extensive  operations  at  present  in  progress  to  reclaim  and 
cultivate  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  have  already  effected  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  remark 
by  the  most  superficial  observers  that  the  vapoury  clouds  which 
formerly  settled  all  around  frequently  skip  the  drained  land,  and  pass 
to  the  adjacent  tors.  The  land  already  under  cultivation  forms  a 
most  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dull  monotony  of  the  surrounding 
cheerless  waste,  and  if  continued  in  the  same  ratio  the  landscape  will 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  undergo  an  entire  change,  and  the 
climate  become  proportionally  more  genial  and  healthfuL 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
To  the  Directors  of  John  Campbell,  M.D. 

Convict  Prisons, 


Infirmary y  Dartmoor  Prison, 

State  of  the  Weather  between  the  1st  September  and  the 
31st  December  1852. 


Month. 

Remarks. 

S   A.M. 

Noon. 

4   P.M. 

September        •         -         - 
October        ... 
November          ... 
December        •          ..          . 

59 
54 
51 
4S 

60 
55 
51 

49 

60 
54 
51 
49 

Daily 
Averages. 
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21S 


Weather  Obeenratknis. 


Clear  and  fine 

Bain,  showery,  and  foggy 

Total 


Wind. 


North 

North-east 

North-west 

South 

South-east 

South-south-east 

South-west 

East 

West 

Total 


No.  of  Days,  "^^ 


Offloor"! 


53 
70 


122 


No.  of  Days. 


6 

21 

9 

1 

3 

2 

35 

11 

34 


122 
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III. 


CIIArLAIX'S    REPORT. 


CbapiMii't  Gentlemex,  Dartmoor  PruoUy  January  1,  1853. 

*t?^"  I  FEEL  pleasure  in  being  able  to  Bay  that  the  conduct  of  the 

prisoners  is  in  general  satisfactory,  and  marked  by  a  healthy  tone^ 
which  I  venture  to  consider  an  index  in  many  cases  of  true  reform- 
ation of  character.  The  voluntary  Bible  classes  are  better  attended 
than  they  were  last  year,  much  attention  is  shown,  and  where  mis- 
conduct has  arisen  it  has  sometimes  been  discouraged  among  them- 
selves.    But  much  remains  to  be  done. 

My  daily  duties  are  prayers  and  short  extempore  sermon  in  each 
infirmary,  and  visiting  the  sick  in  the  wards,  I  give  Scripture 
lessons  every  other  day  in  the  school,  and  visit  the  refractory  ceils^ 
have  occasional  Bible  classes  in  the  evening  in  different  prisons  in 
association,  and  corrcs^wnd  vrith  such  prisoners'  friends  as  write  for 
information.  On  Sundays  I  have  two  full  services  in  the  chapel^ 
a  service  in  the  sick  ward,  and  visit  the  refractory  cells.  The  inva- 
lids are  very  attentive  to  the  services  held  amongst  them,  and  touch- 
ing acknowledgments  are  often  heard  from  them  of  regret  for  past 
sinfulness  in  breaking  the  laws  of  God  and  their  country.  The 
admirable  arrangements  of  the  infirmaries,  the  perfect  cleanliness 
kept,  and  the  attention  of  the  officers  make  the  services  there  a 
source  of  great  gi'atification  to  me. 

Our  school  is  well  supplied  with  books,  and  with  two  fully  compe- 
tent masters,  whose  exertions  deserve  all  that  can  be  said  for  them 
through  their  imwearied  zeal  and  attention.  I  regret,  however,  to 
say  that  for  the  last  twelve  months  the  capabilities  of  the  school 
have  not  been  developed  sufficiently  to  meet  the  increase  of  prisoners 
lodged  here,  two  masters  only  have  been  able  to  attend  school^ 
leaving  the  third  to  transact  the  business  of  the  chaplain's  office, 
and  for  the  last  two  months  one  of  these  has  been  necessarily  with- 
drawn from  the  school  in  consequence  of  the  third  master  having 
left.  By  this  deficiency  the  men  have  only  received  half  a  day^s 
instruction  during  each  fortnight,  and  the  instruction  given  has  been 
imdervalucd  by  them,  probably  forgotten,  as  they  allege,  during  so 
long  an  interval,  and  the  progress  lias  been  small  compared  with 
what  we  should  have  wished  it  to  be.  Some  hope  has  been  given 
of  an  increase  of  staff,  which  is  really  needed,  and  with  three  masters 
in  constant  attendance  100  men  esich  day  could  be  well  and  easily 
taught,  and  the  school  lists  would  recur  weekly. 

It  will  probably  appear  from  the  reports  that  the  number  of  men 
punished  m  Dartmoor  is  rather  below  than  equal  to  the  general 
average,  and  the  Governor  has  frequently  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
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should  feel  in  reporting  so  fiskvountble  an  item  at  the  end  of  the  year  as   0h*pi&iu*4 
the  only  partially  filled  and  sometimes  empty  refractory  ceUs*  In  addi-     ^^j^ 
tion  to  the  Governor's  kind  discrimination^  acting  as  it  does  with  such 
good  effect  on  the  prisoners'  minds^  I  trust  it  will  appear  that  religious 
considerations  have  also  had  their  weight. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  an  expression  of  deep  thankfulness 
to  the  Almighty  for  sparing  me  to  labour  in  a  work  where  each 
duty  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  my  feelings,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  which  I  have  met  from  every  person  connected  with  the 
government  of  the  prison  such  invariable  courtesy  and  help.  My 
strength  has  been  equal  to  the  duties  required  of  me,  and  the 
enjoyment  Avith  which  the  day's  work  has  been  gone  through  makes 
these  days  the  happiest  of  my  pastoral  life,  more  especially  when 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  as  I  trust  I  have,  that  the  blessing  of  my 
Heavenly  Father  has  not  been  withheld;  and  though  it  has  become 
common  with  many  lately  to  speak  against  the  labours  of  chap- 
lains, it  cannot  but  be  found,  from  the  proof  afforded  of  the  after 
lives  of  hundreds  of  reformed  convicts  discharged  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  the  best  means  in  your  power,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  effect  a  sound  reformation  have  been  used,  and  that 
while  tlie  imperfect  parish  organization  of  our  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  districts  haB  failed  to  meet  the  large  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  so  a  large  amount  of  crime  has  been  thrust  on  your 
hands,  remedial  measures  have  been  carried  on,  such  as  sound 
Christian  public  opinion  wiU  in  time  to  come  sufficiently  vindicate. 

I  am,  Grendemen, 
With  feelings  of  sincere  respect. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

J.  DOBIS^  Chaplain. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons,  ffc.  ffc. 
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IV. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


Asriouiturai  GENTLEMEN,  Dortmoor  Priiony  January  10,  1853. 

B<n»rt.  I  HAVE  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information  my  Farm 

Report  for  the  year  1852. 

In  reviewing  the  operations  for  this  period,  it  is  necessary  I  should 
state,  that  the  prevalence  of  wet  and  stormy  weather  in  this  exposed 
situation  has  necessarily  much  interfered  with  our  progress.  And 
in  considering  the  amount  and  value  of  the  work  performed  on  the 
fiirm  during  the  year,  it  is  detnrable  to  bear  in  mind,  a  large  mai^gin 
should  be^owed  for  what  may  be  termed  "  casual  work,**  which  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  accuracy ;  I  have  therefore  con- 
fined myself  only  to  those  works  in  whidi  a  fair  and  settled  price 
can  be  arrived  at,  and  whidi  rejMresents  a  sum  of  nearly  2,500t 
(see  Appendix  A.),  as  compared  with  1,665/.  3».,  the  estimated  value 
on  the  year  1861,  showing  an  increase  of  upwards  of  800i  in  favour 
of  the  year  1852.  Considerable  as  this  increase  is,  it  would  haTC 
been  still  greater  but  for  the  prevalence  of  bad  weather,  which  in 
this  locality  has  been  very  detrimental  to  all  out-door  employment. 
An  opinion  may  be  formed  on  this  point  from  the  fact  of  there  having 
been  only  169  fair  working  days  during  the  year. 

Crops. — In  taking  a  review  of  the  crops  for  the  year,  I  will  refer 
to  them  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  gathered  in. 

Flax. — My  quarterly  reports  have  already  informed  you  that  the 
crop  of  flax  has  not  been  so  successful  as  the  growth  of  the  year  1851. 
The  dry  easterly  winds  which  prevailed  for  a  lengthened  period  after 
the  seed  was  up  were  the  cause  of  permanent  damage  to  the  plant. 
Subsequent  observations  also  lead  me  to  believe  another  cause  con- 
tributed in  some  degree  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  experiment ; 
viz.,  in  the  soil  being  too  recently  reclaimed,  and  therefore  not  so 
well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  flax  as  it  would  be  after  the  land 
had  gone  through  a  course  of  cropping.  On  reference  to  tliose 
authorities  who  have  had  ample  means  of  pointing  out  the  most 
successful  mode  of  culture,  I  am  led  to  believe  the  latter  cause  of 
failure  is  the  most  important  to  guard  against  in  future  years ;  and 
it  will  be  desirable  for  you  to  determine  whether  the  cidtivation  of 
flax  should  not  be  postponed  for  a  time,  in  order  that  the  land  may 
be  cropped  and  properly  prepared  befere  the  seed  is  sown.  Its 
postponement,  I  tnink,  will  not  be  attended  with  any  inconvenience 
or  loss,  as  it  may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  some 
more  satisfactory  means  may  be  adopted  for  its  being  dressed,  ready 
for  weaving  at  Pentonville.     At  present  the  schemes  afloat  for  its 
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preparation  are  too  uncertain  to  be  regarded  with  any  degree  of 
coimdence. 

Grcus  Fields.^  The  enclosed  fields  have  been  cut  for  hay,  and 
have  yielded  about  30  tons.  The  quality  is  tolerable,  and  the  hay 
will  be  consumed  by  the  horses  and  cows. 

The  Water  Meadows, — The  improvements  eflPected  during  the 
early  part  of  the  veai  by  draining,  levelling,  and  applying  the 
sewage  water  from  tne  military  barracks  and  officers'  quarters  have 
had  very  astonishing  effects  on  the  water  meadows.  Previous  to  the 
improvements,  this  was  a  continuous  swamp,  and  in  many  places 
impassable ;  but  the  application  of  the  above  means  of  improvement 
(and  effected  in  little  more  than  six  months)  are  very  manifest.  If 
the  produce  be  consumed  by  the  stock  in  a  green  state  its  value 
can  scarcely  be  overrated 

Turf  Cutting. — This  branch  of  labour  will  always  form  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  connexion  with  the  farm,  and  very  consi- 
derably reduces  the  yearly  expenses  for  fuel  and  light.  On  reference 
to  the  Appendix  A.  it  will  be  found  that  the  luarket  value  of  the 
turf  stored  this  year  amounts  to  864i,  and  that  much  was  left  on 
the  ground  in  consequence  of  the  weather.  The  instructions  you 
have  recently  issued  with  regard  to  turf  cutting  will  be  acted  on  this 
year ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  by  commencing  earlier  in  the  season, 
many  advantages  will  be  gained.  The  quantity  stored  this  year  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  for  the  previous  year,  which  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  weather. 

Mangolds  and  Carrots. — These  roots  were  grown  in  alternate 
rows,  and  the  produce  has  been  eight  tons  of  each  to  the  acre,  or  a 
total  of  16  tons,  which  may  be  considered  a  good  crop.  The  success 
of  both  these  crops  is  important,  the  carrot  especially,  it  being 
adapted  both  for  prison  purposes  and  an  excellent  food  for  horses 
and  other  stock.  The  mangold  is  in  no  way  less  valuable,  and  is 
peculiarly  well  suited  for  feeding  pigs ;  and  since  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  a  very  considerable  faUing  off  has  arisen  in  the  supply 
of  waste  from  the  cook-house,  which  renders  a  substitute  of  some 
kind  indispensable.  The  weight  of  some  of  the  carrots  was  as  much 
as  3  lbs.  each,  and  I  attribute  much  of  their  success  to  the  mixed 
cultivation. 

Swedes. — These  have  turned  out  well.  The  produce  of  the  more 
sheltered  part  of  the  ground  was  at  the  rate  of  28  tons  to  the  acre. 
In  more  exposed  situations  the  produce  was  less,  showing  the 
advantage  of  shelter. 

Turnips. — On  the  whole  the  crop  was  very  tolerable,  and  the 
general  average  may  be  taken  at  10  tons  to  the  acre.  Here,  too,  as 
with  the  swedes,  the  want  of  shelter  was  very  manifest ;  the  more 
sheltered  paints  producing  a  very  excellent  crop,  whilst  on  the  ex- 
posed parts  scarcely  half  a  crop  was  found. 

Oats. — The  oats  produced  a  great  bulk  of  straw,  but  the  grain 
was  of  only  middling  quality.  The  wet  weather  was  most  injurious 
to  this  crop. 
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AgrUnatanJ      Barley. — The  experiment  in  growing  barley  was  succesrful,  and 
K^ort.    i^  cultivation  will  be  extended  during  the  present  year. 

Potatoes. — A  few  rows  were  planted  by  way  of  experinient,  but 
the  disease  was  again  fatal  to  them.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to 
continue  planting  them  on  a  small  scale,  as  if  any  successful  means 
can  be  adopted  ror  growing  this  root  an  important  item  of  expen- 
diture will  be  saved.  In  estimating  the  present  cost  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  taking  its  full  number  at  1,300  prisoners,  with  the  proper 
staff  of  officers,  a  consumption  of  three  quarters  of  a  ton  would  take 
place  daily,  which,  at  the  present  contract  price  of  5/.  11*.  per  ton, 
would  amount  to  above  4/.  daily  for  potatoes  alone. 

Plantivg. — An  extensive  belt  has  been  planted  during  the  year, 
which  in  a  few  years  will  afford  considerable  shelter. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  cropping  for  the  coming  year  shall  com- 
prise mangolds,  carrots,  parsnips,  swedes,  turnips,  oats,  barley, 
cabbages,  &c. 

Manure. — The  collection  and  preparation  of  manures  is  attended 
to  daily ;  and  about  455  tons  of  various  sorts  are  now  remaining  in 
etock,  and  their  value  may  be  thus  enumerated ;  viz. — 

£      s.    cL 
Artificial,  75  tons,  at  60#.         -  -  -    225    0    O 

Turf  dust  and  lime,  100  tons,  at  4#.         -        -      20    0    O 
Other  manures,  280  tons,  at  As.  •  -      56    0    0 


Total  -  .  -    301     0    0 


The  artificial  manures  are  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being  drilled 
in  with  the  seeds,  and  are  found  to  have  a  favourable  effect  in  invigo- 
rating the  plant  in  its  early  growth,  and  thus  placing  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  fly.  The  best  manure  we  have  made  has  been  c<mi- 
poeed  of  peat  ashes  and  charcoal,  night-soil,  gas  tar,  and  crushed 
bones.  No  artificial  manures  were  purchased  during  the  year,  and 
it  is  expected  the  quantity  collected  for  this  season  will  be  neaily 
sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

New  Buildings. — The  erection  of  extenmve  farm  buildings,  capable 
of  containing  60  cows  and  100  pigs,  will  be  very  convenient  for 
all  purposes. 

Manure  Tanks  and  Pumps. — A  tank,  capable  of  holding  2,200 
gallons,  has  been  built  within  the  prison,  and  receives  the  whole  of 
the  prison  sewage ;  nothing  being  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  By  this 
means  a  very  considerable  supply  of  liquid  manure  is  secured.  This 
is  forced  up  to  a  small  tank  on  the  highest  level  under  cultivation, 
by  means  of  pumps  which  are  worked  by  prisoners.  Three  smaller 
tanks  have  been  constructed  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  at  various  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  connected  by  two-inch  iron  pipes.  The 
liquid  manure  is  applied  to  about  50  acres  of  reclaimed  land  by 
means  of  a  canvass  hose,  with  the  asmstance  of  only  one  convict 
The  application  of  the  liquid  has  been  equally  successful  when 
allowea  to  run  down  the  dnlls. 
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JVyf. — The  completion  of  the  buildings  for  the  pigs  has  been 
attended  with  very  good  results,  and  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  ^^52!** 
the  purpose,  and  secure  warmth  and  good  yentilation.  The  stock  is 
at  present  reduced  to  100  of  all  sizes.  Among  them  we  have  the 
*'  Improved  Essex,^  **  Pure  Berkshire,"  and  the  **  Improved  Arbour- 
field,*  and  a  cross  between  the  Neapolitan  and  the  Wild  Boar. 

Cows  and  Calves. — The  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  are 
nearly  completed,  and  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  Here,  as  with 
the  piggeries,  warmth  and  good  ventilation  .are  combined,  and  will 
contribute  very  materially  to  the  well-doing  of  the  stock.  At 
present  there  are  10  cows  and  6  calves  of  the  North  Devon  breed, 
which  have  only  been  purchased  within  the  last  few  months. 

Garden. — The  garden  within  the  prison  walls  has  been  enlai^ed 
and  improved.  It  has  been  cropped  with  cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips, 
leeks,  and  chicory.  The  produce  has  been  supplied  to  the  steward 
for  prison  purposes. 

Having  laid  before  you  the  operations  of  the  farm  for  the  year,  I 
am  reluctant  to  close  this  report  without  bearing  testimony  to  the 
willing  industry  of  the  prisoners,  as  it  must  be  a  source  of  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  convicts  in 
being  assured  that  habits  of  industry  and  improvement  are  manifest ; 
and  I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment must  in  some  measure  contribute  to  this  desirable  end.  It  is 
a  common  observation  amongst  casual  observers  or  visiters  who  are 
permitted  to  see  the  prison :  **  The  prisonera  seem  to  work  very 
"  well,  but  I  suppose  it  is  because  the  governor  or  other  superior 
**  authority  happens  to  look  on.**  Their  industry,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
is  not  merely  that  of  eye  service,  for  it  frequently  happens  in  making 
my  visits  among  them  that  I  have  opportunities  of  watching  their 
industry  in  places  where  they  have  no  idea  of  being  overlooked,  and 
I  can  confidently  report  that  an  unusual  amount  of  willing  and 
persevering  industry  is  observable.  That  they  take  an  interest  in 
their  work  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  a  large  number  of  them 
when  they  are  first  received  here  have  no  idea  of  agricultural  work, 
but  they  quickly  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  dl  descriptions  of 
such  work,  and  become  good  farm  labourers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  servant. 
To  the  Directors  of  W.  MoRRiSH,  Deputy  Governor. 

Convict  I^sons, 
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Ttopott* 

—  Appendix  A. 


Ebtimated  Yalub  and  Quantity  of  Fabk  Work  perfonned  by 
the  Prisoners  for  the  year  1852.  ^'  Casual  Work  **  not  included* 


67  acres  trenched  two  feet  deep»  at  7L  per  acre 
67  ditto  drained  two  feet  deep,  at  6L  per  acre 

2  ditto  planting,  at  7L  per  acre  ... 
1,128  jards  new  stone  wiJl,  coped  with  lime  and  stone,  at 

2$,  per  jard  -  -  .  .  . 

1,704  ditto  with  sod,  at  If.  6dL  per  jard 
8,000  ditto  old  walls  and  fences  repaired,  at  Id,  per  yard     - 
1,584  ditto  new  roads  formed,  at  3#.  6d*  per  jard 
2,420  ditto  old  roads  repaired,  at  Is.  Sd.  per  jard 
1,512  ditto  of  paved  guttering,  at  6d.  per  jara 
1,920  tons  of  turf  stored,  at  9#.  per  ton 
100  ditto    ditto  cut  and  turned,  but  left  on  the  ground,  at 

5$.  per  ton  -  -  -  - 

3  liquid  manure  tanks,  at  SI.  each  ... 

Total  amount  ...    2,498    3   8 


£ 

(. 

d 
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0 
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PORTSMOUTH    PRISON. 


REPORT, 

For  the  Year  1852,  of  the  Directors  of  the  Convict  Prisons, 
made,  as  regards  Portsmouth  Prison,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act  5  Geo.  IV.  cap.  84.,  and  IS  and  14  Vict.  cap.  39.  — 
specifying  the  State  of. the  Buildings;  the  Behavioiu'  and 
Conduct  of  the  (Mcers  of  the  Prison,  and  of  the  Convicts 
the  Amount  of  the  Earnings  of  the  Convicts,  and  the 
Expense  of  the  Prison;  and  such  other  Matters  relating 
to  the  Discipline  and  Management  thereof,  as  they  shall  deem 
expedient,  or  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  direct. 

Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty, 

To  THE  Right  Honourable  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  DepartmerU. 

45  ParUameni  Street, 
My  Lord,  March  31   1853. 

We  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  following  Report 
for  the  year  1852,  on  the  discipline  and  management  of  the 
new  convict  prison  at  Portsmouth,  which  was  opened  on  the  1st 
of  April  last,  to  receive  the  convicts  then  confined  in  the  labour 
hulks  at  that  station. 

Condition  of  the  SuHdings. 

The  buildings  being  quite  new  are  in  good  state  and  condition,  condition  of 
Those  containing  the  cells  for  the  prisoners  have  been  completed,  S^!^*" 
and  fiilly  occupied  for  some  months  past.     The  houses  intended 
for  the  occupation  of  the  officers  are  now  in  a  forward  state,  and 
will  soon  be  occupied ;  and  the  whole  of  the  other  buildings  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  in  use  for  their  intended  purposes, 
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except  the  infirmary,  which  will  in  a  very  short  time  be  ready 
fw  occupation. 

Conduct  of  the  Ojficen. 
OQadMoior       The   zeal,   energy,  and    ability  (^  Captain    Knight    haye 
had  full    scope  in  the    task  of   overcoming    and    remoYing 
the  difficulties  incidental    to  the  occupation  of   a  new   and 
extensive    convict  prison.      In    this  case  the  usual  difficul- 
ties have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  prisoners  came  into  the  prison  direct  from  the 
hulks,  and  that  the  main  object  was,  necessarily,  not  simply 
the  maintenance  of  a  state  of  discipline  to  which  they  had  be^i 
accustomed,  but  the  amendment  of  the  imperfect  state  ol  discipline 
unavoidable  in  the  hulks,  and  the  establishment  of  the  degree  cf 
order  and  submission  requisite  in  a  well-ordered  prison  for  public 
works.     Captain  Knight's  experience,  as  late  Governor  of  Port- 
land prison,  and  previously  as  Superintendent  of  Military  Prisons 
in  Canada,  added  to  his  many  natural  qualifications  for  such  a 
task,   have  enabled  him  most  successfully  to  conquer  these 
difficulties,  and  to  make  the  prison  under  his  charge  a  pattern 
of  order,  cleanliness,  and  good  discipline.     In  his  exertions  he 
has  been  most  efficiently  aided  by  the  Deputy  Governor  and 
Chief  Warder  of  the  prison,  of  whose  zeal  and  intelligence  he 
reports  most  favourably.     The  moral  and  reh'gious  improvement 
of  the  pi-isoners  has  been  duly  attended  to  by  the  Chaplain,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Livesay,  who,  by  the  transfer  of  the  convicts  from 
the  hulks  to  the  prison,  has  obtained  many  opportunities  of  ex- 
tending his  own  usefulness,  and  that  of  the  Scripture  readers  and 
schoolmasters  in  their  several  capacities.    Dr.  Jewell,  the  Medical 
Officer,  has  successfully  attended  to  the  due  maintenance  of  good 
bodily  health  among  the  prisoners. 

On  the  first  occupation  of  the  prison,  a  spirit  of  unwillingness 
to  undergo  with  patience  and  proper  feeling  the  special  exertions 
and  inconvenience,  unavoidable  to  all  parties  connected  with 
prison  duties  on  such  an  occasion,  manifested  itself  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  subordinate  officers,  and  led  to  acts  which  ren- 
dered necessary  the  dismissal  of  three  or  four  of  their  number. 
Since  that  time  there  has  not  only  been  no  cause  of  general 
complaint  of  their  conduct,  but  the  Governor  has  been  "  able  to 
state  confidently  that  their  duties  are  zealously  and  efficiently 
performed,"  and  "  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  he  could  not  expect 
to  have  a  more  efficient  staff  of  discipline  officers." 

We  may  here  state,  that  we  concur  with  the  Governor  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  allowance,  by  each  department  employing  con- 
victs, of  a  small  weekly  gratuity  to  the  prison  officers  in  charge 
of  the  working  parties,  would  be  very  usefrd  in  stimulating  their 
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zeal  in  tiheir  duties  of  superintendence.  These  duties  embrace, 
not  only  die  qualifications  necessary  in  a  prison  officer  for  en- 
forcing discipline,  but  also  a  fitness  for  properly  directing  the 
labour  of  the  convicts ;  and  the  addition  of  such  a  gratuity  to 
the  ordinary  established  pay  of  the  officer,  would  not  only  act  as 
a  stimulus  to  those  now  in  the  service,  but  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  well-qualified  persons  to  become  candidates  for  admission 
to  it.  Such  a  gratuity  is  allowed  by  the  Admiralty  and  Ord- 
nance departments  to  die  officers  employed  in  charge  of  convicts 
on  the  public  works  at  Portland,  and  the  result  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  the  efficiency  of  the  labour. 

Treatment  and  Condition  of  the  Prisoners. 

The  convicts  have  been  dealt  with  agreeably  to  the  established  Sjl^^ 
rules  and  regulations.    Every  prisoner  has  had  facility  for  making  ^SJ^i^ 
complaints  or  representations  to  theGrovernor  or  Visiting  Director, 
if  he  desired  to  do  so,  and  no  complaint  of  harsh  or  unfair  treat- 
ment has  been  in  any  degree  substantiated. 

The  demeanour  of  the  prisoners  is  orderly  and  respectful,  and 
affords  in  itself  a  satisfactory  indication  of  their  treatment  and 
condition  as  prisoners.  As  regards  food,  clothing,  and  bedding, 
they  neither  have  reason  for  complaint,  nor  are  these  points 
carried  further  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  prisoners  in 
health  sufficient  for  their  labour. 

The  means  of  religious,  moral,  and  school  instruction  are  as 
ample  as  can  be  applied  without  interfering  with  the  industrial 
employment  of  the  prisoners ;  and  the  state  of  their  health  is 
duly  attended  to  by  the  medical  department  of  the  prison. 

During  the  nine  months  that  the  prison  has  been  occupied 
there  have  been  only  two  deaths  among  the  convicts ;  of  these, 
one  was  the  result  of  accident  on  the  public  works ;  and  the 
medical  officer  has  reported  in  favourable  terms  of  the  health  of 
the  convicts  generally. 

Number  and  Disposal  of  Prisoners. 


Remaining  in  confinement,  Ist  January  1852       -  0 

Received  during  the  year  1852         -        -  -  1,376 


Removed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  with  tickets  of 

leave    -            -              -             -  260 

„                     „             J,           public  works  -  1 
„           Western  Australia   with   tickets   of 

leave        -            -            -           -  29 

5,                    „             „          public  works  -  37 

Carried  forward     -  327 


1,376 
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Portsmouth  PrtMon. 

&ou^t  forward 

. 

327 

RemoTed  to  Bermuda        -        - 

. 

22 

„           Gibraltar        ... 

• 

23 

Millbank  Prison 

• 

9 

„           Pentonville  „         - 

- 

2 

„           Dartmoor      „         -         -         - 

- 

15 

„           "  Stirling  Castle  "  hulk 

- 

8 

-York" 

. 

20 

Pardoned,  free             -            *               . 

• 

7 

Deaths            .              -             -            . 

" 

2 
435 

Remidning  in  confinement,  31st  December    - 

*■ 

941 

1,376 

inaofihi 
pnioiMn. 


Description  oflahovur — Earnirigs  and  Expenses  of  the  Prisoners. 

^ttSbSa^      Th®  labour  in  which  the  convicts  have  been  employed  is  de- 
SfSs    tailed  in  the  Governor  s  Report  (Appendix  C,  page  243),  and  has 
been  executed  for  the  Admiralty  and  Ordnance  departments  at 
the  staticm,  and  in  works  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
prison. 

Much  of  the  labour  performed  by  the  convicts  under  these 
departments  was  not  capable  of  being  measured ;  but  applying 
the  result  in  value  of  such  as  has  been  actually  measured  to  the 
time  occupied  in  the  execution  of  the  rest,  the  value  of  the  labour 
per  day  of  ten  hours  for  each  convict  employed  may  be  taken  at 
two  shillings.  The  total  value  of  the  labour  executed  during 
the  nine  months  that  the  prison  has  been  occupied  is  estimated 
at  12,0262.  14^.  8(2.,  and  the  time  occupied  therein  has  been 
1 15,469  days  of  ten  hours  each. 

The  prison  having  only  been  opened  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  many  of  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  being  those  of 
outfit  for  a  new  establishment,  the  actual  necessary  expenses 
have  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  experience,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  wrill  not  exceed  25?.  a  year  for  each  convict  confined 
in  the  prison. 

The  aooonmiodation  of  the  prison  being  for  1,000  convicts,  of 
whom  the  labour  of  about  one  sixth  would  not  be  available 
(allowing  for  men  sick,  attending  school,  under  punishment, 
&c.),  the  actual  working  number  of  prisoners  daily  would  be 
about  834.  Captain  Knight,  calculating  on  the  value  of  the  work 
already  executed  by  the  convicts  confined  in  the  prison  (see  his 
Report,  Appendix,  page  245),  estimates  the  value  of  a  fidl  year's 
labour  of  that  numW  at  nearly  25,600Z.,  and  their  earnings 
would  thus  exceed  the  expenses  of  the  year  by  about  6001. 
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If  it  were  die  rule  to  employ  the  couTicts  at  unbroken  labour^ 
and  of  a  desmption  not  entailing  waste  of  human  power,  a  still 
more  £ayourable  result  might  be  fairly  expected,  and  on  this 
point  we  would  now  beg  strongly  to  represent,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  convicts  in  labour,  in  which  their  strength  is  expended 
isrithout  an  adequate  result,  merely  because  it  \&  not  to  be  paid 
for  in  cash  by  the  department  employing  them,  must  in  the  end 
always  prove  expensive  to  the  country.  It  must  be  allowed,  at 
the  same  time,  diat  the  employment  of  convicts  in  dockyards  or 
public  establishments,  where  they  are  necessarily  employed  in  de- 
sultory jobs,  and  under  circumstances  requiring  peculiar  watchfiil- 
ness,  on  the  part  of  the  oflScers,  to  prevent  escape  or  irregularity, 
can  never  be  so  profitable  in  the  result  as  when  they  are  em- 
ployed under  circumstances  that  allow  of  their  being  entirely 
separated  from  other  workmen,  and  occupied  in  labour  that  is 
uninterrupted  and  capable  of  measurement. 

Conduct^  Industry^  Progress  in  School  Instruction^  and  Morals 

of  the  Prisoners  J 

The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  has  been  generally  good  since  conduct. 
the  opening  of  the  prison.     The  Grovemor  states  in  Ins  Report,  ^S^^'in 
"  out  of  1,376  prisoners  who  have  been  confined  in  this  prison,  SS^^ 
955  have  not  committed  the  slightest  breach  of  rules,  and  66^tiiepri. 
more  have  committed  only  one  slight  offence."     "  About  152^°®^ 
offences  (viz.,  having  possession  of  money,  tobacco,  and  other 
prohibited  articles,)  have  been  caused  solely  by  the  convicts 
being  brought  into  close  contact  daily  with  laboiu*ers,  sailors, 
&c.,  and  many  more  are  directly  traceable  to  the  same  cause. 
Even  persons  of  apparently  higher  position  occasionally  assist 
the  convicts  to  commit  breach  of  discipline."     As  was  to  be 
expected,  a  large  proportion  of  the  offences  have  been  committed 
by  the  prisoners  received  from  the  hulks;  but  it  must  be  said  of 
these  men  generally,  that  they  submitted  with  quietness  to  the 
more  strict  degree  of  discipline  capable  of  being  enforced  in  a 
regular  prison,  and  that  the  majority  of  serious  offences  were 
committed  by  a  few  incorrigible  prisoners. 

Four  attempts  at  escape  have  been  made,  but  none  of  these 
were  effectual. 

There  has  been  no  want  of  industry  among  the  prisoners;  and 
this  is  not  only  the  report  of  the  oflicers  of  the  prison,  but  also 
the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  department  employing  the 
convicts,  who  have  "  reported  favourably,  not  only  of  their  general 
orderly  and  respectfiil  conduct,  but  equally  so  of  their  industry.'* 
The  quantity  of  measured  work  performed  (See  Appendix  C. 
page  248,)  shows,  further,  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  indus- 
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0MjHV[n-ti7;  and  die  Govenior  also  r^)Orts,  that  when  ^4t  has  ooc^ 
ofpriMMrs.  been  necessary  in  cases  of  emergency  to  call  on  convicts  to  work 
extra  hours,  they  have  invariably  been  found  to  do  so  as  readily 
as  could  have  been  desired,  and  cheerfully  to  und^i;ake  the 
severest  and  most  disagreeable  work,  if  required  of  them  " 

As  regards  the  morals  of  the  prisoners,  and  their  improvement 
in  school  instruction,  the  Chaplain  enters  fuUy  in  lus  Report 
(See  Appendix,  p.  350,)  into  the  particulars  of  the  means  of  im- 
provement afforded  to  tihe  prisoners  in  these  respects ;  and  both 
he  and  the  Gk»vemor  speak  favourably  of  their  effect  on  the 
moral  condition  of  the  convicts.  The  Chaplain  adds,  "there  are 
many,  I  am  happy  to  say,  (many  more  than  are  generally  sup- 
posed by  persons  whose  means  of  observation  are  not  so  great  as 
our  own,)  upon  whom  a  work  of  grace  has  been  wrought,  and 
who,  having  •  ceased  to  do  evil,*  are  now,  in  full  dependence  on 
God  s  strength  alone,  *  striving  to  do  well/  " 

Ccnduticn. 

condMion.  We  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  expressing  great 
satisfaction  at  the  successful  result  of  the  first  distinct  experi- 
ment of  removing  convicts  in  a  body  from  the  hulks  into  a 
prison,  which  allowed  of  their  being  separated  from  each  other 
at  night  and  at  meals,  and  in  which  the  authorities  were 
provided  with  the  necessary  means  of  enforcing  a  higher  degree 
of  discipline.  The  progressive  improvement  visible  in  the 
conduct  of  these  men  imder  the  superior  means  of  discipline 
afforded  by  the  prison  was  very  remarkable,  and  the  degree  of 
order,  regularity,  and  respectful  submission  to  discipline,  that  now 
prevail  both  inside  the  prison,  and  also  on  the  public  works,  is  a 
satisfactory  proof,  if  any  could  have  been  wanting,  of  the  dis- 
advantage  of  using  hulks  as  places  of  confinement  for  convicts, 
when  the  object  is,  not  only  to  enforce  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  but  to  maintain  strict  discipline,  promote  habits  of  industry, 
and  encourage  every  effort  at  moral  improvement  among  i^Q 
prisoners. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord, 
Your  most  obedient  servants, 

J.  Jebb,  Lieut.-Col., 

Chairman  of  the  Directors. 

J.  S.  Whitty,  Director. 
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GOVEKNOR'S  REPORT. 


Portsmouth  Convict  Prison,      Governor's 
Gentlemen,  January  10,  1853.  Bwrt. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  for  convict  prisons,  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  discipline,  management, 
&C.  of  this  prison  from  the  1st  April,  the  date  of  its  establishment 
for  the  reception  of  conyicts,  to  the  31st  December  1852. 

The  prison  was  in  a  very  unfinished  state  when  the  convicts 
from  the  hulks  were  first  tnmsferred  to  it,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  works  are  not  complete.  It  has  been  established  under 
many  unusual  difficulties  ana  adverse  circumstances,  which  being 
well-known  to  you,  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  unnecessarily  by 
now  detailing.  I  rejoice  at,  rather  than  regret  these  difficulties,  for 
believing  as  I  confidently  do  that  the  results  have  notwithstanding 
been  satisfactory,  it  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
working  of  the  discipline  when  in  full  operation. 

It  appears  to  me  to  prove  the  thoroughly  excellent  and  sound  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  present  system  of  convict  management  is  founded, 
and  admits,  I  think,  of  direct  proof  that  further  very  important 
results,  especially  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  may  be  obtained  by 
its  extension. 

Conduct  of  the  Officers. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers,  I  regret  to  say,  has  not  been  alto- 
gether satisfactory  throughout. 

For  some  months  after  the  opening  of  the  prison,  in  consequence 
of  its  very  unfinished  state,  the  works  progressing  in  all  its  parts,  and 
its  consequent  insecurity,  the  inexperience  of  most  of  the  officers  in 
the  routine  of  prison  duties,  and,  further,  the  absence  of  a  part  of  the 
officers,  who  were  required  to  do  duty  at  the  hulks,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  rendered  the  work  for  all  hands  most  arduous.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  many  of  the  officers,  instead 
of  giving  a  full,  hearty,  and  cheerful  eo-operation  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  in  view,  by  which  means  alone  their  own  duties  could  be 
lightened,  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  the  tools  of  designing  and 
disaffected  men,  who  with  their  assistance  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
rather  than  promote  the  establishment  of  the  prison  on  its  intended 
footing. 

On  these  grounds  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  three  or  four 
officers  from  the  service.  It  has  also  been  necessary  to  remove 
several  officers  on  account  of  inefficiency  or  special  misconduct,  and 
several  of  those  newly  appointed,  on  trial,  have  been  found  unqualified 
to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them.    I  am  glad  to  say  that  a 
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Gtorernor'i  marked  improvement  in  their  feeling  has  been  since  exhibited,  and 
*2!2r*'  for  a  considerable  time  past  their  conduct  generally  has  in  all  respects 
been  unexceptionable.  I  am  able  to  state  confidently  that  their 
duties  are  zealously  and  eflSciently  performed,  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
them  I  should  observe,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  I  could  not  expect 
to  have  a  more  efficient  staff  of  discipline  oncers.  It  may  be  satis- 
factory to  add  that  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  Naval  and  Ordnance 
departments,  to  which  convict  labour  has  been  furnished,  have,  without 
exception,  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  good  conduct,  attention, 
and  zeal  evinced  by  the  prison  officers  sent  in  charge  of  the  working 
parties  to  their  respec^ve  departments. 

The  duties  of  the  officers  in  this  prison  require  at  all  times  an 
amount  of  energy,  watdifnlness,  tact,  and  presence  <^  mind  beyond  tiuit 
of  any  other  prison  of  which  I  have  had  any  knowledge.  An  officer  to 
be  really  useM  here  must  be  competent  to  take  independent  charge 
of  a  working  party,  the  parties  being  unavoidably  so  nuniax>uB  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  second  officer  or  assistant  to  any  of  them, 
and  the  work  performed  by  the  con^cts  being  so  various  and  irr^olar 
it  is  quite  impracticable  to  arrange  them,  so  that  the  officers  in  charge 
should  mutually  assist  in  their  supervision,  and  act  as  a  check  on  the 
convicts  belonging  to  other  parties  in  their  vicinity,  which  would  be 
the  case  were  tne  convicts  employed  on  more  suitable  work,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  construction  of  large  docks,  piers,  breakwaters,  forti- 
fications, in  quarrying,  in  the  improvement  of  harbours,  reclaiming 
land  from  the  sea  or  otherwise,  &c.  &c.,  on  which  large  bodies  might 
be  employed  together,  when  they  could  be  effectually  supervised  by 
fewer  officers  with  much  greater  ease  and  fiwility  than  is  the  case 
here  at  present. 

The  convicts  employed  in  the  dockyard  are,  while  at  work,  con- 
stantly brought  in  contact  with  the  labourers,  with  sailors,  and  the 
public  generally,  so  that  unless  the  officers  in  charge  are  always 
vigilant  and  watchful,  and  unless  a  very  strict  discipline  is  enforced, 
irregularities  and  disorders  amongst  the  prisoners  would  be  of 
such  constant  occurrence  as  to  render  their  labour  comparatively 
valueless,  and  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  their  moral 
improvement  would  be  utterly  vain.  With  the  parties  woridng 
about  the  towns  still  greater  watchfulness  and  attention  is  called 
for.  There  are  at  present  about  200  convicts  employed  daily  in  and 
about  the  towns  of  Portsmouth,  Portsea,  Southsea,  and  Gosport, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  country  to  the  distance  of  about  two  and 
occasionally  even  three  miles  from  the  prison.  Many  of  these  par- 
ties in  the  winter  months  leave  the  prison  before  aay%ht  in  the 
morning  and  return  after  dusk  in  the  evening.  They  are  constantiy 
so  placed  as  to  offer  great  temptations  for  disorderly  conduct  and 
facilities  for  escape.  The  charge  of  the  parties  so  detached  and 
isolated,  as  they  often  are,  is  no  ordinary  tax  on  the  energy  of  the 
officers  in  charge ;  and,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  I  am 
enabled  to  say,  that  not  one  attempt  to  escape  has  been  made  by 
any  convict  selected  to  work  in  these  detached  parties;  a  case  of 
even  slight  irregularity  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  regularity  and  orderly  conduct  of  these 
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cfmvicts  could  not  be  exceeded  hj  any  body  of  men  similarly  Governor'^ 
employed.  ^^22f*- 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  as  clearly  as  possible  the  arduous 
and  responable  nature  of  the  duties  devolving  on  the  officers  of  this 
prison^  I  would  venture  respectfully  to  suggest  for  your  considera- 
tion that  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  as. 
those  at  Portland  Prison  with  respect  to  the  gratuity  granted  to 
the  latter,  and  by  them  called  "  exertion  money."  Having  been 
myself  for  some  time  Governor  of  that  establishment,  I  have  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  observing  the  effects  produced  therefrom  in 
stimufsiting  the  officers  to  constant  and  zealous  exertions,  by  which 
very  beneficial  results  to  the  public  service  were  obtained,  both  in 
the  execution  and  amount  of  work.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  sinular 
advantages  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  the  same  system  here. 

The  principle  appears  to  be  admitted  by  one  department  at  this 
station  employing  convicts,  by  which  a  small  gratuity  is  paid  to  each 
of  the  officers  in  charge  of  a  working  party,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that 
if  reference  be  made  it  will  be  found  that  this  gratuity  has  not  been 
badly  or  unprofitably  bestowed. 

It  is  but  right  I  should  say  that  in  the  establishment  of  this  prison 
the  service  is  much  indebted  to  the  ability,  experience,  and  unremitting 
attention  of  the  Deputy-Governor,  Mr.  Stephen  Hudson,  who  has 
been  ably  supported  by  the  chief  warder,  Mr.  Sugden. 

Number  and  Disposal  of  Prisoners, 

Prisoners  transferred  from  the  hulks  on  the  let  April      423 
Since  received        -----       953 


Total  received         -  -    1,376 

Sent  abroad  with  tickets  of  leave  or  for  public 
works,  removed  to  other  prisons,  pardoned,  &c.    -      435 


Remaining  on  31st  December       941 

For  detailed  statement  of  prisoners  received,  removed,  &c.,  vide 
Appendix  A. 

Manner  in  which  the  Sentences  have  been  carried  out. 
The  prisoners  have  been  employed  on  various  descriptions  of  public 
works  for  the  Admiralty  and  Ordnance  departments,  and  also  on  pri- 
son works  of  various  kinds,  under  probationary  discipline  preparatory 
to  being  sent  to  the  colonies  with  tickets  of  leave. 

Treatment  of  the  Prisoners. 
The  convicts  have  been  treated  with  all  consideration  consistent 
with  their  situation,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  discipline.  Every 
encouragement  and  support  which  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  prison  would  admit  of  have  been  offered  to  the 
well-conducted  and  those  showing  any  desire  to  amend,  while  at  the 
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mmMMt.    ^^^""^  ^''^  ^  ill-diq)oeed  and  ill-ooiidacted  haye  been  duly  diecked 

^^    and  reetraaned  with  a  ibrm  hand. 

Thoudi  disoiidine  has  been  maintained  with  great  strictnees,  it  has 
been  enforced  witfiout  harshness  or  undue  Beyeritj,  nor  has  any  act 
or  appearance  of  misconduct,  however  slijght,  been  intentionally  over- 
looKed,  whilst  it  has  been  my  constant  aim  to  administer  the  rewards 
and  punishments  with  justice  and  the  strictest  impartiality.  Com- 
pliunts  by  the  convicts  against  their  officers  have  been  very  rare>  and 
of  so  trifling  a  nature  as  to  render  it  in  most  cases  unnecessary  to 
record  them. 

The  convicts  have  opportunities  daily  of  making  known  to  the 
Governor,  Chaplain,  and  otiiers  any  complaint  they  may  have  to 
prefer,  and  I  have  been  at  all  times  anxious  to  convince  them  of  the 
mterest  taken  in  their  welfare  by  those  placed  over  them. 

Description  of  Labour. 

The  labour  of  the  convicts  is  applied  under  three  heads,  viz., 
«  Admiralty,''  «  Oninance,"  and  «  Prison.'' 

The  number  of  convicts  employed  under  each  department,  and  the 
value  of  the  work  performed,  are  detailed  in  the  Appendix  B. 

Other  returns  explanatory  of  the  labour,  the  hours  employed,  the 
distribution  of  time,  &c,  will  be  found  in  Appendices  B.  and  C. 

Value  of  the  Convict  Labour. 

The  nature  and  value  of  the  labour  which  has  been  performed  by 
the  convicts,  is  detailed  in  the  Appendix  B.  \ 

When  possible  the  work  has  been  measured,  and  its  value  esti- 
mated according  to  the  dockyard  scale  of  prices.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  regretted  that  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  of  a  description 
not  admitting  of  measurement  When  the  work  has  not  been 
measurable,  I  have  estimated  the  value  of  the  convict's  labour  as 
equal  to  that  of  the  day  labourer  in  this  locality,  viz.,  2s.  per  diem, 
which  I  consider  myself  fully  justified  in  doing,  as  it  does  not  exceed 
the  rate  obtained  from  work  which  has  been  measured. 

This  result,  though  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  be,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  is  still  satisfactory ;  inasmuch  as  it  affords 
direct  and  indisputable  proof  that  the  entire  expenses  of  this  esta- 
blishment will  be  covered  by  the  value  of  the  labour  performed. 

The  average  number  of  convicts  confined  in  the  prison  bring 
taken  at  1,000,  there  will  be  166,  or  one  sixth  of  the  number,  absent 
from  labour,  either  at  school,  in  hospital,  in  separate  confinement, 
under  punishment,  &c  &c.,  and  about  70  more  will  be  employed  on 
prison  work  of  various  descriptions ;  hence, — 

764  convicts  employed  in  the  dock  yard  or  for  other 

public  departments,  for  3 1 1  working  days,  taken        £ 
at  2«.  per  diem  -  -  .  -     23,760 

70  employed  on  prison  work,  for  311  working  days, 

at  Is.  M.  per  diem         ...  1,814 

166  not  at  work         -        -  -  .  -Nil 


1,000  £  25,574 
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The  total  current  expenses  for  1,000  convicts  in  this  establishment  ^^S^^^^* 
daring  one  year  will  not  amount  to  25,000il,  or  25L  per  man ;  so  that    '^E^r* 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  prison  will  probably  exceed  600/. 

State  and  Condition  of  the  Buildinge.     Repair$y  ^e. 

The  prison  not  yet  being  completely  finished,  I  have  no  observa- 
tions to  offer  on  these  points. 

Abuses. 

No  abuses  connected  with  the  prison  have  been  brought  under  my 
notice,  nor  have  I  reason  to  suppose  that  any  exist. 

Escapes. 

No  prisoner  has  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  but  four  ineffec- 
tual attempts  have  been  made.  Every  possible  precaution,  I  believe, 
has  been  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  escape,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  the  recapture  of  convicts  who  may  at  any  time  succeed  in 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  their  officers. 

Conduct  of  the  Prisoners. 

The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  has  been  decidedly  satisfactonr 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  placea, 
and  the  change,  eo  far  as  regards  a  large  number  transferred  in  a 
body  from  the  hulks,  from  an  unavoidably  comparatively  lax  disci- 
pline to  a  strictness  and  restraint  to  which  they  had  been  quite 
unaccustomed. 

The  number  of  breaches  of  discipline  observed  have  been  858,  which 
gives  an  average  of  one  breach  of  prison  rules  daily  for  every  200 
prisoners  in  confinement.  This  nirniBer  may  at  first  appear  ^eat  in 
comparison  with  other  prisons,  and  so  it  probably  always  will  be,  pro- 
vide the  discipline  shall  continue  to  be  maintained  with  the  same 
strictness  now  enforced,  and  the  convicts  be  worked  under  the  same 
exposure  to  temptation  and  trials  as  at  present.  This  strictness  I 
consider  not  only  desirable,  but  even  absolutely  necessary;  it  acts 
beneficially  as  regards  all  parties  connected  or  coming  in  contact 
with  the  convicts,  and  it  is  also  advantageous  to  the  body  of 
convicts  by  compelling  the  ill-disposed  to  control  their  passions 
and  actions,  thereby  saving  the  better-disposed  from  annoyances 
and  example  by  which  their  good  intentions  and  desires  might  be 
overpowered. 

One  of  the  very  greatest  advantages  of  the  prison  system  over  that 
of  the  hulks  is,  the  protection  it  affords  to  those  desiring  to  do  welL 
In  the  hulks,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  evil-disposed 
and  morally  worthless  were  able  to  exercise  a  tyranny  and  power  for 
evil  which  proved  fatal  to  the  progress  of  good  feeling  and  resolu- 
tions in  all  but  those  armed  with  a  far  greater  amount  of  moral 
courage  than  is  the  ordinary  gift  of  man. 

I  expect  that  the  number  of  offences  will  in  future  be  less  numerous^ 
and  that  the  diminution  will  occur  more  especially  in  those  of  the  graver 
nature,  and  I  found  my  expectations  on  the  fact,  that  all  the  cases  of 
Assault  on  prison  officers,  and  by  far  ihe  larger  proportion  of  thtt 
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^^S!SSS^*  heavier  offences^  have  been  committed  by  the  prisoners  reoeired  from 
^^    the  hulks. 

The  Appendix  £.  gives  a  general  classification  of  the  offenoea 
oommitte<^  and  distinguishes  whether  committed  by  prisoners 
receive  from  the  hulka  or  from  prisons.  I  have  olaraed  the 
offences  committed  under  two  heads,  viz.,  ^^  misconduct "  and 
*'  slight  cases.'* 

Cases  of  misconduct        -         .  -  -    694 

Cases  of  slight  offence        -  .         -         -     164 

Total  as  abeady  stated   -         -    858 

Appendix  F.  is  a  classification  of  the  whole  number  of  punishments 
inflicted. 

Out  of  1,376  prisoners  who  have  been  confined  in  this  prison  956 
have  not  committed  the  slightest  breach  of  rules,  and  66  more  have 
committed  only  one  slight  offence;  so,  in  fact,  1,021  have  not  been 
ffuilty  of  any  actual  misconduct,  and  thus  everything  like  misconduct 
has  lieen  confined  to  the  remaining  355.  It  may  be  further  observed, 
that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  offences  are  attributable  to  the 
repeated  misconduct  of  a  few  almost  incorrigible  individuals ;  thus,  for 
instance,  134  offences  have  been  committed  by  13  prisoners. 

About  152  offences  (viz.  *^  having  possession  of  money,  tobacco, 
and  other  prohibited  articles,"  have  been  caused  solely  by  the  convicts 
being  brought  in  close  contact  daily  with  labourers,  sailors,  &c.,  and 
many  more  are  indirectly  traceable  to  the  same  cause ;  even  persona 
of  apparently  higher  position  occafflonally  assist  the  convicts  to  com- 
mit breaches  of  discipline.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  this  kind.  A 
person  passing  a  party  of  convicts  at  woi^  on  Southsea  Common 
threw  one  of  them  some  money,  which  he  picked  up  imobserved  by 
his  oflScer,  but  immediately  and  voluntarily  gave  it  up. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  trials  and  temptations  to  which  the 
convicts  m  this  prison  are  constantly  exposed,  their  general  regula- 
rity and  exemplary  conduct  have  far  exceeded  my  expectations,  and 
convince  me  that  their  labour  might  be  made  still  more  genc^ly 
useful  and  profitable,  and  be  extended  to  situations  and  under  circum- 
stances heretofore  never  thought  of. 

Moral  Condition. 

This  subject  belonging  more  especially  to  the  Chaplain,  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  it  further  than  to  observe  that  every  effort  is  made  to 
suppress  anything  approaching  a  vicious  or  immoral  tendency; 
swearing  or  improper  language  is  invariably  punished. 

There  is  generally  a  far  higher  moral  tone  and  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple displayed  in  the  prisoners'  letters  than  could  possibly  be  expected 
by  persons  who  have  a  knowledge  of  their  lives  and  histories  only 
previous  to  their  conviction. 

Various  instances  might  be  given  in  proof  of  the  comparatively 
favourable  moral  condition  of  the  convicts.  The  following  may  not 
be  considered  altogether  out  of  place : — 
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Reffister  692  found  a  sovere^ti  when  at  work  in  the  dockyard,  Ctovomoift 
picked  it  up  imobeerved  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  hie  party  or  by     ^22?' 
the  other  conyicts. 

Begister  in  like  manner  dbo  found  a  half  soyereign  in  the 

B^al  Clarence  Yard. 

Register  476  found,  buried  in  the  mud  of  one  of  the  moats,  when 
employed  with  other  convicts  in  cleaniiig  the  same,  a  glazier's 
diamond,  value  about  1/. 

B^;iater  576  likewise  found  a  bunch  of  gold  seals  and  lockets 
on  Southsea  Common. 

These  articles  were  all  voluntarily  ^ven  up,  and  have  been 
restored  to  the  lawful  owners. 

Industry. 

\  1  am  glad  to  say  I  can  with  confidence  speak  most  favourably  of 
the  industry  of  the  convicts  generally,  and  this  I  hold  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  considerations  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
Convict  discipline  and  management. 

Firstly.  Because  I  believe  there  can  be  little  or  no  moral  im- 
provement if  habits  of  industry  do  not  form  an  element  in  such 
improvement. 

Secondly.  That  unless  steady  persevering  industry  has  become  a 
habit  with  the  convicts,  it  must  be  impossible,  for  even  the  most 
sanguine,  to  hope  for  their  future  welldoinff,  and  the  stability  of 
any  good  intentions  formed  by  them.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that 
the  expression  of  such  good  resolutions  for  the  future  is  very  general 
in  the  letters  of  the  convicts  to  their  friends. 

Thirdly.  It  is  very  important  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  that 
the  convict  should  be  made  to  pay,  by  the  value  of  his  labour,  the 
cost  to  which  he  subjects  his  coimtry. 

My  experience  and  observations  on  the  industry  of  the  convicts 
here  during  the  nine  months  that  the  prison  has  been  in  operation 
confirm  me  in  my  opinion,  that,  under  the  present  system  of  dis- 
cipline and  management,  very  favourable  results  may  be  obtained, 
wnerever  any  number  of  able-bodied  convicts  shall  be  employed  on 
suitable  works,  sudb  as  those  already  alluded  to  in  this  report. 

The  heads  of  all  the  departments  employing  convicts  from  this  prison 
have,  I  am  gratified  to  say,  favoured  me  with  their  opinion  relative  to 
the  convicts  employed  by  them.  They  have  reported  favourably  not 
only  of  their  general  orderly  and  respectful  conduct,  but  equally 
so  of  their  industry.  The  opimons  thus  expressed  are  further 
supported  by  actual  proof  in  all  cases  where  the  work  performed  has 
been  of  a  nature  admitting  measurement,  as  I  hope  I  have  succeeded 
in  showing  in  the  return  (Appendix  B.)  headed  "  Nature  and  Value 
of  Work,"  &c. 

It  has  occasionally  been  necessary,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  call 
on  convicts  to  work  extra  hours ;  they  have  invariably  been  found 
to  do  so  as  readily  as  could  have  been  desired,  and  to  cheerfully 
undertake  the  severest  and  most  disagreeable  work,  if  required  from 
thenu 
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ConcIustatL 

Having  in  the  oonne  of  this  report  alluded  to  the  disadyantageoiis 
circiimstancee  under  which  the  woric  of  the  couTicts  has  been  per- 
formed)  it  may  be  right  that  I  should  mention  in  what  respects  I 
think  it  is  sa 

In   consequence    of  the  work  on  which   the  conyicts  are   eai^ 

f>loyed  requiring  thdr  division  into  small  independent  parties^  at 
east  one  third  more  officers  are  required  to  superintend  mem  while 
at  work  than  would  be  necessary  if  they  were  employed  on  such 
works  as  I  have  already  alluded  to  in  this  report 

There  are  many  instances  of  convicts  being  so  cut  up  into  parties 
aa  actually  to  require  more  than  double  the  number  of  officers  that 
would  be  necessary  could  the  prisoners  be  placed  on  suitable  work. 
Ye^  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  general  earnings  of  the  prisoners 
(under  the  present  circumstances)  would  be  incr^sed  by  the  employ- 
ment of  adcutional  officers.  Many  of  the  parties  are  now  imavoidably 
sent  out  stronger  in  number  than  can  be  employed  with  advantage. 
If  the  convicts  furnished  to  the  dockyard  were  to  be  divided  into 
firom  seven  to  ten  additional  parties  the  valae  of  the  increased  work 
which  would  be  performed  by  them  would  decidedly  more  than  cover 
the  pay,  &c  of  the  extra  officers. 

If  it  was  practicable  for  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  convict 
department  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  by  a  contractor,  and 
it  could  be  applied  as  mi^ht  appear  advantageous,  the  average  earn- 
ings of  each  convict  would  be  found  to  be  materially  increased,  for 
much  of  the  labour  is  misapplied  in  dragging  carts,  and  in  other  ways, 
gjmply  because  it  is  disposable. 

A  vast  amount  of  labour  is  totally  lost  in  the  time  occupied  by  the 
convicts  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gosport  crossing  and 
recrossinff  the  harbour,  going  to  and  returning  from  their  work,  to  an 
extent  of  about  one  hour  and  a  half  daily  for  eadi  man  there  em- 
ployed.    Considerable  additional  expense  is  also  incurred  for  boats, 

&C.  &C. 

This  evil  might,  I  think,  be  met  by  the  erection  of  a  cheap  and 
easily  moveable  building  near  Oosport  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
convicts  employed  there,  who  should  be  selected  as  a  detachment 
from  this  prison.  They  would  thus  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
work. 

The  vacancies  which  this  detachment  would  leave  in  the  prison 
would  of  course  be  filled  up,  as  employment  for  the  whole  complement 
it  is  capable  of  holding  may  unquestionably  be  found  on  this  side  of 
the  hanx)ur. 

On  entering  into  the  details  for  the  execution  of  this  proposition 
it  will  be  found  that  if  adopted  it  would  be  the  means  of  providing 
for  a  larger  number  of  convicts  at  this  station,  at  comparatively  a  less 
current  expenditure ;  and  if  suitable  work  diould  at  any  time  present 
itself  withm  a  few  miles,  I  consider  that  by  a  system  of  detachments 
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o(  selected  prisoners  this  establishment  might  be  increased  to  1,500  or  ^'SepSf ' 
2,000  without  detriment  to  the  discipline,  and  with  favourable  results       -^^  * 
as  regards  expenditure. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  acknowledge  the  kind  feeling 
which  has  been  evinced,  and,  when  possible,  the  ready  assistance 
which  has  been  rendered,  to  the  convict  service  by  every  other  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service  with  which  it  has  in  any  way  been  brought 
in  connexion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

C.  B.  Knight, 

Governor. 
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(B. ) — Return  showing  the  Nature,  Quantities,  and  Value  of  Work  per-  ^"^"J^ 
formed  bj  Convicts  from  Portsmouth  Prison,  from  its  Opening  on  the     ^T*' 
1st  April  to  the  31st  December  1852. 


Now  of  Days' Work. 


Aetoal 

WorkiDg 

Days. 


16,429^ 


9,521 

6,620^ 
8,495 

87 
6,0251 

l,S18i 
4621 

862 


9,1124 
24,421 


Dayi 
of  10 
Hours. 


15,254 


82,805 


1,382 


8,758 

6,304^ 
7,975 

5,722 

l,250i 
4074 

858 


8,4804 
22,988 


KatnreofWorkand 
Quantities. 


ADMIRALTY. 

1.  DOCKTABD. 

BemoTing  timber,  668,532 
cubic  feet 

Stacking  timber,  320,181  culnc 
feet  -  -  - 

Unstacking  timber,  94,160 
cubic  feet        -        -  - 

Unstacking  andrestacking  tim- 
ber, 98,888  cubic  feet 

Canting  timber,  880,041  cubic 
feet  -  -  - 

BemoYing  and  spreading  tim- 
ber for  conversion,  9,521 
-working  days 

Bemoying  and  stowing  boats 
and  masts,  6,6204  days 

Bemoying,  testing,  cleaning, 
painting,  and  stowing  cham 
cables,  8,495  days 

Landing  hemp,  188  tons 

Landing  and  stowing  coal, 
17,548  tons  -  - 

Coaling  steamers,  6,762}  tons 

Hoisting  ballast  fVom  ships' 
holds,  634  tons 

Bemoying  and  stowing  ballast, 
1,022  tons        .        .         . 

Carting  sundries,  9,1124  days 
Sundry  work  notmeasurable — 
screening  coal,  filling  coal 
bags,  remoying  and  sorting 
iron  for  suryey,  clearing 
docks,  loading  lighters,  al- 
lotting old  stores,  &c  ftc, 
24,421  days 


77,480 


1,248 


Bate. 


2.  Clabbkcb  Yard. 

Cleaning,  painting,  white- 
washing, and  stowing  tanks, 
1,882  days        -        -        - 


Carried  forward 


8,      d. 

Load. 
1  0 

1  0 

0  8 

1  4 
0  6 

Day. 

2  0 

2  0 


2  0 
Ton. 

0  6 

1  0 

0  9 

2  2 

1  0 
Day. 

2  0 


2  0 


Amount. 


2  0 


£  8,  d. 

668  10  8 

820  8  7 

62  15  6 

181  2  4 

165  0  5 

952  2  0 

662  1  0 

849  10  0 

4  14  0 

877  8  0 

258  12  0 

68  18  8 

51  2  0 

911  5  0 


2,442  2  0 


Totals. 


138  4  0 


£      $,    d. 


8,414  17  2 


138  4  0 
8,558  1  2 


Q  2 
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(&>— BeCnrn  ■howing  the  Katiire,  Qimititiei,  Mid  Yahie,  Btc--e(mtamed, 


No.ofDijf'WoriL 

Nature  of  Work  and 
Qnanthica. 

Bate. 

Amount 

Actual 

Dtyi 

Totals. 

Working 

of  10 

IMji. 

Hovn. 

a.   tL 

£      *.  d. 

£     s,  d. 

Broogfat  Ibnrard 

-     - 

8,553     1     2 

ORDNANCE. 

1.   SlOBSKEBrSR. 

5,646 

5,305 

Sundry  work  at  gun  wharf:— 
Shipping  and    unshipping 

ing,  moring,  and  sUcking 

carriage,  cleaning  shot  and 

shell,  remoTing  stores,  cut- 

ting and  rolling  grass,  re- 

pairmg  wharf;  catting   np 

old  carriages,  &c.  &Cn  5,646 

Day. 

days        .... 

S     0 

564  IS    0 

564  12     0 

?.   BOTAL  EkOIXEBBS. 

On  PoBTSMOurn  side. 

S85 

885 

Clearing  mod  finom  moats,  285 

days        -        -         -        - 

3     0 

42  15    0 

4  |i  1  4 

7138 

Lerelling  Sonthaea  common, 
making  roads,  carting  shin- 
gle, dragging  moats,  mowing 
grass  on  ramparts,  hreaking 
stones,     cleaning     bricks, 
pumping,    &c    &c,  7,774 

- 

days           ... 

2     0 

777    8    0 

On  GoAPOST  cde : 

3,513 

3,075 

Lerelling    ground,     making 
roads,      dragging     moats, 
carting    shingle,     mowmg 

clipping  hedges,    breaking 

stones,  Ac,  3,513  days      - 

2     0 

351     6     0 

11,572 

10,49  A 

PRISON. 

1,171     9    0 

1.  PnisoN  Labour. 

872 

872 

Excarating  foundation  of  offi- 

cers'   houses,    8,876  cubic  1  Yard. 

yards  grayel     -        -        - 

0     8 

129     4     0 

582 

513i 

Bhusksmiths*  work  :   Making 
hand-tmcks,  mess-tins,  tell- 
tale machinery  for  pump, 
making  and  repairing  sun- 
dry utensils,  &c.,  measured 

Day. 

work,  averaging  per  man  - 

1   11 

55  17     0 

838i 

772i 

Carpenters'  work  :  Bepairing 
boats,  making  benches,  mess 
room  cupboards,  Ac,  and 

work,  aTcraging  per  man  - 

2     6 

105     1     6 

Carried  forward 

* 

10,239     2     2 
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Na  of  Days' Work. 

Rate. 

Amount 

Actual       Days 
Working     of  10 
Days.    1  Hours. 

Nature  of  Work  and 
Quantities. 

Total. 

S96i 

424 
6,375 

296i 

36 
6,087i 

Brought  forward 
Carpenters  employed  m  fittings 
and    repairs  of   **  Stirling 
Castle**  hulk,  296i  days    - 
Painters*  sundry  work,  42^ 
days        -         -        -        - 
Sundry  prison  kbour  :  Mak- 
ing   entrance    yards     and 
roads,  parade  grounds  and 
grass  plats,  excaTating  gra- 
vel (not  measured),  remov- 
ing rubbish,   cleaning  and 
re-pointing  front  of  offices, 
clearing  drains  and  privies, 
&c.  Ac,  6,375  days  - 

2     6 
2     6 

1     6 
1     6 

£    s.    d. 

37     1     3 
5     6    3 

478     2     6 

£        s,   d. 
10,289     2     2 

810  12     6 

9,006i  1    8,578 

927     0     0 
Total    .    £ 

13,298 

12,360. 

2.  Inside  Fbison 

Tailors      -  l,123i' 
Shoemakers  2,556i 
Cooks  -    -  2,482i 
Washers    -  2,549 
Boatmen    -  2,200* 
Bookbinders    274* 
Cleaners    -  2,101* 

WoBK. 

13,298 
working 

days 

charged 

' asdaysof 

10  hours 

each : 

12,360. 

927     0     0 

12,026  14  8 

Governor's 
Beport. 


(C.)  Statement  of  the  Value  of  Convict  Labouk  performed  for  the 
Admiralty  and  Ordnance  Departments,  and  Prison  Work,  showing  the 
average  number  of  working  Hours  in  each  Quarter,  and  the  aggregate 
Number  of  Days'  Work  (of  Ten  Hours  each  Day)  from  the  Opening  of 
the  Prison  on  the  1st  April  to  the  31st  December  1852. 


Department 


Adiobaltt: 
Dockyard- 


Period. 


From 


1  April 
27  June 
26  Sept 


To 


II 


26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec 


Carried  forward 


tn 


it 
g 

e 

^  a 


285 
350 
438 


Total  No. 

of 
Hour?  and 

Days 

(oflOlIour* 

«:acb}. 


Value. 


H.     If. 

10    0 

10    0 

8  30 


208,200 
264,660 
301,742 


10)774,80a 
;Days  77.480 


t 


M,      d. 


2  2 


Amount 


£     M.    d 


8,4U  17  2 


8,414  17  S 
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.(C.) — Statemciit  of  the  Value  of  CoDTictLahonz,  &c.— con/uuced. 


Departmeot 


Eoral    Clarence  f 


Orpkakcb 
Storekeeper 


■{ 


Bojal  Engineers' 


FaiflOK: 
Prison  labour 


■{ 


iVriod. 


#roni 


1  April 

27  June 

28  Sept 


UMay 
27  June 
26  Sept 


UMaj 
27  June 
26  Sept 


Inside  -work 


Kon-£ff£CTItb: 
Sick       -         J 


1  April 
27  June 
26  Sept 


1  April 
27  June 
26  Sept 


1  April 
27  June 
26  Sept 


Carried  forward 


r 


To 


26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec 


26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec. 


26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec 


26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec. 


26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec. 


26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec 


Milt 


?« §* 


I   ^^ 


»l| 


»1  a  = 


c-S 


Total  No. 

of 
QouTB  und 

Days 

(of  10  Hours 

each). 


Value. 


Brought  forward 


10     0 
8  30 


Days  1,248 


10    0 

10     0 

8  30 


10     0 

10     0 

8  30 


10     0 

10     0 

8  30 


10     0 

10     0 

8  30 


10     0 

10     0 

8  30 


4,900 
7,582 


10)  12,482 


2  2i 


10,840 
22,860 
19,352 


10  )  53,052 


Days  5,305 


7,860 
36,860 
60,273 


10)  104,983 


Days  10,498 


31,235 
30,285 
24,263 


10)  85,783 


Days  8,578 


43,430 
40,390 
39,786 


10)  123,606 


Days  12,360 


19,480 
23,475 
26,175 


10)  69,130 


Days6,91d      — 


2  li 


2  2f 


1  lOi 


I     6 


B,414   LT  a 


138     4  0 


564  12  0 


1,171     9  0 


810  12  6 


927     0  0 
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Department 


School 


Under     punish- 


^        ment,  or  se] 


rate  fi)r 
reasons 


lishO 
>ther  I 


Time  lost  by  oo-l 
casionalsuspen-  I 
sion  of  labour  [ 
in  the  dockyard  J 


Period. 


From. 


1  April 
27  June 
26  Sept 


1  April 
27  June 
26  Sept 


1  April 
27  June 
26  Sept 


To. 


4 


26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec. 


26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec. 


26  June 
25  Sept 
31  Dec. 


i 


% 


^1 


,8 


Total  IJo. 

of 
Hours  and 

Days 
(oflOHours 

each.) 


Govemor^i 
Bepgrt. 


Value. 


Brought  forward 
20,230 
37,060 
46,036 


10     0 

10     0 

8  30 


Days  10,332 


10    0 

10     0 

8  30 


10     0 

10     0 

8  30 


10)  103,326 


3,970 
6,690 
9,248 


10)  19,908 


Days  1,990 


2,930 
7,610 
3,588 


10)  14,128 


Day8l,412|  — 
Total        -  £ 


Amount. 


£       9.  d. 
12,026  14   8 


12,026  14   8 


(D.) — DiSTBiBUTiON  OF  TiME,  distinguishing  the  longest  and  shortest  Days. 


Longest  Day. 


Shortest  Day. 


Prisoners  rise,  wash  themselyes, 
clean  cells  and  wards. 

Breakikst  (officers  and  prisoners) 

Morning     prayers     (mduding 
'    time    for  unlocking  and  re- 
moving to  and  from). 

Labour  (including  mustering 
and  going  to  and  from  work). 

Dinner  (officers  and  prisoners), 
mftViTig  up  hammocks. 

Labour  (mduding  mustering  and 
going  to  and  mm  work). 

Supper  (officers  and  prisoners)  - 

EYening  praters  and  lecture  (in- 
cluding tune  fOT  unloddng, 
&c.) 

Cleamng  shoes,  shaving,  hair 
cutting,  &c.,  and  reading  in 
cells. 

Total 


JL  A.M.        H.   IC 

0  to  5  45  «  0  45 


5  45 

6  25 


6  50  , 

12     0  , 
pjf. 
1     0  , 

6     0 
6  30 


6  25 
6  50 


0  40 
0  25 


^12     0  »  5  10 
P.M. 

,    1     0-1     0 

,6     0  =  5     0 

,    6  30  »  0  30 
,    7     0  «  0  30 


7     0  „    8     0  -  1     0 


A.M. 

5  15  to 

6  0 
6  45 


«.  H.  M . 

0  »  0  45 

6  45  «  0  45 

7  10  -  0  25 


15     0 


7  10  , 
12     0 

\     0  , 

5  50 
5  20 


(A     0 
\  6  30 


12     0  s  4  50 
P.]f. 
,     1     0- 1     0 

4     0  =  30 

6  30  »  0  40 
,     5  50  =  0  30 

,     5  20  «  1  20 
,     8     0  -»  1  30 


14  45 
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Gore 


ipa.1. 


Abstract  of  thk  fobxg<»xo. 


Hoort  of  labour 
HMlbonn 

Indoor  oceupatioa 

Loi«crtDiiy. 

•       H.    M. 

10  10 

S  10 

0  55 

1  45 

SbortcstD^f. 

M.     M. 

7  50 

2  25 
0  55 

3  35 

Totd       .        - 

15     0 

14  45 

(E.) — ^Retubk  showing  the  Number  and  Nature  of  the  .Offences  com- 
mitted by  the  CJonvicts,  from  Ist  April  (the  Opening  of  the  Prison)  to 
the  3 Ist  December  1852 ;  dbtinguisliing  the  Offences  committed  bj  the 
Convicts  received  fi-om  the  Hulks,  and  those  received  from  Separate 
Confinement  or  other  Prisons. 


By  CJonricts 

By  Convicts 

Clan  or  Deseription  of  Offeoce. 

from 

from 

Total 

Hulks. 

Prisons 

r  Mutiny  or  combined  insub- 

- 

^_ 

_„ 

ordination. 

6 



6 

Highly  i^bordinate,  vio- 

4S 

11 

53 

lent,  or  refhu;tory  coo» 

InsQbordinate 
Coodoct    .  < 

duct 
Insolence,        disobedienoe. 

96 

33 

129 

threatening    or   obaoene 

language.     . 

IKsrespectftd  or  disorderiy 

S3 

43 

126 

behaviour. 

IdlenesS'-refhsing  to  work 

52 

30 

82 

Escaping  from  the  prison  • 

— 

— 

— 

^  Attemptmg  to  escape 

1 

3 

4 

'  Money,  tobacco,  smoking; 

65 

45 

110 

Haying  pot- 
itssiou    of 
prohibited 
Articles. 

copper  rings,  brass,  toys, 
and  other  articles,  for  the 

purpose  of  tralBcking  for 
tobacco. 
Other  prohibited  articles    • 

32 

10 

42 

,  Theft 

6 

6 

12 

Other  offencei  of  a  minor  nature,  entailing 

81 

49 

130 

the   punishment   of  bread   and  water,  or 
half  diet 

Slight  oiFences,  not  entailing  the  pnniahment 

93 

71 

164 

of  bread  and  water,  chiefly  admonitions 

Total     - 

557 

301 

858 

Numbers  of  Prisouej^  received 


From  Hulks. 
645 


From  Prisons.  TotaL 

731  1,376 
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II. 


CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT. 


Portsmouth  Convict  Prison, 
^^^^'^  Gentlemen,  January  25,  1853. 

—  In  accordance  with  mj  iiiBtructions  I  have  die  hcmour  to  lay 

before  you  my  report  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  priBcmeis  during 
the  nine  months  the  Portsmouth  Convict  Prison  has  been  opened. 

The  fact  that  the  new  prison  has  at  different  times  received  from  the 
<^  Stirling  Castle''  and  ^'  York"  Hulks  642  men,  who  had  passed  various 
periods  of  their  probation  under  the  influence  of  the  system  there  pre- 
vailing, will  natifrally  suggest  the  inquiry,  ^^  Can  it  be  shown  that  upon 
these  men  a  change  for  the  better  hsis  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  their  removal  from  one  establishment  to  the  other  ?"  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  sayine  that  such  is  my  opinion.  If,  a^ain,  it  be  asked, 
^  Can  ^ou  show  that  the  conduct  of  those  men  who  have  oome  to 
the  prison  direct,  without  going  through  the  ordeal  of  the  hulks, 
has  Deen  uniformly  superior  to  that  of  others  who  have  gone 
through  it?"  I  can  most  decidedly  answer  in  the  affirmative.  On 
refemng  to  the  tables  that  will  be  submitted  by  the  Governor  in  his 
report  it  will  be  found  that  the  offences  recorded  against  the  latter 
are,  compared  with  those  of  the  former,  nearly  in  the  ratb  of  two  to 
one  on  the  whole,  whilst  in  some  particular  classes  of  misconduct  the 
ratio  is  very  much  greater — &cts  which  mav  be  taken  as  decisive  as 
to  whether  a  hulk  or  a  prison  is  the  best  adapted  for  accomplishing 
the  recognised  objects  of  penal  discipline. 

I  stated  in  m;^  last  report  that  most  of  the  prisoners  on  board  die 
hulks  were  longing  for  tne  time  to  come  when  they  should  move  into 
their  quarters  on  shore.  I  need  not  say  why,  neither  is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  go  into  any  details  of  the  many  inconveniences  of  the  hulks, 
or  show  their  utter  unfitness  to  carry  further  the  moral  reformation 
of  prisoners,  or  even  to  muntain  it  at  the  height  it  had  reached  in 
previous  establishments,  those  beine  the  very  grounds  on  which  you 
had  long  recommended  their  total  <uscontinuance. 

The  prisoners  drafted  from  the  "  Stirling  Castle  "  and  "York"  soon 
discovered  and  gratefully  acknowledged  what  an  improvement  the 
change  had  made  in  their  conditions.  The  satisfieu^tion  felt  was  almost 
universal ;  two  men  only,  as  fiur  as  I  can  remember,  were  found,  when 
writing  to  their  friends,  to  regret  the  old  state  of  things, — ^men  who, 
fit)m  tibeir  possessing  no  mental  resources,  found  the  solitude  of  their 
cells  too  suggestive  of  their  actual  position,  and  therefore  wanted  the 
excitements  of  association  to  make  it  more  endurable.    - 

Their  meals  taken  in  peac^  and  quietness,  instead  of  the  former 
vrrangling  and  dissatisfkction^  tiie  liberty  of  readii^  undisturbed  and 
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ynmolested,  the  ^wer  they  had  been  previously  deprived  o^  of  obey-  chapiaia** 
ing  our  Lord's  ini  unctions  about  private  prayer,  the  privilege  of  attend-  Eeport. 
ing  morning  and  evening  service  in  the  clmpel,  and  the  almost  total 
freedom  from  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  worst  of  their  fellow 
prisoners, — ^these  and  other  considerations  served  to  bring  out  in 
fitrong  contrast  the  advantages  of  partial  separation,  and  the  unmiti- 
gable  evils  of  association  afloat. 

All  found  the  discipline  of  the  prison  more  severe  than  that  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to,  but  to  the  well  disposed  this  was  rather  a 
protection,  whilst  it  proved  a  wholesome  check  to  the  idle  and  tur- 
bident.  It  does  not  become  me  perhaps  further  to  animadvert  on 
this  subject  than  to  state  my  opinion  that  the  increased  facilities 
for  enforcing  order  and  regularity  in  the  prison  have  been  admirably 
made  use  of,  and  the  wheels  of  the  machinery  made  to  move  with 
a  smoothness  and  perfection  that  could  in  so  short  a  time  be  hardly 
expected. 

The  spiritual  superintendence  of  the  '^  Stirling  Castle  "  Hulk  having 
at  my  request  been  taken  out  of  my  hands,  together  with  that  of 
the  "  Briton  '*  Hospital  Ship,  I  have  been  enabled  to^concentrate  all 
my  attention  upon  the  duties  of  the  prison.  They  are  as  follows : 
Two  fiill  services  on  the  Sundav,  the  morning  or  evening  prayers 
daily,  visiting  the  school  and  punishment  cells,  reading  the  prisoners' 
letters,  together  with  the  correspondence  usually  incidental  to  the 
Chaplain's  office,  such  as  answering  special  communications  from 
friends  of  the  prisoners,  writing  for  references,  &c.  I  will  make  a  few 
observations  on  each  of  the  several  branches  of  my  duty  in  the 
Older  in  which  I  have  here  introduced  them. 

Until  the  chapel  was  ready  to  receive  us  we  conducted  the 
service  in  the  west  wing.  When  the  intended  fittings  are  com- 
pleted the  chapel  will  be  all  I  can  wish  for,  admirably  adapted  for 
the  different  purposes  to  which  it  will  be  applied.  Though,  according 
to  custom,  it  has  not  been  consecrated  or  solemnly  set  apart  for  Divine 
Worship,  yet  I  pray  that  God's  blessing  may  rest  upon  it  in  all 
fulness,  and  though  "  He  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands," 
yet  we  may  indulge  a  hope  and  pray  that  "  He  will  come  and  revive 
the  hearts  of  the  contrite  ones"  who  worship  there.  In  His  eyes 
a  convict  chapel  is  as  nmch  "  a  place  to  put  lus  name  there  "  as  the 
most  gorgeous  cathedral  in  the  land. 

The  morning  service  (daily)  occupies  about  12  minutes,  and  consists 
of  two  verses  of  a  hynm,  a  portion  of  one  of  the  lessons  for  the  day, 
and  a  few  prayers  selected  from  the  Liturgy.  In  the  evening  the  same 
course  is  followed,  with  the  addition  of  a  short  lecture.  In  this  part 
of  my  duty  I  am  assisted  by  the  Scriptmre  Keader,  whose  willing  co- 
operation at  all  times  is  a  great  help  to  me  in  the  absence  of  an 
assistant  chaplain.  I  trust,  however,  that  in  this  respect  the  Ports- 
mouth prison  will  eventually  be.  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  other 
government  establishments. 

The  Holy  Sacrament  has  been  administered  three  times,  with  an 
increasing  number  of  communicants,  and  I  entertwn  hopes  that 
should  I  be  spared  another  year  I  shall  have  to  report  the  attendance 
of  a  still  greater  number.     The  Lord  alone  knows  whether  they  who 
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ciMpUiii*»  come  to  His  table  oome  all  in  mnceritj  and  truth ;  we  endeayoor  to 
^^'v^  fence  it»  and  guard  it  from  the  profanation  of  any  one  whose  motiTes 
in  coming  savour  more  of  earth  than  of  heaven,  and  whose  life 
and  conversation  are  likely  to  bring  scandal  upon  his  profeflmm. 
The  backsliding  of  any  one  who,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Com- 
munion, had  subsequently  grossly  committed  himself,  throws  t 
serious  responsibility  upon  this  branch  of  the  Chaplain's  duties,  and 
is  often  alleged  as  a  great  stumblingblock  in  the  way  of  those  who 
might  otherwise  attend.  God  alone  knows  whether  there  were  any 
hypocrites  among  us«  but  I  can  with  perfect  truth  affirm  that  there 
never  came  t<^ther  ^*  to  break  bread  ^  a  more  devout  looking  and 
solemnly  impressed  band  of  worshippers  than  those  who  crowded 
round  the  table  last  Christmas  Day.  A  searching  examination 
always  precedes  the  admission  of  a  prisoner  to  the  Lord's  Sufmer, 
whilst  an  offence  recently  committed,  or  his  being  in  any  dass  out 
the  first,  acts  vla  a  disqualification. 

I  visit  the  school  daily.  It  is  principally  at  this  daily  visit  that  I 
see  the  prisoners  who  have  applied  to  see  me,  or  whom  I  send  for 
to  advise  or  adponi^h.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting,  as  on  for* 
mer  occasions,  that  the  schoolmasters  are  active  and  zesuous  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  that  the  prisoners  generally  evince  a 
proper  anxiety  to  profit  by  the  instruction  offered  them.  The  head 
schoolmaster  says  m  his  report :  — 

**  I  have  endeavoured  to  discover  from  tables  kept  for  that  pnrpoee 
whether  a  reasonable  amount  of  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  pri- 
soners who  have  embarked  since  August  last,  and  I  find  that  oat  of  266 
men  75  had  made  such  progress  as  to  justify  my  giving  them  mariu  of 
improvement.**     See  Table  I. 

The  proportion  may  appear  small,  but  I  must  in  justice  to  the 
sdioolmasters  and  the  men  themselves  observe  that  the  cases  only  of 
decided  improvement  have  been  tabled.  All  in  a  lower  degtee  have 
prqfited  as  far  as  their  opportunities  would  allow.  In  allusion  to 
Table  L,  and  in  explanation  of  it,  the  schoolmaster  says: — 

**  The  possibilitv  of  any  very  perceptible  improvement  being  made  with 
half  a  day  8  schooling  a  week  may  reasonably  be  doubted.** 

Table  II.  gives  the  way  in  which  the  time  is  divided,  and  Ui  what 
subjects  it  is  apportioned. 

Psalmody  is  taught  by  the  Chaphun's  clerk  for  half  an  hour  pre- 
viously to  the  school  being  opened  in  the  morning. 
The  books  used  in  school  are : — 
The  Bible  and  Prayer  Book ; 
The  series  of  lesson  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  of 

Education  in  Ireland; 
Sullivan's  Greography ; 
Gleig's  School  Historv  of  England,  together  with  that  published 

by  the  Christian  l^nowledge  Society ; 

Ingram's  Arithmetic,  and  the  Arithmetic  published  by  the  Ind 

Society. 

Amongst  the  means  of  instruction  are  the  visits  of  the  Scriptuw 

reader  and  schoolmasters  to  the  cells  every  evening.     The  r^^^ 

have  liud  down  for  their  guidance  in  this  very  important  sphere  of 
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duty  we  well  carried  out,  as  a  few  extracts  from  their  several  reports  ^aSp^rt.  ** 
sabmitted  to  me  eyery  week  will  show.  See  Table  III.    The  men  of     — 
the  third  class  are  principally  visited  during  the  week,  but  all  the 
prisoners  in  their  turn,  without  distinction,  on  the  Sundi^. 

Of  those  who  have  been  sent  to  the  pxmishment  cells  I  have  every 

reason  to  hope  that  few  have  gone  out  unimproved.     If  in  general  a 

prison  may  be  considered  as  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  moral  disease, 

in  the  punishment  cells  the  worst  cases  are  to  be  found,  and  these 

must  of  necessity  attract  the  greater  attention  of  him  who  holds  his 

commission  to  "  heal  the  sick  '*  from  the  "  Physician  of  souls ;"  and 

though  the  effect  of  the  penance  is  at  times  transient,  and  many  soon 

fortret  the  good  resolutions  they  have  formed  in  confinement,  yet  the 

daily  visit  of  the  Chaplain  must  be  productive  of  much  good,  inasmuch 

as  he  is  so  brought  into  close  contact  with  those  very  men  who  most 

need  his  admonition  and  advice.     I  generally  find  that  after  a  few 

days'  entire  seclusion  even  the  wore^t  become  impressionable,  and  listen 

with  humility  to  the  advice  their  peculiar  case  seems  to  call  for.     I 

do  not  conceive  I  am  mistaken  in  thinking  that  there  is, upon  the  whole, 

a  change  for  the  better  in  the  behaviour  of  most  of  the  men  when 

under  punishment  in  the  sepai'ate  cells.     At  the  opening  of  the  prison 

the  drafts  from  the  hulks  brought  with  them  loose  and  insubordinate 

habits,  hence  many  reports  of  misconduct,  and  much  punishment,  so 

that  I  occasionally  witnessed  in  the  cells  much  violence,  sulkiness,  and 

**  hardening  of  the  neck."     The  case  is  now  different.     I  find  the 

defaulters  much  sooner  convinced  of  their  folly,  and  readier  to  confess 

it  and  promise  to  amend,  thereby  encouraging  me  to  hope  that  there 

is  an  improvement  in  the  moral  views  and  perceptions  of  that  class 

of  men  who  generally  occupy  these  places.     The  impression  amongst 

them  seems  to  be  that  the  punishments  awarded  are  deser^'ed;  for  I 

seldom  or  ever  find  them  impugning  the  justice  of  the  Governor, 

deciding  as  he  does  on  the  evidence  brought  before  him.     Many,  at 

my  suggestion,  have  committed  to  memory  during  their  punishment 

portions  of  Scripture  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  in  our 

selection,  and  such  pmise  as  I  was  enabled  to  give  seemed  greatly  to 

encourage  them.    Looking  in  upon  a  man  after  he  has  been  some  days 

out  of  confinement,  with  a  view  to  inquire  how  he  has  been  supported 

in  his  determination  to  walk  in  the  n^iTow  path,  1  often  find  to 

influence  his  behaviour  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 

The  library,  from  which  every  man  may  draw  an  instructive  book 
on  his  school  day,  now  consists  of  nearly  1 ,000  volumes.  A  f^mnll 
selection  of  commentaries  and  works  of  reference  for  the  school* 
masters'  use  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  them,  as  well  as  very 
serviceable. 

The  Scripture  reader's  duties  have  been  hitherto  assisting  me  in 
the  chapel  services,  and  occasionally  visiting  for  me  the  prisoners 
under  punishment,  or  taking  a  class  in  the  school.  He  has  also  had 
charge  of  the  library,  thus  relieving  the  schoolmasters,  whose  time 
and  attention  would  otherwise  have  been  much  diverted  from  their 
own  peculiar  duties.  In  addition  to  this,  visiting  the  cells  on  the 
Sunday  evenings  and  during  the  week,  delivering  the  letters  and 
reading  them  to  those  who  cannot  very  well  read  themselves,  have 
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^^^if^^  fuUy  oconped  his  time.     The  above  duties  he  has  eamestlj  and 
^■^      zealously  perfonned. 

The  infirmary  will  open  another  field  for  our  joint  labours. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  the  system  of  badges 
in  operation  in  this  prison,  as  the  Governor  will  most  probably  direct 
vour  attention  to  it ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  1  think 
its  results  admirable.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  discipline  of  the 
prison  could  hardly  be  carried  on  without  it ;  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  men 
it  18,  I  know,  of  vast  importance,  and  everything  is  done  to  make  it 
eo.  In  my  interviews  with  them  their  badges  have  often  snsgested 
topics  of  conversation,  and  the  advice  most  appropriate  to  ea/c^  case. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  badge  has  its  principal  recommendation  in 
the  substantial  advantages  it  carries  with  it ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
class  of  men  with  whom  the  system  is  in  operation  we  shall  have  no 
reason  to  find  fault  with  it,  or  expect  that  they  will  act  purely  upon 
principle.  We  give  a  money  value  to  the  badge,  because  we  think 
that,  independent  of  all  other  considerations,  men,  whilst  striving  for 
an  extra  threepence  a  week,  are  very  often  acquiring,  unknown  to 
themselves,  habits  of  industry,  order,  and  self-control  which  will 
strongly  tell  upon  their  future.  This  by  no  means  precludes  the 
possibility  of  some  acting  from  less  interested  motives.  There  are 
many,  I  am  happy  to  say,  (many  more  than  is  generally  supposed  by 
persons  whose  means  of  observation  are  not  so  great  as  our  own), 
upon  whom  a  work  of  grace  has  been  wrought,  and  who,  having 
*'  ceased  to  do  evil,"  are  now  in  ftill  dependence  on  God's  strength 
alone, "  striving  to  do  well." 

In  concluding  my  report  I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  have  received 
from  the  Governor  and  all  other  officers  of  the  prison  every  needftil 
assistance  in  carrying  out  my  duties. 

To  the  Directors  of  ^^^  ^J  ^^^*  ^"^    /^     7  . 

Convict  Prisons.  ^^'  ^^  Livesay,  Chaplam. 


Table  L 

Showing  the  Number  of  Prisoners  improved  from  each  Grade  that 

have  left. 


Name  of  Ship,  &c 


Per"  Equestrian" 

No.  improved 
Pel  •*  Oriental  Queen  "• 

No.  improved 
Per«Dudbrook'' 

No.  improved 
Pep  "Edward" 

No.  improved 
Per  "St  Vincent" 

No.  improved 

Qrand  total  embarked 
Do.        improved 


IttClasA 


17 
6 

26 
4 

20 
5 
6 
5 

20 
3 


2d  Class. 


23 

S 
15 

S 
20 


3d  Class. 


25 
5 

29 
4 

19 
6 

12 
7 
9 
2 


Total 
embarked 

and 
miproved. 


65 
19 
70 
16 
59 
IS 
22 
13 
50 
9 


266 
75 
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Chaplain's 
Report. 


Showing  the  Namber  of  each  Grade  received  from  different  Prisons,  and 
the  Fer-centage  of  each. 


Classes. 

Whence  reoeiyed. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Total. 

Pristnu^Sfc. 

Stirling  Castle 

139 

Ill 

103 

353 

York           .... 

82 

102 

105 

289 

Pentonville            -               -           - 

87 

99 

101 

287 

Woohrich  Hulks            ... 

3 

. 

• 

3 

IfiUbttik       .... 

85 

95 

86 

266 

« 

• 

1 

1 

Northampton           .           -             - 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Wakefield       .... 

43 

44 

37 

124 

Ptokknrtt 

35 

14 

5 

44 

Portland        .... 

1 

1 

2 

4 
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V. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  ON  THE 
CONVICT  PRISON,  PORTSMOUTH. 


"  Briton  "  Convict  Hospital  Ship,  Gosport, 

tb^S^n  Gentlemen,  January  24, 1853. 

Hc^^^^  In  prcaentlnf;  my  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1852,  in  confor- 

i\)rtsiiiotitii.  luity  with  Art  20.  of  the  Instructions  for  the  Me<Ucal  Officer,  I  have  to 

notice  changes  tliat  have  transpired  in  the  arrangements  of  the 

convict  establishment  at  this  port,  as  likewise  the  results  which  have 

followed,  and  are  likely  to  continue  consequent  on  such. 

There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  change  from  the  *'  hulk  system  " 
to  the  prcj$ent  arrangement  is  one  that  must  prove  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  discipline  of  the  convict,  and  consequently,  wherever 
such  is  maintiined,  with  all  its  accompanying  provisions,  there  must 
be  a  proportional  correspondence  in  the  health  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, however  forcibly  occasional  causes  may  arise  to  interfere  with 
such. 

Of  the  buildings,  every  attention  has  been  observed  in  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  win^  that  could  tend  to  support 
the  health  of  the  "  convict,"  although  it  would  have  been  rendered 
more  complete  could  light  have  been  permitted  through  the  western 
wall  of  tli:it  wing  to  the  ceUs  of  that  side. 

Of  the  dietary,  it  is  very  satisfactory,  although  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  substitutes  for  the  potato,  in  consequence  of  its 
scarcity  and  badness  of  quality ;  but  I  would  recommend  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Directors,  that  those  prisoners  who  are  employed  in 
the  coal  gangs  on  board  the  respective  coal  dep6ts  in  the  harbour 
be  permitted  some  slight  addition  thereto,  on  their  return  from  their 
work  in  the  evening,  viz.,  a  small  portion  of  chocolate  and  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  bread.  Such  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  aslang  an 
indulgence,  but  from  being  considered  advisable  from  the  character 
and  description  of  labour  performed. 

I  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  "  Abstract**  which 
accompanies  the  report  for  this  period,  though  I  am  again  enabled 
to  speak  satisfactorily  as  to  the  general  health  of  the  convicts  and 
that  of  the  executive  of  the  establishment  Although  a  latter  num- 
ber presents  itself  than  will  be  noticed  in  the  report  of  1851,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  hospital  ship  has  to  support  and  treat  a 
large  number  of  the  worst  cases  of  disease,  and  for  a  definite  period, 
belonging  to  the  invalid  depot,  consequent  on  the  changes  which 
also  transpired  relative  to  that  branch  of  the  establishment,  as  noticed 
in  the  report  of  1851.     Nothing,  however,  that  would  require  any 
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particular  remark  has  presented  itself,  beyond  nrhat  is  usually  to  be   Bemntor 
expected  amongst  what  might  be  deemed  a  healthy  body  of  men,  ^the^? 
altnough  it  has  been  necessary  to  remove  several  who  evidenced,  pJJtraioSri. 
from  disease,  injury,  or  infirmity,  an  incapacity  for  the  labour ;  and      — 
though  a  few  were  considered  capable  of  the  light  out-door  labour  of 
"  Difftmoor,"  yet  the  generality  were  removed  to  the  invalid  dep6t 
established  in  April  1852. 

It  will  be,  however,  necessary  to  particularize  a  few  which  have 
reference  to  the  "  healthy  convict ;"  previous  to  which  I  will  just 
call  attention  to  the  collective  number  of  prisoners  that  have  been 
received  at  the  "  new  prison,'*  since  its  opening  on  the  1st  April 
ultimo>  as  likewise  the  disposal  of  the  same  for  that  period. 

The  collective  number  received  is  1,376,  from  the  under-mentioned 
"  hulks,"  and  **  prisons." 

From  the  "  Stirling  Castle,"  C.H.,  Portsmouth  -  353 

„         "York,"  „                          -         -  289 

„        "Defence,"  »            »                     -  1 

From  Millbank  Prison  -                         -            -  266 

„     Pentonville  ditto  -              -                            -  289 

„     Parkhurst  ditto  -             -            -            -  44 

„     Portland  ditto  -          -             ...  3 

„     Wakefield  ditto  -            -             -             -  124 

„     Northampton  ditto  -             -                      -  5 

„     Dartmoor  ditto  -             -                          -  2 


Total  .     1,376 

The  foUowing  is  the  disposal  of  the  above-mentioned : — 

Embarked  for  transportation      -         -            -            -  372 

Transferred  to  Dartmoor  Prison         -        -        -        •  15 

Millbank          -            -            ...  9 

„            Pentonville            -            ...  2 

Invalided        -             .....  28 

Pardoned            •           -             -             -             -          -  7 

Died            .              .....  2 

Remaining  in  «  prison,"  3l8t  Dec.  1852            -          .  941 

Total  .     1,376 

From  this  exposition  it  will  be  at  once  evident  that  the  state  of 
health  has  been  good,  as  only  two  ai*e  noticed  as  having  died, 
and  it  is  with  tnose  two  only  that  the  remarks  I  have  to  offer 
are  connected.  In  the  one  instance  death  followed  from  the  effects 
of  a  severe  injury  sustained  by  the  falling  of  a  piece  of  timber  when 
at  work  in  the  dockyard,  from  the  shock  of  which  the  sufferer  never 
rallied  from  the  time  he  was  brought  to  hospital  to  his  decease ;  the 
other  was  that  of  a  prisoner  who  was  received  in  hospital  for  a  slight 
ailment  (catarrh),  and  during  his  convalescence,  when  raising  himself 
to  the  sitting  posture,  he  suddenly  fainted,  and  though  immediate 
attendance  was  given,  death  followed  in  a  very  short  period.  As  no 
symptoms  had  been  offered  during  life  whereby  a  cause  coidd  be 
distmctly  assigned  for  this  sudden  dissolution,  a  post  mortem  exami- 
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ibe'Kneon  '^^^^  became  neoeesaiT)  the  results  of  which  evidenced  an  aneurifloi 
wit^^^  (snudl)  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which,  from  the  thinness  of  the  coots 
Pbcim«ii&  of  the  vessel,  had  become  ruptured  from  the  slight  exertion  pre- 
viously  noticed,  producing  almost  instantaneous  death. 

These  comprise  the  principal  remarks  as  referrible  to  those  few 
connected  with  the  prison ;  but  we  have  to  notice  a  case  g£  mania 
which  presented  itself,  as  likewise  three  deaths  which  took  place  is 
the  persons  of  convicts  belonging  to  the  labour-hulk  ^^  Stirling 
Castle,"  previous  to  the  removal  of  prisoners  to  the  prison.  Hie 
former  was  received  from  Perth,  and  very  shortly  after  reception 
evidenced  symptoms  of  mania,  wbich,  becoming  aggravated,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  remove  him  to  Bethlehem.  The  halludnations  were 
principally  of  religious  tendency.  The  three  deaths  were  eonse- 
quent  on  low  fever  and  disease  affecting  the  structure  of  the  lungs 
and  abdomen,  consequent  on  incidental  causes. 

Five  deaths,  therefore,  comprise  the  mortality  with  reference  to 
the  healthy  convicts  for  the  year  1852,  about  one  half  the  num- 
ber noticed  in  the  report  for  1851,  and  less  than  has  been  remarked 
in  any  previously,  being  less  than  half  per  cent  The  remaining 
twenty-five  are  applicable  to  the  invalids,  to  be  noticed  in  the 
report  on  that  branch  of  the  establishment 

At  present  the  general  health  of  the  establishment  is  good. 
From  the  1st  January  to  the  31st  December  the  greatest  number 
in  hospital  has  been  109,  the  lowest  75,  average  95  daily,  of  which 
the  proportion  for  the  prison  has  averaged  30 ;  numbers  on  reception 
varying  from  15  to  42. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  W.  Jewell,  Surgeon,  R,N., 

Convict  Estahlishmentf  PartsmouUu 
The  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons. 
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Abstract  of  th(B  Diseases  of  Patients  admitted  into  the  "Briton' 
Convict  Hospital,  for  1851. 


Diseases. 


Febrile  diseases,  &c. — 

,  Synochus  -  - 

FebriCula  1,  rheumatismus  2,  synoyitis  4 
Phlegmonous    inflammations    (5    re- 
malning)         -  -  r 

,  Furuaculi  (1  remaining) 
r  Carbuncle  2,  urticaria  2,  lichen  1 
Eczema    5  (2  remaining),   herpes  4 
(1  remaining)         ... 
Porrigo  (2  remaining) 
Psoriasis^,  lepra  4     - 
Sycosis  14,  lupus  1         -   .       - 
Acne  7,  verruca  1      - 

Mental  diseases,  &c. — 

Mania  (1  removed  to  Bethlehem) 
Idiotic  (3  remaining) 
Cephalalgia  and  vertigo  (2  remaining) 
Cerebritis      -  .  -  . 

Amaurosis        .... 
Epilepsia  (1  remaining) 

Diseases  of  the  chest — 

Morbus  cordis  (2  remaining)    - 
Tussis  9,  catarrhus  61,  asthma  1 
Brondiitis  (4  remaining) 
"Pleuritis  -  - 

Pneumonia    -  -  -  . 

Phthisis  (3  remaining) 
'  Haemoptysis  (1  remaining) 

Diseases  of  the  prima  viae — 
Colica  (1  remaining) 
,  Constipatio  (1  xemaining)    _  -  .. 
Diarrhoea        .... 
Dyspepsia  and  pyrosis  9,  gastrodynia 
B&ematemesis  7,  melsena  1,  icterus  (1 

remaining)  -  -       .     - 

Tympanites   -  -  -  . 

Cynanche  tonsillaris  (1  remaining)     - 
Odontalgia  2,  fistula  in  ano  1     - 
Ascarides  3,  taenia  8,  haemorrhoids  2 

(1  remaining)        ... 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  organs — 

Dysuria    9,    retentio  urinae  2  (1  re- 
maining)     .... 
Stricture  of  urethra         .  .         - 

Enuresis  3,  testitis  3     -  - 

Hydrocele  3,  varicocele  2      - 

Carried  forward 


Admitted. 


6 

8 

43 

19 

5 

9 

6 

6 

15 

8 

2 

7 
41 
1 
2 
6 

6 
61 
22 

3 

2 
25 

5 

7 
11 
66 
23 

9 

4 

10 

3 

13 


11 
9 
6 
5 


Died. 


485 


3 
2 


lloDortj>r 
iMSaMbm 

Ptivtmioatili. 


Discharged. 


1 

2 

1 

12 


3 
8 


18 
5 

6 

4 

6 

15 

8 

1 

4 
39 

2 
5 

3 
61 
17 

1 

1 

10 

4 


65 
2S 

8 
3 
9 


12 


10 
8 
6 
5 


25 
b2 


427 
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ootte^T 

pJrtSSfc                        i»»~^ 

^AttMkm^^ 

Died. 

DiM^iusei. 

Brought  forward 

485 

25 

427 

Diseases  of  nutritioii,  he — 

Stramous  diseases  (4  remaining) 

2Z 

2 

17 

Scorbutns    (1    discharged,)     debilitj 

(8  remaining)         ... 

28 

1 

19 

Aged,  infirm,  deformed,  &c  (14  re* 

maining)        -            -            -        - 

18 

mm 

4 

Muscular  rheumatism  (1  renuuning) 

44 

- 

4S 

Diseases  of  the  eje  and  ear — 

Ophthalmia  (1  remaining) 

24 

. 

28 

Otorrhalgia     .... 

15 

- 

15 

Accidents,  he. — 

Hernia  (1  remaining) 

8 

7 

Vuhius(3        „        )             .            . 

13 

. 

12 

Contusio(3        »>        )          " 
Fracture(l        „        )     -        .        . 

94 

. 

91 

5 

1 

3 

Abrasio  18,  sinus  (2  remaining) 

15 

_ 

13 

Abscesses  (1  remaining) 

Ulcers  (4            „        )            -          - 

44 

_ 

42 

56 

^ 

52 

Strain  2,  pernio  2       - 

4 

— 

4 

Miscellaneous^ 

Palpitatio    1,  stricture  of  cesophagus 

remaining    .... 

2 

_ 

1 

Periostitis  1,  ganglion  1,  varix  1 

3 

.. 

3 

Onychia  1,  hordeolum  1             -         - 

2 

^ 

2 

Caries  3,  luxatio  1     - 

4 

_ 

4 

Feigned  disease  (remaining  from  last 

report)  transferred  to  Dutmoor      - 

1 

- 

1 

Total 

883 

80 

788 
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HULK   ESTABLISHMENT. 


REPORT, 


For  the  year  1852,  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons, 
made,  as  regards  the  Hulks,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act 
6  Geo.  4.  cap.  84.  and  13  &  14  Vict.  cap.  39. ; — specifying 
their  State  of  Repair ;  the  Behaviour  and  Conduct  of  the 
Officers,  and  of  the  Convicts ;  the  Amount  of  the  Earnings 
of  the  Convicts,  and  the  Expense  of  the  Establishment; 
and  such  other  Matters  relating  to  the  Discipline  and 
Management  thereof  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  direct. 

Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

To  THE  Right  Honourable  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

46,  Parliament  Street^ 
My  Lord,  March  31,  1853. 

Agreeably  to  the  Act  13  &  14  Victoria,  cap.  39.,  which 
requires  the  Directors  of  convict  prisons  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  5  Greorge  IV.  cap.  84.,  vee  have  the  honour  to 
submit  our  annual  Report  for  the  year  1852  on  the  convict 
•hulks  at  Portsmouth  and  Woolwich. 

State  of  the  HuOcs. 

At  Portsmouth,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  in  the^^o' 
month   of  April  of  the  new  convict  prison,  the  able-bodied  the  huus. 
convicts   have  been  entirely  removed  from  the  labour  hulks 
at    that    station.     One  of  these,   the    "York"   which  had 
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become  so  unsotind  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  repair,  has  been 
given  over  to  the  Admiralty  department,  and  the  other,  the 
"  Stirling  Castle,"  has  been  made  available  as  an  invidid  depdt 
in  place  of  the  "  Defence,"  which  had  been  necessarilj  moved 
to  Woolwich  in  the  preceding  year,  to  replace  two  hulks 
that  had  become  unserviceable  for  the  accommodation  of  able- 
bodied  convicts  at  that  station.  The  "  Briton  "  is  still  retained 
at  Portsmouth  as  an  hospital  hulk  for  the  accommodation  of  sick 
prisoners ;  but  it  may  be  practicable  to  give  up  the  use  of  this 
hulk  also  when  the  hospital  accommodation  of  the  new  priscm 
is  completed ;  as,  however,  the  "  Briton "  is  fitted  as  a  priscm 
ship,  and  not  likely  to  be  required  for  any  other  puUic  use, 
it  would  be  prudent  to  retain  her  in  the  convict  service,  in 
ease  of  the  occurrence  of  any  infectious  (m*  epidemic  disease 
among  the  prisoners  at  the  station,  or  of  any  other  circum- 
stances requiring  a  temporary  increase  of  accommodation. 
The  "  Stirling  Castle  "  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  April  whai 
fitted  as  an  invalid  ship,  and  both  these  hulks  are  in  good  order 
and  condition. 

At  Woolwich,  the  "  Warrior  "  and  "  Defence,**  are  occupied 
by  able-bodied  prisoners  employed  in  the  dockyard  and  arsenal 
and  the  "  Unit^,"  is  used  as  an  hospital  ship  for  sick  prisoners 
of  the  above-mentioned  hulks. 

Of  these  the  "  Defence  **  and  "  Unit^"  are  in  good  repair  and 
condition,  but  the  "  Warrior "  (as  mentioned  in  oiu*  Report  of 
last  year)  is  not  in  a  state  to  be  retained  much  longer  as  a  fit 
place  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners. 

C(mduct  of  the  Svbordinate  Offi/^ers. 

Conduct  of  The  conduct  of  the  oflScers  and  servants  has  been  generally 
natf^fflcers'.  Satisfactory  throughout  the  year,  and  their  arduous  and,  in  many 
instances,  irksome  duties  have  been  discharged  with  good  temper, 
alacrity,  and  firmness.  The  officers  of  the  hulks  are  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  enforce  discipline  imder  circumstances 
constantly  tending  to  its  relaxation,  and  giving  opportunities  or 
chances  to  the  prisoners  of  frequently  evading  it ;  and  without  a 
zealous  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  subordinates,  kept  alive  by 
imremitting  attention  and  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the 
superior  officers,  no  really  effective  system  of  discipline  can  be 
maintained  in  these  places  of  confinement.  Notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  however,  we  are  able  to  report  that  in  the 
past  year  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  ihe  discipline  of 
the  hulks,  and  that  the  officers  generally  have  shown  themselves 
anxious  to  produce  this  result. 
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Treatment,  Condition^  and  Conduct  of  the  Prisoners. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  treatment  or  condition  of  the  convicts  Tpe^ment, 
in  the  hulks  to  give  them  just  cause  of  complaint.  Complaints  and  coquet 
to  the  Directors  have  usually  come  from  individual,  discotitented  aonew. 
prisoners,  impatient  of  restraint  and  restless  for  a  change,  and 
no  complaints  of  ill  treatment  have  been  substantiated.  Such 
men  in  a  hulk  have  too  many  opportunities  of  misleading  others, 
and  inducing  them  to  believe  themselves  aggrieved ;  and  proba- 
bly from  this  cause  complaints  have  been  more  m*gent  at  the 
hulks  than  at  other  prisons,  relative  to  the  detention  in  this 
country  that  has  lately  occurred  of  convicts,  who  have  passed 
through  their  period  of  probation  on  public  works,  and  become 
qualified,  according  to  the  printed  regulations,  for  tickets-of-leave. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  portion  of  the  prisoners  on  whom 
this  circumstance  has  pressed  disadvantageously  have  hitherto 
maintained  the  good  character  they  have  established  for  them- 
selves, and  feel  a  reliance  on  the  Government  taking  their  cases 
into  favourable  consideration. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners  in  the  hulks  has  been 
good  throughout  the  year,  both  as  regards  their  submission  to 
discipline,  and  their  industry  and  behavioiu*  on  the  public  works ; 
and  in  this  latter  point  the  statements  of  the  authorities  at  the 
head  of  the  different  departments,  under  which  they  have  been 
employed,  corroborate  the  reports  of  the  officers.  The  Chaplains 
report  favourably,  also,  of  their  general  disposition  to  moral 
improvement  and  progress  in  school  instruction. 

The  food,  clothing,  and  bedding  of  the  convicts  are  sufficient^ 
without  exceeding  what  is  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  the 
health  of  the  able-bodied  convicts  has  been  generally  favoiu-ably 
reported  of  by  the  medical  officers. 

The  deaths  in  the  year  have  been  as  follows : — 

Labour  hulks  at  Woolwich  -         -         10* 

Ditto  at  Portsmouth,  previously  to  occu- 
pation of  new  prison  -  -  3 
Invalid  hulk  at  Portsmouth            -         -         26 

39 


*  Including  2  deaths  hj  drowning. 

Nwmher  atnd  Disposed  of  Prisoners. 

Remaining  on  board,  let  January  1852      -  1,749  ^nmheruna 

Keceived  smee  -  -  -  1,099  prisoners. 

2,848 
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Embarked   to   Van  Diemen's  Land,  with 

tickets-of-leaye    - 

435 

„              Ditto,  for  public  works   - 

1 

„             Western  Australia 

85 

„               Bermuda 

41 

Transferred  to  ICllbank  Prison 

39 

„             Pentonville  „     - 

14 

„             Piurtland       „ 

3 

„             Dartmoor '  „            -      - 

116 

„              Portsmouth  „         -         - 

645 

Discharged  by  free  pardon     -      '  - 
„        medical  grounds 

20 

23 

„        sentence  expired 

1 

Removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum 

1 

„           Smithfield   Convict  Dep6t, 

Ireland        -        - 

3 

Deaths         -            -            ... 

37 

Drowned            .... 

2 

Escaped        ... 

11 

1,477 

Remaining  on  board,  Ist  January  1853 

1,371 

2,848 

— — — » 

Eaminffi  of  the  Prisoners  and  Expenses  of  the  HvUcs. 

g^n^g^'  The  statement  in  the  Appendix,  page  296,  shows  the  esti- 
eriMidCT-  mated  value  of  the  labour  during  the  year  performed  by  the 
t^^aikfc  able-bodied  convicts  in  the  different  hulks,  and  also  the  average 
number  of  men  thus  employed.  The  total  amount  of  such 
earnings  is  21,383Z.  85.  4|ii.,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  shoemakers,  tailors,  cooks,  washerwomen,  and 
cleaners. 

As  far  as  possible  the  above  value  has  been  ascertained  by 
measurement  of  the  work,  and  the  application  of  a  fair  price  for 
the  labour ;  but  much  of  the  work  in  which  the  convicts  have 
been  employed  in  the  dockyard  and  arsenal  has  necessarily  not 
been  capable  of  measurement,  and  the  value  of  such  labour  can 
only  be  estimated  from  general  observation. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  Hulk  establishment,  exclusive  of 
repairs,  &c.  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1853  amounted  to 
33,468Z.  4«.  5d.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  297. 

Description  of  Labour — Industry — Distribution  of  Time^  ^c. 

^^^^^      The  labour  in  which  the  convicts  of  the  hulks  are  employed 
^Jgj^^  in  the  dockyard  and  arsenal  is  not  generally  of  a  kind  most 
ofttme,Aa  favourable  for  the  promotion  of  steady  habits  of  work  among 
the  prisoners. 
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The  precautions  necessary  to  prevent  their  mixing  with  the 
free  labourers,  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  prisoners,  and 
to  maintain  due  discipline  among  them,  necessarily  interfere 
continually  with  the  full  application  of  their  labour  in  such 
situations.  Prison  restrictions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
necessity  of  confonning  to  the  hours  and  regulations  of  the 
departments  under  which  the  convicts  are  employed,  on  the 
other,  lead  to  frequent  interruptions  of  work  and  intervals  of 
non-employment  which  cannot  be  so  favourable  to  the  attain- 
ment of  habits  of  industry  as  continuous  labour  of  one  descrip- 
tion ;  and  in  this  respect  (as  well  as  regai-ds  morals  and  disci- 
pline) the  employment  of  convicts  in  dockyards  and  arsenals  does 
not  afford  the  same  advantages  for  a  coiu-se  of  reformatory  and 
industrial  probation  as  their  employment  on  isolated  works  on 
a  largt  scale,  where  the  labour  is  unbroken,  and  the  convicts 
are  for  a  time  in  a  great  degree  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  degree  of  industiy  exhibited  by  the  convicts  during  the 
past  year  has  not  only  been  favourably  reported  of  by  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  hulks,  but  also  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  for 
which  laboiu*  has  been  performed  by  the  prisoners ;  and,  making 
allowance  for  the  unfavourable  influence  (before  alluded  to 
in  this  report)  of  the  nat\u*e  of  their  employment,  we  are 
enabled  to  report  that  the  convicts  generally  in  the  hulks  have 
shown  a  satisfactoiy  spirit  of  industry  throughout  the  year.  At 
hard,  straightforward  work,  such  as  loading  or  unloading  coal 
from  ships,  cleaning  mud  from  ditches,  &c.,  the  energy  and 
willingness  with  which  they  have  worked  have  been  remark- 
able; and  a  character  for  industry  appears  to  be  generally 
desired  even  by  those  prisoners  who  do  not  exhibit  an  equal 
anxiety  for  a  favourable  character  in  other  respects.  While 
on  the  subject  of  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  prisoners,  we 
must  beg  to  remark,  that,  although  no  direct  payment  in  money 
is  made  for  the  laboiu*  of  the  convicts  (except  the  small  weekly 
gratuity  per  man  allowed  by  each  department  employing  them), 
it  is  not  good  economy  to  employ  them  07i  that  account  in  any 
position  in  which  the  result  of  their  labour  when  performed  wiU 
not  be  fairly  proportionate  to  the  number  of  prisoners  engaged  in 
its  execution,  and  of  oflScers  engaged  in  their  superintendence. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  labour  of  convicts  can  be  made 
profitable,  and  if  they  are  employed  under  circumstances 
where  their  labour  is  applied  to  disadvantage,  merely  because  it 
is  not  to  be  directly  paid  for,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  such 
labour  will  not  be  cheap  to  the  country  in  the  end. 

The  daily  distribution  of  time  is  arranged,  as  far  as  possible, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  various  necessary  prison  duties  being 
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carried  on  's^ithout  iiiterfeiiug  with  the  hours  of  labour  prescribed 
by  the  several  departments  under  which  the  convicts  are  em- 
ployed on  the  public  works.  The  following  table  shows  the  time 
occupied  daily,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  in  labour  or 
otherwise. 


OCCCPATIOX. 

In  Sammer  (longest  day) 

In  Winter  (shortest  day). . 

irai7 

accortling  to  light.) 

A.M. 

A.M. 

h.m. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

•  h-m. 

Prisoners  rise,  and  are  let  crat 

5-30 

to 

6-0 

K 

0.30 

6-0 

to 

6-30 

«     O'SO 

by  classes  to  wash. 

Break£Etft,  officers  and  prisoners 

6-0 

tf 

C-30 

= 

0-30 

6-30 

»t 

7-0 

=     0-30 

Clean  classes  and  stow  ham- 

6*30 

»f 

6'50 

WC 

0-20 

7-0 

»» 

7-20 

=     0-20 

mocks. 

Dockyard    gates    opened  for 

6-50 

»» 

7-0 

= 

0-10 

7-20 

»» 

7-30 

=    o-io 

admission  of  workmen,  and 

prisoners  paraded  for  Ubour. 

Prisoners  at  labour 

7-0 

M 

11-50 

8S 

4-50 

7-30 

»» 

11-5) 

=     4-20 

Labourers    leare    work,    and 



„ 

11-50" 

r^ 

*t 

11-50* 

prisoners  return  on  board  to 
dinner. 

•    = 

1-0 

=      1-0 

Priaooers  parade  for  labour    - 

P.M. 

12-50. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

♦t 

12-50, 

P.M- 

Besume  labour 

1-0 

rt 

6-0 

= 

5-0 

1-0 

M 

4-15 

=     3-15 

Sapper,  officers  and  prisoners 

6-15 

»» 

6-45 

= 

0-80 

5-0 

5-30 

=     0-30 

ETcning  prayers  and  sch^ 

6-45 

n 

8-0 

a 

115 

5-30 

»t 

7-30 

=     2-0 

those  not  at  school  repairing 

dothe8.&c 

Slinging  haounocks 

8-0 

8-30 

S3 

-30 

7-30 

ft 

8-0 

0-30 

Watch  set  for  the  night 

n 

0-0 

._ 



tf 

8-0 



TntAl  frAw* 

Total  fVnm 

5- 30a.m., 

to8*  30p.m. 

14-35 

6'Oa.m.  to8-0r.H. 

13-5 

Meals  -  .  -  - 

Out-of-^oor  labour 

In-door  occupations  and  evening  instruction 


Abstbact  of  the  Above. 

Summer. 
h.m. 

-  2-0 

-  10-0 
2-35 


14*35 


Winter. 
h.m. 
2-0 
7-45 
3-20 

13-5 


Oondoding 
reoiarks. 


Note. — The  hours  of  labour  include  the  time  occupied  in  moving  to  and  from  work. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

Although  on  the  whole  we  can  report  with  satisfaction  that 
during  the  past  year  there  have  been  fewer  instances  of  aggra- 
vated or  general  misconduct  among  the  convicts  confined  in  the 
hulks,  in  proportion  to  their  reduced  numbers,  than  in  j)re\aous 
years,  yet  we  feel  still  assured  that  no  system  of  discipline  can 
be  brought  to  such  perfection  as  to  remove,  or  more  than  par- 
tially overcome,  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  association  of 
convicts  in  such  places  of  confinement. 

The  good  effects  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  within 
the  year  with  respect  to  the  convicts  at  Portsmouth,  where  the 
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labour  hulks  have  been  given  up,  and  the  convicts  transfeired  to 
a  prison  in  which  every  man  has  his  separate  sleeping  cell,  and 
is  associated  only  during  the  hours  of  laboiu*  and  instruction  or 
exercise,  are  strikingly  apparent.    There  are  now  but  t^  o  labour 
hulks  in  use  in  this  country,  viz.,  the  "Warrior"  and  ** Defence," 
at  Woolwich,  and  we  shall  rejoice  when  the  convicts  are  re- 
moved altogether  fi'om   places  so  unfavourable  to  discipline 
and  to  moral  improvement,  and  so  generally  condemned  that 
the  prisoners  themselves  have  learned  to  make  their  confine- 
ment in  such  places  an  excuse  for  misconduct. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lord, 
Your  most  obedient  servants, 
J.  Jebb,  Lt.-CoL, 

Chairman  of  the  Directors. 
J.  S.  Whitty,  Directm\ 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  "WARRIOR" 
CONVICT  HULK  AT  WOOLWICH. 


Governor 


«  Warrior  "  Hulk,  Woolwich, 
Gentlemen,  January  28,  1853. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  the  usual  annual  Beport  of 
of  the*^  the  **  Warrior  ^  Convict  Hulk,  as  far  as  r^ards  the  time  in  which 
^uik!'''  I  have  had  charge,  viz.,  from  the  Ist  April  kst 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  generally  has  been  (with  a  few  excep- 
tions which  were  reported  at  the  time)  satisfactory,  but  I  heg 
particularly  to  remark  on  the  great  attention,  zeal,  and  discretion 
shown  by  Mr.  Gosden,  the  deputy  governor,  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties. 

Number^  ^c.  of  Prisoners. — A  return  of  the  numbers  and  disposal 
of  the  prisoners,  I  b^  to  annex,  marked  (A.) 

Sentences,  how  carried  out — The  manner  in  which  their  respective 
sentences  have  been  carried  out  is  by  hard  labour  in  the  dock*yard, 
consisting  of  the  ordinary  labour  similar  to  that  performed  by  free 
men. 

Treatment  of  Prisoners. — The  treatment  of  the  prisoners  has  been 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down. 

Employment  of  Prisoners. — The  average  number  of  men  employed 
daily  on  the  public  works  has  been  298,  and  the  number  of  hours  has 
varied  accoraing  to  the  seasons;  the  longest  period  in  summer 
having  been  9  hours  15  minutes,  and  the  shortest  in  winter,  7  hours 
15  minutes. 

Earnings  of  Prisoners. — ^The  returns  of  amount  and  particulars  of 
the  convict  earnings  I  b^  to  annex,  marked  (B.)  (C.)  and  (D.). 

State  of  the  Hulk. — The  state  and  condition  of  this  hulk  has  been 
reported  on  before,  and,  on  a  recent  survev  by  the  dock-yard  authori- 
ties, she  was  condemned  as  being  unworthy  of  the  expense  of  being 
repaired. 

Escapes,  ^^c. — Ten  convicts  have  attempted  to  escape  during  the 
year,  of  whom  four  effected  their  purpose. 

Abuses. — I  am  not  aware  of  any  abuses  existing  in  the  establish- 
ment  under  my  charge. 
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Conduct  and  Industry  of  Prisoners. — The  general  conduct  of  the   §^J2ior 
prisoners  has  been  on  an  average  good,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  a  „  ofth© 
better  spirit  is  difiusing  itself  among  them  to  that  which  pervaded     HiUk/ 
them  some  short  time  since ;  and  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
system  of  *^  terrorism,"  which  the  bad  exercised  over  the   better 
^posed,  is  being  broken  up,  if  I  may  judge  from  one  prisoner's 
not  being  afraid  now  to  report  another,  thereby  proving  that  their 
trust  in  the  authorities  is  greater  than  their  fear  of  their  fellow 
prisoners.     The  manner  in  which  the  labour  of  the  convicts  has  been 
executed  has  not  only  given  general  satisfaction,  but  it  has  on  par- 
ticular occasions  elicited  the  especial  commendation  of  the  authorities 
of  the  docl^yard.     In  conclusion  I  beg  to  state  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  strictly  carried  out. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
The  Directors  A.  J.  Babrow,  Governor, 

of  Convict  Prisons. 
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(B.)— Statement  of  the  Value  of  Labour  performed  in  the  Royal  Dockyard 
at  Woolwich  in  the  Year  1852  by  Convicts, — 21st  January  1853. 


Description  of  WoriL 

Quantities. 

Price. 

Amount 

Removing  and  stacking  timber 

£       «.    d 

cubic            .             .           - 

3,448,929  cubic  feet 

12«.  per  1,000  feet 

2,069     7     2 

Bemoring  and  stacking  timber 

saperficial        -            -         - 

1,907,072  sup.  feet 

U.U      „        - 

429     1     9} 

Removing  iron,  ballast,  stores. 

&c           .             -             - 

l;».9l6tOIIS 

6dLpertoii 

497  18     0 

Weighing,  stacking  ditto 

22,406   „      -        - 

4d,„ 

373     8     6 

Removing  coals 

35,025    „         -      - 

7d.     „ 

1,021  11     3 

Weighing,  stacking  ditto 

26,183   „ 

5A      n 

545     9     7 

Weeding 

87,606  super,  yards 

1*.  6rf.  per  100 

yards. 
SdTperbushel   - 

65  14     0 

Breaking  stones       ... 

224  bushels 

4  13     4 

Picking  »'^fcp«" 

6,024  lbs.      - 

5dperlli 

125  10     0 

Carting  sundries      -        -        - 

2,435  loads 

6<f.  per  load       - 

60  17     6 

Spinning  and  ball  Jig  oakum 
Cutting  up  old  rope,  &o. 

261  cwt 

2f .  per  cwt 

26     2     0 

150  tons 

2f.  per  ton 

15     0     0 

Removmg  and  stacking  old  rope, 

stores,  &c     -           -            - 

3,089  tons     - 

6d:    „     .       - 

77     4     6 

Odd  jobs  not  measurable,  clean- 

' 

ing  saw  mill*,  assisting  ship- 

wngfats  and  engineers,  testing 

chain   cables    and    anchors, 
cleaning    out    steamers   and 
docks,  removing  boats,  pitch 

264,120  hours  at 
10    hours    per 
day          equals 
26,412  days     • 

-  At  2f.  per  diem. 

2,641     4     0 

scraping,  cross  cutting  timber, 
cuttmg  up    old    iron,    fixing 

. 

stages,  docking  and  undockiog 

venek,  shipping  and  unship 

ping  masts,  barking  spars,  &c. 

J 

£ 

7,953     1     7f 

)rt  of 
the 
Governor 

of  the 

-Wwrior" 

Hulk. 


(C.) — ^Abstract  of  Labour  performed  by  the  Convicts  in  the  "  Warrior*^ 
Convict  Ship  in  the  Year  m>m  the  Ist  January  to  8 1st  December  1862, 
and  the  Time  occupied  therein,  the  average  daily  Number  of  Prisoners 
being  439.— 21st  January  1853. 


Time  actually 

employed. 

Employment 

Valued  at 

Amounts. 

Total 

Number  of 

Days  often 

Hours. 

hours  each. 

Days   hrs. 

9.      d. 

£    i.    d. 

Labour  in  the   Boyal 

688,210 

68,821 

2     3f 

Dockyard. 

Nearly 

•        •        • 

7,953    1     7i 

Carpenters 

6,809 

680    9 

2    6 

85     2    3 

* 

TffyAkfmttlw      • 

2,381 

238     1 

2     6 

29  15     3 

•  158  13    e 

Painters 

8,504 

350    4 

2     6 

43  16     0 

Shoemakers       - 

4,763 

476     3 

1     6 

35  14     5 

• 

Ttulors       .        -      - 

4,763 

476     3 

1     6 

35  14     5 

Washers       - 

19,317 

1,931     7 

1     6 

144  17     7 

>  300  19     7 

Cooks    -           -       - 

11,285 

1,128     5 

1     6 

84  12     9 

boats,  ftc. 

22,562 

2,256    2 

1     3 

141     0     3 
£ 

141     0     3 

763,594 

76,359     4 

8,553  14     6| 
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Ecport  of  (D.) — Statement  showing  the  average  Number  of  Convicts  confined  in  the 

Gwcrnor        "Warrior"  Hulk,  Woolwich,  during  the  Year  ending  Slat  December 

Wmt?   »»      1852,  and  their  Earnings,  as  calculated  according  to  reasonable  Wag© 

Huik,^'        for  the  different  Description  of  Work  performed  per  Day  of  10  Hours, 

"■^  into  which  all  the  Time  employed  has  been  reduced. — ^21  st  January  1853. 


Number  of  Days  Labour  performed. 

Total 

estiniated 

Vahie. 

ATerage 

daily 

Number 

of 

Pruoners. 

By  superior  Artificers. 

By  ordinary  Labourers. 

Ammal 
ATerage 
perHesd. 

Number 

of  Days, 

10  Hours 

each. 

Estimated 
Value. 

Number 

of  Days, 

10  Hours 

each. 

Estimated 
Vahie. 

439 

1,269     4 

£     9.    d. 
158  13    6 

-  -     1 

£        f .  j    £    *.  rf. 
68,821     0  '  7.953  1  7} 

£      s,    d. 
8,111    15  If 

£  t.  d. 
18    9  54* 

•  The  value  of  the  kboor  of  cooks,  tailors,  &c.  employed  on  board  is  not  here  indudri; 
if  included,  the  cost  would  be  19/.  1  It.  5^.  per  head. 
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II. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  CONVICT 
HULKS,  WOOLWICH. 


Gentlemen,  Woolwich,  January  12,  1853.       Report  of 

Having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  Chaplaincy  only  in  chMiain 
July  last,  the  Report  which  1  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  to  cw^t 
you  must  be  comparatively  imperfect.  WbShdcb 

I  have  been  suflSciently  convinced  during  the  short  period  of  my  — 
labours  of  the  fitness  of  your  arrangements,  so  far  as  hulks  will 
admit,  for  improving  the  condition  of  our  poor  convicts,  but  I  fear 
it  is  impossible  to  give  dne  effect  to  the  present  system  of  discipline 
and  reformation  under  the  manifold  disadvantages  inevitably  arising 
from  the  inconvenient  accommodation  on  board  a  hulk. 

The  means  of  grace  and  instruction  have  been  regularly  pursued 
in  the  performance  of  divine  worship,  in  school  operations,  in  private 
conferences  with  the  prisoners,  and  in  constant  visitation  of  the  sick, 
and  of  those  under  punishment  in  the  cells. 

On  the  Lord's  Day  there  have  been  two  full  sei*vices  at  the 
larger  ships,  and  service  with  a  lecture  at  the  hospital,  and  during 
each  week  two  evening  services  at  the  "  Warrior  "  and  "  Defence,'* 
and  daily  prayers,  with  at  least  two  lectures,  at  the  hospital. 

To  say  that  marked  attention  and  peculiar  propriety  of  behaviour 
have  been  singularly  manifested  at  all  these  services  would  only  be  to 
repeat  what  has  been  frequently  said,  but  I  may,  without  presump- 
tion, also  avow  that  no  impartial  spectator  of  them  would  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  in  our  convict  congregations  an  animated 
interest,  extensively  felt  both  in  the  devotional  parts  of  the  services 
and  also  in  the  reading  and  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture,  strikingly 
indicating  a  growing  intelligence  in  the  subjects  enforced,  and  a 
satisfactory  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  amongst  the  hearers, 
and  also  proving  that  the  discipline  and  care  which  are  exercised 
have  a  salutary  tendency  to  improve  their  state  by  disposing  them 
to  manly  conduct  and  sober  reflection. 

The  Lord's  Supper  has  been  administered  four  times  at  each  of  the 
ships  to  an  average  ^gregate  number  of  70  communicants,  who  were 
individually  examined  and  cautioned  in  private  by  the  Chaplain,  as 
well  as  collectively  instructed  in  the  nature  and  blessings  of  the 
ordinance,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  a  lar^  amount  of  enlightened 
and  serious  feeling  was  experienced  on  each  occasion. 

The  schools  have  had  my  daily  attention,  and  I  may  say  anxious 
concern.     I  am  satisfied  from  observation  and  inquiry  that  in  the 
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Report  of  accustomed  routine  of  school  duties  the  prisoners  have  made  con- 
chSLa  sWerable  improvement,  some  adding  to  their  previously  acquired 
ofthe  knowledge,  and  others  gradually  advancing  from  a  first  book  until 
Hulks  they  could  read  the  New  Testament  with  tolerable  freedom;  and  it 
Worfwich.  gpgjjjg  ^p|i  fQj.  ^j^eir  moral  conduct  and  good  behaviour  in  school 
that  no  complaint  on  those  im})ortant  points  has  been  made  to  me 
by  the  schoolmasters.  K  spared,  I  hope  to  be  able  in  another  year 
to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  the  classes  than 
has  been  practicable  for  only  half,  and  that  the  latter  half,  of  the  past 
year.  In  the  meantime  1  agree  with  a  remark  of  one  of  the  school- 
masters, that  "  the  schools  are  doing  the  part  assigned  to  them  in 
the  means  which  are  employed  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners." 
My  daily  visits  to  the  schools  and  to  the  hospital  have  given 
occasion  to  very  numerous  private  interviews  with  prisoners,  who 
have  voluntarily  sought  them,  and  I  have  tlins  had  constant  opportu- 
nities of  gaining  their  confidence,  and  of  speaking  ^'  a  word  in  season'' 
for  their  good ;  many  are  the  interesting  proofe  which  I  have  seen 
of  deep  compunction  for  the  past  and  earnest  concern  for  the  future. 
In  theeie  oommimications,  and  especially  with  those  who  have  newly 
arrived  from  places  of  separate  confinement,  I  am  most  frequently 
made  pensible  of  the  fearful  diflSculties  and  dangers  to  which  they 
are  exposed  in  the  promiscuous  association,  particularly  at  night,  which 
unavoidably  prevails  in  the  hulks.  Exposure  within  due  limits  to 
the  antagonism  of  contrary  dispositions,  and  a  variety  of  opposing 
sentiment  or  feeling,  is  nece8«ary  as  a  state  of  trial,  and  forms  a  good 
test  of  moral  virtue  and  religious  principle,  nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  conscientious  seeker  after  truth  and  holiness  will  be  left 
**  without  strength  "  to  endure  reproach  and  to  resist  temptation. 

Your  admirable  plan  of  associated  labour  by  day  and  separation 
in  cells  at  night,  as  well  as  for  dinner,  which  I  Live  partly  witnessed 
at  Portland,  seems  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  as  Chaplain  of  these 
hulks  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a 
similar  plan  may  be  established  here.  Meanwhile  we  are  not  en- 
tirely without  an  antidote  to  the  existing  evil ;  at  the  "  Warrior  " 
evening  [)rayer  is  read  between  decks,  and,  I  rejoice  to  say,  with 
a  softening  influence  upon  careless  minds,  and  affording  no  small 
comfort  to  the  well-disposed  ;  whilst  at  the  "  Defence  "  there  is  a 
voluntary  class  of  about  50  prisoners  who  assemble,  with  the 
Governor's  approval,  on  Sunday  evenings  and  on  three  week-day 
evenings  for  social  worship  and  religious  reading,  and  are  thus 
fortified  against  temptation,  whilst  they  are,  I  think,  benefiting 
others  who  gradually  attend  their  meetings. 

There  is  an  increasing  desire  also  for  general  reading  in  the  evening 
which  is  gratified  as  &r  as  possible,  but  the  libraries  are  inadequate 
to  the  number  of  readers,  and  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  dis- 
appoint many  by  the  failure  of  those  sources  of  mental  improvement 
f^hich  ample  libraries  would  supply.  The  evening  school  at  the 
"  Warrior  continues  to  afford  the  means  of  instruction  to  those  who 
voluntarily  avail  themselves  of  it 

The  Scripture  reader  is  emploved  daily  in  reading  the  Scriptures 
to  the  sick,  and  simply  urging  their  weighty  truths,  and  in  reading 
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prayers,  and  occasionallj  a  sermon,  in  the  Chaplain's  absence,  between   ^i^^rt  of 
the  upper  and  lower  d^cks.  cJ^in 

I  mtve  regularly  seen  and  conversed  with  prisoners  on  their  admis-      of  the 
sion,  and  have  also  addressed  those  who  have  been  about  to  embark,     E^^St 
afterwards  holding  services  with  them  by  permission,  and  generally  ^<^^«^* 
at  the  request  of  the  surgeon-superintendents.     These  have  been 
seasons  of  deep  solemnity,  and  surely  of  real  profit;  and  without 
being  too  sanguine  I  sincerely  believe  that  many  have  thus  gone 
forth  "  new  creatures"  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  will,  like  many  before 
them,  bless  the  day  when  God  arrested  them  in  their  career  of  crime, 
and  brought  them  under  even  the  penal  discipline  of  England  whose 
outcasts  they  had  been. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 
Your  very  obedient  servant. 

To  the  Directors  of  J.  K.  Mabsh,  Chaplain. 

Convict  Prisons,  ^c. 
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III. 


REPOBT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  THE 
HULKS  AT  WOOLWICH. 


aeporiof       By  the   accompanying  return  there   appears  to  be   the  usual 
ofthe^^S  amount  of  disease  and  accident.     The  cases  of  fever  and  ague  are 
«twooiwich.  increased,  but  the  total  number  received  in  hospital  exactly  corre- 
*"       spends  mth  Uist  year's  report 

Smallpox  has  twice  made  its  appearance  in  single  instances^  when 
early  and  strong  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  its  progress  by 
contagion,  and  in  both  cases  with  success. 

All  the  deaths  that  occurred  in  hospital,  with  one  exception,  were 
from  pulmonary  disease,  to  which  the  prisoners  in  this  establishment 
are  more  particularly  liable,  yet  the  amount  is  unusually  small, 
exceeding  slightly  one  half  per  cent. 

The  invalids  and  cripples,  accumulating  for  some  lime  both  in 
hospital  and  the  hulks,  have  been  transferred  to  the  depdt  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Dartmoor  to  the  number  of  43,  which  has  made  both 
establishments  more  efficient,  there  being  a  difficulty  of  finding  light 
labour  for  any  beyond  the  usual  number  of  convalescents. 

The  scale  of  diet  answers  remarkably  well,  but  the  addition  of 
green  vegetables  in  the  spring,  when  potatoes  are  not  procurable,  is 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  scurvy. 

No  cases  of  insanity  have  occurred  during  the  period  of  this 
report,  and  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners  is  exceedingly  healthy. 

John  J.  D.  Bubns, 

Surge(m. 
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Yearly  Return 
Hospital  Ship 
31  St  December 


of  the  Diseases  occurring  on 
at  Woolwich,  commencing  1st 
1852. 


board   the    "Unit6**   Rcgortof 
January  and  ending  *^t^3X 

atWootwioh. 


^ 

■si 

.9 

Diseasec 

< 

1 

1 

1 

i 

11 

Remarks. 

Ftbris  intermittens  - 

2 

64 

66 

64 

2 

continna 

5 

39 

44 

41 

1 

». 

2 

Fhlogosis    - 

3 

58 

61 

56 

3 

1 

1 

4,603.  Charles    Norbury, 
died  from  Scroftda 

26  Feb.  let  30. 

Ophthalmia    - 

I 

14 

15 

14 

1 

__ 

_ 

Cynanche   - 

- 

45 

45 

42 

1 

_ 

2 

Pbeomonia 

1 

3 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

« 

Fleuritis     - 

I 

31 

32 

26 

1 

1 

4 

5,289.  KobertRidler,died 
from  Scroftda, 
22  Oct.  ait  37. 

Pericarditis 

- 

1 

1 

1 

»- 

_ 

- 

Bronchitis         -      - 

4 

89 

43 

33 

2 

1 

7 

4,562.  James  White,  died 
frx>m  Pneumonia, 
27  May,  act  24. 

Otitis 

— 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Hepatitis 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

Orchitis      - 

4 

2 

6 

5 

_ 

_ 

1 

Neuralgia       - 

« 

8 

8 

8 

_ 

- 

Bheomatismus 

59 

59 

56 

1 

2 

4,725.  James  Stevens,  died 
from  Aneurism 
17May,  set  35. 

4,716.  Thomas  Calligan, 
died  from  Bron- 
chitis 31  May,  set 

liiymosis   - 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

„ 

_ 

4. 

NecKwis 

1 

— 

1 

- 

1 

. 

_ 

Variob       . 

1 

» 

1 

1 

_ 

^ 

Erysipelas 

4 

4 

4 

_ 

«. 

^ 

HsBmoptysis   - 
HaBmorrbods 

4 

25 
2 

29 
2 

25 
2 

- 

- 

4 

-. 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

^ 

^ 

Catarrh 

7 

128 

135 

133 

1 

1 

181.  James  Newson,  par- 
doned   14    Nov. 
not   on   medical 
grounds. 

4,837.  James  Scott,  died 

Dysenteria  - 

- 

6 

6 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

frtmi  Phthisis 

27  April,  set  25. 

Paralysis 

« 

2 

2 

2 

^ 

— 

« 

Dyspepsia  . 

- 

15 

15 

13 

. 

— 

2 

£^ilepsia 
Morbus  Cordis 

1 

6 
2 

7 
2 

6 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Asthma      - 

-. 

4 

4 

4 

„ 

^ 

DiarrhcEja         -      - 

3 

65 

68 

65 

■" 

1 

2 

947.  William  aarke,  died 
from  Phthisis 
5  Sept  cet  28. 

Colic 

mm 

7 

7 

7 

- 

- 

- 

Phthisis            -      - 

- 

18 

18 

12 

2 

1 

3 

1213.  Samuel  Slater,  died 

Marasmus  - 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

- 

from  Phthisis, 

Ascites     - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

19  July,  set  22. 

Carried  forward 

39 

655 

694 

636 

17 

8 

11 
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Return  of  DiBeases  on  board  the  "  Unit^ ""— continued. 


Diseases. 

•f  & 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.9 

ft 

Bonarks. 

1 

'i 

A 

1 

|H 

Brought  forward 

39 

655 

694 

636 

17 

8 

11 

Scrofula      - 

1 

8 

9 

7 

1 

- 

1 

Syphilis            -      - 

I 

5 

6 

5 

- 

- 

1 

Amaurosis 

^ 

8 

3 

3 

— 

. 

— 

Obstipatio 

- 

6 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

I>ysuria 

- 

6 

6 

5 

- 

- 

1 

Ganglion    - 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Hernia  -          -      - 

_ 

I 

I 

1 

— 

_ 

- 

Vulnus 

9 

172 

181 

174 

- 

. 

7 

Ulcus  -           .      - 

2 

26 

28 

27 

_ 

- 

1 

Fractura    - 

3 

3 

6 

4 

2 

- 

- 

Fistula 

1 

2 

3 

3 

-. 

- 

- 

Urticaria    - 

- 

1 

1 

1 

— 

- 

- 

Toenia  -            -      - 

« 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

. 

Porri^ 

- 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

Sycosis 

1 

7 

8 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Herpes   -          -      - 

- 

I 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Ecthyma 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Total      . 

67 

901 

958 

886 

20 

8 

44 

1,035.  Charles  Tomlinson,  let  20,  drowned  18th  March  attemp^ng  to  escape. 
1,276.  Charles  Lorrence,  set  36,  drowned  25tb  July  by  falling  oyerboard. 


Disposal  of  Pbisoners  in  the  Hulks  at  Woolwich  during  the 

year  1852. 


Names 

of 
Hulks. 


Warrior 
Defence 

Total 


415 
454 


86& 


I 


i'o5 


319 
362 


681 


I 


734 
816 


I 

Si 


286 
252 


1,550        538 


In 


c2! 


%^ 


18 
34 


I 


8 
12 


52  20 


I 


19 
24 


43 


10 


.1 


10 


392 
485 

877 
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IV. 


GOVERNOR'S  REPORT. 


^^  Defence^  Convict  Ship^  Woolwichy        Report  of 
Gentlemen,  January  1853.  ^^g^* 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  my  Annual  Report  for  the  year  "  h^S^ 
1852.  — * 

Conduct  of  subordinate  Officers. 

The  conduct  of  the  subordinate  officers  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
I  cannot  omit  mentioning  the  conduct  of  warder  Stephen  Jessup 
and  assistant  warder  Henry  Cook,  when  in  pursuit  of  two  es- 
caped convicts,  descending  into  the  main  sewer  nmning  imder  the 
Royal  Arsenal.  Those  officers  searched  on  their  hands  and  knees  in 
an  atmosphere  almost  overpowering  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  until 
they  succeeded  in  capturing  both. 


Number  and  Disposal  of  Prisoners. 

On  board,  Ist  January  1852         -  ... 

Received  during  the  year  from  Millbank  Prison    -  114 

„                        „         Pentonville             -            -  41 

,,                        „         Dartmoor               -             -  3 

"York  "Hulk              -      -  1 
„                        „        Wakefield  House  of  Correction  48 

„                         „         Preston         -             -         -  39 

„                        „         Leeds         -            -            -  20 

„                        „         Leicester              -               -  9 

„                        „         Northampton             -         -  10 

Bath         -            -             -  5 

Reading          -          -         -  28 

Bedford            ...  18 

Perth        -            -            -  34 


451 


365 


Total 

From  this  number  the  following  deductions  are  to  be  made, 

— viz. 
Embarked  to  Van  Diemens  Land  with  tickets  of  leave  147 


816 


„             Western  Australia             „ 

99 

36 

99                               9' 

„             for  public 

works 

40 

99                       99                       99 

Bermuda 

30 

Transferred  to  Millbank  Prison 

• 

21 

99                                              99 

Pentonville 

- 

5 

99                                              99 

Portland 

- 

2 

99                                              99 

Dartmoor 

3 

99                                              99 

Portsmouth 

- 

3 

99                                            99 

"York**  Hulk 

• 

•    24 

Carried  forward 

" 

310 
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Ueport  of                                                              Brought  forward        •      -         310 
'^''^^^^FMrdoued.bee 12 

••DefBaee**  Escaped  --  --  --  .5» 

^     DeathT 2 

Drowned  -  -  -  -  --2t 

331 

Remaining  on  dlst  December  1852  -  -  -     486 

*  S  aaee  reotptured.  f  1  attanpting  to  asetpe  snd  1  suicide. 

Manner  in  which  the  Sentences  have  been  carried  out. 

The  prisoners  haye  been  employed  at  various  descriptions  of  labour 
on  the  public  works^  Royal  ArsenaL 

Treatment  of  Prisoners. 

The  treatment  of  the  prisoners  has  been  strictly  in  accordance  with 
^"e  regulations,  and  every  opportunity  has  been  given  them  for 
Preferring  complaints  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers  towards  them. 

The  species  of  Labour  in  which  the  Prisoners  have  been  employed. 

The  prisoners  have  been  employed  on  the  public  works.  Royal 
Arsenal, 

Scraping  and  cleaning  gims  and  shot 

Raising  and  discharging  mud.  ' 

Shipping  and  unshipping  stores. 

Weeding,  and  makmg  gravel  walks. 

Stacking  and  unstacking  timber. 

Cutting  and  stacking  hay,  &c  &c. 
The  ship  labour  has  consisted  of  the  following : — 

Blacksmiths'  work. 

Carpenters'  work. 

Painters'  ditto. 

Tidlors  works'  (repairs). 

Shoemakers'  ditto  (ditto). 

Washing  prison  linen  and  clothing. 

Cooking. 

Tinmens'  work. 

Coopers'  ditto. 

BooKbinders'  ditto. 

Ropemakers'  ditto. 

Saumakers'  ditta 

Upholsterers'  ditta 

Sawyers'  ditto 
Boatmen  and  boarders  cleaning  the  ship  generally,  and  attending 
upon  prisoners  at  Hospital. 

Value  of  labour,  Worhing  Hours y  general  Occupation,  jrc 

The  annexed  statements  (in  the  Appendix)  will  show  the  average 
number  of  men  engaged  in  the  different  employments,  the  number  of 
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hours  80  employed,  and  £he  value  of  the  labour  thus  performed  by  Report  of 

the  prisoners,  mz.  of  the 
(A.)  Ge^ral  Statement  of  Value  and  Description  of  Labour,  and  "^jJ^Sf®** 

Time  employed  therein.  -^* 
(B.)  Statement  of  Labour  on  the  Public  Works,  Royal  Arsenal, 

&c. 
(C.)   Abstract  of  (A.)  and  (B.) 

The  ship  does  not  require  any  alterations  or  repairs. 

I  have  not  observed  any  abuses  in  any  department  on  board. 

Five*  prisoners  have  escaped.  15  prisoners  have  attempted  to 
escape,  one  of  whom  was  drowned  in  the  canal.  Royal  Arsenal ;  the 
other  14  were  recaptured  by  officers  belonging  to  the  ship,  whose  zeal 
and  activity  on  these  occasions  is  deserving  of  our  conuneudation. 

Conduct  of  the  Prisoners. 

The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  during  the  past  year  has  been,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  satisfactory,  as  well  on  board  as  on  the  public 
works.  The  prisoners  much  appreciate  the  badges  and  class  rings, 
and  are  most  anxious  in  their  inquiries  concerning  them. 

The  rules  laid  down  for  the  government  of  the  ship  have  been 
complied  with  in  every  instance,  except  in  such  cases  as  have  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Director. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
erecting  a  prison  at  Woolwich,  and  abolishing  the  hulks;  there 
being  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on  reformatory  discipline  in  places 
of  confinement  of  the  latter  description. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  serv^ant, 

S.  Byrne,  Governor. 
The  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons^ 
Sfc.  §•(?•  4*c. 

*  One  apprehended  in  1862,  and  one  in  January  1853;  leaving  three 
still  at  large. 
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Number  of  Convicts. — Value  of  Labour. 


Beportof 

of  the 
**Deftnoe" 
IimdidCoii- 
i1<<tHaIk. 


"  Defence  *•  Hxtlk  Woolwich. 

(A.) — Statement  showing  the  average  Number  of  Conyicts  confined  in  this 
Hulk  during  the  Year  ending  3l8t  December  1852,  an^  their  Earnings 
as  calculated  according  to  reasonable  Wages  for  the  different  Descriptions 
of  Work  performed  per  Day  of  10  Hours,  into  which  all  the  Time 
employed  has  been  reduced. 


Number  of  Days  Labour  performed. 

Total 

estimated 

Value. 

Ayerige 

dafly 
Nombcr 

of 
Priaoacfi. 

By  superior  Artnoers. 

By  ordinary  Labourers. 

^nir^H^I 

Number 

ofDayt. 

10  Hours 

each. 

Estimated 
Value. 

Number 

of  Days, 

10  Hours 

each. 

Estimated 
Yahie. 

Ayeng* 
per  Head. 

501 

4,150    4 

J     9.4, 

470  8  11 

67,018    8 

7,589  17     r 

8,060    6    6 

£  #.  dL 
16     1     9* 

*  The  yaloe  of  the  labour  of  cooks,  tailors,  ^fcc  empkyed<m  board  is  not  here  indodcd  ; 
if  included,  the  rate  would  be  19^  14t.  8|d  per  head. 

(B.)— Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Labour  performed  for  the  Ord- 
nance Department)  Boyal  Arsenal,  by  the  Conyicts,  for  the  Year  ending 
dlst  December  1852. 


Description  of  Work. 

Quantities. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Bemoying  and  staekmg  timber 

2,512,143  cabie  feet 

12s.  per  1,000  feet 

£       a.    d. 

1.507     5     8i 

Do.            da 

6,132,176  sup  feet 

4*6ci.          „        - 

1,379  14  10 

Making  mortar 

418  cubic  yards    - 

11</.  per  yard 

18  18     7 

Breaking  stones 

5,329  bushels 

5d,  per  bushel       - 

111     0     5 

Fbeing  scone 

J,545  super,  feet    - 

bd.  per  foot 

32     3     9 

Baising,  discharging,  and  re- 
mormgmud 

16,470  tons 

b^.  per  ton 

377     8     9 

Shipping  and  unshipping  guns. 

33,108  tons 

6a:      „     -      - 

827  14     0 

Cleaning  shot  and  shell 

183,072  Na 

1#.  per  24  No.       - 

381     8     O 

Carting  sundries 

34,987  loads 

6<i.  per  load 

874  13     6 

Bemoying  and  mounting  car- 

riages 

2,167  tons 

5idL  per  ton 

49  13     2i 

Dii^iggrayel 

8,856  cubic  yards  - 

bd.  per  yard 

184  10     0 

Making  concrete 

807 

Is.        „ 

10     7     0 

Weeding 

219,670  sup.  yards 

U6dL  per  100  yards 

164  15     I 

Scnqiing  and  painting  guns  - 

4,419  tons 

Is.  per  ton 

220  19     0 

lining  guns 

8,973  tons 

idL      „        -        - 

74  15     6 

Picking  oakum 

Odd    jobs   not    measurable, 

28lbs. 

5Kp«rlh. 

0  12     3 

^Jp^nmg  out  saw-miUs  and 

sheds,    stacking   waggons. 

repairing  butt  and    roads. 

unroofing   sheds,   deanmg 

cadeta*    barracks,     felling 

137,390  hours,  at 

trees,  repairing  grummets 

>  lOhoursperday, 

.  2s.  per  day  - 

1,373  18     0 

and   wads,  leyellmg    mud, 
filling  shell,  fixing  beUpost, 
mowmg  and  making  hay. 

13,739  days       - 

J 

deaninff  iron  rooft,  barkmg 

• 

trees,  leaning  out  drains, 
Ac           -           -           - 

£ 

7,589  17     7 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  '« STIRLING 
CASTLE"  HULK  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 


Ecport  of  *^  Stirling  Castle  **  Convict  Invalid  Depot, 

GoYm!orof  Gextlemen,  Gosport,  January  25,  1853. 

**^oiwtio^*"*^  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year 

—       ending  Slst  December  1852. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers,  with  some  exceptions  already  reported, 
has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  in  general  they  have  discharged  their 
duties  with  zeal  and  intelligence.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
officers  transferred  from  hard  labour  hulks,  and  only  acquainted  with 
the  treatment  and  discipline  observed  in  those  hulks,  have  been  un- 
qualified for  judiciously  carrying  out  the  modified  system  of  discipUne 
maintained  in  the  invalid  hulk.  The  duties  of  warders  in  this  csta- 
blislmient  cannot  be  efficiently  discharged  without  the  exercise  of 
great  forbearance,  discrimination,  and  unremitting  vigilance,  in 
addition  to  good  principles.  A  quiet  yet  firm  manner  is  also 
essential,  as  tending  to  repress  irritable  feelings,  whether  arising 
from  disease  or  misconduct,  and  the  more  so  that,  even  in  aggravated 
cases  of  breach  of  prison  rules  or  insubordination,  invalid  prisoners 
when  under  medical  treatment  may  on  that  account  be  exempt  from 
punishment* 

On  the  1st  April  last,  in  accordance  with  your  instnicticms,  I  took 
temporary  charge  of  the  "  York  ^  Hulk  and  **  Briton  "^  Hospital  Ship, 
having  on  board  a  total  of  425  prisoners ;  282  healthy  prisoners  and 
143  invalids. 


toti 

il  number  on  board. 

Ist  April  1852  - 

- 

425 

eive 

d  during  the  year  from  Millbank 

• 

152 

»9 

99 

Pen  ton  vi  lie 

- 

31 

>» 

>t 

Portland 

- 

21 

n 

>» 

Dartmoor    - 

. 

1 

19 

»> 

Shomcliff 

. 

20 

•« 

99 

Portsmouth  Prison 

• 

28 

9> 

9» 

•'Warrior"  Hulk 

• 

19 

99 

$9 

"Defence  "Hulk 

• 

24 

H 

99 

Wakefield  Prison 

• 

32 

t» 

M 

Preston  Prison  - 

. 

2 

M 

» 

Leeds 

- 

16 

f> 

99 

Leicester 

• 

li 

M 

99 

Northampton 

• 

10 

9f 

»> 

Bath     . 

17 

n 

9> 

Reading     -    . 

- 

2 

99 

» 

Bedford 

• 

12 

99 

9$ 

Gibraltar  - 

• 

5 

>• 

99 

Perth  Prison     - 

- 

9 

total  -      8M 
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Disposed  of  during  the  year  by  transfer  to — 

Portsmouth  Prison 

.  219 

„               MiUbank 

-      -      6 

„               Portland          -             -             • 

.      1 

„               Dartmoor 

-       -  112 

„               Smithfield  Convict  Prison 

-      3 

„              "Defence"  Hulk 

-      -       1 

Embarked  to  Van  Diemen's  Land 

-    39 

„            Western  Australia 

-      -     10 

Pardons               -             -             -             - 

-    20 

Sentence  expired 

-      -       1 

Escapes  ------ 

-       1 

Deaths          -            -            -            .            - 

-      .     18 

Total  disposed  of     - 

. 

431 

Number  remaining  31st  December  1852 

- 

404 

Beportof 

the 

Governor  of 

the  "Stirling 

CMtle." 


The  healthy  prisoners  were  transferred  to  the  new  prison  at 
Portsmouth  as  accommodation  was  provided  for  them;  meantime 
they  were  continued  to  be  employed  as  heretofore  on  the  public  works 
under  the  Admiralty  and  Ordnance  departments,  where  their  labour 
Las  given  general  satisfaction.  Of  those  prisoners,  whose  periods  of 
probation  had  expired,  49  were  embarked  for  the  colonies  with  tickets 
of  leave. 

Of  the  invalid  prisoners,  as  many  as  were  found  capable  of  doing 
carpenter  s  work  were  employed  in  effecting  the  alterations  necessary 
for  converting  the  ^^  Stirling  Castle  "  into  an  invalid  depot  The  in- 
ternal fittings  of  this  ship,  and  all  the  ordinary  labour  required  in  the 
execution  of  the  work,  were  performed  by  the  invalids.  The  labo- 
rious task  of  dismantling  the  '*  York  "  Hulk  was  also  accomplished 
by  them ;  such  as  were  competent  were  employed  respectively  as 
blacksmiths,  sawyers,  painters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  boarders,  in- 
cluding cooks,  washermen,  boatmen,  nurses,  ship  cleaners,  &c.,  while 
others  were  employed  in  the  dockyard  picking  and  spinning  oakum ; 
and  in  no  instance  was  idleness  permitted,  imless  under  medical 
exemption  from  labour. 

The  alterations  of  the  "  Stirling  Castle  "  Hulk  were  suflSciently 
advanced  to  admit  of  her  occupation  on  the  23d  September  last 
with  366  invalids,  and  14  healthy  prisoners  retained  as  boatmen,  &c 

The  increased  number  of  invalids  beyond  that  contemplated  has 
made  it  indispensable  to  retain  the  **  Briton "  Hospital  Ship  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Invalid  Depot,  the  total  average  number  daily  of 
prisoners  from  1st  April  to  31st  December  havmg  been  470,  not- 
withstanding the  relief  afforded  by  the  transfer  to  Dartmoor  in 
October  last  of  112  invalids. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  every  consideration 
has  been  extended  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  rules 
applicable  to  invalids.  The  medical  superintendent  will  report  on 
the  state  of  health  of  the  prisoners  generally,  and  the  casualties  arising 
from  death. 
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R^ort  of  In  the  month  of  August  two  prisoners  effected  their  escape  while 
GoTernor  of  employed  in  the  boats,  one  of  whom  was  recaptured  the  following 
*  oii^"'*  day ;  the  other,  I  regret  to  say,  is  still  at  large. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  abuses  existing  in  any  part  of  the  eatablidi- 
ment  under  my  charge. 

The  conduct  of  the  invalid  prisoners  has  been  as  satisfactory  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected  under  the  peculiar  disadvantages  atten- 
dant upon  theu:  dispersion  among  hara  labour  hulks  for  several 
months,  where,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  necessarily  without 
suitable  employment  835  prisoners  have  been  received  since  the 
1st  April,  and  the  total  number  of  offences  was  198,  of  which  106 
were  trivial,  requiring  only  an  admonition.  Of  the  remaining  92 
there  were  a  few  cases  only  of  an  aggravated  or  grave  character,  the 
greater  number  having  been  for  trafficking  for  tobacco,  smoking,  &c, 
and  offences  conmiitted  under  irritated  feelings,  occasioned  by  the 
prisoners  being  impressed  with  the  belief  that  as  invalids  they  are 
excused  from  labour,  and  not  unfrequently  exempted  from  punish- 
ment on  medical  grounds.  To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  offences 
under  the  head  of  disobedience  of  orders  and  insolence  to  officers. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Shaw, 
To  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons^  Governor. 

46,  Parliament  Street^  London, 
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VI. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  ON  THE 
INVALID  HULK  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 


^^  Briton  "  Convict  Hospital  Ship,  Gosport,      th'^SSi^ 
Gentlemen^  January  24,  1853.  officer  on 

Since  my  last  report,  the  invalid  dep6t  was  re-established  **3|^^^*^ 
in  part,  April  1852,  on  board  the  ^*  York,"  fix)m  which  hulk  a  por-  Port«mouth. 
tion  of  its  healthy  convicts  having  been  transferred  to  the  "  New 
Prison,"  allowed  of  those  invalids  which  remained  on  the  removal 
of  the  "  Defence"  invalid  hulk  to  Woolwich  in  August  1851,  and 
who  had  been  distributed  between  the  labour  hulks  "York"  and 
**  Stirling  Castle "  temporarily,  being  again  re-collected.  Subse- 
quently the  "  Stirling  Castle  "  labour  hulk  was,  on  the  transfer  of 
her  prisoners  to  the  *^  New  Prison,"  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  an 
invalid  hulk  and  hospital  ship,  and  at  this  time  comprises  the  depdt 
for  the  reception  of  the  invalid  convict. 

On  the  1st  April  1852  the  number  of  invalids  collected  on  board 
the  "  York  "  amounted  to  143,  which,  with  the  healthy  convicts  (282) 
belonging  to  the  same  hulk  not  transferred  to  the  "  New  Prison," 
comprised  a  total  of  425  convicts.  Every  arrangement  that  could 
be  conveniently  carried  out  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of 
the  invaUds  was  practised,  the  hospital  ship  being  at  all  times 
available  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  present  itself  under  such 
circumstances.  During  this  period  the  healthy  convicts  have  been 
nearly  all  transferred,  and  410  invalids  have  been  since  received, 
comprising  a  total  of  553,  of  whom  395  at  present  remain  on  board 
the  "  Stirling  Castle  "  invalid  depSt,  to  which  hulk  all  invalids  were 
removed  in  September. 

The  following  expositions  will  at  once  explain  the  foregoing 
statement,  show  the  disposal  of  the  healthy  convicts,  and  to  where 
removed,  as  likewise  the  sources  from  whence  the  invalids  were  in 
the  first  place  and  subsequently  received. 

First,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  healthy  convicts  (282  in  number) : 

Transferred  to  Portsmouth  Prison       -            -  -  219 

„             Millbank          „              -            -  -  4 

„            Portland          „            -            -  -  1 

Embarked  for  transportation       -            -            -  -  49 

Remaining  on  board  Stirling  Castle,  Dec.  31,  1852  -  9 

Total         -     282 
t2 
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tf^Sudkii      Secondly,  as  to  the  invalids^  and  whence  received: — 
Offl«r  of  From  "  Stirling  Castle  **  Labour  Hulk,  Portsmouth        -    94 

the  Invalid  "  TnrV"                                                                                       -  49 

ForUmoiith.  143 

„  "Warrior,"  C.II.,  Woolwich         -            -             -  19 

„  "Defence,"    „             „             ....  24 

„  Gibraltar             -            -             •            -             -  5 

„  ThomecHffe            -            -            -            -         -  20 

„  Pentonville          •             -            -            •             -  31        . 

„     MiUbank 152 

„  Preston            -              .              -              .             -  2 

„  Leeds         -             -              -            -             -         -  16 

„  Wakefield    -            .            -            -         .           .32 

„  Leicester        -              -              -             -              -  15 

„  Northampton       •              -             -             -          -  10 

„  Portsmouth     -               -              -              -             -  28 

„  Readjmg    -            -            -            -            "         .  2 

„  Portland         -             -               -              •              -  21 

„    Bath 17 

„  Bedford          -              -              -               -             .  12 

„  Dartmoor    -         -            -            -            -           -  1 

„  Perth        .            .                       •           .             .  3 

410 

Total         -  553 


The  causes  for  removal^  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  accompanying 
abstract^  comprise  a  varied  character,  although  the  class  infirm,  and 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  as  phthisis,  are  prominent ;  alao 
afiections  of  the  bram,  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  of  the  circu- 
lation, are  more  numerous  than  in  the  preceding  report ;  notwith- 
standing  which,  it  has  been  practicable,  from  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health  obtaining  in  several  classes  of  the  same,  to  remove  a 
krge  number  to  Dartmoor  Prison,  for  the  labour  of  that  establish- 
ment ;  and  others  still  present,  whom  it  will  be  practicable  to  remove 
as  opportunities  offer. 

From  the  metropolitan  and  coimtv  prisons,  as  usual,  the  admissipnd 
are  various.  From  Portland,  and  those  prisons  where  hard  labour  is 
exacted,  affections  of  the  lungs  are  principal,  although  instances  of 
hernia,  varicose  ulcers  of  legs,  and  the  consequences  of  injuries,  is 
fractures,  &c.,  and  infirmity,  nave  accelerated  such  removals. 
I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  results : — 

Transferred  to  Dartmoor  -  -  -     112 

„  "  Defence,"  Woolwich        -         -        1 

Sentence  expired  -  .  .  -         i 

Escaped  ....  .        j 

Pardoned        -  •  -  -  -       20 

Transferred  to  MiUbank  Prison  -  -        2 

„  Smithfield  do.      -  -  -        3 

Died         -  -  -  .  -  -      26* 

Remaining  on  board,  31st  December  1852  -     395 

Total  -  -    561 


♦  18  belonging  to  the  Invalid  Hulk. 

8  when  on  board  the  hulks  «  York  "  and  "  Stirling  Castle.' 
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In  speaking  of  the  mortality,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  that  MjJ^Sai 
18  deaths  have  occurred  since  the  rc-cstablishment  of  the  invalid    officer  of 
depot,  17  of  which,  with  7  others,  who  were  transferred  from  the  *Hoik^**^ 
*'  Defence  "  invalid  depot  at  the  time  of  her  removal  to  Woolwich  rortemouth. 
to   the  hulks  "York**    and  "Stirling  Castle,''  died  on  board  the 
'*  Briton  "  hospital  hulk. 

The  mortality  during  this  period  is  larger  than  the  preceding 
year.  Its  prevalence  again  distinguishes  it  in  the  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary consmnption.  The  number  pardoned  on  medical  grounds  is  not 
ae  large.  Of  these  the  selections  have  been  various ;  generally  of  those 
whose  health,  with  whatever  disease  connected  or  not,  evidenced 
that  decline  under  the  effects  of  imprisonment  and  confinement  which, 
if  longer  continued,  would  be  followed  by  fatal  results. 

The  accompanying  returns  explain  all  further  particulars. 

T.  W.  Jewell,  Surgeon^  B.N., 
The  Directors  of  Convict  Establishment^  Portsmouth. 

Convict  PHsons. 
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^S'SumLi  ^^Bi'i"'^^  Annual  Report  of  Invaioo  Prisonebs  bekNiging  tothe  Innlid 
'      roT  Convict  Ship,  during  the  Year  1852. 
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Names  of  Prisonebs  Deceased  belonging  to  the  Invalid  Conyict  Ship  seportof 

-     -         thelCedioal 

Officer  of 

thelnviUd 

Hulk  at 

Fortamouth. 


during  the  Year  1852. 

Begifter 
Number 

Name. 

Age. 

Date  of  Decease. 

Cause  of  Death. 

1S52. 

864 

John  M*Lachlan 

21 

6  Jan.  1852 

Phthisis. 

346 

Thomas  Aihton 

54 

7  March  „ 

DebiUty. 
Cerebntis. 

3,04  8 

William  Smith  - 

32 

28     „         „ 

3,6  68 

Levi  Warman 

54 

7  Jan.      „ 

Chronic  Pleuntis. 

3,548 

Maitm  Connor 

23 

12  Feb.     „ 

Phthisis. 

3,527 

Peter  Knowlee    -       - 

29 

16    „ 

•9 

3,545 

Thomas  Gregory 

20 

6March  „ 

Struma. 

3,569 

David  Loyd      . 

30 

22    „        „ 

Diseased  kidneys. 

3,546 

James  Byrne        -     - 

25 

11  April    „ 

Phthisis. 

179 

George  Ricknss 

30 

7  May     „ 

Stricture. 

120 

Bei^amin  Parkes 

22 

11     n         n 

Synochus. 
l£mia. 

173 

Joshua  R.  Bedford      - 

37 

8  June     „ 

110 

James  Wills 

37 

21     n 

Pneumonia. 

256 

Patrick  Rilej 
James  Farkmson 

39 

26    „        „ 

Phthisis. 

3,580 

35 

8  July     „ 

«» 

191 

John  Moran 

20 

14     „ 

n 

78 

George  Loton 

47 

25     „         „ 

Pleuntis. 

294 
317 

George  Boberts 
John  Adcock        -     - 

22 
22 

30    „ 
USep.      „ 

Tympanites. 
PhthLis. 

332 

James  Maine 

27 

26  Oct      „ 

n 

104 

John  Simpson  - 

70 

INOY.       „ 

Apoplexy. 

3,575 

William  H.  Philp 

23 

9  Nov.     „ 

Synochus. 
Phthisis. 

224 

Henry  Chapman 

18 

17        „               H 

469 

Christopher  Leeming  • 

36 

8  Dec     „ 

DiarrhcBa. 

3,536 

Bobert  Stubbs 

51 

10    „        „ 

Phthisis. 

S64 

Bobert  Ellis 

34 

11     ^        „ 

Abscess. 
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Supplementary  Statement  showing  the  Expenditure  of  the  Convict 
Hulk  Establishment  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1853. 


Salaries  of  principal  officers  and  clerks        -        - 
Wages  of  inferior  officers  and  servants  ... 

Rations  for  officers,  and  allowances  in  lieu  thereof 
Uniforms  for  officers  and  servants  •  .  - 

Victualling  prisoners         ..... 

Clothing,  &c.,  for  prisoners 
Bedding  for  prisoners  .  .  - 

Medicines,  surgical  instruments,  &c         -  -  - 

Medical  comforts  (extras  for  the  sick)        ... 
Clothing  and  travelling  expenses  of  prisoners  on  their 
liberation  ...... 

Furniture  and  fittings  r  .  . 

Kitchen  utensils,  crockery,  cutlery,  &c. 
Fuel  and  light  for  general  purposes        -  -  - 

Buildings,  hulks,  and  ordinary  repairs  ... 

Soap,  scouring,  and  cleaning  articles        ... 
Brushes,  brooms,  and  mops        -        -  ... 

Funeral  expenses,  inquests,  &c.  ... 

Various  small  disbursements  ... 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes  -  - 


4,074  19  11 

6,158  17 

9 

1,252 

10 

H 

382 

15 

Hi 

11,911 

1 

m 

5,297  12 

H 
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609 

13 
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743 

3 

8f 

26 

7 

3 
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9 

H 
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H 

1,267 

3 

6f 

408 

19 

1 

105  19 

Si 

81 

8 

8 

825 

0 

9 

S49 

0 

7 

Net  expenditure  jC  34,730    7  11 J 
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LONBON : 

Printed  by  George  £.  Eybe  and  William  Spotti8wooi>b, 

Printen  to  the  Queen's  moet  Excellent  Mi^esty. 

For  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 
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